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passing  far  onwards  beneath  the  visible  horizon : — ^with  what 
immediate  impulse  of  terror  would  the  half-comprehending 
savage  start  back  froth  the  idea  suggested  to  him  of  the  rush 
over  the  tremendous  slope! — and  how  greatly  would  the  terror 
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be  yet  intensified  if  the  nlterior  fact  conld  be  also  brought 
home  to  him  of  the  sheer  infinity  of  starry  space  into  which  it 
would  seem  to  him  that  he  must  be  plunged  headlong ! 

Just  of  similar  kind,  I  have  often  thought,  is  the  alarm  with 
which  Christian  writers  of  some  thirty  years  back  were  wont 
to  regard  the  passage  of  the  human  mind,  then  only  dimly 
presaged,  into  the  new  form  of  faith  which,  through  conversion 
of  one  individual  thinker  after  another,  has  by  this  time  become 
matter  of  habitual  contemplation  to  the  present  generation. 
Just  according  to  the  impression  which  I  have  attributed  to 
this  hypothetical  Pacific  islander,  so  also  to  the  placid  orthodox 
believer,  thanking  his  destiny  for  the  exclusive  Providence  by 
which  he  himself  had  been  stationed  as  it  were  paramount 
upon  the  very  apex  of  terrestrial  experience,  did  it  actually 
appear  a  rashness  of  awful  precipitancy,  by  daring  to  seek  the 
other  side  of  truth,  to  tempt  the  plunge  into  '<  the  abysses  of 
Atheism,'' — ^to  risk  the  danger  of  **  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God!" Nay,  to  every  one  of  us,  there  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  of  fear,  When  we  first  began  to  think. 
Let  us  bless  God,  those  of  us  who  have  surmounted  the  fear, 
that  now  we  are  able  to  see  how  simply  childish  was  the 
instinct  of  superstition  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

We  are  as  inevitably  bound  to  our  mental  constitution  as  to 
our  material  soil.  We  can  no  more  transcend  our  human  con- 
ditions of  spiritual  life  to  lapse  into  those  that  belong  to  deity 
and  eternity,  than  we  can  tumble  off  the  earth,  or  fall  into  the 
firmament.  Into  whatever  new  region  of  investigation  our 
thought  may  lead  us, — into  whatever  opposite  climate,  and 
changed  aspect  of  stars, — ^we  may  travel  with  the  most  solid 
assurance  of  safety:  other,  indeed,  than  such  as  regards  the 
only-too-real  danger  arising  to  us  fi'om  our  own  stormy 
passions,  and'  liability  to  be  carried  away  by  misguiding 
currents  of  false  doctrine,  which  have  truly  caused  so  many 
fatal  instances  of  making  shipwreck  of  iaith ;  but,  as  regards 
the  divinely-sanctioned  constitution  of  our  nature,  safety  of 
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the  most  absolute  sort : — inasmnch  as  we  can  never  do  other- 
wise than  carry  along  with  ns  both  those  same  affective 
attachments  which  have  always  been  a  law  of  moral  gravita- 
tion to  OS,  and  that  same  instinctive  habit  of  speculative 
converse  with  the  heaven  above  us  which  has  so  long  afforded 
us  a  polar  guidance  of  such  infinite  serviceableness,  not- 
withstanding the  impassableness  of  the  aerial  barrier  that 
renders  closer  communication  with  it  impossible.  It  is  to 
me,  I  desire  to  assert,  a  blessed  conviction,  that  not  any  of 
the  revolutions  which  it  is  in  the  nature  of  religious  faith  to 
undergo,  can  ever  shake  its  permanency,  or  prevent  its  being 
to  us  the  most  vitally  efficient  part  of  our  constitution. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true  that  a  contrary  feeling  is 
most  naturally  to  be  entertained  upon  the  matter.  For  by 
whatever  easy  and  almost  insensible  steps  the  change  now  in 
question  has  been  effected,  yet  when  we  cast  our  eyes  backward 
upon  the  whole  distance  it  has  led  us,  the  result  is  one  of  such 
astonishing  magnitude,  as  may  well  prostrate  our  spirits  before 
it  in  terror  at  the  contemplation,  if  it  does  not  actually  succeed 
in  producing  the  contrary  and  as  I  conceive  rightful  effect,  of 
commanding  them  by  the  very  force  of  its  grandeur  into 
admiration.  And  moreover  the  latter  impression  is  inexpli- 
cable to  those  who  have  not  yet  experienced  it :  just  because, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  perception  of  it  cannot  possibly 
arise  till  the  very  last  point  in  the  transformation  has  bean 
gained.  As  long  as  but  a  single  link  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  demonstration  of  the  perfect  revolution  as  having  been 
accomplished,  no  hint  of  the  real  purport  of  the  revolution 
is  apparent.  On  whichever  side  the  deficiency  may  lie, — 
whether  it  be  on  the  side  of  intellectual  power,  insufficient 
to  the  effort  of  casting  off  the  last  lingering  particle  of  old 
super-naturalism ;  or  whether  it  rest  with  the  moral  nature, 
lacking  inclination  to  distinguish  and  preserve  every  minutest 
ingredient  of  real  religion,  mixed  up  with,  and  in  danger  of 
being  left  behind  amidst,  the  refuse  of  superstition : — ^in  either 
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ease  there  is  that  which  causes  the  new  conception  to  miss  its 
integrity,  and  therefore  to  convey  no  intelligible  sense  to  either 
mind  or  heart.  The  glory  of  Development-principle  is  that  it 
shows  how,  through  faithfully  wrought-out  opposite  views  of 
truth,  an  harmonious  fullness  of  idea  respecting  truth  may  be 
obtained  when  once  those  opposite  views  have  become  recon- 
ciled. As  long  as  they  are  yet  severally  in  the  course  of  their 
elaboration,  there  is  of  necessity  an  experience  of  internal 
conflict,  with  a  fruitless  struggle  for  balance.  It  is  not  until 
they  are  fEiirly  blended  into  one  that  the  mind  is  once  more 
in  the  state  of  self-equipoise  which  it  claims  as  its  proper 
condition,  and  which  it  remembers  to  have  held  before  the 
disturbing  influence  of  the  spirit  of  investigation  began  to  set 
it  at  variance ;  but  now,  on  how  much  higher  a  level !  It  is  . 
not  until  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  equable  regulation  within 
itself,  that  it  can  also  discern  a  Power  of  superior  control  even 
amidst  the  heaving  world  of  conflict  outside  of  it :  just  as  it 
had  formerly  believed  to  do,  before  the  tumult  of  discordant 
opinions  had  arisen ; — but  how  has  a  new  era  of  loftier  reli- 
gious perception  actually  awakened  for  us ! — and  how  evident 
is  it  to  us  that  the  elementary  disturbance  is  the  cause  of  its 
so  doing,  when  it  is  thence  that  we  gain  what  comes  to  us 
as  this-  quite  new  revelation  of  Divine  Intention,  springing 
suddenly  as  it  now  does  for  us  out  of  that  which  an  instant 
before  showed  us  only  a  battie  of  chaos  and  confusion ! 

Feeling,  as  I  do,  this  wondrous  benefit  m  the  change,  so 
differentiy  regarded  by  the  majority  of  Chose  around  me,  I 
cannot  withhold  myself  from  returning  to  the  task  I  have 
already  entered  upon,  of  delineating  my  own  experience  as  to 
the  view  through  which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sense  of  the 
benefit  has  to  be  attained.  When  I  know  that  the  minds  of 
the  whole  of  the  present  generation  are  more  or  less  astir 
upon  a  similar  track,  I  cannot  help  yielding  to  the  impulse 
for  self-expression  as  an  egotism  which,  although  it  be  such,  is 
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yet  not  without  a  sufficient  vindication.  I  cannot  help  fondlj 
persoading  myself  that  the  thoughts  whose  pondering  over  has 
for  so  many  years  formed  the  dearest  delight  of  my  own  life, 
must  contain  that  which  will  he  for  interest  and  profit  to 
others.  I  own  that  to  leave  no  record  of  them  hehind  me 
would  have  heen  to  me  a  matter  of  heavy  regret.  And 
although  I  am  conscious  how  many  there  must  he  of  far 
greater  ability  than  myself  to  say  adequately  that  which  I 
desire  to  say,  but  am  able  to  say  only  with  such  extreme 
imperfection,  yet  the  fact  is  that  nowhere  amongst  writers  on 
theology  have  I  hitherto  found  the  subject  treated  with  that 
full  abandonment  to  natural  principle  in  which  I  myself  have 
been  able  alone  to  discern  satisfaction.  There  seems  to  me 
always  to  lurk  some  tinge  of  reservation  which  contaminates 
the  whole ; — ^while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  nothing 
but  an  increasing  self-consistency  and  power  to  remove  diffi- 
culties in  the  utterly-unreserved  acceptation  and  application  of 
that  principle,  under  the  mode  of  it  which  I  have  adopted. 
And  hence,  as  in  my  former  work  it  was  my  aim  chiefly 
to  show  my  Faith  according  to  the  manner  of  its  gradual 
biographical  construction,  it  is  now  my  object  to  set  it  forth 
in  the  contrary  light,  according  to  the  intrinsic  power  which 
since  its  realization  I  have  found  it  to  possess,  and  which  has 
caused  it  to  grow  upon  me,  the  longer  I  have  re-considered 
and  meditated  upon  it,  into  that  degree  of  substantiabiess  of 
form  and  practicabiess  of  influence  which  seem  to  entitle  it  to 
be  rightfully  counted  by  me  as  a  Religion. 

Belying,  therefore,  upon  the  sovereign  importance  of  my 
subject  as  my  availing  apology  for  whatever  is  still  needfol  of 
apology, — as  I  am  only  too  conscious  how  much  of  such  kind 
may  become  apparent  in  the  following  pages, — I  will  proceed 
at  once  to  endeavour  simply  to  write  down  my  thoughts  in  the 
same  manner  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  argue  them  out 
with  myself.  For  I  am  convinced  it  is  only  thus,  by  following 
out  their  natural  arrangement  according  to  my  own  experience, 
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that  I  have  any  chance  of  making  them  really  available  to 
others.  If  I  were  to  try  and  force  them  into  a  mould  likely 
to  be  more  ordinarily  agreeable,  I  feel  sure  that  I  should  lose 
the  whole  weight  of  what  I  belieVe  to  be  of  intrinsic  yalne  in 
them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  can  succeed  in  producing 
a  faithful  delineation  of  my  own  mental  process,  I  am  at  all 
events  affording  that  which  has  one  sure  advantage  in  itself, 
though  it  conduce  to  no  other,  in  the  mere  offering  of  a  new 
example  as  to  how  that  which  is  of  such  universal  concern  has 
impressed  itself  upon  different  conditions  of  mind:  the  more 
wide  the  difference  shown  may  happen  to  be  from  conditions 
conmionly  depicted,  the  greater  being  in  this  respect  the  gain, 
even  though  the  difference  be  in  the  way  of  inferiority.  Under 
this  conviction,  I  wish  to  interpose  no  disguise  of  any  kind  to 
the  personality  of  my  Account  of  Faith.  I  intend,  it  is  true, 
to  preserve  it  free  from  any  mixture  with  autobiographical  nar- 
rative,— it  is  the  life  of  my  Faith  that  I  vrish  to  paint,  and  not 
that  of  myself; — ^but  still  I  desire  to  present  it  as  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  representation  of  Faith  must  rightfully  be  pre- 
sented, on  the  ground  of  confessedly  personal  acceptation. 
And  therefore, — let  me  also  explain  from  the  beginning, — if  I 
speak,  as  I  may  occasionally  do,  of  the  view  I  entertain  as  my 
view,  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  so  for  this  reason, 
and  not  by  any  means  from  an  assumption  of  singularity,  or 
from  a  conceited  estimation  of  that  portion  of  my  matter  which 
really  is  the  frxiit  of  my  own  cogitation,  or  of  my  own  effort  of 
combination.  For  this  is  the  express  contrast  of  my  present 
object  frY)m  my  previous  one,  that  while  in  my  former  work  I 
did  indeed  aim  to  describe  my  Faith  in  the  mode  in  which 
others  had  helped  me  to  form  it,  here  I  am  seeking  to  show 
it  only  as  that  which,  having  adopted,  I  myself  have  found  to 
be  a  matter  of  individual  guidance  and  support. 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  I  propose  to  do,  as  a  necessary 
introduction  to  the  proper  treatment  of  my  subject,  is  to  try 
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to  arriye  at  a  definite  anderstandmg  of  some  of  those  general 
considerations  regarding  Religion,  without  the  understanding  of 
which  there  would  he  nothing  to  appeal  to  in  what  will  have 
to  follow.  For  the  consequence  of  the  change  in  question  is, 
that  precisely  while,  as  I  maintain,  all  former  essential  ideas 
are  found  restored,  yet  it  is  under  a  thorough  newness  of  assort- 
ment and  construction  which  haffles  us  at  first  in  our  attempts  to 
make  use  of  them.  No  one  idea  can  he  welcomed  hack  except, 
as  it  were,  hy  undergoing  a  new  hirth  and  a  fresh  haptism.  And 
quietly  as  this  renewal  may  take  place,  even  to  the  degree  of 
being  unobserved,  when  it  occurs  to  Our  own  solitary  meditation, 
yet  the  instant  we  need  to  speak  of  it  to  others,  and  especiaUy 
to  those  who  remain  within  the  pale  of  the  belief  we  have  just 
quitted,  it  becomes  of  indispensable  importance  that  the  ground 
of  common  intelligence  between  us  should  be  made  as  clear  as 
the  nature  of  things  permits  of.  All  hitherto  classified  laws  of 
metaphysics  and  philosophies  of  the  mind  fail  us,  while  without 
metaphysics  and  mental  philosophies  we  cannot  stir  a  single 
step  I  New  and  better  systems,  however  fast  they  are  advancing, 
are  yet  far  from  the  point  of  fitness  for  the  full  application  we 
are  in  need  of,  and  may  not  reach  it  within  our  life-time.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  for  immediate  use  such  items 
of  principle  as  our  instinct  of  the  occasion  shows  to  be  firmly 
available.  My  own  result  of  such  kind  I  will  therefore  now  set 
forth, — philosophical,  psychological,  and  social  or  historical ; — 
distributing  it  into  three  separate  corresponding  sections. 

And  first,  to  begin  with  that  most  general  point  of  all,  which 
I  consider  that  whoever  I  were  to  speak  to  would  have  the 
right  to  demand  explanation  upon  at  the  very  commencement : — 
I  do  assuredly  think  that  under  this  view  of  mine  it  is  possible 
to  state  in  direct  terms,  what  is  that  character  in  the  new  form 
of  religion  which  I  hold  to  justify  its  being  still  estimated  as  a 
religion.  That  is,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  show  clearly  how  it 
is  that  the  charge  of  Atheism,  which  is  justly  enough  laid 
against  the  new  belief  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view,  dis- 
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appears  the  instant  we  have  thoroughly  sormonnted  that  point 
of  view:  leaving  to  ns  the  real  right  of  speaking  of  *^  divine 
intention"  and  **  divine  Providence,"  just  as  much  as  it  belonged 
to  ns  heretofore.  £nt  here  at  once  we  strike  npon  the  prelimi- 
nary consideration  that  stands  in  front  of  this,  as  in  fact  it 
does  of  every  discossion  of  a  large  general  sort 

However  clearly  it  be  our  desire  to  speak,  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  so  doing  which  no  (me  who  has  not  made  the 
attempt  is  in  the  least  able  to  conceive.  There  is  an  absolute 
want  of  clear  means  of  expression.  How,  I  would  ask,  is  it 
possible,  when  the  case  is  as  I  claim  it  here  to  be,  that  the 
subject-matter  of  thought  has  actually  gone  beyond  the  meaning 
of  words  hitherto  employed  to  express  it,  to  render  it  in  language 
that  shall  be  free  from  equivocation?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
only  resource  lies  in  constant  explanation  of  terms,  which  in 
itself  destroys  all  simplicity  of  expression.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  case  is,  that  this  remedy,  when  taken,  only  leads  us 
farther  on  into  a  deeper  degree  of  the  same  difficulty :  seeing 
that  the  explanation,  when  it  has  been  made  forth-coming, 
can  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  be  of  nothing  worth,  unless  it 
opens  the  whole  psychological  puzzle  of  the  complicated  con- 
dition required  in  the  mind  that  can  embrace  the  explanation : 
the  condition,  namely,  of  incessant  attention,  simultaneous  and 
yet  distinct,  to  two  contradictory  aspects  always  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  individual  idea. 

Into^this  intrinsic  ground  of  equivocation,  inevitable  as  it  is 
to  any  sufficing  dealing  with  the  subject,  I  have  myself  plunged 
at  my  very  opening.  As  an  answer  to  the  alarm  of  orthodox 
religionists  I  have  proffered  a  source  of  satisfaction  which, 
however  it  may  be  such  from  my  point  of  view,  from  their's 
cannot  be  any  at  all.  What  they  have  feared  has  been  to  lose 
the  belief  in  God ; — I  have  answered  by  asserting  the  stability 
of  human  nature :  to  them  no  answer  at  all.  It  is  an  answer 
to  me  only  from  that  reason  which  they  cannot  yet  acknow- 
ledge to  be  valid:  namely,  that  the  principle  by  which  I 
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believe  to  solve  the  contradiction,  through  including  both  of 
the  two  aspects  into  one,  is  a  safe  and  a  sound  principle. 

Thus  then  I  would  explain  it.  The  belief  in  God,  such  aa 
they  depict  it  to  themselves,  I  frankly  admit  that  I  have  lost. 
But  I  have  found  it  again,— one  and  the  same  belief, — ^under 
what  I  feel  to  be  a  higher  form.  For  whereas  before  I  thought 
of  God,  (as  they  still  think  of  Him,)  as  a  Being  apart  from 
man,  and  only  externally  acting  upon  man,  so  that  the 
manner  of  God*s  action  appeared  to  me  as  a  thing  altogether 
opposed  to  the  manner  of  man*s  action  :  I  now  think  of  Him 
as  the  universal  spring  of  all  action  whatsoever,  human  action 
being  only  one  portion  of  it  eminently  distinguished  above  the 
rest.  And  from  this  it  is  that  follows  the  conclusion,  that 
having  thus  reduced,  as  I  have  reduced,  all  the  religious 
efbrts  of  belief  into  simply  the  fruit  of  the  human  mind,  yet 
so  fjEur  from  this  reduction  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  God, 
as  at  first  it  appeared  to  do,  it  has  actually  shown  it  more 
than  ever  as  a  signal  province  of  Divine  creation. 

Ck>ntinuing  to  employ  theological  terms,  the  matter  might 
indeed  be  still  more  simply  represented  thus :  Although  it  is 
now  discovered  that  of  direct  agency  on  the  part  of  God  in  the 
workmanship  of  human  religion  there  is  none,  yet  we  may  see 
ih&i  indirectly  it  still  proceeds  from  Him  in  the  same  way  as 
every  other  work  in  nature.  If  God  did  not,  directly,  make 
the  religion,  yet  still  he  made  the  mind  that  made  the  religion. 
And  the  convenience  of  this  representation  (the.  permanent 
convenience)  is,  that  however  we  may  go  on  finding  out,  in 
constant  series  of  which  the  last  point  we  can  never  reach, 
that  neither  was  the  making  of  the  mind  a  direct  operation 
any  more  than  the  other,  yet  the  representation  will  always 
to  the  last  include  the  whole  essential  truth  of  the  matter. 

In  this  re-a4justment,  as  far  as  it  goes,  melts  perfectly  away 
the  frmdamental  contradiction  between  the  aspects  of  religion 
{Nresenting  themselves  severally  to  the  two  distinct  kinds  of 
our  intellectual  perception  :  first,  to  the  elder-bom  instinct  of 
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opening  intelligence  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  reversing  apprecia- 
tion of  later  science.  According  to  the  £u^t,  it  was  God  that 
gave  ns  our  faith;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  man  that 
obtained  it  for  himself.  According  to  the  reconciling  principle 
of  development,  including  the  tmth  of  both  the  antagonistic 
propositions  in  a  single  formula,  it  was  God  that  gave  to  man 

the  power  of  obtaining. So  far,  the  abyss  of  Atheism  is,  I 

thmk,  securely  warded  off  from  our  foundation. 

But  I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  from  myself  or  others,  that 
the  danger  re-appears  in  stronger  force  than  ever  when  we  go 
on  to  the  farther  matter  that  requires  our  consideration.  It 
is  needful  for  us  fairly  to  recognize  that  the  image  of  God, 
thus  employed,  is  one  that  will  not  stand  intelligent  examina- 
tion. Dealt  with  under  the  scrutiny  of  rational  analysis,  it 
will  dissolve  away  as  utterly  as  the  glory  of  solar  beams  would 
disappear  if  we  could  reach  to  investigate  the  sun*s  com- 
position. But  what  if  it  do  so  disappear  ?  The  proper  use 
of  the  sun*s  beams  is  to  be  fdt,  not  to  be  investigated.  The 
light  of  the  sun,  as  enjoyed  by  us  in  the  true  benefit  of  it, 
concerns  us  only  in  the  way  in  which  most  undeniably  it  doe$ 
affect  us,  and  will  always  affect  us,  here,  as  tenants  of  earth. 
And  so  does  the  thought  of  God.  According  to  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  daily  habit  of  our  religious  contemplation 
alone  does  the  image  mainly  concern  us.  Whenever  we  strain 
our  mental  powers  in  the  effort  to  comprehend  it,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  lose  it,  so  far  as  the  impressional  glory  of  it  is 
concerned.  The  impression  made  upon  ourselves,  in  this  case 
as  in  every  other,  we  must  remember,  is  our  only  means  of 
knowledge ;  and  in  every  other  case  we  are  well  aware,  that 
general  impression  is  uniformly  marred  whenever  we  press 
upon  our  object  too  near.  What  if  it  be  so,  I  repeat,  with 
the  image  of  God  ?  Surely,  we  need  not  be  startled  at  this 
latter  day  by  only  realizing  more  folly  than  ever  to  ourselves 
the  truth  so  long  ago  proclaimed,  that  we  can  never  by  search- 
ing find  out  God ! 
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But  here  is  the  point  at  which  we  have  stack,  and  which  at 
last,  and  only  jnst  at  last,  has  given  way, — as  the  precious 
fruit  of  the  self-denying  scrutiny,  hitherto  so  unjustly  con- 
temned as  profane  from  its  very  self-denial,  and  only  now  so 
richly  justified.  Although  the  impression  upon  ourselves  of 
the  image  of  God  is  found  to  be  utterly  diiSerent  from  what 
must  justly  be  conjectured  to  be  the  real  nature  of  God,  it  is 
not  on  that  account  in  the  least  unworthy  of  our  confidence. 
There  is,  at  all  events,  nothing  of  delusion  in  the  matter.  As 
it  is  ascertainably  true  that  there  is  that  in  the  sun  which, 
coining  from  the  sun  to  us,  causes  in  us  the  sensation  of  light ; 
80  also  it  is  demonstrable  to  our  reason  and  in  a  much  higher 
mode  than  heretofore  to  our  faith,  that  there  is  actually  in  the 
dominion  of  nature  that  which  conveys  to  us  this  sense  of 
unlimited  magnificence,  and  sovereignty,  and  awful  goodness, 
which  enforces  our  souls  to  bow  down  before  it,  and  own  it 
as  God. 

This  finding  out  that  God,  in  our  own  idea  of  Him,  is 
only  a  symbol  that  bears  no  absolute  likeness  whatever  to  the 
always  invisible  truth,  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  same 
experience  that  has  occurred  to  us  with  regard  to  every  other 
idea  whatsoever.  It  is  the  case  with  the  commonest  objects 
around  us  ;  it  is  the  condition  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  has 
been  the  fruit  of  all  our  strivings  into  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
of  all  the  ages-long  study  of  Philosophy,  to  establish  the 
conviction  that  every  thing  we  seem  to  know  is  only  seeming. 
And  yet  the  seeming  serves  us  I  It  has  been  the  fruit  of  the 
whole  study  of  Science,  in  like  manner,  to  show  us  that  the 
impression  made  upon  ourselves  by  any  object  is  altogether 
modified  into  a  new  thing  by  the  organic  constitution  under 
which  we  receive  it.  The  rays  of  light  falling  upon  our 
retina,  the  vibrations  excited  upon  the  drum  of  our  ear, — 
what  are  these,  in  their  effect  upon  our  mental  sensations, 
other  than  the  forming  of  symbols,  and  standing  for  things 
to  which  they  have  no  actual  resemblance  ?    What,  eminently. 
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are  ufords,  other  than  symbols  for  experience  that  has  intrin- 
sically no  connection  with  them?  What  is  the  scent  of  a 
familiar  flower, — ^the  sound  of  a  chnroh-bell,  or  of  any  long- 
remembered  strain  of  mosic, — ^the  sight  of  a  friend*8  likeness, — 
other  than  a  symbol  of  hoarded  associations,  bound  np  only 
in  the  most  purely  adventitious  manner  with  the  sign  that 
recalls  them  ?  In  every  case  the  image  excited  within  us  is  of 
a  totally  alien  nature  from  the  thing  that  causes  the  impres- 
sion. And  yet  through  transforming  media  of  this  kind  do 
we  effectually  gain  the  power  we  need  of  dealing  with  the 
else  inaccessible  world  around  us !  Why  should  we  fear  to 
acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  the  same  experience  is  exactly 
befalling  us  in  regard  to  our  religion  ?  Symbol  though  it  be, 
and  nothing  more  than  symbol,  this  idea  of  God  which  our 
divinely-implanted  instincts  have  taught  us  to  frame,  yet  is  it 
not  shown  to  us  by  the  result  of  our  universal  experience,  as, 
from  the  very  fBci  of  its  being  so,  likely  to  prove  itself  the 
precise  thing  that  our  nature  requires  ? 

And  now,  again,  in  this  universal  law  of  symbol,  we  have 
the  index  to  an  immediate  explanation  of  that  practice  in  the 
use  of  language,  which  is  so  naturally  and  yet,  as  I  think,  so 
unjustly  made  a  charge  against  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
orthodox: — the  employment,  namely,  of  theological  terms  after 
we  have,  as  they  thinks  rejected  the  proper  meaning  of  them. 
To  me  this  use  of  them  appears  as  a  permanent  necessity 
established  by  the  natural  law  of  the  human  mind.  Whenever 
we  need  to  deal  with  the  abstract  thought  of  divineness  for 
practical  purposes,  we  are  compelled  to  enshrine  it  in  a  con- 
crete image ;  there  is  nothing  for  us  but  to  call  it ''  God.'*  The 
only  thing  required  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  truthfulness  in  the 
matter, — and  this  is  truly  required  of  us, — is,  that  whenever 
occasion  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  scrutinize  into  the  actual 
particulars  which  are  held  by  us  as  contained  under  the 
symbols,  we  should  deal  justly  in  ascertaining  that  the  facts 
really  are  such  as  correspond  to  the  claim  made  upon  them. 
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They  ought  to  be  such  as  are  able  to  bear  the  transformation 
backwards  and  forwards  into  the  abstract  and  the  symbolic,  at 
will,  withont  losing  anything  ever  of  the  character  required  of 
them.  Thns,  of  the  theological  phrase  jnst  given,  '*God 
made  the  mind  that  made  the  religion,'*  every  single  term 
contained  in  it  needs,  when  we  are  so  called  npon,  to  be 
analysed  into  an  abstract  interpretation  that,  as  I  maintain, 
ought  to  do  that  which  for  ns  it  will  do :  namely,  disperse  into 
solution  the  entire  mass  of  its  symbolic  import.  Ood;  the 
mind;  religion;  made:—eYejj  one  of  these  several  ideas  needs 
from  our  point  of  view  to  lose  in  the  explaining  that  which  to 
one-sided  thinkers  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  it. 

God,  as  I  have  just  stated,  means  to  abstract  thought,  not 
the  personal  counterpart  to  man,  but  the  universal  Power 
residing  in  creation,  human  as  well  as  other. 

The  mind  is,  not  an  individual  unit,  struck  off  from  Deity 
as  henceforth  a  solitary  and  indestructible  spark;  but  the 
result  of  a  multitude  of  outward  influences,  held  in  concen- 
trated combination  only  by  the  present  force  of  the  generally- 
controlling  order  of  things. 

ReU^n  is,  not  the  immediate  gift  of  God,  but  the  mode  of 
the  mind's  striving  to  become  conscious  to  itself  of  the  divine 
force,  which  in  every  other  part  of  creation  except  the  human 
mind  is  carried  on  mthout  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
subject-instrument. 

Making  is,  no  longer  instantaneous  creation,  effected  by 
the  fiat  of  the  sovereign  will  outside  of  nature,  but  the  susten- 
tation  of  the  grotrth  that  pervades  the  whole  internal  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  and  whose  operation  is  such  as  neither  has 
had  a  beginning,  nor  can  have  an  end,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  conceiving  of  it,  occupying,  as  it  does,  in  its  infinite  gradual- 
ness,  a  space  of  eternity  that  is  to  us  an  immeasurable  portion 
of  time.  If  the  making  of  its  religion  has  been  seen  by  us  to 
have  employed  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  long  as  ever 
history  has  shown  it  to  us  making  efforts  at  all,  the  making  of 
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the  homan  mind  has  been  a  work  that  has  engrossed  the 
leading  operations  of  divinely- controlled  circnmstance  for  a 
period  of  duration,  whose  ages  upon  ages  we  have  nothing 
belonging  to  ns  that  we  have  any  means  of  calculating  by. 

We  have  no  desire  to  deny  it :— dwell  minutely  upon  this 
explanation,  and  the  soul  of  faith  stands  bewildered,  as  if  it 
had  lost  itself  1  Let  us,  however, — Shaving  first  recorded  it 
in  our  intellect, — ^tum  round  to  occupy  ourselves  with  lower 
facts  of  ordinary  life,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  old  images 
come  back  to  us,  with  not  a  bit  the  less  of  practical  eiSect 
than  that  with  which  I  have  just  compared  it,  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  sun  cheering  us  now  and  ever  to  our  daily 
tasks,  for  all  our  having  been  possibly  taught  to  know  that 
the  real  influence  consists  only  in  the  causing  of  certain 
motion  taking  place  within  our  own  bodies  1 

It  is  precisely  here,  I  think,  that  lies  the  effect  that  comes 
as  with  a  sudden  flash  of  revelation  respecting  the  substantial 
truth  and  satis&ctoriness  of  this  new  mode  of  faith.  This 
power,  not  only  of  permanently  retaining  under  a  new  con- 
dition the  concrete  images,  for  all  their  having  been  utterly 
dispersed,  but  of  also  restoring  and  re-dissolving  them  at  will, 
without  losing  anything  of  their  intrinsic  integrity,  gives  to 
our  consciousness  the  immediate  sense  of  working  upon  a 
natural  foundation, — of  working  as  nature  works — that  is,  as 
God  works.  Or, — translating  the  feeling  into  the  mode  of 
philosophy, — it  is  the  same  thing  as  the  sudden  conviction  of 
a  priori  evidence. 

As,  however,  this  kind  of  instinctive  verification  is  too 
personal  to  carry  much  weight  in  the  assertion  of  it,  let  me 
dwell  rather  upon  the  more  general  side.  I  may  appeal  ta 
every  one  that  has  at  all  indulged  in  speculative  generalization, 
whether  there  is  not  indeed  the  a  priori  satisfaction  I  claim  it 
to  be  in  finding  this  conformity  of  religion  to  the  already  known 
portion  of  human  development.  By  speaking  to  us,  as  it 
proves  to  do,  only  in  parables,  religion  is  made  manifest  as 
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doing  nothing  different  from  following  the  nniversal  mode  of 
symbolism  by  which  all  other  abstract  perceptions  are  attained ; 
the  attainment  in  every  case  being  that  which  in  the  nature  of 
it  forms  the  proper  distinction  of  man  above  the  sphere  of  the 
brute.  And  beyond  this  is  still  the  farther  coincidence,  that 
Uie  raising  of  the  level  of  the  religion  consists  here,  as  it  does 
also  in  every  other  case,  in  our  becoming  conscious  of  the 
symbolism :  in  knowing  the  thing  as  a  symbol,  and  nothing 
more  than  a  symbol.  This  is  the  universal  means  of  the 
raising  of  simple  instinctive  impression  into  the  character  of 
science.  To  compass  this  crowning  stage  in  religion,  as  it 
has  been  compassed  so  eminently  in  the  companion  career  of 
philosophy,  is  to  those  who  are  already  satisfied  as  to  the  success 
in  the  other  case,  a  presentiment  of  success  in  this  present  in- 
stance, such  as  utters  itself  even  in  advance  of  the  historical 
support  to  the  presentiment  which  it  may  so  abundantly  rest 
upon  when  it  proceeds  hereafter  to  inquire  for  it.  There  is  a 
parallelism  in  the  experience  so  extensive  that  the  mind  dilates 
with  a  noble  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  it.  After  all  these 
twenty-four  centuries  of  its  historical  existence,  the  matter 
which  Philosophy  has  with  almost  universal  concurrence  made 
good,  is  this  very  same  character  of  symbolicalism  which  in 
religion  is  only  just  beginning,  so  far  as  the  average  condition 
of  thought  is  concerned,  to  confound  the  religious  world  into 
confusion.  It  began — ^that  is,  the  elder  study  began — by  sup- 
posing that  knowledge  of  a  kind  **  essential"  and  *'  absolute" 
was  a  thing  possible  to  it ;  it  went  next  through  the  adverse 
stage  of  discovering  that  knowledge  as  pertaining  to  man  can 
never  be  any  thing  else  than  a  mere  "seeming";  it  has 
finished  by  satisfying  itself,  not  only  (on  the  ground  of 
common  sense)  that  the  **  seeming  "  is  perfectly  adequate  to 
all  the  necessities  of  human  life,  but  also  (on  the  ground  of 
science)  that  it  is  discemibly  related,  in  some  certain  though 
distant  manner,  to  that  absolute  truth  which  in  itself  is  in- 
accessible to  us: — so  that  we   may  return  after  all  to  a 
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modification  of  the  first  discarded  snrmise,  seeing  that  there 
is  really  to  ns  an  absolute  truth  acquired,  even  in  the  very 
knowledge  of  the  exclusive  relativity  of  our  knowledge.  For 
henceforth  it  is  the  relative  truth,  and  the  relative  truth  alone, 
which  is  rightfully  to  be  considered,  and  designated*,  as  the 
only  **  essential  **  knowledge  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  human 

mind  in  all  its  researches. ^That  a  similar  result  should  be 

obtained  by  us  in  regard  to  our  religion,  furnishes,  I  think, 
an  intuitive  foreshadowing  of  conviction  that  no  one  can  dis- 
pute as  deserving,  if  correct,  to  be  ranked  as  d  priori  evidence 
of  the  surest  abstract  sort. 

What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  existence  of  6k)d,  (which 
is  the  proper  subject-matter  of  religion,)  regarded  as  a  thing 
per  se,  can  never  be  understood  by  us.  Theological  religion, 
— corresponding  to  the  technically-named  stage  of  **  meta- 
physics",— ^began,  nevertheless,  by  making  this  understanding 
its  actual  aim  (as  evidenced  in  its  notion  of  supposed  <*  revela- 
tions*', notwithstanding  all  the  disclaimers  of  such  aim  which 
have  been  continually  forced  from  it  by  the  manifest  incapa- 
bility of  human  faculties  to  comprehend  matter  so  infinitely 
beyond  them).  From  this  state  scientific  rationalism  burst  into 
violent  re-action,  and  betook  itself  to  fling  aside  theology  altoge- 
ther ;  and  it  did  so  upon  ground  that  was  fairly  adequate  to  its 
justification,  inasmuch  as  it  had  seen  that  the  theological  notions 
of  Grod  were  the  fruit  of  nothing  but  pure  human  invention. 
But  let  the  claim  of  development  principle  be  admitted,  and 
here  also  the  third  era  is  come  which  binds  the  contradictory 
results  in  one,  by  showing  that  after  all  this  human  invention 
is  really  the  trust- worthy  indication  of  divine  fact  in  the  matter, 
that  is  not  only  efficient  for  the  regulation  of  our  practical  con- 
duct in  life,  but  also  a  sufficing  vindication  of  the  original 

•  I  hftTe  been  blamed  for  having  in  my  fonner  writings  nsed  the  word 
*'  essential "  in  a  wrong  sense.  I  yentore  to  maintain  here,  that  in  spite 
of  preTiooB  philosophic  usage,  the  meaning  as  I  have  here  given  it  ia 
that  into  whieh  the  former  meaning  must  of  neeeaity  become  modified. 
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theological  aim.  We  have  learnt,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of 
God  which  it  is  possible  for  ns  to  attain  is  only  a  symbolical 
knowledge,  that  is,  a  kind  of  knowledge  restricted  by  its 
relativity  to  onr  own  faculties ;  bat  we  are  re-assored  for  the 
discovery  by  being  at  the  same  time  certified,  that  the  very 
relativity  is  the  proof  that  onr  symbolizing  has  been  in  obedi- 
ence to  Uiat  general  plan  of  human  nature  whose  recognition 
is  eminently  an^absolnte  snccess  in  onr  endeavours  at  commu- 
nication with  Deity. 

This  recognition  of  Plan,  however,  comes  to  us  only  when 
the  idea  of  development  isfuUy  carried  out:  and  in  the  recog- 
nition of  Plan  alone  can  we  realize  Uie  sense  of  Deity.  As 
long  as  it  is  maintained  that  theology  was  simply  a  mistake, 
as  positivists  are  apt  to  maintain,  no  sense  of  Divine  regulation 
can  possibly  arise  out  of  the  survey  of  religious  history.  The 
spectacle  of  utter  failure  out  of  presumptuous  aspiration  mil 
arouse  the  feeling  of  sconi  instead :  while,  upon  my  view,  there 
is  only  encouragement  to  he  gathered,  awakening  sympathy, 
from  seeing  how  the  presumption,  being  a  noble  one,  has  not 
failed  except  in  that  respect  whera  failure  is  success,  of  reducing 
its  own  presumptuousness.  I  find,  in  fact,  that  even  in  respect 
of  the  presumptuousness,  it  is  now  revealed  Uiat  we  are  all 
upon  one  and  the  same  level,  except  only  for  the  privilege  of 
our  degree  of  improvement.  The  first  religionists  set  up  sym- 
bols of  Deity,  thinking  them  adequate,  that  were  carved  out 
of  wood  and  stone ;  and  they  were  adequate,  relatively  to  the 
need  that  created  them,  and  the  worship  paid  to  them  was 
genuine  worship  as  long  as  that  need  remained  in  the  same 
condition.  But  once  the  need  being  raised,  and  the  previous 
symbol  become  inadequate,  and  it  followed  that  the  worship 
paid  to  it  was  changed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reformers,  into 
idolatry.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  us  still.  The  highest 
idea  we  can  form  for  our  representation  of  Deity  will  still  sub- 
ject us  as  much  as  was  over  the  case  to  the  charge  of  idolatry 
to  those  who  shall  have  a  yet  higher  idea,  unless  only  wc  have 
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Imraed  to  ftdmil  it  ws  rn^Te  syniiKil,     Tl??^  .:  liiiin  jun,  I  m\ 
is  the  gmad  point  of  eliaiigt?  m  the  ii-itjii'  of  rKlii^on  whic 
oacM)  for  aO  item  it  (rom  the  possibility  of  idoktiy.     It  ta 
tlittt  wtj  ftru  msed  al>ove  tbe  frailty  which  each  - 
of  reformers  htis  accuse*!  its  pred^et^gaofs  of,  bii' 
oursalvefl,  one  oiid  idl,  to  be  subject  to  it.     Henceforth 
nm^r  cun  Iw*  idolattjrsj  because  we  have  been  chastened 
ptfrcfjiTe  that  otir  purest  ide^  will  ta  thtf  last  stjuid  upon 
Tcry  aame  terms  with  the  coarsest  of  idob.     Honoan^d  for  i 
ovm  sake*  the  idejil  would  sink  the  idealist  into  the  Tcry  san 
rank  that  the  idol  formerly  saids  tht3  idokt«r.     But  now  1 
it  b  known  for  what  it  is,— now  that  the  Unity  of  Plan  aiaa 
us  is  recognized, — the  aymbol  c^iji  only  do  that  which  a  symb 
ought  to  do,  lead  onr  nund^  towards  that  which  it  is  destj 
to  represJcnt. 

Herein  t  I  russcrt.  wehitvugiuned  that  whtch  In  the  efiscJiti 
l>iirpose  of  rehgion,  according   to  th^y  meaning  of  the  wo 
**  cescntial  **  which  wc  have  just  seen  tu  he  henceforth  tb^  i 
trm  meaning :  namely,  thut  which  is  proper  to  the  bciiig  j 
WM*»»  instead  of  a&  boretofore  that  which  is  proper  to  tJio  1 
of  (Jod*     It  is  proper  to  the  being  of  man  to  know  thu 
throngh  symbols  r^very  well ;  and  wo  have  now  footid 
roligioii»  in  seeking  Ui  know  God,  4*^^$  know  him  throti 
bob.    It  kniB  t}ot  failed  in  that  which  it  sought , 
it  thought  itself  to  have  faibd,  compnr^*f"-Tv  i 
what  the  mind  considers  niJitters  of  ^ 
tU  aim  touched  a  di>cper  part  of  ' 
<ilhtr  matttftB.     Upon  lower  gr' 
i|Tiaiiitanca  falt^iii^K  ok.     Wo  hu 
md  we|iaBS  ii  over  a* 
ta  mow  amrtr  nf  wh.,^ 
progPBfls,  HI 
piiriiiit  of  tbi 
iii«rea?tri?  in 


'  t«cr«  1* 
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gaptifficiid,  Wl  lying  b  om  inward  partH,  That  our  recent 
religbn  ai^timUT  met  this  Meed  by  showing  tie  as  it  did»  its 
Christ  Em/itjupl  in  tht;  tbrm  of  the  ^^God  wkhin  na/'  is  the 
great  fact  coiieunang  it  that  stamps  it  for  ever  as  a  thing  of 
ential  value  to  aU  of  ns. 
Here,  then,  is  the  itatament  of  the  ground  upon  which  1 
ftin  preparing  m}"self  to  tnaiotain  that  the  reUgioD  I  nphctld  m 
veritably  a  religion.  It  nJTords  me  the  deepening  eviden(^^  of 
that  Unitv  of  Plan,  of  beneficent  sort,  whieh  is  the  true  eseence 
of  the  idea  of  Peity .  Observe  mj  tannfi  I  entreat,  for  they 
€Onttiin  a  modification  of  sovereign  importance,  I  say  that  It 
a^rds  a  deepening  intensity  to  my  idra  of  Dedy :  this  is  aU  : 
I  am  speaking  ulways  of  matter  of  human  improvem^jnt,  at- 
tained in  the  ordinary  method  of  human  improTement,  Btit 
hamiin  improvement,  as  only  ooo  dopartment,  though  the 
bighetitj  of  general  improvement,  m  the  special  evidEDoe  whieh 
ay  innermost  conviction  the  e^dstence  of  a  perma* 
I  regulation  of  things*  It  k  evidence  precisely  of 
^  thi6  uort  which  I  feel  contented  to  rest  npon :  seeing  that, 
to  my  preflfifjt  percyptitms,  there  crjuU  be  no  higher 
than  this  of  Deity  given.  It  satisfies  my  tntuilion 
cting  H^yXy :   and   beyond   this,   nothing  seems  tu  usi^ 


intnition,  I   have  just  app^od  to  the 

lo  eonsider  the  parallelism  with  the 
ovement.     But  I   know  tliut  this 
vail  nothing  with  the  orthodox,     I 
stands  with   them,    is  a  totally 
lion  as  it  stands  with  us.     It  is  the 
grijund  tbut  religion  has  nothing 
them,  therefore,  I  use  simply  thu 
jforth.    Will  they  not  agree  witll 
Bss  is  really  h  proof  of  benefi* 
f?     And,  again,  will  they  not 
show  such  a  Progress  ?    Put 
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as  I  have  pat  it,  is  there  any  one,  I  ask,  amongst  any  class  of 
thinkers  amongst  as,  who  is  bold  enoogh, — or,  as  perhaps  I 
should  say,  anhappy  enough, — ^really  to  deny  that  the  average 
existing  idea  of  Deity  is  superior,  say  to  that  of  the  times  of 
radest  fetish-worship, — or,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  that 
his  own  idea,  now  at  this  season  of  his  matorest  life,  is  deeper 
and  truer  than  that  which  he  had  when  first  emerging  from 
infancy? 

And  if  no  one  can  deny  it, — as  I  do  not  see  that  they 
can, — my  whole  point  is  gained.  That  is,  my  point  is  gained 
so  far  as  that  which  I  myself  consider  necessary.  I  do  not 
expect  that  I  shall,  as  yet,  have  satisfied  the  orthodox.  I 
have  as  yet  offered  only  a  priori  proof,  which  cannot  in  its 
nature  touch  him.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  elements  of  the 
conviction  should  be  spread  out  before  him  in  inductive  detail. 
And  something  towards  this  I  am  about  to  attempt  in  this 
volume,  after  I  shall  have  made  clear  the  proposition  Uiat  I 
have  to  prove.  What  the  Christian  demands  of  me,  and  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  me,  I  know  is  this :  where  lies  the  autho- 
rity for  that  which  I  call  religion?  '*  What,'*  he  will  say  to 
me,  **  have  you  to  offer  as  the  sanction  that  is  to  compel  a 
belief  that  you  yourself  own  cannot  be  spontaneous  ?  My  own 
religion, — ^the  religion  that  was  satisfactory  to  each  one  of  all 
of  us  a  little  time  ago, — gave  us  Miracles  as  a  testimony  of  the 
8omething-beyond-us  that  is  necessary  to  lead  us  into  that 
which  we  have  as  yet  no  cognizance  of,  and  no  desire  towards : 
— what  has  yours,  denying  them,  to  supply  in  Uieir  place?** 

It  is  a  just  demand ;  and  precisely  to  meet  this  demand  is 
that  which  I  am  here  projecting.  Truly,  I  have  no  miracles 
to  show,  such  as  we  all  once  esteemed  them.  But  the  attesta- 
tion that  I  am  proposing  is  one  that  for  my  own  part  I  should 
be  apt  to  call  miraculous  in  a  much  truer  sense  than  the  former: 
just  from  its  showing  what  stupendous  effects  can  come  from 
minute  iofiuences,  instead  of  showing,  as  supposed  miracles  for- 
merly showed,  how  an  enormously  incommensurate  power  had 
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to  be  employed  to  bring  abont  a  pony  effect.  The  order  of 
nature  reversed  to  promote  cheerftdness  at  a  marriage  feast — to 
cure  individoal  maladies — ^to  promote  an  inclination  to  faith 
in  an  obdnrate  disposition : — ^this  is,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  a 
device  of  the  same  class  as  the  steam-engine  would  be  if  it  had 
been  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  pointing  one  single 
pin.  It  would  show  a  delicacy  of  construction  that  would  in- 
deed awaken  the  astonishment  of  beholders — and  astonishment 
u  the  end  in  £&ct  attributed  by  Christian  apologists  to  the  tours 
ds  force  implied  in  miracles :  but  are  they  really  willing  to  allow 
these  exhibitions  of  Divine  power  as  on  the  same  footing  with 
works  of  mere  legerdemain  ?  For  real  utility,  it  is  in  the  order 
of  nature  that  violent  shocks  of  astonishment  do  not  work  mih 
moral  effect.  Experience  shows  that  the  gentlest  of  measures 
are  those  which  are  the  surest.  But  when  the  accum^lation 
of  minute  degrees  of  improvement  shows  itself  as  a  whole — 
then,  indeed,  we  may  turn  round  and  look  upon  it  with  wonder 
that  win  only  increase  into  the  deeper  admiration  the  longer 
we  dwell  upon  it. 

The  entire  character  of  the  attestation  of  our  religion  is 
changed  just  as  the  state  of  our  own  perception  is  changed, 
which  causes  us  to  see  that  the  former  attestation,  if  it  had 
been  real,  would  have  been  ineffectual.  We  no  longer  hold 
our  belief  as  resting  upon  the  immediate  Word  of  God,  autho- 
rized by  Uie  visible  form  and  audible  voice  of  the  Most  High  as 
having  taken  up  its  solitary  embodiment  in  one  individual 
human  being,  solely  to  be  hearkened  to  as  the  promulgator  of 
divine  truth  thenceforth  and  for  evermore: — nothing  of  this 
kind  of  sanction  have  we  at  all  to  offer.  But  we  have  some- 
thing that  we  think  much  more  really  divine.  We  have  the 
power  of  a  gradually-amassed  amount  of  human  experience 
now  at  length  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  capable  of  making 
itself  distinctly  intelligible: — experience  that  was  at  first  col- 
lected in  fragments  here  and  there  out  of  earnest  brain-labour 
of  independent  and  widely-different  thinkers  of  the  leading 
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order;  that  was  then  diffused,  and  tested,  and  sorted,  and  at 
last  assunilated,  through  the  practical  life-action  of  mnltitn- 
dinons  generations  of  common  human  beings ;  that  is  now  at 
length  arrived  at  the  point  when,  although  hitherto  the  whole 
operation  had  been  such  as  was  carried  on  without  any  sign 
of  what  was  destined  to  come  out  of  it,  except  for  the  star-like 
presentiments  of  the  forwarder  minds  engaged  in  it,  we  may 
feel — ^that  is,  those  of  us  who  at  this  latter  day  of  ours  have 
the  spirit  of  an  Elias  within  us,  may  feel — ^that  we  are  entitled 
to  proclaim  the  fulfilment  of  a  newly-ripened  principle  at  hand 
as  the  result  of  it.  So  fully  indeed  is  the  spirit  of  subtle 
thought  that  is  abroad  wrought  up  actually  towards  its  per- 
fectness,  that  nothing,  it  may  be  said,  is  any  longer  wanting 
for  its  manifestation,  except  that  it  shall  have  suddenly  found 
the  Voice  that  shall  render  it  articulate : — ^the  pure  and  accu- 
rate investment  in  the  daily  Speech  of  men,  such  as  shall  so 
faithfully  not  disfigure  the  inner  truth  contained  beneath  the 
outer  words,  as  shall  permit  it  to  do  that  which  finally  it 
must  do, — compel  the  world,  not  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  to 
listen  to  it. 

The  effect  upon  human  experience: — this  is  the  sole  test 
we  have  to  offer  in  the  place  of  superseded  miracle.  It  is  a 
test  that  shows  its  contrary  nature  to  the  former  test,  and  as  I 
think  its  marked  superiority,  by  requiring  to  be  taken  in  the 
method  of  an  inductive  examination  of  facts  that  belong  to 
the  past  history  of  men,  and  therefore  that  are  certainly  known 
as  facts,  instead  of  consisting  in  a  theoretic  assumption  of 
authority  as  proceeding  from  divine  acquaintance  with  facts 
that  at  the  time  of  the  uttering  of  the  sanction  were  altogether 
yet  in  the  future,  and  still  remain  so  in  part  at  our  own  day. 
If  the  inductive  examination  of  Christianity  in  this  manner  of 
past  history,  really  make  good  its  theoretic  claim, — as  I  think 
it  partially  will, — ^then,  but  only  then,  we  can  admit  to  the 
Christian  that  he  has  an  evidence  on  behalf  of  it  as  satisfactory 
to  us,  as  his  previous  evidence  was  to  himself.     We  think 
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that  hitherto  he  has  heen  satisfied  with  evidence  far  beneath 
the  mark. 

**  But,"  he  will  retort,  **  your  very  words  have  entangled  you 
in  a  dilemma!  You  have  asserted  that  evidence,  to  be  valid, 
must  deal  with  that  which  is  past,  and  yet  you  propose  to 
prove  the  truth  of  your  own  religion,  which  is  yet  a  thing 

of  the  future!"  **  Not  so,"  I  rejoin:  "the  acceptation  of 

my  religion,  as  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  is  indeed  still  a 
thing  of  the  future ;  but  my  religion  itself  is  a  thing  that  has 
been  in  existence,  in  growing  existence,  as  long  as  men  have 
been  men.  Do  you  not  see  that  your  religion,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  show  itself  to  be  a  true  religion,  is  a  genuine  portion  of 
mine,  that  belongs  to  me  just  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  you? 
And  when  once  I  shall  have  accomplished  that  which  I  have 
now  in  view,  and  proved  how  mine  is  only  a  fruit  that  springs 
out  of  yours,  and  forms  a  legitimate  continuation  of  yours,  I 
shall  have  established  myself  precisely  upon  your  strength, 
and  shall  apply  every  tittle  of  your  inductive  success  to  my 
own  benefit." 

But  this,  I  know,  will  seem  to  the  orthodox  the  greatest 
absurdity  of  all.  How  that  which  is  in  manifest  contradiction 
can  yet  be  in  harmonious  continuation,  is  a  proposition  to  which 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  assent  upon  the  mental  ground 
which  he  occupies.  To  remove  this  deepest  difficulty  of  all,  I 
must  have  recourse  to  the  final  kind  of  explanation  that  can  be 
obtained  only  by  entering  into  the  field  of  Psychology.  I 
must  show  how  the  contradictoriness  of  view  which  is  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  progress  in  knowledge  of  the  kind 
here  stated,  and  the  source  of  all  the  argument  attending  that 
progress,  is  rooted  in  the  essential  condition  of  the  mind's 
universal  action. 
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SECTION  II.  —  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LAW  BT  WHICH  THB  COlTTSABT 
ASPECTS  UNDER  WHICH  RELIOION  SUCCESSIVELY  PRESENTS  ITSELF, 
ARE  HERE  CONSIDERED  AS  FORVINO  THE  ALTERNATE  MEANS  OF  THB 
PROGRESS  OF  RELIOION,  AND  AT  THE  SAMS  TIME  OF  THE  GROWTH 
OF  THE   HUMAN   SOUL. 

As  an  index  to  this  inherent  contradictoriness  of  aspect, 
let  me  recur  to  the  statement  I  have  jnst  made,  as  matter  to 
myself  so  introvertihle,  of  progress  in  religions  ideas.  If  I 
had  made  such  an  assertion  in  general  conversation,  I  know 
very  well  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  who  attended  to  me, 
at  least  as  to  the  personal  section  of  it,  would  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  he  disposed  to  exclaim,  **  We  do  very  much  doubt 
whether  our  religion  is  purer  now  than  it  was  in  our  childhood  !** 
They  would  be  thinking  of  one  thing,  while  I  had  been  thinlnT^g 
of  another.  They^  as  I  should  explain  the  difference  to  myself, 
have  not  dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  matter  to  see  the  distinc- 
tion which  I  have  found  to  be  so  important  an  one,  between 
religion  as  apprehended  according  to  the  idea  of  it,  and  religion 
as  apprehended  according  to  the  sense  of  it. 

What  do  we  mean  by  *' religion*'?  Is  there  in  fact  any 
definition  of  it  possible  to  be  given  that  will  serve  all  the  occa- 
sions under  which  we  have  need  to  employ  the  term  ?  I  say. 
No.  There  is  indeed  one  meaning  of  religion  that  I  hope  is 
common  to  all  of  us,  as  relating  to  that  eminently  most  im- 
portant side  of  religion  which  is  the  one  we  have  to  live  under, 
the  practical  side ;  but  I  protest  that  when,  on  the  contrary, 
religion  is  considered  as  a  thing  that  we  have  expressly  to  think 
and  to  speak  about,  a  quite  different  meaning  of  the  term  of 
necessity  arises  to  us.  The  first  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
sense  of  religion,  swaying  solely  the  domain  of  feeling:  the 
latter  is  that  which  views  religion  as  a  thing  largely  associated 
with  intellect. 
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The  fonner  aspect,  common  to  ns  all,  is  the  one  that 
presents  itself  as  long  as  we  simply  consult  our  own  indivi- 
doal  conscionsness.  The  definition  of  religion  that  under  it 
we  should  all  agree  to  give  would  be  this:  that  it  consists 
in  an  intimate  recognition  of  Divine  guardianship  and  sym- 
pathy, held  characteristically  in  the  manner  of  an  intuition, 
which  thought,  so  far  from  aiding,  only  disturbs,  and  for  the 
time  dissipates.  But  this,  I  say,  paints  only  the  sense  of 
religion  which  is  allied  to  action,  and  not  the  one  which  is 
allied  to  words,  except  indeed  in  the  impulsive  utterances*  of 
devotion  or  poetry.  The  instant  we  begin  to  make  religion 
the  topic  of  deliberate  analysis,  there  is  an  instinctive  compul- 
sion, which  we  may  perceive  if  we  seek  for  it,  that  causes  us 
to  forsake  the  sphere  to  which  we  have  hitherto  limited  our- 
selves of  our  own  individual  consciousness,  and  to  substitute 
that  which  regards  mind  in  general.  The  case  is,  however, 
Uiat  no  one  is  aware  of  ihe  change,  until  an  abundance  of  dis- 
putatious talk,  either  with  otiiers  or  himself,  has  revealed  the 
fact  to  him.  Let  the  statement  be  made  in  ordinary  society, 
as  it  is  very  likely  to  be  made,  that  '*  Religion  has  advanced  in 
refinement  and  value  as  a  consequence  of  human  culture" : — it 
is  evident  that  religion  is  already  treated  by  the  speaker,  no 
longer  as  a  personal  sentiment,  but  as  an  abstract  substance, 
personified  as  having  an  independent  existence  of  its  own, 
although  the  personification  is  so  natural  to  the  habitual  tone 
of  thought  that  no  one  will  take  any  notice  of  it.  And,  accord- 
ingly, to  the  assertion  as  thus  expressed  there  will  scarcely  in 
any  instance  be  called  forth  an  opposition.  But  let  the  speaker 
continue  his  topic,  and  explain  his  original  vagueness  by 
saying,  in  more  accurately-laid-down  terms,  that  **  Religion 
is  a  thing  that  owes  its  growth,  and  consequently  its  life,  to 
Science'* :  and  how  few  amongst  the  hearers  will  not  instantly 

•  Literary  inierjectionB,  rndimental  to  the  dnly-elaborated  fonns  of 
logically  eonBtmcted  discnssion. 
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cry  ont  that  he  is  nt^ring  a  flat  denial  of  the  nature  that  is 
implied  in  the  essential  idea  of  religion ! — The  proper  meaning 
of  the  term  is  demanded.  They  go  back  for  it,  as  habitually, 
to  their  individual  consciousness;  the  speaker  adheres  to  his 
abstract  contemplation.  And  the  arguments  will  be  bandied 
about  between  them,  to  no  purpose,  until  at  last,  perhaps,  the 
truth  may  break  upon  one  of  them,  that  while  both  arguers 
have  right  upon  their  own  side,  the  subject  is  one  which,  like 
everything  else  in  the  r^ons  of  either  matter  or  spirit,  has 
two  sides  to  it. 

Some  quiet- minded  listener,  meanwhile,  will  be  sure  to 
have  been  meditating  within  himself, — **  What  is  the  use  of  the 
arguing?   why  not  let  each  of  us  be  content  to  think  his 

own  thought?     They  have  their  opinion:  I  have  mine." 

Very  bootlessly !  The  fact  is,  that  the  thinking  out  of  our  own 
thought  is  nothing  else  than  the  transferring  of  the  combat  to 
the  sphere  within  our  own  minds! — This  is  the  experience 
which  it  is  the  use  of  our  internal  meditations,  just  as  much  as 
of  our  social  arguings,  to  teach  us :  that  in  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds  there  is  rooted  the  necessity  which  compels 
us  universally  to  these  two  opposite  modes  of  judging  of  things ; 
the  alternate  play  of  which  opposite  modes  has  finally  to  pro- 
cure for  us  the  acquaintance  indispensable  for  us  with  the  two 
sides  pertaining  to  our  subject. 

Thought  has  nothing  to  do  with  Faith ;  it  has  everythjog 
to  do  with  it : — ^the  cultivation  of  Science  is  alien  to  the  culti- 
vation of  Religion ;  it  is  the  direct  means  to  it : — ^these  are  the 
contradictory  propositions  which  dawn  before  our  mental  vision, 
and  bewilder  us  with  their  equal  pretensions  to  truth,  until  we 
have  taught  ourselves  to  fix  them  into  their  several  stations. 
The  first  section  of  each  assertion  is  true  to  us  according  to 
the  aspect  of  religion  which  belongs  to  the  original  sense  of 
religion  in  all  of  us,  namely,  the  subjective  sense  of  our  indi- 
vidual consciousness.  The  second  is  true  to  us  only  when,  in 
addition  to  that  earliest  sense,  we  have  attained  to  that  which 
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belongs  to  the  abstract  or  objective  aspect  of  religion.  Bat 
this  later  sense  is  by  this  means  carried  so  far  into  the  province 
of  the  intellect,  as  to  have  compelled  the  change  of  designation 
for  it,  by  which  we  now  know  it  as  an  idea  instead  of  as  a  sense, 
nothwithstanding  its  still  retaining  of  the  outwardly  impres- 
sionable character  which  always  marks  it  as  of  the  nature  of  the 
senses — ^that  is,  it  remains  as  an  involuntarily-created  image, 
rather  than  as  a  deliberately-elaborated  thought.  Of  this  intel- 
lectual aspect  of  religion  I  have  already  given  at  p.  13  what 
appears  to  me  the  sufficing  definition.  The  test  of  its  being 
the  right  one,  according  to  my  principle,  will  be  that  it  shall 
be  found  in  the  end,  although  now  seen  as  contrasting  with  the 
ordinary  definition,  yet  at  the  same  time  as  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  it.  Between  the  assertion  of  this  agreement  however, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  proof,  lies  all  the  amount  of  struggling 
speculation  which  I  am  now  laying  myself  out  to  depict  1 

I  suppose  it  has  been  the  main  purpose  of  philosophy  ever 
since  the  German  school  of  it  was  instituted,  to  render  estab- 
lished this  distinction.  That  school  has  (teleologically  speaking) 
laid  out  for  itself  to  make  known  to  the  human  consciousness, 
once  for  all,  that  in  this  present  stage  of  its  development*  the 
human  mind  has  realized  the  possession  of  these  two  coinci- 
dent faculties  of  discernment,  the  knowing  of  the  matter  before 
it  as  Subject  and  as  Object.  It  is  however  a  task  beyond  me 
to  t)llow  the  subtleties  through  which  they  have  accomplished 
this  point ;  and  therefore  it  is  more  than  I  can  say  whether  my 
own  view  is  such  as  can  claim  an  harmony  with  theirs.  But 
I  will  state  the  system  upon  which  I  have  found  it  become 
intelligible  to  myself,  and  especially  upon  which  I  have  found 

•  I  am  aware  that  I  am  here  adding  an  idea, — that  of  development, 
— ^which  I  believe  the  German  school  did  not  suffice  of  itself  to  bring 
into  contribntion  to  the  world's  sum  of  discovery.  Bat  without  this  idea 
I  can  myself  make  no  sense  out  of  German  speculations.  This,  I  feel, 
is  the  desideratum  which  conveys  into  them  at  once  the  solidity  requisite 
for  truth,  not  otherwise  seeming  to  be  present  in  them. 
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it  simple  to  get  rid  of  that  which  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
all  in  respect  to  the  especial  matter  before  me : — ^namely,  the 
difficulty,  in  treating  of  the  matter  of  mental  operations,  of  the 
mind's  being  itself,  in  thinking  about  itself.  Subject  and  Olirjeet 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  creating  of 
the  power  of  Objectiye  contemplation  as  a  new  Sense  to  the 
mind,  diffi^rentiated  out  of  the  vague  power  of  general  subjec- 
tive contemplation,  just  as  the  finer  sense  of  Sight  becomes 
differentiated  out  of  the  body's  general  sense  of  Feeling:  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  to  me  in  conceiving  that  mental  power 
concentrated  to  the  accuteness  of  objective  vision  may  occupy 
itself  upon  the  other  department  of  mental  energy  known  as 
ordinary  subjective  sensation,  than  in  perceiving  how  the  bodily 
eye  looks  down  upon  the  working  of  those  characteristic  organs 
of  feeling,  the  hands.  (It  would  not  be  an  outrageous  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  Sight  takes  cognizance  of  Feeling;  or  even 
of  Hearing,  when  it  beholds  the  pricking  up  of  the  ears;  or  of 
Smellingy  when  it  notices  the  sniffing  of  the  nose.)  It  is  tme 
that  there  must  always  be  a  greater  strain  upon  the  mental 
function,  when  mind  is  required  to  look  upon  mind,  than  when 
it  is  required  to  look  only  upon  matter  external  to  self.  But 
this  is  the  meaning  of  gaining  the  new  function  of  acting  by 
Reflection.  This  strain  is  the  forcing  of  inward  self  into  outer 
projection,  which  gives  the  nature  to  all  and  every  sort  of  the 
higher  working  of  the  human  powers.  The  mind  never  toes 
behold  mind  until  it  has  obtained  the  image  of  mental  subjec- 
tivity thrown  out  in  front  of  it,  by  force  of  inward  emotionalism, 
into  that  form  which  we  know  as  symbol.  Thm  it  is,  that 
Feeling  (as  inward  emotion)  by  its  own  spontaneous  working 
creates  the  new  mental  sense :  it  keeps  compelling  the  exercise 
of  Reflection.  Let  us  suppose,  first,  the  simple  case  that 
thought  is  directed  outwards,  say  upon  the  examination  of  a 
flower.  The  observer  we  will  imagine  has  previously  taken  in 
all  belonging  to  the  flower  that  afiects  his  bodily  senses,  all 
that  can  be  appreciated  by  sight  and  smell  and  handling;  be 
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has,  moreover,  we  may  suppose,  imbibed  ont  of  it  a  general 
image  of  idealism  which  gives  delectation  to  his  passive  fancy; 
— bat  still  he  has  not  as  yet  thought  abont  it.  To  do  this,  is 
it  not  the  case  that  he  must  make  application  to  it  of  that 
already-gained  knowledge  of  organic  constraction  which  lies 
within  the  deeper  department  of  his  own  mental  registry? 
The  taming  oat  of  this  inner  store  is  the  obtaining  of  a  reflec- 
tion. He  compares  the  reflection  of  former  knowledge  with 
the  hitherto  an-ezamined  specimen  before  him,  -and  if  he  finds 
an  analogical  resemblance,  satisfies  himself  that  he  may  so  far 
record  it  together  with  things  that  he  has  acqaainted  himself 
with.  Bat  this  degree  of  knowledge  is  only  suijective.  He, 
the  sabject,  has  commanicated  to  his  new  object  only  the 
knowledge  that  was  already  his  own.  He  takes  hitherto  for 
granted  that  there  is  no  respect  in  which  the  object  will  show 
itself  different  from  former  objects  of  observation.  To  enter 
upon  the  search  for  sach  difference  is  to  examine  the  object 
no  longer  for  its  coincidence  with  the  observer's  present  stand- 
ing of  knowledge,  bat  as  it  were,  for  the  object's  own  sake: 
for  its  character  as  standing  upon  its  own  individuality.  And 
this  effort  of  abstracting  self-ism  oat  of  the  consideration,  is 
the  rendering  of  the  view  an  objective  one.  Conseqaently 
it  seems  to  me  right, — though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  here 
agreeing  with  general  practice, — ^to  call  the  person  who  em- 
ploys only  the  first  degree  of  the  thinking  function,  a  subjec- 
tive thinker,  while  I  call  the  employer  of  the  higher  degree  an 
objective  thinker.  That  is,  I  call  the  person  who  for  the  time 
recurs  to  the  objective  mode  an  objective  thinker,  by  way  of 
distinction:  for  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  no  person  can 
think  objectively  except  by  an  express  strain  upon  his  faculties. 
The  mode  of  mind  which  is  habitual  to  every  human  being 
must  be  that  in  which  his  own  egoism  is  predominant  to  him, 
and  in  which  therefore  his  thought  remains  subjective.  And 
in  the  highest  exercise  of  human  thought,  there  is  still  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  the  habitual  state,  for  the  sake  of  incessant 
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comparison,  that  renders,  I  imagine,  every  conception  a  matter 
of  two-fold  constmction :  a  thing  that  is  framed  by  the  con- 
stantly alternate  insertion  of  accessions  to  the  web  and  woof  of 

it. Now,  as  to  this  example  of  the  flower : — I  should  say, 

the  knowledge  attained  by  the  subjective  examiner  was  only  a 
vague,  or  a  superficial  knowledge ;  while  that  attained  by  the 
objective  examiner  was  a  knowledge  that  went  much  deeper 
into  the  matter.*  Therefore,  for  convenience*  sake,  laying  this 
down  in  the  manner  of  a  general  formula,  I  say  that  subjec- 
tive thought  is  thus  shown  capable  of  only  compassing  what  I 
classify  as  the  outer  side  of  knowledge,  while  only  objective 
thought  is  capable  of  penetrating  to  the  mner  side.  And  this, 
exactly  contrary  to  its  own  pretension !  For  subjective  thought 
is  that  which  expressly  piques  itself  upon  Imier  comprehension ! 
— ^but  in  fact  is  too  full  of  itself  ever  to  get  out  of  itself,  so 
as  really  to  get  inside  of  its  matter  of  thought. 

Here,  then,  is  that  which  causes  such  inflnite  complication 
and  liability  to  confusion  in  the  matter.  There  are  two  sides 
to  the  subject-matter  of  thought;  two  modes  to  the  mind's 
capability  of  judging.  The  highest  kind  of  mind,  in  which 
has  been  realized  the  differentiation  of  the  two  modes,  is  aware 
that  in  considering  either  of  the  outer  or  the  inner  side,  it  can 
severally  employ  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  its  own  two 
modes :  it  can  think  of  the  outer  side  both  subjectively  and 
objectively ;  it  can  think  of  the  inner  side  both  subjecti\elj 
and  objectively.  But  the  merely  subjective  thinker,  whose  own 
mind  is  yet  unorganized  to  the  requisite  perception  of  di&r- 
ence,  has  his  images  either  as  yet  hidden  under  the  primitive 

•  It  occnn  to  me  that  here  is  a  reason  for  the  verbal  eqtuTocatioii 
that  constantly  ariseS  as  to  the  uses  of  these  words  subject  and  ol^eeU, 
In  writing  the  above,  it  would  have  come  naturally  to  me  to  have  said 
**  deeper  into  the  subject ".  And  it  is  explicable  why  it  should  be  so,  when 
we  consider,  as  above,  that  in  objective  thinking  we  really  transfer  our- 
selves so  far  into  the  matter  of  our  thought  as  to  feel  that  its  subjectivity 
is  really  ours  also. 
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coarseness  of  the  symbol  conceived  by  the  first  dawning  in- 
stinct of  psychation,  or  all  ronsed  into  a  jnmble  of  hopeless 
confusion.  For  observe  how  the  occasion  for  puzzle  is  in- 
creased, by  that  which  is  the  very  law  that  makes  the  puzzle  a 
necessity :  namely,  that  the  organization  of  mind  required  to 
clear  up  the  puzzle,  only  comes  to  the  mind  as  the  consequence 
of  the  puzzle.  It  is  the  trying,  and  the  actually  fruitless 
trying,  after  heretofore  unattempted  matter  of  abstract  con- 
templation, that  alone  creates  within  us  the  faculty,  before 
unpossessed,  which  is  the  only  proper  means  of  dealing  with 
abstract  matter  of  contemplation. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  apply  this  to  the  matter  that  is  imme- 
diate with  us.  Let  us  consider  that  the  object  of  the  mind's 
contemplation  is  Itself.  I  assert  that  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  understanding  of  the  operation  is  immensely  diminished 
by  the  view  I  am  propounding,  which  precisely  makes  Self- 
knowledge  to  be  a  thing  identical  with  Religion  (in  its  intel- 
lectual bearing).  For  although  I  admit  that  Religion  has  for 
its  final  aim  the  unattainable  but  still  legitimate  object  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  yet  I  assert  that  what  it  really  does  succeed 
in  gaining  is  the  knowledge  of  Self,  and  of  Self  in  its  most 
important  because  most  deeply-seated  department :  that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  Self  as  possessed  of  a  Sotd,  The  acquisition  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Soul  as  the  realization  out  of  Religion,  is 
thof  point  the  acknowledgment  of  which  brings  my  principle  into 
the  coincidence  I  claim  with  orthodoxy.  I  agree  with  it  too  in 
acknowledging  that  herein  is  the  broad  line  of  distinction  made 
clear  that  separates  Religion  from  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge : 
that  is,  from  Science  properly  so  called.  Science  regards 
the  knowledge  of  things  external  to  consciousness ;  Religion 
consists  always  in  the  gaining  of  an  internal  Con-science. 
There  is  only  one  of  the  strict  sciences  that  lends  itself  truly 
as  the  helpful  coadjutor  with  Religion,  in  contradistinction  to 
all  other  sciences,  and  that  is  Psychology.  The  knowledge 
of  Psychology  is,  in  fact,  the  outer  surface  of  the  knowledge 
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of  that  which  is  the  object  of  Religion.  Though  we  caimoi 
know  God,  we  can  know  the  human  mind,  which  is  to  cis  the 
immediate  first-fimits  of  the  knowledge  whose  inner  essence  i» 
inaccessible. 

It  is  very  trae  that  Self-knowledge,  in  other  departments 
than  this  of  the  Sonl,  is,  as  it  at  present  stands,  of  quite 
different  nature  from  Religion.  But  surely  histoid  has  certi- 
fied to  us  in  a  sufficient  manner  that  this  was  not  the  case 
originallj.  Surely  no  one,  with  recent  lights,  wiU  dispute  that 
each  several  faculty  we  now  possess,  whether  intellectual  or 
otherwise,  was  conceived  of  as  a  mythological  entity  at  the 
beginning.  The  reason  why  the  mythology  is  stiU  apparent 
in  regard  to  the  Soul  of  man,  although  discarded  in  the  other 
instances,  is  that  the  perception  of  a  Soul  within  him  is  the 
latest  of  man*s  discoveries,  and  is  still  only  in  the  act  of 
completing  itself,  so  that  the  mythology  still  remains  hanging 

visibly  about  it. ^Havo  I  said,  **  in  the  act  of  completing 

itself**  ?  How  difficult  is  it  to  resist  that  ever-recurring  fancy 
of  completeness^  as  if  it  were  not  a  metaphysical  impossibility 
in  the  case  of  every  thing  that  is  human  I  No :  as  I  am 
myself  expressly  aiming  to  show,  there  is  no  completeness  to 
our  idea  of  self,  or  of  anything  else,  any  more  than  to  our  idea 
of  God.  Absolute  correctness,  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of 
things,  we  have  clean  done  with  for  ever.  The  only  thing  to 
be  thought  of,  in  any  kind  of  knowledge,  is  that  relative  degree 
of  truth  which  will  serve  us  for  practical  action.  Thus  the 
Soul  within  us,  the  knowledge  of  which  wo  consider  ourselves 
to  have  gained,  is  in  absolute  fact  a  vaguely-diffused  Expe- 
rience,— ^not  a  thing  at  all.  The  idea  of  the  Soul  as  a  Soul, 
which  as  I  assert  is  the  fruit  out  of  the  mythology  upon  the 
subject  which  remains  when  the  primitive  coarseness  of  the 
symbol  has  given  place  to  the  proper  character  of  an  Idea, — 
when  the  Entity  has  fined  down  into  the  Essence, — is  still  as 
much  as  ever  only  a  symbol  of  that  which  man  cannot  think 
of  except  through  a  symbol.     He  cannot  by  any  possibility 
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think  of  Experience  as  it  really  occurred.  That  was  in  its 
nature  only  matter  of  Feeling.  The  matter  of  Feeling  when 
projected  outwardly  for  contemplation  inevitably  takes  limita- 
tion from  circumstance  ;  and  there  is  essentially  the  same  kind 
of  limitation, — adventitious  limitation, — ^whether  the  restricting 
influence  be  simply  the  power  of  Words,  or  Definition,  or  whether 
it  be  the  more  sensual  configuration  of  hieroglyphic  mythology. 

^What  I  should  have  said  is,  that  the  discovery  of  a  Soul 

has  attained  the  completeness  proper  to  human  thought  when 
the  mythology  of  the  symbol  is  thus  abstracted,  and  the  verbal 
symbol  alone  is  retained. 

My  proposition  then  is,  that  the  whole  purport  of  religious 
development  resolves  itself  into  this  :  the  action  of  the  human 
mind,  seeking  (teleologically  speaking)  to  know  itself.  The 
need  of  the  case  was  to  create  a  Symbol  that  should  adequately 
afibrd  the  reflection  of  inner  condition ;  which  reflection,  being 
obtained,  should  be  the  means,  as  it  was  the  only  possible 
means,  of  the  bettering  of  that  inner  condition.  A  Symbol 
teas  created ;  but  it  was  defective  in  that  respect  wherein  it 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  defective  at  the  beginning.  It  was 
defective  in  so  far  that  the  mind  that  created  it  was  as  yet  only 
in  a  state  of  simple  subjectivity.  Once  the  higher  faculty 
comes  to  be  developed,  in  this  special  sphere  of  its  operation, 
and  the  power  of  Introspection  acquires  at  once  the  capacity 
to  compass  its  purpose.  The  Symbol,  through  gradually  re- 
fining influence,  has  become  abstracted  from  all  the  amount  of 
sensible  imagery  that  was  only  an  encumbrance  ;  the  abstract 
faculty  thenceforth  engendered  in  man  has  no  longer  any  diffi- 
culty in  treating  the  matter  of  Self  as  Object :  it  has  obtained 
the  insight  it  was  seeking  for.  And  thus,  I  think,  the  operation 
is  shown  to  be  really  in  the  simplest  conformity  with  the 
general  rule  of  psychical  action. 

You  see,  too,  how  I  consider  that  Psychology  establishes 
the  position  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  occupy  in  arguing 
with  the  orthodox.     It  is  a  necessity  of  my  principle  to  regard 
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them  as  npon  a  lower  mental  level  than  myself.  I  peroeivo 
how  orthodoxy  was  the  right  thing  for  the  period  in  human 
history  that  has  now  passed  away.  But  I  perceive  also  that 
its  adaptation  to  the  age  in  which  it  sprang  forth  is  the  veiy 
token  of  its  inadequacy  to  the  present.  As  long  as  the  average 
condition  of  the  hnman  mind  was  naturally  only  that  of  mere 
subjectivity,  it  was  as  beneficial  as  it  was  inevitable  that  symbols 
of  the  coarsest  kind  should  be  created.  We  know  that  this  age 
w(u  the  rich  season  of  all  such  symbolization.  The  human  mind 
in  its  hitherto  crass  personal  egoism,  whatever  matter  it  attacked, 
could  only  deal  with  it  by  an  efiusion  of  concrete,  sensual  self- 
repetition.  Its  symbols  were  saturated  with  the  mere  individual 
personality  of  the  creator.  But  on  this  very  account  they  served 
their  purpose.  The  soul  has  finally  to  be  known  as  the  purest 
piece  of  Individualism  pertaining  to  man.  The  earnestness  of 
the  Self-ism  worked  out  the  true  character  of  religioosneaiL 
The  habit  of  living  under  the  Symbol  produced  the  habit  of 
religion.  The  habit  of  religion  produced  the  intrinsic  senti- 
ment and  sense  of  religion,  which  was  henceforth  never  to  be 
lost  as  an  organic  part  of  the  human  constitution.  Whenever 
we  are  in  the  mood  of  subjectivity, — and  as  I  have  said  sob* 
jectivity  is  the  ordinary  condition  of  all  of  us,  the  sense  of 
religion,  in  so  far  as  we  are  in  a  healthy  normal  state,  mnst 
be  present  with  us.  But  the  inability  to  entertain  the  more 
abstract  condition  when  required,  is  what  at  this  present  day 
we  can  only  account  as  a  deficiency. 

I  have  now,  as  I  think,  shown  sufficient  cause  for  the 
different  tone  of  mind  prevailing  amongst  opposite  professon 
respecting  the  very  same  matter  of  religion.  Religion,  be  it 
always  remembered,  is  to  us  that  which  our  mind  makes  it, 
and  never  anything  else.  The  orthodox  professor  sees  it  under 
only  one  aspect,  and  that  of  the  most  confused  sort ;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  have  arranged  our  perceptions  of  it  under  four 
aspects.    Three  of  the  definitions  thus  required  I  have  already 
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incidentally  supplied,  as  suited  to  my  own  thought;  and  for 
clearness'  sake,  let  me  repeat  them : — 

If  the  mood  of  onr  mind  he  Sahjective,  the  definitions  of 
the  outer  and  inner  sides  of  religion  respectively  will  he  these : — 
First. — That  of  the  Inner  side  will  he,  that  it  consists 
in  a  sense  of  Divine  guardianship  and  sympathy  (I  take 
this  first  hecause  it  is  that  one  of  the  permanent  aspects 
which  most  closely  corresponds  with  the  original  single 
aspect  of  the  orthodox) ; — 

Second* — That  of  the  Outer  side,  conveying  the  idea 
of  religion  supplying  the  hasis  to  the  just-stated  sense  of 
religion^  will  he  that  it  consists  in  the  attaining  of  a  Con- 
sciousness of  Deity,  acting  within  ourselves  as  a  portion 
of  a  general  force  (see  p.  18). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mood  of  our  mind  he  of  the  higher 
intellectual  strain  which  (quasi)  rids  itself  of  suhjeetive,  or 
purely  personal,  images,  and  hecomes  Objective,  the  more 
definite  form  will  he  required  as  follows : — 

Third. — The  Outer  side  (this  being  the  one  actually  first 
realized,)  will  consist  in  the  abstract  fact  of  the  human 
acquisition  of  the  faculty  known  as  the  human  Soul ; — 
And  the  fourth  definition,  or  that  of  the  Inner  side,  re- 
quiring to  be  added,  must  evidently  be  that  which  shall 
correspond  with  this  third,  (just  as  the  first  corresponded 
with  the  second)  by  expressing  the  relation  held  by  the  human 
Soul  as  towards  the  entire  remainder  of  Universal  Existence : — 
to  set  forth  which  relation  will  constitute  my  whole  object  when 
I  come  to  the  more  practical  and  later  part  of -this  work.  For 
it  is  the  necessity  of  the  very  facts  upon  which  I  am  here  at 
issue  with  the  orthodox,  that  I  cannot  arrive  at  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  sentiment  of  religion,  till  I  have 
worked  out  fully  m  the  first  place  its  intellectual  phase.  He, 
with  his  one  definition  of  religion,  all-sufficient  as  he  esteems 
it,  makes  it  his  special  boast  that  he  has  no  need  of  any  other. 
Religion,  he  says,  has  only  to  be  felt,  and  he  prefers  not  to 
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•think  aboat  it.  ''Can  taking  thought,"  he  virtnally  asks, 
**  add  one  cubic  to  its  stature  ?" — while  we  rejoin,  "  Yes,  tmlj 
it  can !  seeing  that  taking  thought  is  the  natural  exercise  oi 
that  which  belongs  to  the  mind,  whatever  be  the  case  with  the 
body;  and  that  if  religion  be  debarred  from  proper  mental 
exercise,  it  can  but  fall  into  degeneracy  and  decay.'* 

As  the  consequence  of  the  classification  of  my  ideas,  I  hav< 
no  longer  the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  question  that  I  supposec 
under  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  this  section:  the  dis 
cussion,  namely,  as  to  the  fact  of  religious  progress.  I  8e< 
how  the  turning  of  human  faculties,  for  a  certain  limited  period 
in  the  alien  direction  of  thinking  about  religion,  instead  of  con 
tinuously  resting  in  the  inner  feeling  of  it,  is  the  natural  meani 
of  working  out  the  purification  and  elevation  of  that  innei 
feeling,  and  so  of  effecting  a  progress  for  it.  This  is  iki 
Psychological  law  that  fiUs  up  the  measure  of  my  confidence 
and  that  does  so  the  more,  the  farther  I  see  how  intelligibh 
are  its  bearings,  in  fact,  upon  the  whole  field  of  the  phenomeni 
attending  the  progress. 

The  necessity  for  this  periodical  turning  out  of  persona 
emotion  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  abstrac 
contemplation,  (in  addition  to  the  modification  gained  at  th 
same  time  from  outward  circumstance,)  causes  an  appearanc 
of  stages  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  mind.  To  pass  fron 
subjective  unorganism  into  subjective  organism  requires  ai 
intervening  dwelling  in  the  alien  phase  of  scientific  abstract 
ness,  whose  real  purport  does  not,  however,  record  itself  in  th 
consciousness,  till  the  return  is  made  into  habitual  condition 
when  the  marking  of  difierence  now  made  in  that  conditio: 
shows  as  a  distinct  era.  This  is  one  fact  to  be  attended  to 
and  another  is,  that  the  transaction  of  passing  frt)m  one  ments 
attitude  to  another  is  always  that  which  we  know  as  the  crea 
tion  of  Forms.  When  the  mind  is  passing  out  of  the  conditio: 
of  prevailing  Emotion  into  that  of  prevailing  Ratiocination,  j 
creates  Forms  of  Belief;   when  it  is  passing  in  the  revera 
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directum,  it  creates  Forms  of  Thought.  The  first  are  religions 
Sjmhols ;  the  last  are  intellectual  Formulas :  hut  hoth,  I  sup- 
pose, are  of  one  nature,  and  have  one  function, — ^to  convert 
that  which  is  impulsive  into  that  which  shall  have  heen  checked 
and  corroborated  by  experience. 

I  am  speaking  now,  as  I  hope  will  be  understood,  as  to  the 
general  habit  of  the  mind,  working  out  changes  upon  a  large 
historical  stage.  But  I  do  indeed  conceive  that  the  same  thing 
goes  on  also  upon  a  smaller  scale,  in  what  constitutes  in  fact  the 
universal  manner  of  psychation :  that  is,  that  the  whole  sense 
of  mind  within  us  is  caused  by  an  incessant  alternation  between 
two  phases,  corresponding  to  those  here  described.  Every  men- 
tal sensation  I  consider  to  have  been  caused  by  a  temporary 
projection  out  of  simple  sensation.  The  individual  mind  in 
which  such  projections  come  to  be  noted  as  characteristic,  is 
only  that  which  has  them  more  prominently  than  other  indi- 
viduals :  and  so  of  different  modes  of  mind.  And  when  I  say,  as 
above,  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  epoch  during  which  the  mind 
creates  Forms  of  Belief,  I  mean  that  during  that  epoch  there 
is  a  general  prevailing  condition  of  only  very  feeble  projection 
out  of  self-ism  into  abstraction ;  and  the  reverse  in  the  opposite 
case. 

The  creation  of  the  long-enduring  Symbol  of  Faith  which 
we  call  Christianity,  was  the  work  of  those  centuries  of  human 
history  during  which  the  abundant  subjectivity  of  the  mind 
demanded  the  working  out  of  the  not  yet  attained  function  of 
self-abstraction.  As  soon  as  the  demand  was  satisfied,  and  the 
Symbol  was  completed,  the  counter-demand  arose  that  the  new 
function  must  also  have  its  exercise.  Thought  began  to  operate 
upon  the  Symbol,  and  just  because  in  so  doing  it  had  to  create 
Forms  of  Thought  for  its  purpose,  it  destroyed  the  substance  of 
that  which  was  the  Form  of  Emotion.  As  long  as  abstract 
science  remained  in  the  ascendant,  Religion  was  to  all  appear- 
ance being  continually  crushed  out  of  existence.  It  was  not 
till  the  very  time  of  the  present  day  that,  according  to  my 
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belief,  the  third  section  of  the  process  arrived,  which,  by  teach- 
ing the  law  of  mental  development,  shows  how  the  improvement 
in  fact  gained  to  religion  by  the  correcting  inflnenoe  registers 
and  establishes  itself  in  the  stock  of  the  human  constitution. 

The  nature  of  the  force  that  compels  the  mind  in  these 
opposite  directions,  when  once  the  duplicity  of  function  is  esta- 
blished, I  conceive  to  be  chiefly  that  of  re-action:  the  mind 
naturally  tending  towards  the  mood  that  it  is  in  want  of.  But 
here  is  another  special  matter,  of  the  highest  metaphysical 
importance,  to  be  attended  to  in  connection  with  the  realization 
of  these  three-fold  stages. 

As  my  easiest  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  my  own  experience  in  the  working  out 
of  abstract  conception,  as  I  have  described  it  in  my  former 
volume  of  **  Thoughts  in  Aid  of  Faith.'*  It  is  true  that  it  is 
always  a  perilous  thing  to  set  ourselves  to  generalize  upon  our 
own  special  experience ;  but  let  me  say,  as  my  excuse  in  this 
instance,  that  if  I  had  not  had  a  latent  presentiment  that  the 
experience  I  had  encountered  was  such  as  would  bear  the  gene- 
ralizing upon,  I  should  never  have  thought  of  laying  it  out  al 
all  for  public  inspection.  It  was  in  that  work  my  object  to 
show  the  gradual  formation,  in  successive  layers,  of  the  con- 
viction respecting  Helicon  that  finally  had  seemed  to  myself 
satisfactory.  And  I  will  now  state  in  a  condensed  formula  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  law  of  the  matter,  through  the 
folfilling  of  which  I  believe  that  success  is  only  possibly  to  be 
gained : — precisely  because,  as  will  be  seen,  I  assume  that  suc- 
cess in  interpreting  the  natural  facts  of  the  growth  of  Christ- 
ianity depends  upon  our  mind's  acting  upon  a  similar  track. 

The  three-fold  process  then,  as  I  experienced  it,  was  this: — 

First,  starting  as  I  did  from  the  basis  of  supematundism, 
I  found  that  the  need  present  with  me  was  for  an  implicit  search 
into  the  truth  afforded  by  History.  And  what  is  this,  I  now 
ask,  but  a  beginning  with  that  outer  side  of  knowledge  which 
I  assert  to  be  always  required? — only,  be  it  observed,  with  this 
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most  notable  qualification: — The  study  of  History  is  the  ex- 
amination of  the  external  fiEtcts  of  a  subject,  esteemed  not  only 
as  they  are,  bat  as  they  have  been. 

The  second  step  was  that  which  gave  the  contradictory 
aspect.  Having  gained,  as  I  supposed,  some  tangible  impres- 
sion as  to  what  History  could  show,  I  turned  to  see  what 
could  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  great  mistake  that  my  own 
feelings  had  made  in  the  matter.  There  arose  a  re-actionary 
craving  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  subject.  I  was  compelled 
to  seek  out  the  internal  facts,  forming,  as  I  may  say,  the  His- 
tory of  human  nature,  in  continuance  of  that  former  History  of 
human  transactions.  For  the  same  qualification  was  necessary 
here  also,  that  the  internal  facts  must  be  considered  not  only 
as  they  are,  but  also  as  they  have  been. 

And  lastly,  the  third  step  was  the  one  which  combined  the 
conflicting  results  of  the  two  former,  by  showing  to  me  this 
very  capability  of  so  reconciling  contradictions  as  constituting 
in  itself  the  actual  law  of  psychical  Development: — ^that  is,  by 
showing  how  the  course  of  human  transactions,  working  upon 
the  course  of  human  nature,  is  the  proper  means  by  which  is 
effected  the  stable  advancement  of  the  latter. 

Now  by  this  formula  becomes  evident  the  metaphysical  fact 
to  which  I  have  just  called  attention.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  three-fold  process,  constituting  what  may  be  called  a 
single  step  or  interval  of  progress,  the  matter  of  pervading 
significance,  as  really  conveying  to  it  the  character  of  progress, 
is  that  the  step  is  shown  as  being  consummated  through  the 
gaining  of  the  sense  of  Time.*    It  is  the  introduction  of  this 

•  As  an  inBtance  of  the  beginning  need  for  external  History  on  every 
muTersal  occasion  of  a  fresh  awakening  of  the  mind's  attention,  we  may 
take  the  recent  illustration  oat  of  pure  matter  of  science  in  regard  to  the 
observation  of  the  son's  spots.  During  the  discussion  upon  the  nature 
of  them  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  British  Association  at  New- 
castle, was  it  not  evident  that  the  stringent  requisition  was  felt  to  be  first 
to  ascertain  what  might  have  been  the  behaviour  of  those  spots,  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  what  the  spots  really  are  f 
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new  consideration  that  first,  as  I  believe,  conveys  to  the  mmd 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  what  it  has  been  doing.  The  law  of 
the  matter,  as  I  wonld  propound  it,  is  the  following:  thai  the 
means  of  ripening  the  human  faculty  out  of  its  original  anljee- 
tivity  into  the  compound  habit  of  mind  which  maintainB  itsdf 
by  the  alternate  play  of  the  actively-objectiTe  function  (deafing 
with  outer  facts)  and  the  passively-subjective  repose  of  the 
thinking  principle  (falling  back  upon  the  more  habitoallj  eon- 
genial  dealing  with  inner  facts)  consists  precisely  in  the  acquir- 
ing of  this  novel  mode  of  estimation, — ^this  learning,  on  the 
part  of  the  mind,  to  see  its  own  subjection  to  that  which  it  has 
already  seen  as  the  controller  of  all  things  besides  itself,  the 
sovereign  power  of  Time. 

The  sense  arrives,  as  I  suppose,  just  by  the  fact  of  the 
change  of  mental  position  that  has  been  going  on.  From 
having  exalted  itself  to  an  external  station  whence  to  look  down 
upon  its  subjective  self; — from  having  subsequently  plunged 
back  into  the  recesses  of  self,  with  all  the  greater  depth  of 
(so-to-speak)  self-sympathy,  on  account  of  the  temporary  alien- 
ation : — the  mind  comes  to  entertain  the  recognition  of  change 
of  condition  as  belonging  to  itself, — change,  that  is,  both  as 
regards  its  recent  abstract  position,  and  its  previous  inferior 
subjective  position.  It  entertains  the  idea  of  its  own  condition 
under  different  circumstances  as  successive  phases  of  condition. 
And  this  is  the  gaining  of  the  idea  of  development  in  relation 
to  itself  as  the  work  of  Time. 

When  I  said,  therefore,  that  my  conception  of  the  purport 
of  Christianity,  as  making  us  aware  of  the  possession  of  a  Soul, 
was  in  agreement  with  the  orthodox,  I  had  still  to  point  out 
this  respect  in  which  I  consider  my  view  to  go  far  beyond 
theirs.  The  orthodox  idea  of  the  Soul  was  that  which  was 
incapable  of  change  or  extension:  it  was  a  thing  literally  of 
that  inorganic  sort  which  they  instinctively  associate  with  it 
when  they  describe  it  by  the  figure, — beautiful  as  a  figure, — 
of  its  being  '<  a  spark''  emitted  from  the  bosom  of  <*  heavenly 
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flame*'  which  is  Deity.  Taken  with  the  literahiess  that  they 
do  take  it,  the  figure  is  sorely  the  farthest  from  being  beautiful ! 
Do  they  not  imply  by  it  that  the  character  of  Deity  is  to  them 
as  the  flint  or  other  mineral  substance  that  really  is  always  the 
furnisher  of  the  spark!  And  such  a  suggestion  is,  I  assure 
them,  as  barbarous  to  my  feeling,  as  I  know  that  the  interpre- 
tation which  /  put  upon  the  figure,  and  which  makes  it  more 
pertinent  to  me,  is  a  nullifying  of  it  to  their  feeling.  But  let 
us  stop  to  attend  to  one  little  fact,  and  see  if  the  matter  does 
not  come  out  straight  between  us.  The  sparks  which  accord- 
ing to  the  old-world  notion  were  portions  out  of  the  peculiar 
Entity  of  the  substance  of  Fire,  are  brought  to  light  by  modem 
chemistry  as  no  other  properly  than  incandescent  particles  of 
mineral,  flinty  or  gaseous.  Does  not  this  afford,  I  ask,  the  true 
reflection  of  the  very  dilemma  of  our  controversy  ?  TJiey  accuse 
me  of  denying  the  existence  of  the  spark  because  I  say  there 
is  proved  to  be  no  such  substance  as  that  supposed  element 
of  Fire,  except  as  an  ideal  image;  I  accuse  them  of  degrading 
the  ideal  character  of  the  spark  by  the  literalism  which,  in 
taking  the  '<  emission'*  as  an  actual  one,  really  makes  the  natiu*e 
of  the  spark  upon  the  same  low  level  with  the  carbon  or  flint. 

Do  I  then  really  desire  to  prove,  I  shall  be  asked,  that  the 
Soul  is  in  very  deed  nothing  at  all  except  only  thus  an  appari- 
tion of  incandescent  feeling? — It  is,  at  all  events,  only  thus 
that  I  knaic  any  thing  about  it.  What  it  is  in  absolute  fact,  as- 
I  have  told  you,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  no  capacity  for  know- 
ing. God  only  knows.  But  when  I  do  know  it  thus  as  incan- 
descent feeling,  relatively  to  myself,  I  turn  round  to  ask  again 
of  you,  what  is  there  of  greater  importance  respecting  it  that 
I  require  to  know?  Surely  I  know  it  as  that  which  concerns 
me  far  more  immediately  than  any  thing  else  about  it  can  con- 
cern me.  What  do  you  care  to  know  about  the  spark  more 
urgently  than  that  in  touching  you  it  will  bum  you? 

Let  me  ask  you  farther  this :  do  you  not  know  the  spark, 
after  all,  upon  the  very  same  terms  that  you  know  the  flint, — 
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the  ideal  entity  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  of  evidence  as  the 
so-called  mineral  reality :— excepting  indeed  the  modification 
that  its  nature  rightfully  demands?  The  spark  as  Flint  yoa 
say  you  know  as  such  because  it  possesses  the  substantial 
attribute  of  extended  Solidity?  Very  well:  your  measoiing 
standard  is  a  sufficing  one  because  it  is  adapted  to  the  thing 
you  measure.  An  inorganic  substance  like  Flint  whose  nature 
is  such  that  it  shows  upon  itself  no  evidence  of  the  infloenoe 
of  Time,  requires  no  thought  of  Time  to  enter  into  its  defini- 
tion. Solidity  is  a  term  that  respects  Space  alone  of  the  two 
great  metaphysical  divisions.  It  is  an  idea  also  that  is  proper 
to  the  early  mental  stage  of  mere  sulrjectivity,  and  corresponds 
with  it  the  more  precisely  because  in  fiEict,  although  the  regard  to 
Time  b  not  yet  differentiated  out  of  it,  it  is  nevertheless  present 
in  a  nascent  state  jumbled  up  together  with  the  idea  of  Spaoe. 
When  thought  has  dwelt  upon  the  idea, — occasion  for  it  having 
arisen  in  the  organic  character  of  the  matter  in  hand, — ^it  be- 
comes perceptible  that  Solidity  really  means  the  capability  of 
preserving  the  form  to  which  the  object  is  accustomed  fsolitus) 
in  resistance  not  to  a  single  attack,  but  to  a  successum  of  attacks 
upon  Solidity,  And  under  the  influence  of  this  new  consider- 
ation, Solidity  naturally  changes  itself  into  Durability.*  Ex- 
tension as  Durability  moans  Extension  in  regard  to  Time,  while 
Extension  in  regard  to  Space  remains  still  lurking  under  the 
original  term  with  an  understood  variation  that  it  now  means 
the  act  of  extension  instead  of  as  formerly  the  simple  fad  of 
extension. 

•  The  word  that  really  corresponds  to  Solidity  by  its  indtudon  of  the 
two  aspects  of  Space  and  Time  in  one  is  Expansion.  The  two  terms,  I 
wonld  say,  adequately  depict  the  difference  I  am  drawing  oat  between 
Orthodoxy  and  Development-principle.  The  one  is  fixed  and  therein 
earthy;  the  other  is  expansive.  Observe,  for  the  whole  of  the  above 
scheme,  the  degree  of  sanction  that  I  may  claim  from  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Locke: — *'  And  if  the  names  of  things  may  at  all  direct  our 

thonghts  towards  the  originals  of  men*s  ideas one  may  have  oooasicm 

to  think,  by  the  name  duration,  that  the  continuation  of  existeDce,  with 
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I  say  then,  that  just  as  the  spark  when  taken  as  Flint  is 
known  by  its  extension  in  solidity,  so  is  the  spark  when  taken 
as  Fire  known  by  its  dnrability  in  extension.  It  endnres,  so 
long  as  it  endores,  inasmuch  as  it  extends ;  it  extends  as  long 
as  ever  it  endnres.  It  is  this  which  forms  the  especial  attribute 
which  makes  Fire  what  it  is  in  our  apprehension,  an  idea  that 
is  altogether  exalted  above  that  of  the  fragmentary  mineral,  by 
the  organism  introduced  into  it,  which  makes  it  at  once  instinct 
with  life.  Fire  is  a  vital  image :  our  mental  image  of  flint  is 
as  destitute  of  life  as  the  thing  it  images.  Keep  the  distinc- 
tions clear  between  that  which  is  imaginary,  and  that  which  is 
imagined,  and  our  thinking  ability  is  at  once  solid  and  vitally 
true.  But,  mix  up  the  two,  and  our  thought  is,  as  I  have 
said,  all  in  a  jumble:  —  a  jumble  that  may  be  very  little 
trouble  to  us  with  regard  to  this  transitory  illustration  of  the 
spark,  but  that  is  of  the  most  eminent  significance  in  relation 
to  that  which  the  spark  so  happily  typifies. 

When  you  image  to  yourself  that  the  human  soul  is  literaUy 
an  instantaneous  production  after  the  identical  fashion  of  the 
creation  of  an  ignited  atom  of  flint,  I  say  that  your  conception 
is  still  of  that  low  sort  which  is  only  appropriate  to  the  most 
inferior  of  the  departments  of  actual  existence.  It  remains  in 
the  very  same  region  of  crass  mythology  which  produced  the 
metallic  notion  of  Wisdom  in  her  armour,  springing,  spear  in 
hand,  out  of  the  cleft  skull  of  Jove.  It  is  a  conception  of  that 
unadvised,  little  carefully-worked-up  sort,  which  characterizes 
every  way  of  accounting  for  things  in  the  mode  of  miracle: — 

a  kind  of  reflistance  to  any  destrnctiye  force,  and  the  continuation  of 
solidity..  ..were  thought  to  have  some  analogy,  and  gave  occasion  to 

words  so  near  of  kin,  as  durare  and  durum  et$e But  be  that  as  it  will, 

this  is  certain,  that  whoever  porsnes  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them 
sometimes  launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body,  into  the  infinity  of  space 
or  expansion ;  the  idea  whereof  is  distinct  and  separate  from  body,  and 
all  other  things:  which  may  (to  those  who  please)  be  a  subject  of  farther 
meditation."    On  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  II.,  oh.  16,  §  L 
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a  supposing  of  effect  brought  about  without  regard  to  the  Time 
that  really  was  needed  to  bring  it  about. 

All  this,  however,  must  be  unintelligible  to  the  orthodox 
upon  his  own  ground ;  he  can  only  consider  it  as  ihai  which  I 
am  very  sure  he  will  consider  it : — a  petty  quibble  upon  words. 
^Vhen  I  come  to  draw  out  the  explanation  in  detail,  I  hope  the 
case  may  be  otherwise ;  but  in  this  introductory  outline  I  can 
only  expect  the  misunderstanding  that  according  to  my  own  prin- 
ciple lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  And  it  is  moreover 
inevitable  with  regard  to  the  thinker  that  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  orthodox,  not  at  all  less  than  with  regard  to  the  orthodox 
himself.  For  if  the  orthodox,  as  I  suppose,  rests  upon  a  range 
of  thought  that,  having  never  yet  attempted  to  make  introspection 
upon  itself,  is  by  that  very  fact  upon  a  lower  level  than  mine,* 
yet  in  respect  of  his  regard  to  religion,  which  he  and  I  equally 
maintain  to  be  the  chief  thing  with  us,  the  plane  of  our 
thoughts  at  all  events  is  parallel.  But  the  Positivist  who  has 
by  his  own  profession  turned  his  back  upon  religion,  and  for 
the  present  rests  in  an  intellectual  alienation  from  it,  if  nearer 
to  me  in  one  respect,  lies  as  to  his  direction  at  an  angle  of  the 
greatest  difference.  I  say  that  he  is  stopping  short  at  the 
stage  of  scientific  abstraction  that  really  ought  to  re-act  by 
bringing  him  on  to  me.  But  where  he  actually  is,  he  cannot 
even  see  the  meaning  that  I  intend  by  the  very  words  I  use. 
My  continuing  to  talk,  as  I  do,  about  *'  God'*  and  '*  the  Sonl*' 
is  to  him  as  sheer  nonsense,  as  perhaps  to  the  orthodox  it  is 
profane  blasphemy. 

•  Of  course  I  mean  a  relatively  lower  level.  I  may  be  arguing  with 
a  man  whose  actual  power  of  mind  is  far  above  mine,  and  who  may 
therefore  have  the  right  to  look  down  upon  mo :  but  still  it  is  poBsibls 
that  his  mind  may  not  have  reached  the  stage  of  its  own  developmeiit 
corresponding  to  mine  which  alone  can  enable  him  to  understand  me, — 
mine,  on  the  other  hand,  being  always  possibly  defective  in  the  contraiy 
way  of  l»eing  over-hasty, — premature  and  feeble.  The  meanest  herb  that 
bears  a  flower,  if  it  do  indeed  bear  a  flower,  mu^t  be  thought  of  in  classi- 
fication as  in  a  condition  that  in  so  far  is  beyond  that  of  the  oak  itself. 
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While,  however,  I  propound  these  mental  stages,  as  aflford- 
ing  to  me  the  sufficient  reason  for  all  this  occasional  unin- 
telligihleness,  I  must  not  omit  to  render  more  prominent  than 
I  have  done,  one  important  point  of  my  explanation.  I  said 
only  that  these  stages  existed  as  an  appearance.  I  have  no 
idea  of  them  as  that  kind  of  reality  which  proves  itself  as  such 
by  making  its  indelible  mark  upon  the  habitual  consciousness  of 
mankind.  I  consider  them  as  pertaining  solely  to  the  thought 
that  created  them,  and  that  created  them  because  it  could  not 
get  on  without  them.  Like  all  other  work  of  classification, 
I  consider  the  distinction  implied  by  them,  while  essentially 
necessary  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  purely  arbitrary 
on  the  contrary  and  more  familiar  mode  of  judging.  To  itself, 
the  subjective  consciousness  is,  as  we  have  seen,  always  one 
and  indivisible :  a  tablet  in  which  we  may  indeed  perceive,  by 
taking  in  large  masses  of  experience  together,  so  much  of  pro- 
gress as  that  our  spiritual  nature  is  at  the  actual  moment  to 
some  indefinite  extent  wider  and  deeper  than  it  was  in  time 
past,  and  less  wide  and  less  deep  than  we  aspire  for  it  to  be- 
come in  time  future,  but  in  which  every  kind  of  more  special 
demarcation  is  utterly  wanting.  The  subjective  consciousness 
is  by  its  nature  as  incognizant  of  any  thing  like  linear  boun- 
daries or  particular  eras  of  transition  in  itself,  as  it  is  of  the 
rational  material  that  brings  to  it  the  incessant  maintenance 
required  to  its  substance  from  without.  And  in  this  respect  it 
is  in  fact  only  showing  its  fidelity  as  that  which  the  subjective 
consciousness  ought  to  be,  the  genuine  transcript  of  circum- 
stantial nature.  Neither  in  the  actual  course  of  experience, 
any  more  than  here  in  the  human  registry  of  experience,  is 
there  any  thing  which  at  all  corresponds  with  this  assortment 
into  mental  epochs,  and  seasons  of  passing  over  into  one  or 
the  other  of  the  different  modes  of  function.  In  reality  they 
are  going  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  except  for  a  degree  of 
separateness  too  minute  for  ordinary  thought  to  distinguish, 
although  veritably  such  as  still,  in  spite  of  its  minuteness,  serves 
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the  purpose  to  which  abstract  penetration  is  able  to  make  it 
minister: — ^I  mean,  to  exhibit  that  true  order  of  precedence  as 
to  the  outer  side  of  knowledge  needing  to  establish  itself  in 
priority  to  the  imter  side  which  I  hold  to  be  of  fundamental 
necessity.  The  triply-marked  operation,  by  which  I  signify 
the  gaining  of  one  and  the  other  side  and  then  their  combina- 
tion; and  which,  as  one  entire  operation  after  another  is  ac- 
complished, shows  the  general  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the 
tangible  mode  of  the  formation  of  successive  layers  of  accretion 
to  the  mental  substance:  is  a  matter  solely  of  the  peculiar 
necessity  that  belongs  to  all  obtaining  of  general  conceptions. 
Have  we  not  seen, — is  it  not  universally  acknowledged, — that 
the  intellect  can  do  nothing  without  its  Forms,  any  more  than 
the  semi-intellectual  religious  imagination?  And,  indeed,  to 
those  that  persist  in  holding  by  the  demand  for  correspondence 
with  external  fact,  it  may  be  replied,  that  there  is  here,  after 
all,  just  the  same  kind  of  sanction  for  the  distinction  made,  as 
there  is  in  an  abundance  of  other  instances  in  which  custom  has 
long  caused  us  to  feel  no  want  for  any  thing  more.  There  is 
the  same  ground  of  distinction,  for  example,  as  that  in  the 
cases  of  which  we  so  familiarly  avail  ourselves,  without  any 
demur  as  to  the  arbitrariness  which  some  of  us  have  perhaps 
never  been  aware  of,  but  which  all  of  us  have  no  present 
thought  about, — the  separation  between  youth  and  age,  sommer 
and  winter,  day  and  night. 

Do  you  not  perceive,  then,  the  analogical  force  that  I  am 
going  to  claim  out  of  this,  both  for  my  psychological  scheme, 
and  the  argument  on  behalf  of  which  my  psychology  is  adduced  f 
— Grant  that  the  forms  of  intellect,  for  all  their  arbitrariness, 
have  nevertheless  this  acknowledged  utility ; — grant  also,  as  this 
first  datum  analogically  tends  to  prove,  that  the  forms  of  intel- 
lectual emotion,  although  perhaps  somewhat  frailer  in  their 
nature,  are  still  essentially  of  similar  kind: — and  the  proved 
utility  of  the  one  class  is  the  strongest  antecedent  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  utility  of  the  other.     The  creating  of  distinctiye 
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forms,  all  arbitrary  though  they  are,  has  long  been  owned  as 
the  glory  of  the  intellect :  why  shall  we  hesitate  to  admit  that 
the  creating  of  distinctive  forms  may  also  be  the  glory  of  onr 
religions  nature,  notwithstanding  the  arbitrariness  which  is 
being  shown  to  exist  here  also?  In  the  former  case,  we  have 
not  the  least  uneasiness  to  say  that  these  forms  are  the  firoit  of 
mere  human  invention, — ^that  where  the  human  mind  is  not, 
there  they  are  not; — ^why  shall  we  be  afraid  to  recognize  that 
our  religious  symbols  have  also  not  a  bit  of  reahty  within  them, 
save  always  this,  which  afker  all  is  the  truest  reality  that  can 
possibly  exist  for  us :  that  they  have  had  a  genuine  foundation 
within  our  own  human  nature,  and  by  their  practical  exercise 
have  shown  themselves  a  genuine  benefit  to  human  nature? 
Upon  the  reality  of  this  benefit, — ^I  come  round  to  my  former 
conclusion, — I  am  willing,  for  my  own  part,  to  rest  the  whole 
evidence  of  Religion,  and  of  Religion  as  a  work  of  intrinsically 
Divine  Origin. 


SECTION  III. — THE  DEVELOPlffENT-TIEW  OF  RELIGION,  BY  WHICH  IT 
▲PPEABS  AS  A  COMMON  STOCK,  MAINTAINED  TO  MANKIND  BY  SUCOESSIVB 
IN8TAN0EB  OT  FORMAL  DESTRUCTION  AND  RENEWAL:  LYINO  OPEN  TO, 
AND  DEMANDING,  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  A  GENERAL  COMPARATIYE  SURVEY. 
— ^ASSUMPTION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AS  THE  FORM  WHICH  18  ADEQUATELY 
REPRESENTATTVI  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  RELIGION  IN  GENERAL. 

Having  now  shown,  as  I  hope,  that  my  belief  with  regard 
to  these  two  important  points  of  God  and  the  human  Soul  is 
by  no  means  the  negation  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  be, 
but  that  it  is  really  a  most  solid  and  expanding  belief,  I  must 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  position  that  my  view  causes  me  to 
hold  towards  the  general  matter  of  human  belief. 

And  what  I  claim  it  to  be  is  indeed  no  less  than  that  en- 
larged and  deepened  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  salgaei,  such 
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08  no  ono  can  deny,  when  so  stated,  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
arriving  at  a  true  judgment  respecting  it.  Orthodoxy  has 
sj-mpathy  only  ^^ithin  its  o^wi  sphere ;  Positivism,  which  treats  ' 
religion  as  only  matter  of  abstract  science,  cannot  be  said  to 
to  have  any  sympathy  with  it  at  all :  but  the  Development-yiew 
which  takes  the  whole  of  human  belief  as  disposed  in  the 
manner  of  one  common  stock,  is  that  which  of  necessity  carries 
a  vital  interest  into  every  part  of  it. 

Think  of  it,  and  you  will  see  that  this  sympathy  comes, 
and  can  come,  only  with  that  special  view  which  has  just  been 
stated  as  the  law  of  Forms : — Forms,  which  in  this  matter  of 
religion  are  so  inevitably  apt  to  be  treated  by  reformers  with 
what  I  cannot  help  esteeming  a  most  nnphilosophic  contempt 
From  the  point  of  view  taken  by  Positivism,  Forms  of  belief 
are  certain  products  created  out  of  the  mind,  indicating  a 
certain  condition,  which  when  the  mind  has  passed  beyond 
that  condition,  are  of  no  farther  import,  but  simply  deserve  to 
be  cast  away.  To  Development-\'iew,  on  the  contrary,  Forms 
are  precisely  that  portion  of  the  integral  substance  of  the  mind 
wherein  consists  the  real  energy  that  has  the  continued  creating 
of  the  mind.  Instead  of  being  considered  as  merely  products 
out  of  the  mind,  though  such  products  they  undoubtedly  are, 
they  ought  to  be  much  more  influentially  regarded  as  the  real 
sourcvs  of  mind.  Without  Forms  of  Faith,  I  say  we  could 
never  have  had  Faith  itself.  Faith  is  the  present  result  out  of 
previous  Forms :  and  this  manner  of  regarding  it  is,  I  assert, 
the  only  means  of  doing  justice  to  those  Forms,  and  to  the 
whole  subject  connected  with  those  Forms. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Forms  of  Faith  must  severaUy  pass 
away,  being,  as  they  are,  in  their  nature,  successive :  but  thW 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  their  requiring  to  be  cast  away. 
By  reducing  them,  as  is  here  proposed  to  be  done,  to  con- 
formity ^ith  the  genonil  law  of  organic  increase,  we  see  how 
the  falling  off  of  some  certain  portion  of  exterior  element  ia  the 
phenomenon  that  alwa}'s  naturally  accompanies,  and  indicates 
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the  existence  of,  the  counter-phenomenon  of  the  assunilation 
of  the  true  substance  of  the  Form.  The  falling  off  is  the  sign 
at  once  of  the  Form's  having  had  a  true  work  to  perform,  and 
of  its  having  performed  it  truly.  And  thus  we  come  to  the 
right  balance  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  Form  ought 
always  to  be  held,  as  compared  with  the  substance :  neither 
the  original  over-estimation  which  at  first  exulted  that  the 
presently- sufficing  Form  must  of  necessity  be  permanent ;  nor 
the  under-estimation  which  on  finding  out  its  merely  temporary 
character  is  apt  to  look  back  upon  it  with  contempt.  The 
finding  of  this  balance  is,  I  say,  the  removal  of  a  practical 
torment  unspeakable. 

What  is  Growth,  let  us  consider,  throughout  the  whole 
economy  of  Nature,  other  than  always  this  same  process  of 
continuously  accepting  of,  and  profiting  by,  the  successive  acts 
of  formal  destruction  ?  Constant  attachment  as  to  substance, 
under  periodical  instances  of  abandonment  as  to  form: — this 
is  the  universal  paradox  that  in  one  kind  of  living  experience 
after  another,  always  afresh  startles  and  terrifies  us  at  first, 
and  strengthens  and  consoles  us  at  last.  Is  it  not  truly  a 
reason  for  rejoicing  that  it  is  only  this  old  thing  over  again  that 
has  just  been  agitating  us  in  the  soul-shaking  catastrophe  come 
over  our  religion  ?  Shall  we  not  indeed  be  glad, — I  appeal  to 
every  struggler  after  truth,  now  in  the  agonies  of  self-contradic- 
tion, and  half  of  self-condemnation  resulting  therefrom : — shall 
we  not  have  the  right  to  congratulate  ourselves,  if  it  really  be 
made  clear  that  this  harassing  tearing  of  ourselves  away  from 
all  our  early  associations  of  belief  is  only  the  expression  for 
that  outer  loosening  and  fertilizing  of  the  soil,  and  those  inner 
growing  pains,  which  will  have  to  end  in  their  spreading  them- 
selves out  in  only  a  larger  sphere  of  always  similar  kind  of 
construction?    And  surely  the  world-wide  analogy  is  strong 

enough  to  support  the  trust! Nay,  as  a  still  closer  analogy: 

— if  the  whole  substance  of  our  body  is  continually  passing 
away  without  any  interruption  to  our  identity,  how  much 

E 
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simpler  than  this  is  it  to  believe  that  the  same  kind  of  thn^ 
may  happen  to  oar  religion?  How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the 
conviction,  that  it  is  at  least  the  natural  state  of  the  ease,  that 
our  faith  also  has  been  really  only  establishing  itself  by  the 
very  means  that  at  first  appeared  to  be  uprooting  it? 

The  recognition  of  this  identity  as  preserved  in  the  essen- 
tial matter  of  religion,  whatever  be  the  outward  changes  that 
it  may  undergo,  is  the  third  leading  point  which  I  now  oflfar 
as  proving  the  genuine  religiousness  of  my  views.  Together 
with  the  recognition  comes  the  sense  of  personal  consisteney  of 
faith,  so  much  deepened  by  this  fact  of  its  resting  upon  the 
larger  sense  of  the  general  continuity  of  faith,  as  I  may  aay 
from  my  own  individual  experience  to  have  an  irresistible 
power  ia  winning  over  to  such  an  impression  of  those  views. 
I  own  that,  as  an  habitual  influence,  I  should  even  now  fisel 
very  little  satisfaction  in  them,  if  it  were  not  for  the  re-assur- 
ance,— always  needed  in  cases  of  change, — ^that  this  perception 
brings  home  to  mo.  It  would  have  been  but  a  sony  thing  to 
have  had  the  soul  broken  up  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  when 
most  the  strength  of  soul  is  needed,  if  this  confidence  as  to  the 
real  obedience  to  the  law  of  preservation  even  in  tha  very  liMt 
of  the  dispersion,  had  not,  as  I  say  it  does^  brought  with  it  the 
renewal,  and  more  than  the  renewal,  of  early  vigour.  But 
very  slight  ground  of  self-gratulation  should  I  have  found, — 
for  remember  I  am  now  speaking  only  for  myself, — ^in  even  the 
most  palpable  superiority  of  present  fidth  that  might  have  been 
gained,  if  the  acquisition  had  really  been  made,  as  at  first  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  made,  and  as  it  must  still  appear  to 
orthodox  believers  to  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  abaolote 
subversal  and  denial  of  the  faith  that  had  gone  before  it.  If  I 
could  not  now  perceive  that  what  was  once  true  to  me,  and  true 
to  the  world,  was  true  for  ever,  in  relation  to  what  had  to  oome 
after  it,  I  do  not  deny  to  myself  that  I  should  inevitably  &11 
away  to  cease  believing  at  all  henceforth  both  m  myself  and  in 
the  world.    Yes :  if  I  could  not  see  in  relation  to  Christianity 
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just  as  truly  as  was  seen  by  the  master-spirits  of  that  religion 
in  relation  to  Judaism,  that  neither  of  this  later  form  of  realiza- 
tion <<can  one  jot  or  one  tittle  pass  away,  until  all  be  fulfilled" 
in  the  newly-arriving  doctrines  of  General  Religion, — ^never,  I 
am  convinced,  could  the  latter  take  any  real  hold  upon  me : 
never,  in  fact,  could  it  ^  a  religion  to  me.  For  what  i$  reli- 
gion, if  not  that  which  is  Universal?  I  see  truly  that  the  old 
assertion  of  Catholicity,  and  reprehension  of  schism,  made  by 
the  recent  form  of  faith  at  its  period  of  culminating  vigour,  and 
in  fact  the  sign  of  that  vigour,  was  an  instinct  as  to  the  requi- 
sition of  the  case  that  would  have  the  right  to  rise  up  against 
any  form  that  came  after  it  that  did  not  carry  it  out. 

But  Development-principle  does  carry  out  the  Catholicity ; 
and  carries  it  out  to  an  extent  of  which  the  former  prescience 
of  the  principle  gave  only  the  faintest  conception.  By  showing 
religion  under  this  great  continuity,  which  applies  now  not  only 
to  all  present  spheres  of  human  acceptation,  but  also  to  those 
of  all  past  ages  of  time,  it  is  exhibiting  a  Catholicity  as  much 
larger  than  the  merely  "  Roman*',  as  that  which  is  naturally 
based  must  always  be  larger  than  that  which  is  humanly 
partial.  The  Catholicity  of  General  Religion  is  such  as  shows 
that  union  really  lies  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  intrinsic  con- 
stitution of  men :  the  Roman  Catholicity  had  a  dawning  idea 
that  the  union  must  be  a  good-  thing  for  men,  but  not  seeing 
yet  that  it  was  in  them,  and  not  knowing  yet  how  it  was  rightly 
to  be  brought  about,  made  the  mistake  of  fancying  that  it  could 
be  extrinsically  forced  upon  men,  and  so  made  itself  a  hindrance 
to  the  very  thing  it  was  ignorantly  attempting  to  accomplish : — 
the  times  of  which  ignorance  "God  winked  at*',  and  is  now 
doing  the  work  at  His  own  time,  and  in  His  own  way. 

When  we  see  the  various  modes  of  error  in  belief,  no  longer 
in  the  light  of  heresies  that  we  have  the  right  to  punish,  or 
even  to  despise,  but  only  as  the  incomplete  condition  that  must 
of  necessity  belong  to  that  which  has  to  ripen  out  of  the  lower 
state  into  the  higher ; — and  when  we  bethink  ourselves,  that  it 
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is  the  matter  of  oar  own  most  cherished  aspiration  that  oar 
own  condition,  as  presently  occupied,  has  to  appear  in  the  Yery 
same  light  to  the  station  to  be  attained  hereafter: — charitf 
towards  the  imperfection  is  so  inevitable  that  indeed  it  no  longer 
requires  to  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  required  inculcation.  Our 
sphere  of  religious  sympathy  has  been  so  much  enlarged  beyond 
its  former  bounds,  that  the  original  matter  of  duly  has  become 
matter  of  simple  unquestioning  feeling.  And  have  we  not  here, 
I  appeal  to  all  Christians,  the  very  element  which  they,  at  all 
events,  will  not  deny  as  by  the  strongest  article  of  their  pro- 
fession the  veritable  essence  of  religion,  on  the  humacn  side  of 
it?  Maintaining  Charity,  as  it  is  thus  shown  that  our  new 
doctrine  does  maintain  it,  have  we  not,  I  say,  the  right  to  claim 
Paul  himself  as  bearing  prophetic  testimony  in  its  favonr,  and 
as  encouraging  us  to  rely  that  not  only  Faith,  but  Hope  also, 
will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  end  to  complete  the  natoral 
conjunction ! 

An  expanded  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  in  addition  to 
the  deepened  sense  of  Deity  which  I  have  already  claimed  for 
the  new  form  of  faith,  fdls  up  surely  the  whole  character  that 
we  have  rightly  to  seek  for  in  our  religion.  And  who  will  dis- 
pute that  this  is  the  immediate  attendant  upon  the  recognition 
of  continuity  just  spoken  of?  But  there  is  in  the  specialty 
of  my  view  exactly  the  provision  that  meets  the  demand  for 
Charity  in  that  respect  wherein  Charity,  in  the  modem  and 
more  nicely-defined  sense  of  it,  differs  from  the  ordinary  senti- 
ment of  Love,  over  and  above  its  general  maintenance  of  the 
latter.  For  while  the  consciousness  of  identity  in  our  faith 
with  that  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  fellow-beings  ministers  to 
the  growth  of  habitual  fcUow-feeling,  the  peculiar  means  of  the 
preservation  of  identity,  consisting  in  the  perpetually  renewed 
existence  of  contrary  states  of  feeling,  affords  the  ground  for 
the  peculiar  kind  of  Love  which  precisely  consists  in  the  power 
to  maintain  sympathy  while  in  the  presence  of  difference.  Bay, 
— as  we  may  say,  out  of  our  experience, — that  Charity  is  a 
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form  of  Love  most  eminently  beaniofnl  and  desirable:  in  the 
yiew  now  offered  I  argne  that  there  is  exactly  the  adaptation  to 
human  needs  that  comes  with  quite  a  peculiar  force  of  its  own. 
For  not  only  does  this  especial  provision  for  disagreement 
amongst  men  furnish  the  actual  basis  for  charity,  in  its  afford- 
ing of  that  without  which  charity  would  have  nothing  to  exer- 
cise itself  upon ;  but  it  vindicates  the  necessity  for  all  that 
constant  warfare  in  the  mode  of  logic  and  argument  without 
which  intellect  would  cease  to  be  intellect,  and  men  would  cease 
to  be  men.  Even  down  to  the  very  low  ground  of  opinionative, 
self-esteemative,  assertion, — ^which,  low  as  it  is,  is  a  quality 
that  cannot  be  entirely  abandoned  as  long  as  we  are  human 
beings, — even  here,  there  is  the  permanent  source  of  mainte- 
nance. For  while  the  characteristically-subjective  thinker  will 
be  commanded  by  his  increased  charity  to  own  that  the  charac- 
teristically-objective thinker  holds  an  integral  portion  of  the 
truth  which  they  are  aiming  at  in  common ;  and  the  reverse : 
yet,  inasmuch  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  that  the  opposite 
phases  should  be  worked  out  in  an  incessant  course  of  alterna- 
tion, it  will  always  be  open  to  question  to  the  parties  eoncemed, 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  really  possess  that  higher  level  of 
the  two  which  he  seems  to  himself  to  possess.  And  here  again 
is  made  good  the  constant  ground  for  charity  in  the  sphere 
where  so  familiarly  we  know  the  value  of  it, — in  that,  namely, 
of  the  matter  that  is  purely  and  simply  personal. 

But  now  this  very  showing  how  upon  this  principle  argument 
can  be  carried  on  to  the  truest  advantage,  is  also  the  showing 
how  in  its  intrinsic  nature  the  principle  rises  altogether  above 
the  ground  of  argument.  Examined  for  its  own  sake, — and 
that  is  certainly  the  only  way  I  am  going  to  examine  it  here, — 
there  is  no  longer  any  thing  to  argue  about.  The  different 
stations  of  belief  which  have  led  on  to  the  coming  to  the  point 
where  I  now  stand,  are  no  longer  known  to  me  as  those  occu- 
pied by  individual  antagonists,  but  are  those  which  I  remember 
myself  to  have  formerly  occupied,  or  which  I  see  by  sympathy 
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must  have  been  logically  occupied  as  the  natnral  prepanlkm 
for  my  own  position.  The  only  kind  of  conflict  remaining  iB, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  myself:  have  I  made  my  present  station 
good  by  assimilating  oat  of  the  common  stock  of  religion  in 
time  past  that  which  makes  my  individual  condition  a  lawfiil 
consequent  upon,  and  integral  portion  of,  the  Catholic  wholet 
— and,  on  the  other,  with  the  mass  of  human  experience:  is  the 
entire  course  of  religious  development,  shown  in  history,  reaDj 
such  as  shows  that  continuous  and  consistent  advance  whidi 
alone  can  make  good  the  figure  of  the  common  stock  .as  thus 
applied  to  it?  In  both  aspects, — that  is,  upon  consideiatioin 
both  individual  and  general, — does  it  really  fulfil  the  character 
of  eminent  benefit  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it  a 
Religion?  I  have  come  back  to  the  appeal  to  Experienee 
which  I  ofiered  as  the  test  at  the  end  of  my  first  section,  and 
to  answer  which  will  be  my  purpose  after  finishing  this  pro- 
liminaiy  outline  of  my  general  position. 

To  possess  a  personal  satisfaction  in  religion,  otherwise 
than  in  that  manner  of  supi)osed  miraculous  confirmation  whieh 
is  here  discarded,  there  is  no  sufficing  means  except  in  the 
being  able  to  trace  every  portion  of  it  down  to  a  natural  root 
in  the  constitution  of  human  nature.  And  it  is  evident  thai 
this  can  only  be  done  by  taking  the  matter  of  religion  as  fonn- 
ing  one  common  stock.  Not  in  any  other  way  than  this,  but 
in  this  way  most  surely,  ynmt  there  be  discoverable  those  inner 
fibres  of  rational  connexion  whose  existence  all  along  to  the 
foundation  is  the  only  true  means  of  convincing  us  that  onr  pre- 
sent belief  really  haa  a  foundation.  And  till  we  have  seen  that  it 
has  such,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  consider  the  personal  qnestioQ 
of  how  that  belief  is  calculated  to  meet  the  state  of  our 
own  needs.  The  outer  side  of  the  matter  inevitably  precedes 
the  inner.  Personal  feeling  must  stretch  itself  out  into  the 
abstractness  that  makes  it  quasi  m-personal,  before  it  can 
efiectually  look  down  upon  itself.  And  therefore  it  wiU  be  in 
this  order  that  I  shall  deal  with  the  subject.     I  shaU  first 
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examine  what  I  can  make  oat  of  the  development  of  religion 
as  shown  in  the  general  history  of  the  past,  and  then  retom 
to  consider  how  the  result  thus  obtained  practically  affects 
myself. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  entering  upon  so  large  a 
range  as  that  which  is  here  implied,  I  am  not  pretending  any 
thing  more  than  offering  a  delineation  of  those  general  reflec- 
tions which  to  mys^  have  seemed  to  afford  guiding  snggestions  ^ 
throngh  the  study.  My  object  is  as  narrow  in  one  way  as  it  is 
extensive  in  another.  And  so  much  has  already  been  done  in 
the  laying  down  of  the  broader  landmarks  of  the  subject,  that 
it  is  perhaps  only  too  easy,  and  too  invitingly  tempting,  to  go  on 
for  oneself  mapping  out  the  field  under  those  hasty  general- 
izations, which  are  so  liable  to  appear  to  the  mind  that  origi- 
nates them  sufficient  in  the  place  of  prolonged  investigation  of 
particulars!  In  what  follows  I  have,  however,  at  least  the 
assurance  on  behalf  of  my  own,  that  in  framing  them  I  have 
possessed  the  consciousness  of  not  going  far  away  from  opinions 
which  have  a  real  weight  of  authority.  And  yet  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  generalizations  that  they  must  always  be  largely 
affected  by  the  individual  mind  that  employs  them. — ^And  this 
is  so  remarkably  the  case  with  the  one  generalization  that 
is  now  of  leading  importance  with  me,  that  I  must  carefully 
explain  myself  respecting  it  before  I  begin  to  make  use  of  it. 

The  generalization  I  speak  of  is  in  fact  the  one  by  which  I 
feel  that  Providence  itself  has  aided  me,  by  laying  out  an 
arrangement  of  such  beginning  simplicity  as  makes  me  not 
afraid  of  entering  upon  the  task.  I  see  that,  in  wishing  to 
inquire  into  religion  universally,  there  is  one  special  form  of 
religion,  and  that  the  one  most  near  in  position  to  myself, 
which  includes  within  it  all  that  is  necessary  for  me  to  examine 
in  order  to  have  a  representative  idea  of  all  the  rest.  But 
then,  after  it  has  been  thus  accepted,  what  u  Christianity? 
I  am  still  thrown  entirely  upon  my  own  resources  to  paint 
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accurately  to  myself  what  it  is  that  the  adopted  generalinticii 
expresses  to  me.  And  this  is  a  matter  that  exactly  is  baflUng 
accordingly  as  we  do  not  remember  the  vagaeness  propa  to 
itself  which  can  be  fixed  only  by  a  fixed  pnrpose  in  the  mmd 
that  deals  with  it.  Let  any  one  question  himself,  and  he  triD 
perceive  how  the  limitation  that  he  may  have  determined  to  pnt 
upon  the  idea,  as  seeming  to  him  for  the  moment  he  made  it  a 
true  one,  will  melt  away  of  its  own  accord  the  instant  he  saSen 
his  thought  in  the  least  degree  to  diverge.  A  new  definition  is 
in  fact  required,  not  only  for  every  separate  person  thai  nses 
it,  but  for  every  special  mood  of  mind  under  which  one  person 
may  desire  to  appropriate  it.  As  a  general  average  idea, 
Christianity  means  the  embodiment  of  human  belief  that  has 
been  comprised  in  our  own  ancestral  connexion  within  the  space 
since  the  time  of  Christ.  But  let  us,  on  the  one  hand,  be  urged 
into  greater  definiteness,  and  it  will  shrink  into  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Apostles* 
Creed ; — let  us,  on  the  other  hand,  suffer  our  idea  to  dilate  by 
attention  to  detail,  and  the  space  will  advance  and  recede  till 
we  shall  see  the  literal  truth  of  the  saying  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  was  before  Abraham. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  my  purpose  of  a  representative  notion 
of  religion,  the  largest  possible  of  these  definitions,  and  in  so 
far  the  vaguest,  is  the  one  that  I  am  in  need  of.  Christianity 
is,  then,  I  will  say,  to  me,  that  which  includes,  not  only  every 
subordinate  division  of  sects  that  can  by  any  consideration  be 
taken  as  belonging  to  its  immediate  form,  but  also  the  whole  of 
religion  that  went  before,  preparing  the  way  for  that  form,  and 
every  one  of  the  subsidiary  forms  that  have  subsequently  to  its 
origination  been  derived  out  of  it.  It  is  the  one  great  stock» 
Hebrew- Grecian-Mahometan-Teutonic,  that  has  contained  the 
religion  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  with  the  sole 
exclusion  of  that  which  has  been  comprehended  within  the  rival 
or  companion  stock  of  Buddhism.  And  most  instructively, 
I  must  observe,  does  it  stand  thus  contrasted  by  the  latter 
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exception,  even  for  the  very  purpose  of  our  definition :  since  if 
we  did  not  know  by  the  spectacle  of  this  extant  specimen  of 
old-world  religion,  proper  to  ages  so  long  gone  by  prior  to  the 
period  that  gave  birth  to  onr  own,  exactly  wherein  lay  the  weak- 
ness that  now  shows  so  conspicuously  by  the  side  of  the  doctrine 
that  we  have  inherited  out  of  the  mother-soil  of  Judea,  scarcely 
could  we  have  had  the  positive  sense  that  we  now  have  as  to 
the  source  of  vigour  that  has  made  Christianity  what  history 
has  exhibited  it.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  principle  of  Mono- 
theism :  the  consolidation  into  one  mass  of  the  vague  sense  of 
Deity  otherwise  floating  only  diffusively  through  the  minds  of 
human  beings ;  but  here  bound  up  with  that  concentered  and 
living  energy,  which  alone  could  ever  have  given  to  it,  not  only 
the  power  so  to  endure  and  to  spread  as  we  have  seen  it,  but 
also  to  elaborate  out  of  itself  all  that  ramification  of  idea  which 
now  lies  before  us  to  spend  our  powers  of  speculative  analysis 
upon.  Because  of  the  want  of  this  concentration,  Buddhism 
has  at  the  present  day  only  its  few  scattered  embers  remaining, 
while  the  enduring  essence  of  Christianity  is,  as  we  maintain, 
upon  the  point  of  developing  itself  into  a  form  that  may  even 
take  up  finally  the  essence  of  Buddhism  too.  So  to  regard  its 
capabilities  is  at  all  events  a  necessary  part  of  the  present  view. 
The  consideration  even  of  this  alien  stock,  but  much  more  so, 
the  consideration  of  every  part  of  our  own  stock,  and  of  every 
part  at  every  past  era  of  its  formation,  is  that  which  must  enter 
into  any  idea  of  religion  of  the  intrinsic  sort  that  now  we  are 
in  search  of. 

'*  How  can  it  be  necessary  to  wander  away  so  far  to  find 

that  whose  proper  home  is  within  our  own  hearts!" It  is 

thus  I  seem  to  hear  some  orthodox  religionist  protesting.  But 
is  it  not  a  sufficing  rejoinder  when  we  can  say,  that  we  find 
tnily  it  is  the  very  voice  of  our  hearts  that  does  thus  compel 
us  to  wander?  What,  I  ask,  but  the  very  narrowest  sort 
of  interest  must  that  be  which  would  compel  us  to  rest  satis- 
fied xcithout  knowing  both  what  our  fellow-beings  do  believe, 
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and  what  they  have  believed,  as  well  as  vrbai  we  beliera 
ourselves? 

Only  thus  has  all  knowledge  come  to  us  that  we  hasve  em 
hitherto  attained: — through  comparison.  We  have  long  been 
aware  of  it  as  the  general  mle  of  knowledge.  It  is,  once  move, 
only  the  following  oat  of  an  a  prion  conclusion,  to  admit  thit 
it  is  the  comparative  view  of  religion  that  most  fbrst  give  to  us 
our  only  trae  acquaintance  with  it.  A  natural  growth,  spread- 
ing and  deepening  through  all  the  successive  ages  of  homin 
existence : — ^it  is  thus  that  I  believe  it  has  now  revealed  itself 
in  eminently  advantageous  contrast  with  the  idea  of  it  which 
has  been  superseded,  however  more  modest  be  the  claim  which 
it  now  puts  forth.  The  old  idea  of  religion  was  that  it  was  an 
"  absolute  good/*  fitted  at  once  for  the  condition  of  all  minds 
and  all  ages.  So  to  estimate  it  was  the  natural  instinct  of  the 
personal  sense  of  religion,  intrinsically  ^otistic  as  it  is,  and 
self-exalting  as  to  all  that  proceeds  out  of  self.  But  now, 
without  at  all  gainsaying  that  instinct, — ^rather,  on  the  con- 
trary, confirming  it,  as  within  its  due  bounds  a  most  tme  and 
beneficial  insight, — wo  have  seen  that  the  measure  of  its  abso- 
lute benefit  is  solely  determined  by  the  power  which  is  in  it  of 
modifying  itself  in  adaptation  to  the  shifting  condition  of  our 
own  minds.  We  know  that  what  we  have  to  seek  for  in  onr 
own  minds  and  hearts  is  always  simply  improvement,  and  never 
a  finished  perfection.  And  that  our  religion  be  of  the  same 
kind  is  just  that  which  wo  require  of  it  to  make  it  adapted  to 
us.  If  we  can  assure  ourselves  that  our  present  form  of  religion 
is  better  than  that  which  come  before  it,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  still  to  come  after  it,  we  have, 
I  say,  a  ground  of  content  in  it  that  for  its  steadfastness  is 
incomparably  safer  than  any  we  have  possessed  heretofore. 
Our  safety  has  been  gained  in  spiritual  things  exactly  in  the 
same  to  us  indisputable  way  as  in  regard  to  the  law  of  terres- 
trial movement  it  was  incapable  of  being  comprehended  by  oar 
hypothetical  Pacific  islander : — through  the  abohtion  of  all  idea 
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of  possible  fixity  in  any  mental  position  whatever  that  we  may 
occupy.  It  is  this  abjnration  of  fixity  that  is  the  firm  because 
freely-balanced  standard  of  Development-principle.  Incessant 
movement,  and  incessant  progress  becanse  of  the  movement,  is 
the  secnre  proposition  by  which  precisely  it  vanqoishes  in  ns 
the  sense  of  Insecurity.  And  the  attaining  of  this  recognition 
is  arrived  at  only  through  the  instituted  habit  of  making  eom- 
parison.  If  I  were  obliged  to  find  a  name  that  should  of  all 
others  point  out  the  character  of  the  Religion  that  I  am 
describing  as  based  upon  Development-principle, — lowering  its 
afiSrmative  aspect  of  General  Religion,  as  the  convenience  of 
controversy  will  occasionally  require  us  to  lower  it,  into  the 
merely  sectarian  aspect  of  the  urn, — ^it  is  here  that  I  would 
assuredly  select  the  distinction.  I  would  signify  its  repudiation 
of  at  once  the  dogmatism  of  so-called  orthodoxy,  and  the  posi- 
tivism of  so-called  exact  science,  by  calling  the  new  form 
— ComparaUvism. 

But  now  there  is  a  final  objection  against  this  system  which 
I  admit  in  its  full  force,  and  would  make  no  efibrt  at  all  to 
silence.  "All  this,"  it  is  exclaimed,  **is  so  difficult,  and  so 
complicated ;  so  painfully  contrasted  with  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  cherished  as  the  glory  of  our  religion, — its  simplicity  f 
Talking  of  harmony  with  human  instincts,  it  is  a  pure  repug- 
nance to  them  that  ^diat  has  been  so  evident  to  the  most  child- 
like apprehension  in  the  believing,  should  become  so  abstruse 

and  so  entangled  in  the  explaining!" 1  acknowledge  it. 

The  improvement  I  am  seeking  for  religion  is  difficult,  is  com- 
plicated: I  think  there  is  no  one  who  ever  set  about  the  task  of 
obtaining  it  who  ever  found  it  otherwise.  And  as  to  repugnance, 
this  is  the  one  case  in  which  it  is  a  fighting  against  nature 
to  adduce  it  as  an  objection.  Nature  tcill  have  improvement, 
and  complication  is  the  universal  means  of  improvement.  The 
simplicity  which  we  at  any  time  rejoice  in  is  only  the  result 
of  previous  complication,  of  inferior  kind;  and  if  we  were  to 
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endeavonr  to  content  onrselves  permanently  with  any 
stage  of  simplicity  bccanse  of  the  present  rest  it  seemed  to 
afford  as,  we  should  find  that  oar  faculties,  bid  to  stand  still, 
and  denied  their  proper  exercise,  would  speedily  conyert  the 
fancied  rest  into  only  an  un-rest  by  their  imprisoned  restlesi- 
ness.  It  would  demand  a  miracle  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
Joshua  to  bid  the  power  of  Intellect  "  stand  still," — ^however 
earnestly  the  prayer  for  it  might  be  made  by  the  Ptolenuue 
religionists  who  are  desiring  the  unimpeded  slaughter  of  these 

trouble-creating  innovations  I **  How  much  easier  would  it 

be,"  cries  out  crude  orthodoxy, — "  How  much  easier  would 
it  be,  if  we  must  inquire  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  our 
religion,  to  say  unpretendingly,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  say, 
that  religion  is  here  in  our  heai-ts  and  minds  just  because  God 

has  placed  it  there  I " "  How  much  easier  would  it  be," 

echoes  crude  materialism,  '*  to  say  discreetly,  so  far  and  only 
so  far  as  modem  physiology  has  shown  us,  that  religion  exists 
in  our  nature  simply  because  we  have  a  natural  organization 

adapted  to  it!" And  yet,  cry  up  their  several  dicta  as  they 

may,  the  busy  thought  of  man  persists  in  finding  itself  satisfied 
with  neither.  Both  of  them  may  be  true, — are  undoubtedly 
true, — as  far  as  they  go.  But  there  lies  beneath  the  one  and 
the  other  a  farther  basis  of  explanation  respecting  which  we 
have  become  conscious  that  our  own  labour  is  alone  wanting  to 
make  it  accessible  to  us.  And  explore  it  onwards  deeper  and 
deeper  we  must,  without  any  natural  end  to  our  inTestigatifm 
being  possible,  just  till  the  real  connexion  with  the  soil,  which 
at  first  appeared  to  lie  upon  the  plain  surface  of  the  matter  in 
which  the  subject  is  rooted,  shall  have  been  gained — ^by  the 
tracing  into  distinctness  of  every  single  fibre  belonging  to  it, 
out  of  all  this  confused  heap  of  ramifications  which  truly  ti 
enough  to  discourage  us  when  first  we  begin  to  unearth  it. 


PART  I. 


PRESENT  RELIGION,  CONSIDERED  IN  REGARD 
TO  THE  RELATION  WHICH  IT  BEARS  TO 
PRECEDING  RELIGION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


RELATIONAL  VIEW  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  CONCEIVED  AS 
A  WHOLE. 

I  HAVE  now  stated  the  conditions  under  which  I  have  laid  out 
for  myself  to  enter  upon  the  great  task  which  is  to  be  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  first  part  of  my  work :  namely,  the  examination  of 
Christianity  upon  the  unreserved  understanding  of  its  being 
simply  the  natural  growth  of  the  human  mind.  I  have,  by  my 
Introduction,  set  it  forth  as  my  purpose  to  show,  not  only  how 
such  natural  growth  may  upon  examination  be  made  satisfac- 
torily demonstrable  as  belonging  to  religion ;  but  moreover  and 
specially,  how  the  fact  of  our  so  regarding  it  forms  a  real  acces- 
sion to  the  religious  character  of  our  own  minds.  I  aim  to 
prove  how  Present  BeUgion  really  is  a  true  religion,  better  and 
higher  in  its  character  than  former  Beligion,  precisely  on 
account  of  this  manner  in  which  it  does  enable  us  to  view  the 
Beligion  of  the  Past. 

It  is  true  that  this  is  a  representation  of  my  purpose  which 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  fore-gone  conclusion.  I  speak  of  that 
mode  of  Beligion  as  now  existing,  which  yet  it  is  the  result 
that  I  look  for  out  of  the  present  examination  just  to  lay  the 
foundation  for.  But  surely  I  may  say  that  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency is  that  which  is  inevitable  to  the  nature  of  my  subject. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  some  sort  of  conclusion  upon  the 
result  that  I  am  about  to  draw  out,  with  a  special  view  of 
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exhibiting  the  steps  in  the  process,  must,  with  regard  to  myself 
have  fore -gone  the  exhibition.  I  have  ahready,  in  a  certain 
disjointed  manner,  gone  through  to  myself  the  task  that  I  pro- 
pose as  one  requiring  to  be  accomplished.  And  inferior  as  that 
original  effort  was  to  what  I  am  now  striving  to  make  it, — ^being, 
as  it  was,  the  collection  of  fragmentor}-,  unsupported  ideas, 
which  in  fact  spontaneous  thinking  always  consists  of:  full  of 
blunders,  whoso  incessant  need  of  correction  causes  the  mind 
employed  in  it  to  remain  during  the  process  strewed  all  over 
with  heaps  of  instances,  upon  a  small  scale,  of  that  very  same 
kind  of  '*  formal  dispersion "  of  which  I  have  lately  been 
asserting  that  Christianity  itself  is  but  an  instance  upon  a 
superlatively  large  and  noble  scale : — still  it  is  the  fact  that  the 
beginning  solitary  effort  was  that  which  constituted  the  veiy 
means  by  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  effsct 
of  those  first  blunders.  And  in  now  adding,  or  endeavouring 
to  add,  the  degree  of  mental  arrangement  and  of  moral  con- 
fidence which  I  feel  enabled  to  add,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
very  act  of  so  doing  there  is  of  necessity  present  with  me,  by 
the  very  character  of  my  subject,  the  peculiar  kind  of  religions 
consciousness  which  I  state  myself  aiming  to  produce: — that 
is,  of  course,  according  to  my  own  estimation  of  it.  Mental 
arrangement  (md  moral  confidence,  as  exercised  upon  this  sub- 
ject, are,  according  to  my  view,  the  very  stuff*  that  this  sort 
of  religion  is  made  of!  And  therefore  in  the  act  of  my  now 
adding,  or  supposing  that  I  add  them,  I  am  doing  that  which, 
so  far  as  myself  is  concerned,  in  actually  the  unfolding  of  the 
New  Form  of  Religious  Thought  which  I  am  asserting  as  the 

due  condition  of  the  entire  mass  of  present  mankind. ^Nor 

let  it  be  thought  that  I  say  this  merely  to  vindicate  my  own 
mode  of  statement.  It  must  never  cease  to  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  Religion  is  itself  a  matter  of  mental  process ;  so  that  it 
is,  and  can  be,  only  by  watching  our  own  mental  processes,  of 
the  religious  sort,  that  we  can  come  to  leant  what  Religion 
really  is. 
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A  train  of  thought  carried  on  npon  any  external  and  porely 
intellectaal  subject  might  perhaps  be  repeated  without  under- 
going any  shade  of  difference  from  the  original  train  that  was 
perceptible.  But  the  repetition  of  religious  thought  can  never 
take  place  without  an  increase  to  that  which  constitutes  the 
moral  intensity  of  it.  And  this,  indeed,  we  may  perhaps  con- 
ceive of  as  being  the  veritable  source  of  the  super-abundant 
luxuriance  that  has  universally  manifested  itself  in  the  creation 
of  religious  forms.  But  surely  this  instinctive  formation  of 
a  scheme  ( — and  a  scheme  must  be  called,  whatever  be  the 
inferiority  of  its  pretensions  as  such,  that  which  brings  in  the 
present  manner  the  originally  desultory  speculation  into  the 
mode  of  a  pre-determined  task, — )  is  that  which  no  kind  of 
rational  illegitimacy  is  chargeable  against,  when  the  scheme  is 
held,  not  as  sufficient  in  itself,  (as  I  shall  have  presently  to 
argue  has  been  the  maimer  of  past  Orthodoxy,)  but  only  as  the 
guide  to  help  us  in  gathering  the  actual  sort  and  degree  of 
knowledge  that  has  the  real  claim  to  be  sufficient.  And  the 
fact  is,  as  it  is  now  of  fundamental  importance  to  insist,  there 
is  a  prematurity,  and  an  inevitable  prematurity  of  assertion,  of 
the  very  same  kind,  in  a  part  of  my  representation  of  my  pur- 
pose where  probably,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  essential 
part  of  the  matter  that  it  is,  it  is  so  much  less  obviously 
such,  that  few  persons,  not  already  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, would  think  of  its  existing.  I  allude  to  the  mode  of 
the  very  conception  which  expresses  to  us  the  entire  result, 
as  hitherto  gained,  out  of  the  assumed  dispersion  of. the 
late  (or  Christian)  Form  of  Beligious  Thought,  and  which 
accordingly  now  stands  to  us,  upon  our  present  position,  as 
the  sole  available  foundation  to  us  for  the  working  out  of  the 
new  one.  That  which  I  have  stated  as  the  at-present-accepted 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  perfectly  definite 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be,  is  in  fact, — as,  if  we  have  any 
success,  we  shall  hereafter  prove  to  ourselves, — nothing  more 
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than  the  merest  fore-shadowing  of  an  nndarstanding  of  ikt 
matter.  It  is,  if  wo  take  it  rightly,  only  that  which  has  to  be 
our  guide  in  seeking  ont  the  mental  facts  that  we  have  to  seek 
oat.  It  is  that  which,  if  it  ttere  the  real  ondjerstanding  of  the 
matter  that  it  bears  npon  its  surface  the  assertion  that  it  is,  ire 
should  in  truth  have  nothing  before  us  that  it  was  needfnl  ire 
should  examine.  Let  me  appeal  to  the  experience  of  my  reader 
( — whoever  it  may  happen  to  be  that  is  willing  to  be  my  actnal 
companion  into  this  task  of  investigation  now  to  be  entered 
npon. — May  it,  at  all  events,  be  one  who  has  no  idea  of  iti 
being  possible  for  any  human  being  whatever  to  make  the 
slightest  gain  out  of  such  task,  unless  by  giving  to  it  the  ntmoet 
depth  of  studious  earnestness  of  which  that  being's  nature  is 
capable ! — ).  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  I  woold  ask  of  thit 
reader,  yet  to  bethink  yourself  of  this  which  it  is  necesaaiy  to 
the  affording  of  any  really  formal  arrangement  to  this  woxk  of 
examination  that  I  should  call  upon  you  to  perceive:  not  caoij 
how  utterly  vague  and  inexpressive  is  to  us  for  the  present«  hot 
how  circumstances  are  even  against  us  in  the  rendering  other- 
wise, that  very  phrase,  and  the  only  one  in  truth  that  is  possiUe 
for  us  to  use,  that  actually  defines  our  whole  object  for  ns? 
Wliat  we  have  to  satisfy  ourselves  upon  demonstrably,  u 
hitherto  we  have  perceived  it  only  theoretically,  is  that  GiriB- 
tianity  is  the  natural  tjwuth  oj  the  human  mind;  and  yet, — 
for  this  is  the  point  which  I  wish  to  urge  upon  yon, — tha 
very  terms  of  the  proposition  lie  buried  in  obscurity  to  jm, 
and  must  so  remain  buried,  until  we  shall  actually  have  com- 
pleted our  demonstration  respecting  it.  As  long  as  the  propo- 
sition remains  mere  theor}', — which  is  so  evidently  the  ease 
that  it  does  here,  notwithstanding  all  that  strong  basis  of  confi- 
dence in  it,  supported  upon  the  ground  of  universal  analogj, 
which  gives  ns,  as  it  were,  an  intuitive  right  to  expect  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  obtaining  the  demonstration  we  are  in  search  oC 
— there  is  and  must  be  wanting  that  true  intelligiblenesSy  which  in 
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this  instance  cannot  airive  even  into  its  verbal  import,  until  there 
shall  have  been  an  adequate  entertainment  of  the  whole  proof 
of  the  proposition.     Because,  as  we  know,  simple  as  these  few 
words  appear, — so  that  every  one  of  us,  upon  hearing  them, 
would  be  apt  to  exclaim,  '^  At  all  events,  we  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  assertion,  whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  our  assent  to  it," — ^the  peculiarity  of  this 
case  of  religious  comprehension  is,  that  every  one  of  the  words 
is  permeated  by  a  conception  which,  although  we  have  now  fully 
acknowledged  to  ourselves  that  it  is  a  false  one,  nevertheless 
itself,  again;  so  entirely  permeates  the  whole  field  of  our  thought, 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  all  at  once  to  supplant  it 
by  a  new  one.     So  thoroughly  has  the  habit  of  orthodox  think- 
ing been  engrained  into  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  that  not  the  most 
practised  powers  of  intelligence  have  or  can  have  it  in  them  to  see 
the  full  beai^ing  of  the  change  of  meaning  come  into  the  words, 
until  the  whole  investigation  of  the  subject  has  been  completed ; 
— just  because  neither  by  any  possibility  can  any  of  us  all  at 
once  comprehend  the  enormous  degree  of  change  that  has 
come  into  our  whole  manner  of  needing  to  depict  Christianity 
to  ourselves. 

Orthodoxy,  as  we  remember,  has  indeed  not  so  much  as  begun 
to  recognize  that  the  mind,  as  to  the  essential  part  of  it,  has  any 
thing  at  all  to  do  with  growth : — the  mode  of  its  growth,  natural 
or  otherwise,  is  a  question  far  from  having  come  near  to  it.  It 
remains  at  present  altogether  at  issue  with  us  as  to  what  sort  of 
ideas  are  to  be  included  within  the  term  '*  natural."  Here  there- 
fore it  is  clear  there  is  no  common  ground  of  understanding.  But 
I  feel,  (as  already  observed,)  that  I  have  very  nearly  an  equal 
incompatibility  with  regard  to  Positivism.  I  believe  that  any 
Positivist  in  making  the  assertion  in  question,  would  have  not 
the  least  intention  in  his  mind  of  any  farther  idea  than  that  of 
Christianity  springing  as  a  natural  production  out  of  the  human 
mind ;  for  the  reason  that  he  has  not  yet  admitted  the  fact  of 
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its  lying  under  what  I  have  called  the  law  of  all  Forma  (see  p. 
48.)  Whereas  the  meaning  that  is  all  in  all  in  the  propositioii 
to  me,  is,  that  Christiauitj  hy  the  fact  of  its  being  a  '*  natnnl 
growth**  is  also  the  source  of  substantial  religions  increafle  to 
the  mind.  Floir  it  is  so,  we  have  not  yet  discovered;  bnt  that 
it  actually  itt  so,  is  the  vague,  and  yet  not  on  that  aeconnt 
baseless,  hint  of  suspicion  which  I  am  now  desirous  of  settnig 
about  to  comprehend.  And  thus  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
lock  of  duly  determined  perception  that  yet  rests  with  U8,~ 
owing  to  the  fact  of  this  beginning  impression*s  being  the  men 
impression,  the  altogether  insufficiently  supported,  and  there- 
fore almost  certain  to  be  contested  assertion,  that  it  is, — is  just 
the  necessary  mental  preparation  that  can  only  save  us  from 
working,  as  we  should  otherwise  do,  at  cross  purposes  with 
ourselves  and  with  one  another  from  the  very  beginning. 

But  then,  to  make  up  for  this  feebleness  of  position  on  the 
intellectual  side,  I  have  more  than  a  counter-balancing  strengtht 
— I  have  that  which  gives  me  the  requisite  degree  of  command 
over  that  position, — on  the  religious  side.  The  pecnliarifcy 
which  I  consider  to  belong  to  my  presumptive  assettion  is  this, 
that  instead  of  taking  Christianity  to  be  a  merely  casual  cir- 
cumstance of  mental  growth,  such  as  I  suppose  Positivisti 
esteem  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  itself  the  proper  growth  of  the 
mind.  That  is,  I  take  it  to  be,  not  a  growth  of  the  mind,  bat 
mental  growth  itself  ( — for  which  reason  it  obviously  is,  that 
until  I  shaU  have  learned  what  Christianity  is,  I  see  that  I 
cannot  adequately  know  what  mental  growth  is — ).  Bnt  thii 
brings  me  into  immediate  association  with  what  I  must  call  the 
special  foregone  conclusion  belonging  of  right  to  religion : — ^no 
longer  of  the  sort  that  is  private  and  personal,  but  the  nniver- 
sally  characteristic  one,  which  constitutes  the  heritage,  already 
laid  claim  to  by  me  in  my  Introduction,  which  all  former  reli- 
gion that  the  world  has  ever  yet  known  has  been  treasuring  ap 
for  me.     I  find  that,  not\\ithstanding  all  the  di£krence  ( 
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into  my  present  mode  of  religion,  the  proposition  I  am  now 
making  respecting  it  is  one  that  in  fact  rests  upon  the  religions 
support  of  an  alternative  of  consequences,  in  no  way,  to  me, 
essentially  varying  from  the  hitherto  maintained  form  of  it. 
If  I  can  make  clear  to  myself  and  to  yon  that  the  original 
production  and  constant  course  of  Christianity  have  all  along 
been  following  a  'Maw'*  of  acting  as  the  necessary  means  of 
bringing  about  a  certain  moral  effect  to  the  human  mind,  I 
shall  have  made  good  the  recognition  of  Plan  respecting  it, 
which  according  to  my  principle  is  the  true  and  only  autho 
rization  of  the  sense  of  Deity  in  connexion  with  it.  And 
herein  I  shall  have  done  what  no  one  can  deny  me  to  be 
effecting  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  religion  for  it!  If, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity  be  really  only  the  same 
sort  of  human  production  which  might  be  classed,  as  I  suppose 
Positivists  class  it,  with  weeds  springing  out  of  the  earth, — 
erratic  comets, — aimless  thoughts: — ^then,  truly,  I  own  that 
neither  do  I,  any  more  than  the  orthodox  world,  see  any  resource 
against  ad^^ing  the  very  same  sort  of  consequence  which  that 
world  ha^^pitlQi^^  heen  threatening  us  with  discovering: — 
namely,  tflRhe  very  existence  of  Christianity,  dominating  as 
it  has  done  Qver  so  long  a  period  of  the  best  part  of  human  life 
yet  kno^nK  is  the  strongest  of  all  aggravations  to  the  misgiving 
of  Scepticism,  that  in  fact  there  is  no  Plan  and  no  certain 
Governance  in  the  world.  Christianity,  I  folly  perceive,  will 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  that  out  of  which  can  spring 
truly  no  succeeding  Form  of  Thought  to  be  the  inheritor  of 
the  life  and  substance  of  it. 

My  own  concurrence  with  this  established  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject,  while  still  I  in  no  way  cease  to  adhere  to  my 
own  ground,  is  thus  to  me,  I  repeat,  the  very  taking  up  of  the 
heritage  of  long-stored-up  religious  feelLog,  which  accordingly 
forms  to  me  the  express  sign  of  the  filiation  which  I  assert  for 
my  present  doctrine  upon  the  entire  previous  stock  of  general 
belief.     If  I  were  to  set  about  examiniug  into  the  nature  of 
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Christianity  without  such  taking  up  of  the  tone  of  fore-gOM 
religiousness,  I  should  miss  the  analogical  force  on  behalf  of 
that  doctrine  wliich,  if  it  was  much  to  me  on  the  inteUectnal 
side  of  the  matter,  is  almost  everything  to  me  on  the  religiou 
side.  If  the  ground  of  universal  analogy  gives,  as  I  believe  it 
does,  a  real  basis  to  my  suspicion  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be 
discovered,  the  special  analogy  of  the  world's  religious  expe- 
rience gives  to  me  a  degree  of  confidence  amounting  to  myself 
almost  to  a  moral  certainty,  that,  even  if  I  do  not  actoaHj 
gain  the  dcfiiiiteness  of  view  I  aim  at,  yet  that  at  aU  events 
whatever  degree  of  it  I  do  gain  will  be  that  which  will  show 
me  the  canning  on  of  what  I  have  seen  to  be  the  whole  conne 
of  the  Pro\'idential  unfolding  of  rchgioiis  experience  hitherto. 
And  therefore  nith  this  feeling  of  continuity  for  our  snpport,  I 
say.  the  aljsenco  of  the  properly  intellectual  strength  which 
goes  with  a  purely  inductive  mode  of  working  out  conclusioni, 
is  actually  more  than  compensated  to  us. 

This,  therefore,  is  what  I  would  call  the  scheme  for  our 
examination,  which  if  it  restricts  us  in  the  manneuf  arrangiDg 
our  thought,  does  so  nevertheless  in  a  way  tha^fpininentlj 
desirable.  We  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  obj^t,  in  aider 
to  be  satisfactorily  attained,  must  be  attained  thus, — that  we 
so  till  up  our  at -present  vague  and  unsupported  notion  of  what 
the  Tiro  will  is  that  henceforth  furnishes  the  fundamental  charac- 
ti>r  to  our  Religion,  as  that  we  may  thereby  at  the  same  time 
po>sess  the  demonstration  of  the  now-anticipated  Plan  and 
Purpose  to  be  foimd  within  it.  For  indeed  it  is  mily  under 
this  restriction  that,  bo  far  as  I  can  see,  we  can  be  enabled  to 
proceed  upon  our  task. 

I5ut  still,  it  must  be  with  caution,  and  without  hnny  of 
mind.  For,  once  again,  we  have  to  remember  that,  in  order  to 
our  perceiving  this  character  of  Plan  and  Purpose  within  it, 
a  total  change  has  first  to  be  undergone  by  us  in  our  appre- 
hension of  what  a  Divine  Plan  and  Purpose  really  require. 
We  have,  let  us  not  forget,  to  re-model  our  notion  of  Chris- 
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tianitj  upon  an  altogether  new  footing;  and  not  only  this,  bat 
also  to  remodel  altogether  oar  own  mode  of  coneeiriDg  of  it: 
since  it  is  here,  more  than  apon  any  other  sabject  whatever,  a 
main  part, — if  not  indeed  the  main  part, — of  oar  learning  to 
look  at  onr  object  aright,  that  we  shoold  rightly  direct  oar  own 
manner  of  looking  at  it.  And  thos  is  it  that  we  have  need  of  a  care 
and  deliberation  in  especially  the  working  oat  of  oar  method  of 
working,  even  more  than  in  the  work  itself,  the  atmost  that  we 

can  bring  to  bear  apon  it. Bat  this  indeed  is  also  a  matter 

of  primary  importance  in  the  work  itself,  that  we  ahoald  at  all 
events  take  good  heed  that  we  b^in  apon  it  at  that  which  is  tho^ 
right  beginning.  If  we  set  oarselves  first  to  the  wrong  end  of 
the  matter,  we  shall  assuredly  find  oarselves  speedily  entangled 
in  an  inextricable  confasion  of  half-right  and  half-wrong  ideas. 
So  far  as  this,  however,  my  principle  has  been  already  laid 
down.  I  have  already  maintained  it  to  be  the  determined 
rule  of  all  investigation  that  the  right  beginning  is  to  address 
oarselves  first  to  the  general  or  outer  aspect  of  the  matter. 
— Thus,  therefore,  let  us  now  address  ourselves. — We  require 
first  to  sit  down,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  our  subject,  and 
look  at  it  well  from  a  distance,  in  order  to  see  the  effect 
of  the  change  in  our  mode  of  conception  in  mass,  before 
wo  attempt  to  follow  it  out  into  detail.  And  yet  we  must 
look  at  this  general  effect  minutely  too :  because  there  is  need 
of  close  mental  analysis  even  in  this  consideration  in  mass. 
What  we  need  first  of  all  to  ascertain  is  that  Christianity  really 
is  a  Whole  to  us;  without  which  it  would  be  mere  trifling 
to  endeavour  to  think  of  it  as  a  Form.  To  prove  its  right  to 
such  a  designation  we  must  make  sure  of  its  having  both  the 
consistencyof  composition,  and  the  definite  limitation  of  outline, 
which  are  needful  to  give  the  self-independence  of  substantial 
existence  that  can  alone  make  it  a  distinct  being,  or  thing. 
And  this  we  have  to  do  at  the  same  time  that  we  must  never 
belie  the  vague,  elastic,  arbitrary  character  that  we  have  seen 
to  belong  to  it,  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  being  that  natoral 
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mental  production  which  we  assert  it  to  bef Troly,  ve 

most  not  imagine  that  the  task  we  have  set  ourselves  to  is  m 
obvions  and  etuy  task ! 


Haw  are  we,  with  oar  actoal  means,  to  conceive  of  the  nature 
of  this  Wholeness  ? — this  is  the  first  question  to  ask  of  onrsehras. 

The  manner  in  which  the  orthodox  view  made  good  the 
character  of  independent  self- consistency  in  Christianity,  neces- 
sary to  its  wholeness,  was  that  it  asserted  of  Christianity  a 
peculiar  reference  of  all  that  was  characteristic  in  it  to  the 
direct  agency  of  God^  This  was  its  selection  of  pecnliarify 
whereby  to  set  Christianity  apart  from  all  modes  of  bimian 
knowledge  beside; — while,  by  my  principle,  the  view  we  are 
about  to  gain  must  be  that  which  will  form  a  real  confinnatian 
to  the  orthodox  view,  at  the  same  time  that  it  contradicts  it 


HoiCj  then,  is  it  that  we  are  to  gain  it? 

I  would  answer  the  question  thus : — ^It  is  indeed  tme  that 
I  have  determined  respecting  Christianity  that  it  has  no  claim 
to  direct  procedure  from  Deity,  inasmuch  as  I  believe  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  the  entire  plan  of  existence;  I  believe  that 
Christianity  is  only  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  which  all  alcmg 
proceeds,  never  directly,  but  still,  though  indirectly,  always  in 
the  manner  of  a  true  proceeding,  from  Deity.  But  then  I  see 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  always  possible  that  one  effect 
may  be  nearer  to  direct  preceding  than  another  effect.  And 
accordingly,  if  I  can  show,  as  I  hope  to  show,  that  Christianity 
really  does  afford  a  sort  of  manifestation  of  Divine  Plan  regard^ 
ing  it,  that  is  more  noble,  more  Divine,  than  any  other  kind  of 
such  manifestation  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  world 
before : — then,  I  maintam,  this  difference  in  degree,  though  it 
s  no  longer  one  in  kind,  is  still  a  difference  of  the  real  nature 
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that  does  constitute  a  true  pecnliarity  belonging  to  it  which,  by 
all  the  roles  of  classification,  will  authorize  me  in  counting  it 
as  set  apart  from  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  This,  let  it 
be  at  once  understood,  is  the  sole  nature  of  the  proposition 
which  I  am  seeking  to  uphold.  But  as  I  think  it  is  that  which 
cannot  be  questioned  as  really  meeting  the  demand  of  the  case, 
I  will  assume  it  to  be  such,  and  proceed  upon  it  to  the  next 
requisition.  And  that  is,  to  show  how  this  fact  of  the  being 
distinctively  more  noble  and  more  Divine  in  its  manifestation 
of  Divine  Orderliness  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  by  the 
present  view  of  Christianity. 

I  have  said  that  Christianity  is  to  be  regarded  by  us  hence- 
forth in  the  light  of  an  intellectually- created  generalization, 
prevailing  over  thd  thoughts  of  a  certain  portion  of  human 
beings  deserving  to  stand  as  representatives  of  all  the  rest :  — 
by  which  definition  it  is  manifest  that  I  place  it  on  a  level  in 
respect  to  its  kind  with  all  other  generalizations  similarly  formed. 
But  this,  I  repeat,  by  no  means  implies  that  I  also  place  it  on 
a  level  in  respect  to  its  degree.  Nay,  it  is  important  to  assert 
at  once  that  I  am  going  to  show  how  it  is  different  even  in 
kind,  in  a  subordinate  sort  of  way  ( — for  this  diflficulty  in  terms 
in  the  nature  of  things  besets  us,  and  will  beset  us,  even  after 
all  that  has  been  said  as  to  the  limitation  of  species,  until  the 
sufficing  definition  of  what  species  really  is  has  been  finally 
settled — ) .  For  that  there  is  such  a  sub-specific  difierence,  class 
it  how  we  may,  is  proved  to  me  by  this,  that  if  I  try  to  image 
to  myself  what  this  Christian  generalization  means, — that  is, 
what  sort  of  natural  fact,  or  rather  combination  of  facts,  it 
stands  for, — in  the  same  maimer  that  I  try  to  understand 
other  generalizations,  I  find  myself  at  fault.  Let  us  try  the 
experiment. 

If  we  think  upon  the  above  definition  more  closely,  it 
spreads  itself  out  thus :  we  see  that  a  definite  form  of  thought 
has  been  engendered  which  gives  an  immediate  expression  to 
the  otherwise  difiused  mass  of  religious  feeling,  existing,  as  to 
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its  aetaal  individaal  abode,  in  the  several  bosoms  of  the  ineal- 
culable  number  of  the  component  parts  of  the  whole  of  the 
human  race : — ^which  complicated  idea  practically  settles  down 
into  the  familiarly  equivalent  one,  that  the  religious  formulaiy 
is  a  tangible  medium  for  communicating  in  one  single  phrasey 
or  set  of  phrases,  that  which  represents  the  religious  wants  of 
the  entire  community  of  men.  And  that  Christianity  has  been 
such  a  medium,  as  adapted  to  its  own  sphere  of  duration,  has 
surely  been  amply  testified  by  the  experience  of  all  the  multi- 
tudes of  those  who  have  been  its  professors ;  while  I  myself, 
over  and  above  the  proof  to  its  being  such  which  I  accept  from 
them,  am  about  to  add  on  my  own  behalf  the  additional  proof 
to  the  fact,  of  the  enlightenment  which  I  believe  the  mere 
intellectual  handling  of  it  to  convey  to  myself  respecting  that 
internal  experience,  even  now  that  the  latter  has  become  to  me 
a  by-gone  thing.  Yet  we  all  feel  at  once  that  if  the  Christian 
form  were  only  this  medium  of  human  inter-communication, 
form  though  it  might  be,  it  would  be  no  religious  form.  All 
the  peculiarity  required  for  it  would  be  wanting.  It  is  true 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  wonderful,  even  in  its  being 
merely  this: — wonderful  in  that  sense  which  we  who  have 
passed  beyond  Christianity  have  learned  to  feel  so  infinitely 
deeper  than  the  supposed  character  of  miracle  I  Are  we  able 
to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  mere  amount  of  mental  operation  that 
must  have  gone  to  the  creation  of  a  standard  expression  of 
human  feeling  like  this? — or  that  of  the  number  of  the  myriads 
of  beings  that  must  be  thought  of  as  having  been  engaged 
in  the  creation:  one  generation  after  another  of  the  widely- 
scattered  sections  into  which  human  beings  are  divided,  bring- 
ing together  their  minute  atoms  of  contributions  towards  it? — 
or,  still  less  likely,  are  we  able  to  conceive  the  amount  and 
kind  of  labour  which  it  must  have  been  that  thus,  while  really 
tending  to  such  general  efiect,  was  in  no  way  directed  towards 
it  by  the  conscious  will  of  the  workers,  but  towards  so  contrary 
a  purpose,  as  to  be,  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  work 
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perfonned,  unavailing  for  the  purpose  that  nevertheless  had  to  be 
fulfilled  ?  For, — let  us  dweU  a  moment  on  the  conception : — 
each  contribution  to  the  general  effect  was  rather,  in  fact,  left 
behind,  than  brought  in,  or  offered  up.  Each  several  worker 
employed  upon  the  raising  of  that  which  was  finally  to  be  this 
enduring  centre  of  benefit  to  mankind,  came  to  his  task  in 
utter  disregard  of  such  disinterested  result,  and  solely  absorbed 
by  a  need  immediate  to  himself.  He  came  to  it  weighed  down 
by  his  own  burden,  sore  from  his  own  anxieties,  blinded 
by  his  own  tears.  He  had  neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  compassion 
that  he  could  spare  to  feel  for,  any  sorrows  that  befeU,  or 
should  have  to  befall,  any  beings  besides  himself.  If  it  had 
been  only  the  procuring  of  such  disinterested  relief  that  had 
resulted, — if  he  had  not  actually  obtained  the  relief  for  his  otm 
sorrow  that  he  sought,  or  at  least  some  degree  of  it,  through 
the  expression  that  he  made  of  his  need  for  it, — he  would  have 
ceased  to  go  on  with  his  work.  He  did  however  go  on ;  and 
that  he  did  so  is  the  standing  proof  that  the  expression  of  his 
religious  pain  was  the  source  of  relief  of  the  kind  that  he  was  in 
want  of.  But  all  the  fruit  out  of  the  expression  that  from  its 
being  thus  merely  personal  turned  back  upon  himself, — and  such 
would  be  very  nearly  the  whole  of  it, — was  nothing  towards 
the  general  utility.  It  was  only  the  modicum  of  purport  that 
was  ;{o/t -individual  that  remained  behind  for  permanence,  and 
that,  meeting  with  similar  residues,  could  coalesce  with  them  in 
the  manner  that  a  common  and  non-personal  nature  would  alone 
enable  them  to  coalesce.  For  this  is  the  very  process  of  first 
gathering  together  particulars  in  a  miscellaneous  heap,  of  then 
sifting  away  those  that  are  not  to  the  purpose,  and  lastly  of 
combining  only  those  which  upon  trial  prove  themselves  of  the 
congeniality  that  allows  them  to  combine,  which  we  know 
belongs  in  ordinary  to  the  forming  of  every  kind  of  abstract 
conception ;  although  here,  I  repeat,  upon  a  scale  of  what  in- 
comparable magnitude  and  importance ! But  still,  there  is 

nothing  here  that  yet  accounts  for  what  is  the  main  fact  of 
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actual  experience  in  the  matter.  Supposing  all  this  to  hftre 
taken  place,  as  I' do  suppose  it  to  have  taken  place; — and 
allowing,  as  I  do  claim  it  to  be  allowed,  that  this  CQirespon- 
dence  with  ordinary  process  is,  as  far  as  the  explanation  has 
yet  gone,  exactly  that  which  aught  to  he  seen  in  the  creation 
of  the  religious  standard : — still  there  is  wanting  any  thing  to 
explain  the  reason  for  that  peculiarity  of  religiousness  in  it 
which  causes  the  notorious  result  to  our  practical  feeling,  that 
it  is  not  the  same  kind  of  generalization  that  others  are, 
that  this  generalization  respecting  our  religious  wants  is  to 
us.  And  therefore  I  say  that  the  sub-specific  difference  which 
I  have  proposed  as  such,  is  in  a  manner  shown  to  be  snch,  by 
this  flEulure  yet  to  explain  it ;  though  at  the  same  time,  I  con- 
ceive, the  very  failure  put  us  in  the  way  to  supply  what  shall 
appear  as  the  source  of  the  peculiar  distinction  needed. 

I  am  not  now  thinking,  I  must  however  observe,  merely  of 
this  being  the  subject  of  deep  personal  feeling  that  it  is  to  us, 
which  others  are  not.  I  am  speaking  purely  of  the  intellec- 
tual character.  The  extreme  magnitude  and  importance  of  it 
is  indeed  one  element  which  separates  it  from  others;  but 
still  it  is  not  here  that  lies  the  essential  point  of  difference. 
The  latter,  it  appears  to  me,  can  only  be  expressed, — but  can 
fully  be  expressed, — by  the  one  word  that  attaches  itself  of 
right  to  the  entire  intellectual  domain  of  religion.  And  accord- 
ingly I  would  say  that  the  real  essence  of  the  difference  sought 
for  is  sufficiently  described,  so  far,  when  we  say  that  the  reli- 
gious generalization  is,  by  a  degree  of  pre-eminence  above  all  other 
generalizations,  special  enough  to  constitute  its  characteristic, 
a  symbolic  generalization.  Nor,  I  think,  is  it  inexplicable  how 
both  the  general  agreement  and  the  special  difference  thus  sig- 
nified have  arisen.  The  idea  of  a  symbol  simply  implies 
that  the  actual  knowledge  sought  for  is  out  of  reach ;  and  henoe 
the  symbolic  idea  of  God  is  a  pure  symbol.  But  a  general 
knowledge  of  human  religious  feeling,  condensed  into  a  stan- 
dard form,  is  not  entirely  out  of  reach.     It  is  only  extremely 
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difficult  of  attainment.  The  process  of  attaining  it  ( — ^that  is, 
of  attaining  it  to  a  degree  satisfactory  for  human  purposes ;  an 
absolutely  perfect  attainment  being  in  no  case  possible: — ) 
is  one  that  requires  an  immeasurable  continuation  of  operation 
to  bring  it  about.  Hence,  intellectually  regarded,  to  say  that 
Christianity  is  a  symbolic  generalization  is  merely  to  say  that 
it  is  one  in  a  state  of  incompletion.  But  then  it  is  at  the  same 
time  obvious  that  it  is  incomplete  precisely  on  account  of  the 
height  of  purpose  it  aims  at.  And  therefore  I  hold  that  I  am 
by  this  recognition  so  far  from  missing  the  point  which  is  the 
desideratum  with  me,  as  first  appearance  suggests  that  I  do, 
that  I  am  really  laying  a  firm  grasp  upon  it ;  seeing  that  the 
present  imperfection,  when  so  accounted  for,  is  expressly  the 
sign,  not  of  inferiority,  but  the  contrary. 

The  explanation,  however,  may  be  carried  much  closer  than 
this :  close,  I  think,  even  to  the  degree  of  a  realistic  solution. 
The  religious  form  is  manifestly  religious  exactly  on  account 
of  the  combination  of  wondrousness,  of  practical  benefit,  and  of 
un-perfectibility  contained  in  it  :r— this  is  an  assertion  which  I 
do  not  suppose  any  t>ne  would  take  exception  to.  But  this 
allowed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  evident  cause  for  its  being 
such,  as  soon  as  ever  we  compare  the  intrinsic  composition  of 
it  with  that  of  lower  generalizations.  In  purely  inteUectual 
generalizations, — in  the  assertions  of  mathematics,  or  in  such 
as  relate  to  any  of  the  sensible  qualities  attached  to  inorganic 
matter,  colour,  size,  shape,  &c., — ^there  is  what  we  may  call 
that  perfect  homogeneity  of  thought  which  no  where  arrests 
attention  to  the  fact  of  difference  between  the  thought  of  one 
man  respecting  it,  and  that  of  another  man,  or  number  of  men. 
Whoever  assents  to  the  assertion  that  the  three  angles  af  a  tri- 
angle are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  a  revolving  body 
will  become  circular,  or  even  to  a  general  assertion  of  such 
nature  as  that  '*  greenness  pertains  to  grass,'*  is  not  m  the 
least  caused  to  perceive  that  his  own  conception  of  the  several 
facts  varies  in  any  way  from  the  accepted  standard  concep- 
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lion;  though  doubtless  it  really  does  to  a  minute  extent  go 
vary.  But  eminently  contrary  is  the  case  here  in  religion. 
We  are  upon  a  ground  in  which  such  a  thing  as  homogeneity 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  individual  being  that  refers  his 
own  religious  wants  to  the  standard  representation  of  them 
feels  indeed  a  true  kinship  with  that  standard  expression,  bat 
still  more  strongly  he  feels  the  mass  of  expression  that  does  not 
precisely  accord  with  his  own.  And  this  must  have  been  the 
case,  even  if  the  whole  number  of  minds  that  had  concurred  in 
the  creating  of  the  standard  had  been  contemporaneous  in  their 
existence.  How  incomparably  more  must  it  be  so  when  they 
were  actually  divided  into  the  manifold  succession  of  different 
generations  of  minds !  It  is  the  idea  of  the  effect  of  Time,  the 
idea  of  Gro^-th, — of  such  sovereign  importance  to  us, — which 
asserts  itself  beyond  every  inferior  effect  immediately  that  it 
comes  into  play,  as  of  necessity  here  it  does,  upon  the  highest 
of  all  organic  ground,  that  of  human  feeling.  The  concentra- 
tion of  religious  experience  that  has  been  groicing  throngh  so 
many  ages,  mmt  contain  an  amount  of  difference  from  present 
individual  experience  that  will  not  allow  of  its  being  received 
without  demur  as  similar  to  the  latter.  And  hence,  surely,  the 
prime  characteristic  of  religious  symbolic  expression  that  it 
stands  as  if  apart  from  the  individual.  But  now  comes  the 
peculiar  crisis  of  growth  in  regard  to  it.  While  the  more  effect 
of  accumulation  remains,  it  is  like  that  which  simply  corresponds 
with  the  effect  of  physical  accumulation.  Now,  however,  it  is 
as  if  the  increasing  amount  of  alien  character  in  the  standard 
gave  it,  as  it  were,  a  gravity  of  its  own,  which  caused  attention 
no  longer  to  flow  into  it  in  the  simply  instinctive  manner,  bnt 
to  be  drawn  to  it  in  the  manner  of  compulsion.  For  we  know 
how  it  happens  in  ordinary,  that  when  the  state  of  general 
feeling  arises  that  a  new  notion  is  said  to  '*  lie  in  the  air'*, 
every  one  considers  it  as  appropriate  to  himself;  but  the  instant 
the  notion  has  been  converted  into  definite  expression,  it  is  fatt 
to  take  positive  command  over  the  thoughts  of  man.     And  lo 
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also  I  suppose  it  happens,  and  to  the  extent  of  even  constituting 
the  very  specialty  of  the  case,  in  the  matter  before  ns :  namelyi 
that  this  moment  of  crisis,  if  we  consider  it,  actually  brings 
about  the  sort  of  change  in  the  standard  that  is  no  longer 
merely  mechanical,  but,  as  we  may  call  it,  chemical.  For 
while  the  sort  of  mental  operation  that  flows  instinctively  is 
Feeling,  that  which  flows  as  in  opposition  to  instinct,  is  Intellect. 
As  soon  as  the  mind  possesses  this  religious  concentration  as  an 
object  of  mental  contemplation,  it  is  Thought  which  is  occupied 
upon  it.  And  this  it  is  which  henceforth  works  it  out  into  de- 
finite Form.  Symbol,  therefore,  I  conclude, — for  here  I  arrive 
at  what  I  consider  the  sufficing  determination  of  the  separation 
of  the  religious  sort  of  generalization  from  all  other  sorts : — 
Symbol,  I  say,  is  to  be  defined  as  nothing  else  than  the  organic 
kind  of  generalization  which  builds  itself,  of  intrinsic  necessity, 
round  about  the  expressed  Feeling  of  men,  just  because  there 
has  taken  place  the  act  of  spiritual  chemistry  by  which  human 
Thought  has  elaborated  itself  out  of  human  Life. 

The  intensest  of  passionate  emotion,  the  most  stringently 
personal  of  all  kinds  of  egotistic  feeling,  has  become  trans- 
formed into  the  calmly-intellectual  substance  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly outlined,  and  disinterestedly  meditated  upon ! — ^And  does 
not  this  very  fact,  if  we  do  disinterestedly  meditate  upon  it, 
bring  with  it  this  farther  reflection,  as  to  what  makes  the 
religious  Symbol  the  thing  it  is  to  us?  All  the  intensity  of 
passion,  if  concealed  by  the  transformation,  is  still  conserved 
latent  within  it !  The  full  measure  of  the  vital  force  originally 
poured  into  the  growing  Form,  remains  embodied  within  that 
Form, — ^until  indeed  the  time  comes  when  it  is  natural  and 
right  that  the  Form  should  die. — And  what  is  it  against  the 

Form  that  it  does  have  to  die? To  those  who  think  now-a- 

days  that  they  are  making  an  accusation  against  Christianity  by 
crying  out  respecting  the  Christian  creed,  in  parrot-repetition 
of  a  proverb  that  had  a  quite  different  meaning  when  it  wai 
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originated, — **  Forms  are  bat  dead  things;  let  us  hold  to  the 
spirit  which  alone  is  life  f  * — ^I  rejoin,  *'  It  maj  very  well  indeed 
be  that  Christianity  has  now  become  a  thing  that  is  dead;  bat 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  dead  shows  that  it  is  that  which  wa 
ought  to  honour  as  having  once  been  alive." 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  when  I  compare  this  view  of  the 
general  mass  of  Christianity  with  that  of  the  orthodox,  that 
there  is  here  what  I  must  again  call  the  organism  of  thon^ 
which  is  wanting  in  the  latter.  I  am  aware  that  the  present 
scheme  is,  as  I  have  ^d,  altogether  vague,  elastic,  arbitrary: 
it  stands  as  the  mere  assumption  that  all  general  statement 
must  stand  until  the  working  out  of  its  proof.  But  vagueness, 
elasticity,  arbitrariness  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  begin- 
ning  organism.  And  when  I  place  the  character  of  Divineness, 
which  it  is  my  desideratum  to  find  in  the  constitution  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  consisting  thus  peculiarly  in  the  very  fact  of  the  deep 
humanness  of  its  derivation,  I  do  feel  myself  altogether  npon 
the  track  that  must  lead  me  away  from  the  mechanicalness  that 
I  complain  of  in  the  orthodox  scheme. 

Let  me,  to  make  out  the  comparison  I  need,  recnr  to  the 
orthodox  basis  laid  out  once  for  all  for  succeeding  thinkers  in 
Butler's  argument  of  Analogy.  I  can  only,  upon  my  own  prin- 
ciple, describe  my  own  position  of  thought  by  showing  its  con- 
tinuity with  the  previous  natural  stage  of  thought ;  and  I  am 
moreover  establish  the  tenableness  of  my  own  position  only  faj 
showing  also  that  my  present  thought  has  that  quality  of  hi^^bar 
development  induced  upon  the  former,  without  which,  after  aU 
this  century  of  mental  operation  spent  upon  the  questioDy  the 
pretence  of  continuity  would  be  a  nullity.  But  I  do  feel,  I  say, 
that  my  own  position  is  that  which  places  me  in  the  paralleliam 
with  Butler's  position  which  exactly  enables  me  to  make  the 
comparison  of  my  own  representation  with  the  theologicaL 
The  gist  of  his  irrefragable  argument  of  Analogy — ^never  pos- 
sible to  be  disputed  again,  but  only  to  be  carried  oat  fiurther 
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and  farther  into  universal  completeness, — was  that  the  whole 
of  the  constitution  of  things,  natural  and  supernatural,  was 
upon  one  and  the  same  Plan.  And  here  it  is  that  I  also  take 
up  my  stand.  Objection  has  been  made, — or  rather  I  should 
say,  was  formerly  wont  to  be  made, — against  the  idea  of  Plan, 
and  of  Design,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  of  anthropomorphic 
implication.  This  is  no  objection  at  all  to  me.  I  have  seen 
that  man  can  by  no  possibility  have  other  than  anthropomorphic 
conceptions.  The  idea  of  Plan  is  that  which  stands  to  me  for 
the  greatest  reality  which  is  contained  in  nature  for  me : — that, 
namely,  of  Progress  upon  an  ascertainably  ( — a  more  or  less  ascer- 
tainably — )  regulated  method  of  Progress.  And  by  my  now  find- 
ing how  Christianity  was  this  expressly  human  thing  that  I 
have  described  it, — by  my  now  finding  that  the  divineness 
which  still  I  recognize  in  it  lies  in  that  which  is  to  me  so 
evident,  the  control  which  must  be  imaged  as  exercised  in  a 
sovereign  manner  over  the  mass  of  human  weakness  and  blind- 
ness employed  in  the  work  here  supposed,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  whose  benefit  is  moreover  manifested  just  by  making  that 
very  impotence  of  the  workers  the  means  of  its  own  remedy 
and  elevation  out  of  its  impotence: — by  this  mode  of  esti- 
mating Christianity,  I  say,  the  divine  recognition,  coincident 
with  the  recognition  of  Plan,  that  still  lies  within  it,  is  only 
varied  from  that  which  was  obtained  by  the  orthodox  view,  just 
by  the  diminishing  of  the  directness  of  the  divine  agency  con- 
ceived by  us,  which  diminishing  in  every  case  pertains  to  the 
character  of  an  increasing  perception  into  divine  things  on 
our  part.  To  see  that  God  has  planted  in  human  nature  the 
power  of  making  the  religion  that  was  to  ameliorate  itself, 
which  is  the  theological  phrase  that  still  befits  the  matter,  is 
only,  I  say  again,  (see  p.  9,)  the  raising  of  our  idea  of  God  by 
a  certain  marked  stage. 

According  to  Butler's  idea  of  the  divinity  that  lay  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things,  it  consisted  in  the  fact  that  God,  who 
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originallj  devised  the  scheme,  also  carried  it  out  immediateij, 
as  it  were,  with  His  own  hands ;  or  at  least  did  so  in  regard  to 
that  portion  of  events  which  were  considered  subject  to  miTa^JA, 
— ^this  division  being  in  itself  the  sign  of  that  incompleteneBS 
in  Butler's  extension  of  his  own  principle  which  shows  now  in 
his  theory  as  a  defect.  It  is,  indeed,  no  real  charge  against 
Butler  as  a  man  that  he  could  not  at  once  subvert  a  notion 
which,  as  that  of  miracle  did,  pervaded  the  whole  thought  of 
his  day;  still,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  if  the  present 
view  is  a  true  one,  to  charge  it  as  a  defect  against  Bailer*B 
theology.  The  supposed  operation  of  miracle  is,  as  I  have 
ahready  said,  entirely  an  inorganic  conception.  It  is  a  taking 
of  that  which  ynay  be  said  figuratively,  as  if  it  were  true  lite- 
rally :  for  this  is,  I  think,  a  much  truer  description  of  the 
incongruousncss  of  the  idea  of  miracle,  than  if  we  were  to  say 
broadly  that  it  is  a  false  idea.  When  we  read  in  the  sublime 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  how  the  sole  word  of  God  called  li^ 
and  aU  things  else  into  being,  it  would  be  the  mere  fiEituity  of 
prosaicalness  which  would  find  fault  either  with  the  expressioii 
or  the  idea  contained  under  the  expression ; — but  if  symbol  is 
here  in  its  right  place,  the  intellect  of  the  present  day  asserts 
as  strongly,  that  to  say  God  ydih  His  own  word  caused  tha 
sickness  of  a  particular  man  to  fly,  or  the  fig  on  a  particular 
tree  to  wither,  is  an  exhibition  of  symbol  in  a  most  ixreleTant 
and  wrong  place. — Such  distinction  was  however  not  yet  made 
out  in  Butler's  day.  He  accepted  miracle  as  if  it  had  been  the 
tested  and  proved  thing  which  it  really  was  not.  He  took  the 
possibility  of  its  literal  existence  upon  assumption.  And  this 
accordingly  gave  what  wo  feel  now  to  bo  the  inherent  weakneM 
of  his  whole  work.  The  plan  of  that  work  to  which  the  neoes- 
sity  of  his  mental  position  bound  him  was  that  ho  should  limit 
himself  to  showing  how  Christianity,  when  taken  as  a  system, 
was  in  an  analogous  consistency  with  the  general  ordination, — 
at  least  as  to  any  objections  that  might  be  made  against  it 
(see  his  Introduction). — I  say  *'  he  limited  himself'*,  becanse 
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virtually  this  was  the  case :  that  is,  ho  limited  himself  to  this 
object  in  so  far  as  that  which  is  sufficing  in  his  work  is  con- 
cerned;— and  he  himself  appears  to  recognize  this  when  he 
acknowledges  that  in  some  parts  his  demonstration  is  '*  more, 
in  others  less,  exact." — ^The  existence  of  miracles  being  then 
to  him  an  indispensable  postulate  of  Christianity,  it  was  the 
theoretic  necessity  of  the  case  that  he  shonld  pre-assume  the 
fEtct  of  their  existence:  but  none  the  less,  the  presumption 
caused  that  his  whole  view  of  the  system  of  things  was,  as  he 
owns  it  to  be,  a  system  considered  "  prior  to  the  proof  of  it." 
It  stood  upon  the  ground  of  mere  theory.  He  expected  that 
the  proof  of  miracle,  both  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  existence 
in  general,  and  as  to  its  actual  occurrence  in  the  cases  in 
question,  when  it  should  be  fully  made  out,  would  confirm 
that  which  he  theorized  respecting  it:  whereas  we  now  know 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  century  of  research  and 
criticism  which  has  intervened  for  us  has  shown  us  that  what 
he  presumed  as  to  the  miraculous  and  moral  purpose  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a  matter  of  utter  failure  in  the  matter  of  his  intel- 
lectual pro-vision.  (Nay,  in  r^^ard  to  the  moral  purport  we 
cannot  help  feeling  even  that  the  man  was  to  bldme.  He  ought 
to  have  had  a  better  insight  than  not  to  feel  the  essential  dif- 
ference that  there  is  between  supposing  God  to  have  sanctioned 
immorality  by  direct  command,  and  our  inferring  such  sanction 
only  generally  from  the  miscellaneous  facts  of  circumstantial 
occurrence.  Suppose  Christianity  had  proclaimed,  in  the  same 
mode  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  proclaimed  that  the 
guiding  Providence  of  the  world  in  its  primitive  barbarous  con- 
dition had  uttered  its  voice  to  the  then  barbarians  that  they 
must  go  forth  to  war  and  to  plunder,  to  murder  and  to  steal, — 
it  would  have  been  a  poetic  representation  of  fact  that  no  moral 
feeling  could  have  taken  exception  to.  But  to  say  that  God 
commanded  a  particular  man  or  nation  to  commit  such  ab- 
horent  actions,  is  what  every  one  ought  to  shrink  from  as  a 
blasphemous  £alsehood,  on  behalf  of  which  no  proof  can  be 
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expected.)  What  wc  have  therefore  to  do  towards  Bntler^s 
scheme  is  that  which  I  conceive  the  present  view  does  do.  We 
have  to  retain  his  principle  of  Analogy,  extended  as  it  is  now 
into  that  great  law  of  perfect  Unity  in  Nature's  composition, 
so  far  beyond  what  Bntler  himself  perceived  respecting  it; 
while  we  mould  his  whole  theory  over  again  in  regard  to  Uiai 
manner  in  Nature's  composition  as  to  which  his  presumptive 
expectation  has  so  signally  failed.  And  this  is,  I  say,  pre- 
serving the  strength  of  his  argument  without  being  cambered 
by  its  weakness.  For  his  principle  as  to  Nature's  being  a 
System  was  perfect  as  far  as  it  went ; — the  a  priori  proof  which 
he  has  stated  on  behalf  of  its  being  such,  has  gone  on  can- 
firming  itself  through  all  the  experience  subsequently  gained; 
— the  theory  holds  fast  as  a  theory,  even  after  the  basis  of  the 
homogeneity  between  Revelation  and  Non-revelation  is  foond 
to  consist  in  a  quite  different  thing  from  the  assumption  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  the  Authorship  and  Govenunent  of 
Nature  which  to  him  seemed  satisfactory.  We  have  found  that 
the  homogeneity  is  much  more  truly  preserved, — can  indeed 
only  be  preserved, — by  throwing  away  the  notion  of  snpema- 
turalism  altogether.  And  hence  by  this  rejection  of  the  mira- 
culous from  the  whole  body  of  our  present  scheme,  in  availing 
ourselves  of  the  scientific  light  that  is  available  in  our  day, 
though  it  was  not  in  Butler^s,  we  are,  I  argue,  framing  that 
which  is  on  the  higher  ground  than  his  that  precisely  results 
from  ours  being  a  theory  no  longer  *'  prior  to  '*,  but  subsequeHt 
to,  **  the  proof  of  it".  We  take  Christianity  as  it  comes  to  us 
out  of  the  judicial  bauds  of  criticism,  and  even  thus,  stripped 
of  its  factitious  disguise,  we  still  find, — that  is,  I  assert  that 
we  still  find, — the  same  kind  of  orderly  benefit  in  it  which  was 
heretofore  supposed  to  reside  only  in  that  which  we  have  been 
obliged  to  cast  away.  Butler's  theory  itself,  indeed,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  mechanical  one  that  I  say  it  was, — if  it  had  been 
the  elastic  one  that  I  say  all  beginning  theory  ought  to  be, — 
would  have  yielded  to  the  modification  that  time  has  broo^ 
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80  as  to  accept  and  embody  all  the  present  innovations.    But 
instead  of  being  elastic,  it  was  dogmatic. 

The  trae  test  of  the  religiousness  of  any  scheme  of  thought, 
we  know  is,  as  Butler  has  so  clearly  stated  the  case,  the  manner 
in  which  it  enables  us  to  deal  with  the  <'  difficulties"  in  life 
and  the  world.  If  we  are  empowered  by  it  to  contemplate 
those  *<  difficulties*'  without  disturbance  to  our  general  trust  in 
the  entire  ordering  of  things,  our'  religion  does  that  which  it  is 
required  to  do.  And  here,  I  consider,  is  shown  at  once  the 
superiority  I  claim.  What  was  the  enigmatical  stumbling-block 
to  orthodoxy  J  entirely  melts  away  as  such  to  development-prin- 
ciple. However  hard  they  may  be  to  deal  with  in  the  practical 
mode  of  enduring  them  in  actual  life,  they  are  no  longer  that 
which  forms  in  the  least  an  obstacle  to  religious  faith.  Setting 
aside  the  thought  of  them  as  trials,  they  fall,  as  mere  intel- 
lectual difficulties,  into  simply  that  ordinary  and  surmount- 
able sort  of  difficulties  which  it  is  the  special  work,  and  even 
delight,  of  the  intellect  to  have  in  its  way  in  order  that  it 
may  overcome. 

If  we  could  master  the  understanding  of  the  complete  actual 
scheme  of  things  laid  out  by  Providence,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
should  have  no  difficulties  respecting  it.  But  this  being  not 
the  case,  and  being  impossible  ever  to  be  the  case,  it  is,  I  say, 
an  alleviation  of  them  to  such  extent  as  entirely  to  ameliorate 
their  character,  to  find  that  they  lie,  as  <' difficulties",  merely 
in  the  always-improvable  imperfection  of  our  own  intelligence, 
and  not  in  the  express  design  of  their  Contriver  to  puzzle  as, 
attributed  to  them  by  Butler.  Now  that  the  whole  matter  of 
Christianity  is  taken  as  solely  and  purely  the  work  of  human 
intelligence,  the  clearing  up  of  all  that  is  obscure  in  it  has  at 
least  to  be  attempted  in  the  same  way  that  all  else  hard  of 
understanding  has  to  be  cleared  up.  I  perceive,  moreover, 
that  by  this  view  wo  must  in  fact  quite  coincide  with  Butler  in 
this  important  part  of  his  scheme,  that  we  also  require  to  look 
upon  those  parts  of  Christianity  which  are  its  *' difficulties" 
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as  having  been  to  a  certain  extent  ezpresdj  calculated,  if  it  ii 
better  not  to  call  them  expressly  designed,  to  clear  up,  or 
expound,  former  existing  '< difficulties"  of  similar  sort.  That 
is, — not  by  any  moans  that  they  were  directly  designed  by  God« 
although  we  may  say,  by  a  large  figure,  when  we  think  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  things,  that  they  were  indirectly  designed  by 
Him; — but  that  they  constituted  the  effort  made  by  human 
intelligence,  in  its  meditating  upon  such  kind  of  "difficulties**, 
to  find  out  for  itself  the  way  in  which  they  might  be  ezponnded. 
Thus,  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  relators  of  Hebrew 
story  that  God  had  directly  commanded  the  Israelites  to  plnn- 
der  and  slay,  however  gratuitous  we  believe  it  to  be  in  point  of 
fact,  was  not  gratuitous,  but  a  most  legitimate  effort  of  human 
cogitation,  when  we  take  it, — as  ve  do  now  take  it, — as  simply 
the  first  endeavour  of  the  advancing  mind  of  man  to  conoaiTe 
to  itself  how  such  events  should  have  come  about.  Howew 
unsatisfactory  the  effort  at  explanation  appears  to  present  intd- 
ligcnce,  it  is  just  what  was  to  be  expected  that  it  shonld  be  so; 
and  the  making  of  it  at  that  time  forms  always  a  real  step  in 
the  progress  of  human  understanding  with  regard  to  snch  sort  of 
puzzling  occurrcneies,  which,  when  taken  as  the  part  of  the  "  laV* 
of  mental  progress  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  make  it  out  to 
be,  may  well  be  taken  as  a  general  Providential  benefit.  Bat 
Butler's  interpretation  of  the  efibrt  throws  all  the  blame  of  the 
unsatisfactoriness  immediately  upon  God,  instead  of  upon  man. 
The  way  in  which  the  principle  he  has  gone  upon  has  led  him 
to  scheme  out  the  Providence  of  the  matter,  has  been  that 
which  instead  of  showing  the  event,  as  that  of  progress,  in  a 
direct  course,  has  been  really  showing  it  in  a  reverse  course. 

In  order  for  us  truly  to  scheme  out  for  ourselves  what  is 
the  actual  scheme  of  general  Providence,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  our  scheme  must  be  formed  upon  the  same  plan  that  tfuA 
is.  Our  interpreting  scheme  must  go  through  the  same  several 
processes  of  first  synthesis,  and  then  analysis,  with  regard  to 
our  images  of  events,  that  in  the  outer  world  of  circninstanoe 
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bad  been  acted  out  by  the  actual  events.  There  mast  be  gone 
throngb,  as  well  as  in  that  outer  world,  so  also  in  this  mental 
world  of  ours,  the  always  requisite  course  which  is  no  other 
any  where  than  always  the  same  sort  of  one : — ^namely,  in  this 
case,  of  first,  the  gathering  together  of  miscellaneous  notions ; 
then,  the  elimination  of  irrelevant  particular  notions ;  and  lastly, 
the  combination  into  a  distinct  notional  whole,  which  however, — 
let  me  now  specially  remark, — is  noty  and  cannot  in  the  nature 
of  things  be,  a  distinct  whole,  until  there  shall  have  been  farther 
made  out  respecting  it  the  subsequently-arising  need  for  a 
division  of  its  substance  into  parts  of  a  whole.  According  to 
this  general  rule  then,  let  us  consider,  had  abready  been  made 
out  in  human  thought,  previously  to  Butler* s  entering  upon 
his  own  special  scheme  of  interpretation,  that  notion  of  the 
Government  of  the  Universe  and  of  Religion  in  general,  which 
he  appeals  to  as  standing  naturally  prior  to  the  consideration 
of  Christianity,  and  which  in  consequence  he  assumes  as  the 
dogmatic  basis  to  his  own  theory  of  Analogy.  That  is,  there 
had  already  taken  place  with  regard  to  that  prior  notion,  the 
sub-ordering  out  of  the  general  conception  into  minor  points  of 
consideration,  which  had  brought  the  human  mind  into  contact 
with  the  puzzling  matters  which  as  yet  lay  destitute  of  expla- 
nation. Then, — this  being  the  case, — I  say  it  is  evident  that 
Butler,  when  he  endeavoured  as  he  did  to  fulfil  the  proof  of  the 
Analogy  he  was  asserting,  could  not  help  seeing  that  Chris- 
tianity, in  order  to  be  the  Explanatory  scheme  of  the  prior 
scheme  which  he  took  it  to  be,  must  also  itself  be  a  Scheme 
altogether  corresponding  to  the  natural  Scheme  of  things. 
While,  however,  I  say  that  my  view  entirely  coincides  with  his 
so  far,  here  I  just  trace  the  difference  that  my  view  brings, — 
altogether,  as  I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  the  better.  The  fact 
of  the  Christian  Scheme's  showing  in  itself  the  ''difficulties'' 
as  to  immorality,  &c.,  which  Butler  took  as  conveying  a  special 
sort  of  sanction  to  the  existence  of  those  irregularities  in  the 
natural  world,  I  take  merely  and  simply  as  the  inevitable  effect 
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of  the  Christian  Schemers  having  obtained  in  itself  the  degree 
of  organization,  which  showed  that  the  human  mind,  at  the 
time  of  the  natural  origin  of  that  Scheme,  had  come  to  fied 
the  systematic  seeking  of  explanation  for  them  a  necessity  to  it 
And  thus,  also,  I  perfoctiy  recognize  why  it  is,  as  Bntler  so 
constantly  insists,  that  there  is  the  need  that  there  is,  in  all 
our  consideration  of  Christianity,  of  always  treating  it  oi  a 
scheme ;  seeing  that,  as  I  now  explain  it,  it  is  only  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  this  internally-regulated,  though  always 
self-connected  thing  that  it  is,  that  it  in  fact  has  the  ground 
within  it  that  it  has  of  beinff  the  important  matter  of  considera- 
tion that  it  is.  Christianity,  when  it  is  seen  as  thus,  by  its 
own  internal  regulation  as  a  scheme,  brought  into  a  certain 
correspondence  such  as  is  requisite  with  the  general  scheme 
attributed  to  Providence — I  am  as  i^illing  to  take  up  the  idea 
after  Butler  as  ho  was  to  propound  it, — does  show  itself  as  the 
Key  in  regard  to  the  layiug  open  to  our  understanding  of  the 
Plan  of  Universal  Nature ; — but  then  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  it  a  key  of  expressly  divine  manufacture.  I  vaiy 
with  him  solely,  but  nevertheless  as  I  think,  most  importantly, 
in  thinking  that  the  key  was  but  the  beginning  attempt  of 
imperfect  human  nature  at  learning  Jiow  to  construct  a  key. 

But,  more  than  this :  I  must  apply  the  very  same  mode  of 
judging  to  Butier's  own  case.  The  reason  why  I  now,  as  the 
mass  of  others  who  have  treated  the  same  subject  have  done, 
take  Butler's  work  for  that  which  affords  the  special  point  to 
rest  examination  upon,  is  precisely  that  it  also  furnishes  a 
scheme, — an  internally- regulated  plan,  thence  wrought  out  as 
a  whole, — which  is  to  be  to  us  as  a  Key  for  the  understanding 
of  Christianity.  But  I  find,  here  also,  that  while  it  is,  indeed, 
such  a  Key,  it  is  still  an  imperfect  one ;  and  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  Christianity  itself  was  such,  in  regard  to  its  own 
pretension.  As  Christianity,  though  to  a  degree  internally- 
regulated,  was  not  sufficiently  so  to  meet  the  real  requisition  of 
being  the  interpreter  of  natural  difficulties  that  should  effectuaDy 
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explain  them  away ;  bo  I  complain  of  Batler's  scheme  to  interpret 
Christianity,  that  neither  does  it  so  thoroughly  enter  into  the 
details  of  its  object  as  would  really  make  it  an  adequate  scheme 
of  interpretation.  His  reading  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  which 
Christianity  constructed  upon  its  own  sense  of  human  difficul- 
ties, to  my  estimation  so  far  evades  the  entering  upon  the  true 
nature  of  the  difficulties,  which  a  more  thorough  attention  to 
their  detailed  realities  would  have  obliged  him  to  enter  upon, 
that  his  beginning  scheme,  as  a  scheme,  of  this  sort,  requires 
the  following  up  by  another.  And  thus,  by  my  seeing  this  of 
him,  am  I  in  fact  helped  in  the  learning  of  what  is  the  real 
way  of  the  unfolding  of  this  sort  of  knowledge  to  mankind. 

But  in  order  to  follow  out  this  only  object  of  my  now 
making  this  comparison  of  Butler's  station  of  thought  with  my 
own,  let  me  take  up  again  the  thread  of  the  description  I  have 
begunjto  trace  out  as  what  I  myself  conceive  to  be  the  natural  plan 
of  working  out  the  peculiar  kind  of  generalization  which  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Christian  scheme  actually  is.  For  by  so  doing 
only  can  I  show  what  I  am  specially  desirous  of  showing,  as 
to  how  the  failure  I  attribute  to  Butler  was  really  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  his  mental  position  historically  considered : — ^which 
way  of  considering  it,  every  one  must  at  once  perceive,  is  the 
only  way  of  making  it  available  for  the  exhibition  of  the  conse- 
cutive process  of  the  raising  up  of  one  station  of  thought  after 
another,  of  which  the  work  of  development  consists.  The 
matter  which  I  wish  in  this  manner  to  show  as  it  were  in 
visible  demonstration,  is  this :  that  if  the  station  occupied  by 
Butler  really  lay,  as  the  course  of  the  natural  development 
of  the  Christian  generalization  seems  upon  a  general  view  of  it 
consistently  to  show  that  it  requires  to  be  judged  as  lying, 
within  the  range  of  the  historical  period  apparently  allotted  by 
Providence  as  that  which  was  the  befitting  duration  of  Chris- 
tianity,— then,  it  is  at  once  evident  why  he  could  by  no  means 
take  that  entire  view  of  Christianity  which  alone  could  have 
rendered  his  scheme  respecting  it  an  adequate  one. 
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I  have  traced  the  natural  process,  lei  it  be  lemembened,  up 
to  the  great  tnming-pomt  of  faith-formation  which  eoofltitiited 

the  all-important  crisis  of  integral  transmutation  to  ii. BvA 

here  there  is  an  observation  which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  pause  a  moment  in  making.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  change 
of  constitation  thus  asserted  in  the  nature  of  faith  is  eoDnected 
with,  and  indeed  indicated  by,  a  circumstance  that  is  actually 
of  habitual  remark  amongst  all  of  us,  however  little  it  be  giBDe- 
rally  suspected  of  being  in  any  way  involved  in  a  sort  of  expla- 
nation like  the  present.  I  allude  to  the  double  meaning  that 
lies  wrapt  up  in  the  very  name  of  '<  faith,*'  and  that  thenee 
causes  the  notorious  confusion  of  ideas  respecting  it  which  it 
seems  to  me  that  nothing  else  except  the  explanation  here 
urged  can  clear  up.  **  Faith  "  stands  at  once  for  the  sentiment 
existing  in  the  breast  of  the  believer,  and  for  the  form  of  thought 
towards  which  the  sentiment  is  directed:  for  the  belief,  and 
the  matter  of  the  belief.  And  this  is,  I  say,  just  what  mart 
have  happened,  if  my  view  of  the  growth  of  faith  be  a  true 
one.  Both  meanings,  I  aver,  are  by  it  shown  to  be  in  figust  as 
legitimate  and  inevitable  as  common  practise  assumes  them 
to  be ;  while  the  only  thing  required  is  merely  that  we  hold 
them  distinctly  assorted  to  the  occasion.  For  while  it  was  the 
state  of  things  that  the  emotive  material  for  the  form  was  yet  only 
in  the  act  of  accumulating,  faith  could  only  be  pure  sentimoit. 
But  it  is  evident  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  accumulation  had 
gained  its  sufficiency,  and  thence  the  half-mechanical,  half-ehe- 
mical,  transaction  had  taken  place  which  gave  a  new  direction  to 
its  career,  and  a  new,  that  is,  an  intellectual  character  to  its 
substance,  there  must  of  necessity  have  begun  to  be  in  the  matter 
of  faith,  henceforth  to  be  considered,  the  two  different  kinds  of 
operation,  which  belong  severally  to  our  separate  functions  of 
sentiment  and  of  reason.  And  therefore  must  it  have  happened, 
that  since  that  epoch  it  should  have  been,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
as  proper  a  use  of  speech  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  thai  "onr 
faith  is  the  Christian  creed",  as  it  has  been,  both  before  and 
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since,  to  say  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  "faith  is  in  God:** — 
so  long,  that  is,  as  we  always  own  to  ourselves  that  the  one 
kind  of  faith  is  of  quite  opposite  nature  to  the  other.  I  say,  since 
that  epoch  the  proper  use  of  speech  has  heen  such ;  for  before  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  faith  had  wrought  out  for  itself  a  form, 
it  is  manifest  there  was  nothing  in  existence  of  which  it  could 

be  said  that  there  was  a  creed  to  believe  in. The  matter  of 

faith,  I  say,  u  faith  itself:  it  is  only  different  just  thus  far,  that 
it  has  been  inwardly  transmuted,  and  outwardly  re-moulded, 
to  the  degree  of  giving  it  the  substantiality  and  distinctness 
which  enable  the  intellect  henceforth  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

It  was  accordingly  just  the  sign  of  this  inteUectual  handling, 
in  the  origination  to  Christianity  of  its  now  fjEuniliar  tangible 
dogmas,  that  formed  the  ostensible  fact  which  makes  us  now 
sensible  of  what  it  was  that  constituted  the  culmination  of  the 
generalization.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  the  ''turning-point*' 
is  indicated  as  that  which  occupied  two  or  three  centuries, — 
say,  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  of  our  era.  During  this  period 
the  collected  essence  of  human  religious  needs,  let  us  imagine, 
was  occupied  in  the  working  out  of  its  transmutation  into  the 
matter  of  intellectutd  scrutiny.  But  after  it  was  over,  let  us 
suppose, — now  was  the  event  such  that  the  Christian  creed 
came  forth  and  presented  itself  as  first  finished  into  what  might 
be  accounted  a  well-compacted  whole : — a  whole,  namely,  that 
had  moreov(»r  a  life  in  it ;  and  that  had  a  life  in  it  just  because 
there  was  alck)  a  plan  in  it.  And  for  the  very  same  reason  too, 
was  it  farther  that  which  fame  has  ^  loudly  reported  it  to  be, — 
an  acting  thing  in  the  world; — a  genuine  individual  force; — 
and  continued  to  be  such  (shall  we  fix  the  period?)  for  the 
space  of  ten  centuries.  But  how  was  it  when  the  time  arrived 
for  a  Luther  to  be  called  into  being? — That  time  arrived,  I 
would  say,  for  this  reason,  that  now  had  begun  to  set  in  that 
which  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  but  occur  as  the  re- 
action frt)m,  and  necessary  counter-action  to,  the  heretofore 
prevailing  of  the  original  stage  of  synthesis  in  the  matter: 
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namely,  the  stage  of  analysis.  For  whatever  is  intelleetnal,  •» 
we  have  supposed  the  transmuted  emotion  now  really  to  hava 
become,  mitstf  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  snch,  be  henceftvtii 
subject  to  that  process  of  dividing  and  sub-dividing  wUch 
indeed  alone  ui  intellectual  action,  properly  so  called.  And 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  this  stage  hiul  set  in,  the  whole  of 
Christian  faith,  already  dogmatically  marked  out  as  it  was, 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  fall,  constantly  more  and  xdotb 
conspicuously,  into  the  parts  so  designed  for  it;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  rami- 
fication had,  as  we  know,  become  so  extensive,  that  not 
the  minutest  section  of  the  creed  was  there  that  had  not  been 
brought  out  into  day-light  for  investigation.  But  as  soon 
as  this  had  been  done,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  work  of  analysis, 
as  far  as  the  continued  flourishing  of  proper  Christianity 
was  concerned,  was  really  over  ?  Decay  was  beginning,  thou^ 
still  in  the  maimer  that  had  even  a  special  haleness  and 
heartiness  in  it.  For  not  only  to  destroy,  but  also  to  take  np, 
these  ramified  sections  of  the  creed,  one  after  another, — 
thoroughly  to  eliminate  from  them  every  thing  that,  long-lived 
as  their  parent  stock  had  been,  by  this  time  bore  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  a  by-gone  and  now  over- passed  intelligence ;  and 
yet  by  so  doing  to  be  also  effecting  the  preservation  of  the  core 
of  its  degree  of  ripened  genuine  truth : — ^this,  I  say,  none  of 
us  can  miss  to  recognize  to  have  been  the  proper  function  of 
Protestantism.  Still  Protestantism  was  thus  itself  but  a  thing 
of  only  desultor}'  fragments  at  the  beginning.  I  would  say  that 
it  was  truly  the  mere  hemy  that  the  Church  called  it,  until 
there  had  arrived  to  it  this,  which  did  not  however  arrive  till 
long  afler  its  beginning :  namely,  that  it  came  to  have  the  true 
consciousness  of  its  mission.  And  that  was  surely, — as  now 
we  come  to  the  point  specially  requiring  our  present  notice, — 
when  the  anti-ecclesiastical  principle,  having  worked  its  way 
through,  one  by  one,  tlic  entire  scries  of  particular  doctrines, 
had  at  last  caught  hold  of  the  one  general  clue  that  served  fior 
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the  interpretation  of  one  and  all  of  them.  The  attainment  of 
this  focus-like  position  of  command  over  its  own  powers  was 
identical  with  the  acquiring  of  a  scheme  of  its  own  to  Protest- 
antism, the  destitution  of  which,  previously  attached  to  it,  had 
been  that  which  had  caused  the  so -insufficiently -connected 
attcmblage  of  newly-starting  ideas  to  be  hitherto  but  as  a  mere 
nothing  on  its  own  account.  But  the  instant  the  attainment 
had  been  made,  and  the  scheme  had  been  asserted, — thence- 
forth precisely  does  the  true  reading  of  ecclesiastical  history 
show,  as  I  would  say,  that  the  antagonism  to  the  proper  form 
of  Christianity  had  itself  also  become  the  distinct  individual 
force,  that  in  its  turn  could  also  act  in  the  world  with  real 
historical  effect. 

And  Butler  is  the  person  whom  I  have  assumed  to  be  the 
representative  man  who  did  so  possess  himself  of  this  needful 
focus-station,  and  who  did  thereby  bring  into  complete,  though 
only  beginning  existence,  the  actual  principle  of  Non-Catho- 
licism. He  it  was  who,  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  pondering 
over  the  composition  of  his  ''Analogy",  first  learned  how  to 
take  the  large  practical  view  of  Christianity  that  embraced 
every  consideration  respecting  it  in  one  grasp ;  and  who  con- 
sequently did  thence  gather,  out  of  the  vaguely-extended 
historical  substance  that  it  was  as  it  lay  before  him,  that 
actuality  of  recognition  as  to  the  Purport  of  it  which,  for  all 
its  negativeness  of  character,  did  nevertheless  so  truly  afford 
dim  as  it  did  the  somewhat,  which  he  could  not  help  feeling 
sure  that  no  impugners  to  it  that  might  any  where  arise  would 
find  it  so  easy  as  they  might  think  it  to  set  aside.  He  had 
brought  the  principle  of  analytic  reasoning  to  a  head;  and, 
by  means  of  it,  did  see  the  *'  somewhat"  he  was  in  quest  of: — 
only,  as  I  have  to  allege  against  him,  he  was  looking  upon  the 
wrong  side  of  it  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  real  nature  of 
it.  For  it  was  in  the  necessity  of  things  that  standing  in  the 
position  regarding  Christianity  that  I  am  showing  he  did,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  he  was  maintaining  the  proper  form 
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of  Christianity,  all  the  time  that  he  was  making  good  tlie  i 
mcnt  really  calculated  and  destined  to  destroy  it.  He  wu, 
just  from  the  want  of  the  knowledge  that  has  only  come  to  vs 
now  (as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  in  the  next  chapter), 
looking  upon  Christianity  as  if  it  were  that  which  it  vm 
not: — and  was  accordingly  all  at  wrongs  with  himi^lf  jp 
his  whole  dealing  with  it.  There  had  heen  a  precession  of 
ideas  in  the  character  of  Christianity, — the  precession  of 
the  express  reversing  sort  that  I  have  heen  describing,— 
which  had  taken  place  since  Christianity  had  really  been  the 
sort  of  thing  which  he  still  took  it  for.  He  thought  the 
original  composition  of  Christianity  was  that  which  wonld 
stand  analytic  reasoning  upon;  while  in  fact,  as  I  say,  the 
original  composition  was  that  work  of  merely  synthetic  feeling, 
which  analytic  reason,  being  essentially  opposed  to,  can  only 
in  its  nature  destroy: — the  work  of  destruction  being  to  me, 
all  the  time,  that  which  is  explamed  and  vindicated  by  the  hd 
of  religion's  being  the  gromutj  thing,  the  idea  of  which  to  Butler 
was  an  idea  not  yet  above  his  horizon.  And  thus  it  is  that  I 
argue,  however  true  it  is  that  reason  is  not  really  opposed  to 
religion,  except  in  so  far  as  the  peculiar  exercise  of  reason 
is  naturally  appropriate  to  the  division  of  human  intelligence 
which  is  naturally  distinguished  from  religion  in  respect  of 
its  being  by  peculiarity  science; — yet  that  most  tme  is  it, 
historicallij,  that  the  reason  which  Butler  used  was  opposed 
to  the  religion  which  Butler  believed :  simply  because  the  due 
qualities  required  in  each  had  not  then  been  yet  rightly  assorted. 
And  therefore  I  say  that  his  setting  up  as  he  did  analytic  rea- 
son, in  express  collision  with  the  embodiment  of  scarcely  more 
than  synthetic  feeling  which  the  Christian  religion  in  historie 
propriety  must  be  counted  as  being,  was  in  truth,  as  to  the 
prevailing  and  ostensible  character  of  his  work,  nothing  more 
than  a  carrying  to  its  height  of  the  destructive  element  proper 
on  the  other  hand  to  Protestantism.  I  say,  as  to  the  otUnMi 
character,  both  of  Butler*s  work,  and  of  entire  Protestantism; 
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for,  as  I  am  trying  to  show,  the  latent  character  in  them  which 
gives  the  true  value  to  both  of  them  now,  was  of  necessity 
hidden  at  the  tune.  And  hence,  while  Protestantism,  as  mere 
Non-Catholicism,  was  the  matter  of  so  fsur  inferior  duration, 
and  of  constitution  so  altogether  incommensurate  with  the  ac- 
tual assumption  of  a  position  of  true  rivalship  with  the  historic 
Church :  i^as, — and  eminently  Butler,  as  the  finisher  of  it, 
was, — fulfilling  a  most  essential  work  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  a  Form  of  Religion  to  come,  that  in  the  true  course  of 
developmental  progress  might  be,  not  indeed  a  rival  to,  but  a 
veritable  successor  of,  Catholicism.  By  his  strong  and  firm 
exercise  of  Intellect  upon  Beligion,  Butler  did  for  us  what  it  is 
in  the  universal  nature  of  Intellect  to  do:  he  directed  mental 
effort  upon  the  abstracting  of  the  existing  Form  of  it.  He 
turned  human  thought  upon  the  first  loosening,  and  then  sepa- 
rating, and  lastly  of  sweeping  away  the  rubbish  of  dead  encum- 
brance that  hitherto  had  been  lingering  upon  the  Form ;  and 
this  was,  I  say,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  for  the  one  now  in 
waiting  to  be  the  occupier  of  it. 

For, — let  me  return  to  say, — ^the  position  of  argument 
adopted  by  Butler  does  indeed  appear  to  me  as  exactly  that 
which  may  be  accounted  for  as  I  am  here  doing.  The  nucleus 
which  he  took  for  his  scheme  in  the  principle  of  Analogy,  was 
that  which,  only  regarded  in  an  exactly  contrary  light,  and 
taken  as  working  in  an  exactly  contrary  mode  to  that  in  which 
Butler  considered  it  as  working, — does  still  form  the  nucleus 
for  our  scheme  also.  His  decisive  assumption  of  the  broad 
natural  ground  of  analogical  probability  as  that  which  is  the 
true  ground  for  judging  Christianity  upon,  shows  itself  to  us 
evidently, — however  Httle  wittingly  it  may  have  been  such  to 
himself, — as  virtually  the  making  out  of  what  stands  as  the 
final  case  against  miracle : — which  is  indeed  the  same  thing  as 
the  final  case  against  the  Catholic  plan  of  Christianity,  which 
was  thoroughly  and  consistently  based  upon  the  principle 
of  miracle.    For,  when  he,  by  the  necessity  of  his  mode  of 
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demonstration,  made  clear  to  tho  thinking  world, — as  sorely  I 
may  say  that  it  has  been  the  verdict  of  the  thinking  world  thii 
ho  did  make  clear, — that  the  law  of  miracle,  if  applied  to  the 
whole  of  nature,  as  it  must  in  reason  be  applied  if  it  be  applied 
at  all,  affords  to  ns  a  view  of  nature  which  is  only  every  where 
alike  pervaded  by  difficulties  that,  so  explained,  ^ju%  irreeoa- 
cilcable  both  with  reason  and  with  conscience: — ^when,  I  say, 
he  made  this  clear,  he  left  to  us  plainly  no  alternative  to  be  any 
longer  hesitated  upon  by  us,  but  that  the  rejection  of  miracle, 
and  of  Catholicism  irith  miracle,  must  be  made  by  ns  forthwith 
and  utterly /•"  But  this  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  acquiring  of  the  experience  which  determines  for  ns  the 
matter  wherein  our  own  to-be-attempted  scheme  of  explanation 
must  characteristically  differ  from  the  Catholic.  It  is,  in  pre- 
cise truth,  a  sketching  out  of  our  o^n  scheme  for  ns  in  the 
negative.  And  is  not  this  the  ver}'  mode  of  looking  at  the 
wrong  side  of  tho  matter  which  is  accounted  for,  as  I  hart 
accounted  for  it,  by  the  actual  position  which  I  suppose  him  to 
have  occupied  within  tho  sphere  of  that  which  to  be  seen  rightly 
of  necessity  required  to  be  looked  upon,  as  entirely  past,  from 
the  outside.' 

By  only  following  out  Butler's  plan  of  thought  just  in  the 
reverse  mode  thus  seen  to  be  called  for,  I  do  consider  therefore 
that  this  historical  sketch  of  my  own  colouring  shows  that  we 

•  In  my  Essay  on  TJn'  Sceptical  Tfmh'ncy  of  ButUr*t  Analogy,  I 
hare  poiutod  <int  wliut  I  cannot  help  considering  as  the  indication  of 
Butler's  own  couscioiiKniHs  of  the  character  of  un-rcliinonsness  thus  per- 
taining to  hin  HYsti-ni ;  namely,  the  surt  of  hankering  which  he  appean 
to  have  shown  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life  towards  the  an-intellectQal 
positi>-ism  of  Roman  Catholicism.  But  such  hankering,  suppoaing  it  to 
have  existed,  is  still  more  note- worthy  from  the  present  point  of  view. 
For,  regarded  in  the  light  of  general  development,  it  appears  as  in  liMt 
a  true  testimitny  to  what  is  always  the  need  of  genuine  religion ;  though 
still  it  would  h«'  that  which  actual  dereliction  of  intellectual  perception 
always  must  he,  n  sicking  of  religion  in  the  unhappy  method  of  a  retro- 
grade i1irectii>n. 
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shall  really  be  working  upon  the  very  ground  that  he,  and  Pro- 
testantism in  general,  have  been  preparing  for  ns ;  and  thereby 
indeed  that  we  shall  be  working  ont  npon  the  very  tracing  of 
his  negative,  a  scheme  which  shall  in  the  end  be,  as  it  already 
seems  to  have  the  capacity  of  being,  a  scheme  which  shall  have 
the  d^ree  of  substance,  and  of  destined  duration  within  it, 
that  shall  entitle  it  to  stand,  positive  religious  system  with 
system,  as  a  true  matter  of  comparison  with  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity.  For  this  at  all  events  is  made  certain  by  the 
historical  manner  of  viewing,  that  for  an  e£fectual  comparison 
of  such  sort, — namely,  of  scheme  with  scheme, — it  is  exactly 
not  with  the  semi  -  supernatural,  semi -rationalistic  mode  of 
arranging  his  thoughts  that  Butler  has  adopted,  that  we  must 
consider  ourselves  dealing.  And  hence  our  own  thought  gains 
thus  much  of  regulation,  that  henceforth  it  is  this  characteristic 
type  of  Christianity  only  which  we  shall  have  to  understand  as 
implied  by  the  '*  orthodoxy  **  with  which  we  contrast  ourselves : 
— though  in  fact  it  will  never  be  more  than  that  matter  of 
general  average  in  Christianity,  which  actually  underlies  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism  alike,  that  we  shall  here  have  any 

concern  with. But  still,  while  the  larger  sort  of  continuity 

requiring  to  be  made  by  our  present  scheme  is  thus  only  with 
the  historically-certified  standard  type  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
at  all  the  less  on  that  account  the  necessity  that  the  lesser 
continuity  with  Protestant  intellect  should  have  been  made  out, 
as  I  think  that  I  have  made  it  out.  If  religion  is  eminently 
more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of  intellect,  still  under  the  pre- 
sent view  of  religion,  the  intellectual  part  of  the  matter  is,  in 
the  gaining  of  the  new  characteristic  for  religion,  the  thing  that 
is  upon  the  spot  even  the  specially  important  thing  with  us. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  felt  that  uitJiotU  the  making  out 
of  this  lesser  continuity  with  Butler  and  Protestantism, — all 
the  time  that  I  contemn  their  fragmentary  amendment  upon 
Catholic  supcmaturalism  as  that  which  is  nothing  worth  except 
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as  leading  to  amendment  in  the  mass, — I  should  remain  deitiftnle 
of  that  means  towards  the  final  gaining  of  the  laiger  contiDiulj, 
which  must  depend  upon  the  showing  that  all  their  intelleetul 
and  therefore  to  a  degree  non-religions  work,  was  still  in  regud 
to  the  specially  intellectual  mode  of  religion  we  are  Beekiiig» 

work  that  as  far  as  it  went  was  really  done  for  us. Let  me, 

accordingly,  now  show,  in  a  brief  recapitulation,  the  manner  in 
which  my  subject  has,  by  means  of  this  comparison,  become 
thus  far  arranged. 

The  purpose  I  have  now  before  mo  being  to  gain  a  genend 
view  of  the  nature  of  religious  progress,  it  is  evident  thai  the 
watchmg  of  the  method  by  which  Protestantism  characterized 
itself  must  be  the  directest  aid  we  can  have  to  such  purpose; 
and  what  this  method  has  showed,  through  the  compariaoii 
made  with  it,— or  rather  that  it  has  confirmed, — ^I  shonld  say 
is  plainly  this :  that  the  progress  never  varies  firom  being  always 
that  same  event  of  increase  to  human  consciousness  in  the 
matter  that  it  has  been  theoretically  surmised  to  be.  "What 
we  are  endeavouring  to  get  at  by  removing  the  inadeqnafta 
Christian  scheme  of  what  is  the  actual  Scheme  of  Providenee 
in  the  matter  of  human  religion,  is  that  we  may  adequatdt^ 
discern  what  that  Natural  Scheme  is ;  but  after  all,  the  prima 
thing  that  we  must  recognize  is,  that  there  is  no  other  actoal  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  of  the  different  schemings, — though  a  most 
important  distinction  it  still  actually  is, — ^than  simply  what 
lies  between  the  consciousness  and  the  unconsciousnesB  of 
man's  own  always  present  working  in  the  matter.  For  the 
fact,  according  to  my  mappmg  out  of  it,  is  merely  this,  thai 
during  the  synthetic  part  of  the  construction  of  the  generaliza- 
tion which  I  take  to  constitute  Nature's  Scheme  in  the  matter, 
the  very  circumstance  of  man's  being  but  the  blind  agent  thai 
he  was  in  effecting  it,  was  that  which  alone  and  in  itself  com- 
pelled the  practice  we  have  fallen  into  of  attributing  it  to 
Nature,  and  not  to  man.  And  if  this  is  so,  as  it  seems  to  me 
evidently  so,  —  then,  I  say,  it  is  also  solf-ovidcut  thai  the 
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doliberato  human  effort  to  nnderstand  the  work  that  was  in 
coarse  of  doing,  which  constituted  the  latter  analytic  or  (i^-stmc- 
tive  side  of  the  entire  operation,  conld  only,  in  the  very  manner 
of  it,  be  that  forming  of  schemes  in  regard  to  it,  the  rights  of 
which  must  be,  that  in  the  end  the  mind  framing  them  should 
come  to  know  both  them,  and  that  at  which  they  aimed,  as 
its  own  work.  For  it  is  clear,  that  at  first  even  these  deliberate 
schemes  to  know  what  had  to  be  known,  were  but  an  uncon- 
scious sort  of  schemes  :^ust  as  the  consequence  of  that  spe- 
cial semblance  in  the  nature  of  reUgion  of  its  lying  apart  from 
the  individual  minds  dealing  with  it,  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  (p.  78).  And  accordingly  it  was  the  overcoming 
of  the  semblance  which  could  alone  bring  the  required  adequacy 
with  regard  to  their  own  intention  into  these  schemes.  For  the 
reason  that  formed  the  scheme  was  at  first  but  a  semi-reason : — 
it  was  only  that  which  we  have  seen  to  be  intellect  in  its  merely 
first,  or  purely  subjective,  stage.  This  it  was  which  employed  itself 
in  the  original  creation  of  the  proper  formal  substance  of  reli- 
gion, the  body  of  dogmas : — which  had  no  sooner  been  devised 
than,  by  the  fact  of  their  being  devised,  they  constituted  henceforth 
what  stands  as  the  intellectual  skeleton  of  Christianity, — ^its  creed. 
But  this  original  layer  of  human  scheming  to  understand  the 
Scheme  of  Providence  could  be  but  the  Jirst  layer :  the  sub- 
stance for  farther  scheming  to  rest  upon,  and, — much  more 
than  to  rest  upon — to  operate  upon.  And  the  manifestation 
of  the  fact  was  that  just  dwelt  upon :  namely,  that  while  the 
original,  or  proper  scheme  of  (CathoUc)  Christianity  had  its 
range  of  Providential  duration  down  to  the  time  for  the  Refor- 
mation, the  only  thing  that  was  in  waiting  for  it  to  come  to  the 
time  of  its  cessation,  as  a  governing  scheme  for  human  thought, 
was  that  a  new  and  better  quality  of  reasoning  power  should 
(;ome  to  be  developed  in  the  human  mind :  which  should  be 
precisely  when  the  intellect  of  man  had  acquired  the  faculty 
of  distinct  self-consciousness,  which  we  have  seen  coincident 
with  the  arriving  at  the  higher  kind  of  intellectual  capacity 
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constitnting  its  abstract  or  objective  stage.  And  I  snppoae  fhat 
in  fact  it  is  only  jast  now  that  such  stage  is  folly  reached ;  wboi, 
accordingly,  a  new  scheme  that  may  give  a  new  yeraicm  to  fhfl 
former  scheme, — an  abstracted  essence  of  all  that  was  yalnable 
in  the  former  scheme,  and  under  conditions  that  will  enable  it 
to  go  on  developing  itself  into  a  form  as  altc^ether  nobler  as  it 
is  a  more  intellectual  one, — has  the  capability  of  being  pro- 
duced to  purpose.  For  while  the  first  Reformers  had  but  the 
beginning  prescience  of  the  need  of  such  version,  without  more 
of  synthetic  material  at  hand  to  them  towards  the  constroetiOD 
of  such  new  scheme,  than  was  barely  suffidient  to  effect  nothing 
more  than  their  own  bit-by-bit  improvement  upon  the  former; 
not  even  the  final  Reformer  who  set  up  once  for  all  the  prin- 
ciple of  Analogical  Reasoning,  as  that  which  had  the  ri^tfiil 
sovereignty  of  acting  as  the  controller  of  any  and  every  scheme 
that  should  henceforth  claim  to  set  itself  up  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, was  able  to  do  more  towards  the  work,  than — except  for 
the  la}ing  down  of  this  principle, — just  showing  to  ns,  predsdiy 
in  the  way  of  a  warning,  what  is  that  which  our  scheme,  to  be 
successful,  must  not  be. 


And  now,  having  taken  this  first,  or  historical,  aspect  of 
the  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  turn  to  the  com- 
panion or  inner  aspect.  For,  in  fact,  has  not  the  need  of  the 
latter  made  itself  sufficiently  ob\ious  even  thus  ficur,  in  the 
perplexity  which  it  must  be  apparent  that  I  have  been  striving 
to  overcome  already  in  the  last  paragraph  ? — I  mean,  in  regard 
to  the  verbal  difficulty  of  fitting  words  to  thoughts  naturally  at 
variance  with  one  anotlier  as  they  actually  stand :  which  diffi- 
culty, in  regard  to  the  leading  terms  here  in  question,  is,  as  I 
have  so  repeatedly  insisted,  the  special  phenomenon  that  is  the 
ostensible  significr  of  the  chimge  in  our  state  of  mind.  For, 
observe: — if,  in  returning  to  the  matter  of  the  laigcr  eon- 
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tinnitj  with  previons  religion  which  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  entire  system  with  system,  I  endeavour  to  express  what  is 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  contrast  thus  to  be  perceived,  I  find  it 
to  be  just  that  which  on  the  first  general  presentation  I  may 
indeed  nncquivocably  state  thns:  that  onr  feeling  now  in  the 
new  system  remains,  to  at  least  a  certain  extent,  homogeneous 
with  former  religions  feeling,  at  the  same  time  that  oar  rationale 
for  the  feeling  has  become  exactly  reversed.  Bat  the  instant 
that  I  seek  to  show  what  I  intend  by  this  assertion,  the  yet 
on-mastered  equivocation  starts  uppermost..  For  the  reason 
why  Christians  hold  their  religion  to  be  divine,  is,  that  it  is 
opposed  to  what  is  natural  and  human ;  while  we,  in  exact  con- 
tradiction to  them,  acknowledge  a  divineness  in  ours,  precisely 
on  the  sole  ground  that  we  find  that  it  U  natural  and  human. 
And  thus  it  is  evident  that  the  making  out  of  a  more  accurate 
definition  of  these  terms  has  become  indeed  the  very  matter 
that  is  at  present  identical  for  us  with  the  obtaining  of  the 
inner  aspect  of  our  subject.  It  will,  in  fact,  as  will  imme- 
diately appear,  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of 
regarding  religion  in  a  general  light,  which  has  been  as  noto- 
riously set  forth  by  a  set  of  thinkers  opposed  to  the  theological 
method,  as  Butler's  mode  has  been  notorious  according  to  that 
method;  while  yet,  according  to  the  present  view,  it  is  that 
which  is  equally  needful  of  present  correction. 

This,  then,  I  would  say,  is  the  fact  that  becomes  apparent 
when  we  do  examine  the  nature  of  the  equivocation,  and  that, 
in  becoming  apparent,  also  explains  it : — -just  that  the  mode  of 
defining  which  to  the  orthodox  was  a  thing  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity, has  to  us  become  the  thing  of  manifold  requisition 
which  it  is  in  every  case  the  nature  of  matter  of  increased 
attention  to  become.  For  to  the  orthodox,  if  we  consider,  the 
meaning  given  to  the  word  "divine"  is  obviously  that  which 
has  no  other  kind  of  determination  in  it  than  simply  the  general 
one  which  consists  in  the  superficial  limitation  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  contrary  general  idea.     In  their  whole  religious 
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philosophy  they  have  bat  one  correlation  of  any  import  to 
be  considered  by  them ;  and  that  is,  the  one  between  what  is 
super- natnral  and  supor-human  and  what  is  merely  natand  and 
merely  human.  But  from  our  point  of  view  there  are  no  len 
than  three  correlations  to  be  taken  into  account.     And  the? 

are,  as  I  conceive,  the  following. First,  the  one  between  the 

<*  divine  *'  and  the  **  natural  '* : — ^this,  although  we  retain  it  from 
our  orthodox  custom,  has  nevertheless  sunk  into  the  secondaiy 
kind  of  distinction  which  relates  only  to  the  different  mood  of 
mind  under  which  we  consider  one  and  the  same  thing.  Both 
terms  relate  to  the  entire  constitution  of  the  Universe ;  but  we 
use  the  term  ''  natural  *'  in  speaking  of  it  when  the  tone  of  our 
thought  is  scientific,  and  the  term  **  divine  **  when  it  is  reli- 
gious: this  is  the  solo  shade  of  difference  that  we  recognize 

between  them. But  there  is  a  primary  distinction  in  the 

second  correlation  we  use:  that,  namely,  between  the  "  divine*' 
and  the  **  human".  The  distinction  is  that  which  arises  to  us 
when,  in  comparing  the  works  of  men  with  those  of  general 
nature,  we  find  in  the  former  a  want  of  that  orderly  airangement 
which  we  have  noted  as  being  the  characteristic  sign  belonging 
to  the  latter.  Wc  come,  by  means  of  this  comparison,  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  characteristic  of  men's  works  that  they  ahonld 
bo  disorderly:  that  is,  that  their  results  should  be  isolated 
results, — ^results  that  are  limited  within  their  own  sphere^  and 
not  carried  forward  into  harmony  with  general  resnlts  ( — ^for 
this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  essential  character  of  disorder, 
as  assuredly  the  recognition  of  it  is  the  essential  point  of 
development-principle — ).  If  we  take  the  well-known  line  as  in 
illustration,  *<  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,"  the  interpre- 
tation that  I  would  give  to  the  poet*s  meaning  is  this : — ^Whereas 
error  is  a  thing  that  occurs  to  man  while  ho  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  his  nature  only  in  their  ordinary  state,  which  is  thai 
of  inorganization  into  the  obedience  due  to  general  ordimition; 
"  to  forgive"  is  a  thing  that  implies  the  rising  into  the  siqie- 
rior  condition  to  which  it  is  proper  to  ignore  all  merely  penonal 
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considerations,  and  to  judge  in  the  same  way  that  an  universal 
spirit  might  be  supposed  to  judge. 

But  now  the  third  correlation  is  one  that  takes  altogether 
now  ground,  not  so  much  as  broken  up  by  the  orthodox,  but 
of  the  quite  peculiar  significance  with  us  which  might  thence 
be  naturally  expected.  And  that  is,  the  one  based  upon  the 
comparative  merits  of  one  class  of  human  operations  compared 
with  another  class  of  the  same.  With  the  orthodox  there  was 
no  distinction  except  that  works  such  as  were  not  divine  were 
human.  But  we,  in  addition  to  this  general,  or  outer  limitation, 
have  an  interior  one.  From  our  new  meaning  of  the  word 
**  divine  "  we  see  that  there  may  be  degrees  in  the  human  attain- 
ment of  the  quality :  human  works  may  be  severally  more  or 
less  divine.  And  of  course  the  same  holds  good  as  to  that 
absence  of  divine  orderliness  characteristic  of  nature,  which 
(absence)  is  characteristic  of  men.  Hence,  according  to  the 
true  rule  of  classification,  seeing  that  the  proper  term  employed 
by  our  language  whereby  to  express  human  operations  in  gene- 
ral is  art,  it  follows  that  whenever  this  characteristic  human- 
ncss  is  the  thing  that  we  want  to  signify,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  divine-ness  which  is  intrinsically  the  same  thing  as 
natural-ness,  we  have  to  express  the  former  by  the  word  artifi- 
cial. The  correlation  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural,  I 
say,  is  exactly  the  one  which  meets  the  need  of  our  case  now 
that  we  have  learned  to  regard  the  construction  of  religious 
theories  in  this  light  of  their  being  simply  works  of  human  art, 
so  unthought-of  by  the  orthodox.  While  to  the  latter  there 
could  be  but  one  interpretation  of  God*s  ways,  that  of  His 
"  word  " ;  and  but  one  interpretation  of  His  "  word  ",  that  of 
His  immediately- infused  spirit:  to  us  there  is  the  plan  of  a 
succession  of  interpretations, — call  them  **  revelations  "  if  you 
will,  but  at  all  events  of  individual  entire  systems  of  explana- 
tion, apart  from,  although  essentially  bound  up  together  with, 
one  another,  and  ascending  in  their  degrees  of  value  according 
to  the  ascending  character  of  the  mind  that  creates  them,  or  to 
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which  they  are  '*  revealed".  Which  of  these  ezprassioiis  «e 
have  to  use  depends  upon  the  aspect  we  are  regarding.  We 
are  now  attending  to  the  human  aspect,  (as  a  little  while  ago 
we  attended  to  the  general,)  and  therefore  the  proper  phnse  to 
us  is  that  the  human  mind  is  the  actual  creator.  And  this 
new  correlation  gives  us  exactly  the  term  that  represents  for  u 
that  difference  between  one  genuine  religious  creed,  and  another 
also  genuine  in  its  way,  which  orthodoxy  had  never  the  need  of 
representing. 

Observe  how  happily  the  genius  of  language  helps  us  to 
the  kind  of  distinction  we  want,  by  its  expressing  here,  ihrou^ 
its  means  of  terminology,  that  quality  in  Art  which  all  our 
hitherto-gained  experience  has  taught  us  to  know  as  the  special 
defect  in  Art ! — ^Art  that  is  perfect  ought  to  call  no  attention  to 
its  being  Art,  such  as  in  implied  as  being  called,  by  the  applica- 
tion to  it  of  the  character  of  artificial.*  Perfect  art  on§^t  to 
approach  so  closely  to  nature,  ( — that  is,  human  operation  to 
general  operation, — )  that  however  requiring  to  be  distinctly 
perceived  as  diflcrent  from  nature, — ^without  which  it  would  not 
be  Art, — it  shall  induce  us  to  take  pleasure  in  hiding  the  &ct 
from  ourselves,  and  cajoling  ourselves  into  the  self-delusion  ol 
calling  it  naturaL  There  is  a  world  of  beautiful  ambiguity 
wrapt  up  in  the  idea,  and  which,  from  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
such,  makes  the  charm  of  it  to  us : — asserting  by  it,  as  we  do, 
for  the  instant,  that  our  own  domain  of  fancy,  wherein  we  reign 
OS  sovereign  creator,  is  really  a  nature  to  us  of  our  own,  bound- 
less and  perfect  as  that  model  one,  which  we  choose  to  hide 
behind  us,  in  this  our  temporary  exultation  of  self-expression. 
But  the  more  prominent  design  of  the  term  natural  is,  that  the 

•  It  is  true  that  the  proper  correlative  to  natural  shonld  be  artfid^ 
if  the  word  were  ever  ased  by  as  in  this  sense,  as  I  suppose  it  wis 
originally  used.  May  it  not  be  inferred  that  when  the  nature  of  art  bti 
been  sufficiently  analysed,  the  original  sense  will  be  restored,  and  thus 
the  newly-required  correlation  be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  fiDniur« 
between  the  artijicial  and  the  artful? 
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Art  contained  in  the  work  considered  by  us  is  banished  out 
of  our  consideration  by  its  own  perfectness.  And  so  also, 
notoriously,  does  the  employment  of  the  distinction  hence  in 
itself  imply  the  arrival  of  the  speaker  at  a  point  of  view  respect- 
ing Art,  where  he  is  upon  higher  ground  than  that  upon  which 
no  such  distinction  was  felt  to  be  needed."  For  the  rude  artist, 
whose  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  artijicialy  is  the  one  who 
also  finds  a  merit  in  its  artificialness ;  but  none  the  less  is  it 
true  that  it  is  the  accomplished  artist,  who  makes  it  his  most 
strenuous  efibrt  to  hide  his  art,  that  is  still  the  only  one  really 
conducing  to  the  true  honour  of  his  art.  And  yet  at  the  same 
time  that  this  avoidance  of  artificialness  is  the  express  aim  of 
the  latter  in  regard  to  his  own  works  of  art,  it  is  he  who  has 
also  the  more  perfect  consciousness  than  any  body  else,  how 
inevitably  necessary  it  is,  as  the  general  law  of  the  matter, 
that  all  practice  of  art  should  begin  by  going  through  its  season 
of  artificialness  at  the  starting. 

Apply  this  to  Art  in  religion,  and  see  how  through  one 
apparent  paradox  after  another,  the  clear  image  of  progress 
marks  itself  out  through  the  identical  phenomena.  I  have  said 
first  that  Christianity  is  divine  because  it  is  natural.  I  said 
next  that  although  it  is  natural,  it  is  also  artificial.  I  finish  by 
the  crowning  paradox,  that  precisely  because  it  is  artificial  it  is 
all  the  time  natural.  That  is  to  say, — and  how  do  all  para- 
doxes melt  away  in  the  saying  of  it ! — it  is  nothing  but  what  is 
in  the  natural  and  divine  course  of  things,  that  human  efforts 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  kind,  should  have  their  stages  of  imper- 
fection at  the  beginning.  It  is  as  right  and  proper  in  the 
constitution  of  our  creeds  as  in  every  other  work  of  art,  that 
there  should  be  artificialness  in  the  first  instance,  however  the 
same  quality  is  seen  as  deserving  of  condemnation  when  we 
measure  it  by  the  intrinsic  standard  adapted  to  an  advanced 
position  of  religious  art. 

It  is  exactly  this  kind  of  condemnation,  and  no  other,  that 
I  conceive  we  are  required  to  adjudge  with  regard  to  Chris- 
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tianity,  when  we  hold  it  up  ns  we  are  required  to  do  by  thb 
now  principle  of  ours,  as  no  longer  an  instantaneoasly-coimyed 
impression,  a  sun-painted  imago  of  Divine  trath,  bnt  henee- 
forth  only  a  laborious  striving  towards  such  portraitim  on  the 
part  of  man.  Looking  upon  it,  as  now  wo  may  do,  as  a  sped- 
men  of  such  striving,  which  from  its  thorough  accompliahmeBt 
of  all  that  belonged  to  its  own  **  scheme",  may  be  oonnted m 
an  entire  and  finished  work  of  human  art,  we  find  that  it  n 
still  but  an  artificial  piece  of  art.^t"  It  is  not  that  which  huto 
be  condemned  as  false  with  regard  to  the  aim  set  before  it, 
but  as  that  whose  mode  of  fulfilling  its  aim  was  defective  in 
proportion  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  instrumentation  employed 
for  the  purpose.  The  scheme  of  it  is  unmistakeably  over-bur- 
dened with,  and  disguised  by,  the  disorderly  nature  of  the 
portion  of  humanity  under  whose  hands  it  had  its  beginning 
construction.  As  the  symbol  for  the  expression  of  human 
needs  that  was  devised  at  the  time  when  those  needs  were  of  the 
nature  of  the  most  selfish  animal  instincts,  it  has  a  ooarsenesB, 
and  cumbrousness,  and  obtrusive  conspicuousness  of  selfism  in 
it,  that  can  only  be  repugnant  to  the  finer  kind  of  consciom- 
ness  which  belongs  to  the  religious  nature  under  culture.  And 
with  regard,  moreover,  to  the  peculiar  charm  that  I  have  jnst 
referred  to  as  the  proper  indication  of  high  art,  this  also  is  hoe 
present,  and  with  a  flavour,  truly,  of  moral  exquisiteness  in  no 
way  inferior  to  the  assthctic.  Superiority  in  art,  I  have  said, 
comes  with  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  it 
once  that  his  work  of  art  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  like  natnze, 
and  yet  that  he  has  to  direct  his  best  efforts  to  tend  towaids 
making  it  so.  And  so  is  it,  I  urge  you  to  observe,  with  creed- 
formation,  under  the  present  view  of  it.  The  human  mind, 
setting  itself  to  body  forth  its  needs,  desires  to  do  it  with  an 

*  So  also  I  would  say  that  Batler'B  "scheme*^  of  Analogy  wis  in 
artificial  scheme.  His  plan  of  the  interpretation  of  Gbristianity  hid 
the  very  same  sort  of  defect  that  I  believe  to  find  in  Ohristianxty  itadC 
as  tlie  inter))retation  of  Nature. 
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absolnto  tniih.  But  this  is  impossiblo  to  it :  a  symbol  of  trath 
is  all  that  lies  within  its  ability.  And  snch  symbol  is  religion : — 
while  the  true  character  of  religion  is,  that  by  means  of  it 
the  aim  of  man  is  reduced  to  the  limitation  of  seeking  to  bring 
his  own  sense  of  things  into  harmony  with  the  general  sense  of 
things,  attributed  by  him  to  God.  Bat  religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  by  the  nature  of  it  that  which  is  appropriate  to  man 
only  in  so  far  as  he  stands  apart  from  the  generality  of  things : — 
his  symbol  mast  always  be  a  human  symbol,  and  can  never 
be  a  general  symbol.  And  thus  the  human  mind,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  its  religion,  must  to  the  last  be  sensible  within 
itself  of  a  tone  of  difference  from  the  general  harmony,  that,  for 
all  its  efforts  to  conform,  will  persistently  appear  either  to  sink 
it  below,  or  to  raise  it  above,  the  general  pitch,  according 
to  tho  mood  under  which  it  is  estimated. — Perhaps,  in  fact, 
out  of  such  vibratory  differences  comes  the  real  quality  that  is 
the  essence  of  the  universal  harmony ! — But,  in  order  to  have 
such  an  effect,  the  oscillations  must  assuredly  be  only  of  the 
gentleness  which  belongs  solely  to  the  *' artful",  tho  delicious, 
species  of  equivocation  here  pointed  out.  The  strong  con- 
tradiction asserted  by  orthodoxy  between  human  apprehension 
and  divine  apprehension,  was  that  which  could  only  produce 
from  the  alternation  tho  sense  of  most  grating  discord.  And 
herein,  accordingly,  I  argue,  do  we  possess  ourselves  of  the 
real  instructiveness  to  be  gathered  out  of  this  parallel  with 
general  Art :  namely,  that  it  does  thus  give  to  us  so  precise  a 
feeling  of  what  the  character  of  the  amelioration  is  that  ortho- 
doxy is  in  need  of. 

But  then,  as  I  have  intimated,  this  aesthetic  mode  of  esti- 
mating religion,  so  utterly  un-orthodox  as  it  is,  has  at  the  same 
time  its  own  peculiar  danger  to  be  avoided; — ^which  danger, 
however,  has  nevertheless,  as  I  have  to  allege,  not  been  suffi- 
ciently avoided  by  SBsthetic  thinkers.  The  sole  possibility  of 
gaining  real  benefit  out  of  the  parallel  depends  always,  I  con- 
ceive, upon  our  confining  it  to  the  aspect  of  the  matter  to 
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which  it  is  alono  nppropriato;  while,  if  not  so  confixKed,  the 
reason  appears  to  me  equally  clear,  why  not  only  the  panlkl 
most  mislead  as,  bat  why  it  has  moreover  within  it  that  speeial 
quality  of  repalsiveness  which  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  the 
orthodox  that  all  correct  feeling  in  the  matter  must  of  neeesatr 
take  exception  against.  For,  to  consider  crecd-formaticm  as  a 
work  of  human  Art  except  upon  the  individually-human  aspect 
of  it,  is  that  which  falls  expressly  under  the  condemnatioo 
which  rests  with  the  using  of  an  in-orfjanic  BimiUtude  when 
precisely  the  contrary  was  the  sort  in  a  special  maimer  required. 
Creed-formation  taken  as  a  general  fact  pertaining  to  abstract 
humanity,  of  necessity  demands  a  similitude  that  shall  take 
into  account  the  efi*ect  of  Time  regarding  it.  And  for  this 
reason  nothing  less  than  the  idea  of  Growth  can  in  anyway 
serve  for  it.  The  similitude  of  human  Art,  so  applied,  Ib  there- 
fore, from  the  mere  mechanicalnoss  of  its  suggestion,  that 
which  is  and  must  be  of  the  degree  of  inadequacy  that  on  that 

very  accoimt  cannot  but  be  repugnant. It  may  indeed  be 

retorted,  upon  first  thought,  that  the  very  same  objection 
applies  to  the  individual  aspect.  But,  upon  farther  considera- 
tion, the  difference  will  soon  make  itself  evident.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  in  an  effect  of  Time  present  also  in  the  matter 
of  indi\'idual  creed-formation;  but  still  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
it  occurs  in  that  smallncss  of  proportion  to  other  effects,  which 
causes  that,  in  conformity  with  general  nile,  it  may  be  ailomMy 
ignored.  For,  reflect: — an  individual  man,  working  out  his 
creed  for  himself,  does  most  truly  see  it  painting  itself,  by 
gradual  increase,  upon  his  consciousness,  in  the  very  mode  of 
an  ordinary  picture  in  the  act  of  becommg  completed;  while 
the  other  side  of  the  matter,  which  if  it  did  occur  to  him  would 
break  up  the  resemblance,  is  that  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
scarcely  ever  does  occur  to  him :— just  because  rarely,  if  at 
aU,  does  it  happen  that  the  indi\idual  creed -former  lives  to  see 
his  finished  picture  in  the  natural  act  of  thenceforth  analytically 
dispersing  itself!     And  if  this  be  true  of  the  individual  man, 
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80  is  it  also  exactly  in  the  same  way  true  of  the  mass  of 
hnmanity  considered  individually.  For  the  entire  labour  of 
abstract  homanity  towards  this  same  object,  before  we  gene- 
ralize it,  »  nothing  to  ns  but  an  accumulated  succession  of 
such  individual  pictures,  each  of  them  requiring  to  be  judged 
of  in  precisely  no  other  than  the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared 
to  its  individual  creator.  K  one  man,  looking  upon  his  own 
creed,  sees  it  as  a  picture,  so  docs  the  mass  of  individual  men 
see  the  general  creed,  upon  the  side  of  it  next  to  them,  as  a 
general  picture.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  express  character 
of  the  generalization  upon  religion  which  comes,  or  ought  to 
come,  when  religion  is  looked  upon  as  a  generalization,  is  by 
its  own  peculiarity  solely  this,  that  it  enforces  upon  us  the 
dropping  of  all  suggestion  of  the  individuality  which,  though 
it  has  occurred,  is  now  (chemically)  obliterated  for  it.  This 
altogether  changed  estimation  of  religion  must  be  taken  solely 
upon  its  own  ground ; — and  that  is,  as  a  growing  thing,  with  a 
life  of  its  own:  amending  itself,  indeed,  in  a  true  relation  of 
r^ard  to  the  needs  of  its  several  upholders,  but  still  entirely 
severed  from  any  unity  of  composition  with  those  individual 
creeds  of  dying  men,  which  died  out  in  fact  each  of  them  to- 
gether with  its  separate  creator. — And  yet,  neither,  again,  does 
the  generalization  itself  live  for  ever! — for  here  is  the  point 
where  the  present  view  comes  into  its  two -fold  collision  with 
Positivism  and  Orthodoxy  at  once.  K  the  generalized  result 
of  human  creed-formation  were  such  as  lived  for  ever,  aesthetic 
Positivism  would  have,  after  all,  the  same  right  to  its  mechanical 
figure,  of  religious  creed-formation  constituting  the  finished 
work  of  Art  eftected  by  the  general  mind  of  undying  humanity, 
which  Orthodoxy  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in  attributing  the 
same  to  the  immediate  workmanship  of  the  pencil  and  fingers 
of  Deity.  But  in  so  figuring  out  their  thought,  I  say  that  both 
of  them  will  presently  find  themselves  at  issue  with  the  tracings 
of  the  really  divine  design  laid  out  by  Providence ;  and  not 
only,  as  just  seen  by  us,  in  himian  history,  but  as  we  may 
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now  also  seo,  in  the  right  reason  of  the  matter.  For  whaiever 
has  an  independent  life  of  its  o^-n,  miiUy  in  right  reason,  ham 
a  corresponding  death  also  specially  its  own.  And  therefore^— 
I  finish  my  argument, — just  as  much  are  Positivista  bonnd  to 
admit  the  recognition  of  this  natural  termination  into  thor 
estimation  of  the  character  of  the  natural  production  of  Qnii- 
tianity,  as  the  orthodox  of  Butler's  school  are  bound  to  admit 
it  upon  their  own  ground  of  Analogy.  The  conception  of  the 
disciples  of  Comte  as  to  the  abstraction  of  Humanity  painting 
out  its  one  reflected  Image  of  Self  in  universal  Religion,  ii 
indeed  the  necessary  first  stage  of  the  view  here  aimed  at;  but 
I  argue  that  the  preciseness  necessary  to  its  being  an  adequate 
conception,  cannot  be  gained  until  the  actual  division  of  the 
stock  of  Religion  into  the  marked  stages  existing  upon  it,  ii 
also  allowed  for  in  our  principle.  And  these  stages  are  only 
to  be  recognized  through  what  is  here  insisted  upon:  the  at 
once  breaking-up,  and  maintiiining,  of  the  undeviating  line  of 
religious  progress,  through  the  life  and  death  succession  of 
abstract  forms,  that  thus  does  actually  fulfil  the  analogy  with 
concrete  existences  in  the  most  perfect  manner  that  theoiy 
can  require. 


This  then  forms  the  completing  of  what  I  must  call  the 
first  faint  outline  of  my  scheme.  The  seeing,  as  I  have  just 
done,  how  the  death  of  the  Christian  generalization  is  a  fitfi 
the  proving  of  whose  natural  authenticity  is  as  unportant 
as  the  proving  of  that  of  its  life,  is  the  obtaining  of  the  hint  aa 
to  the  actual  limitation  of  termination,  which  combined  with 
the  previous  limitations  as  to  origin,  and  general  constitntioo, 
makes  out  in  a  certain  way  the  conception  of  Wholeness  whieh 
has  been  desired ; — while,  as  to  the  jx^culiar  character  reqaired 
in  the  conception,  thU  also  has  been  added  as  far  as  can  be 
done  in  the  mode  of  <^onL'rul  indication.     Fur  is  it  not  evident, 
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that  if  Christianity, — the  truly  defined  Form  of  Intellect  which 
I  am  asserting  it  to  be, — ^has  really  been  that  gaining  of  a 
certain  regulated  scheme  on  the  part  of  human  thought  as  to 
the  dealings  of  general  Providence  with  men,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  *' difficulties**  found  in  it,  which  I  here  take  it 
for :  so  also  it  has  been  in  so  far  shown  as  the  eminently  noble 
thing  which  it  lies  within  my  purpose  to  prove  it  ? — while  all 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  add  henceforth  fieurther  to  the  same  effect 
will  only  be  a  deepening  of  the  same  conclusion :  that  is,  all 
which  I  can  say  in  the  way  of  showing  that  subsequent  scheming 
of  men  has  only  been  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  which 
Christianity  made  but  the  beginning.  Thus  far,  therefore,  I 
consider  that  my  proposition  is  made  out.  But  yet  more  than 
this,  I  have  also  gained  the  general  character  of  that  which  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  need  of  fJEurther 
scheming  being  required  to  take  the  place  of  Christianity. 

For  if,  putting  the  opposite  views  of  the  matter  together,  I 
inquire  wherein  consists  the  artificiality  in  the  Christian  mode 
of  symbolizing  out  the  character  of  Providence,  the  answer 
has  already  been  brought  out  in  every  direction,  that  it  is 
accounted  for,  as  universally  as  obviously,  by  the  originaUy 
pervading  custom  of  Catholicism, — ^thence  only  bit-by-bit  ex- 
punged out  of  Christianity  by  Prote8tantism,-H>f  over-laying 
the  subject  designed  to  be  symbolized  by  the  purely  arbi- 
trary supplementation  of  the  idea  of  Miracle.  What  true 
artist  is  there  that  does  not  at  once  feel,  by  means  of  his 
own  special  instinct,  that  the  unity  of  design  which  he  knows 
is  every  where  that  which  really  distinguishes  genuine  Art 
from  that  which  is  not  genuine  Art,  cannot  by  possibi- 
lity co-exist  with  the  supposition  that  Miracle  pre-supposes : 
namely,  that  there  can  be  in  existence  at  once  more  than  One 
order  of  things  I  And,  accordmgly,  as  long  as  there  remains  this 
most  un-necessary  pre-supposition  m  religion,  to  the  slightest 
shade  of  a  degree,  it  must  be  protested,  as  I  c^  protest,  that  the 
proper  character  of  Miracle  is  still  present,  repudiate  it  in  words  as 
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the  most  rationalistic  self-imaginod  naturalist  may !  But  it  k 

manifest,  I  repeat,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four  hiindr6d  jean, 
or  ever  since  the  Reforming  influence  set  in  folly  to  opende 
upon  religion,  the  holding  of  the  gratuitous  assumption  has  been 
becoming  incessantly  less  firm.  Miracle  as  to  the  theorised 
nature  of  Deity  has  been  constantly  vanishing  into  mysticism: — 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  not  three  but  one,  have  mon 
and  more  been  changing  from  the  realistic  image  of  the  three 
acknowledged  divine  incomprehcnsibles,  into  the  image  of  the 
human  mode  of  comprehending,  or  not-comprehending,  those 
incomprehcnsibles.  Miracle  as  to  the  moral  fact  of  the  taking 
away  of  Sin,  has  been  constantiy  merging  itself  more  and  mors 
entirely  into  the  method  of  ordinary  improvement : — ^no  longer 
does  Christ  lift  away  bodily  the  heap  of  human  transgressian 
in  a  single  efibrt,  that  has  no  recognition  in  it  whatever  of  the 
need  of  Time ;  but  it  is  becoming  constantiy  more  and  mora 
intimately  admitted  that  any  such  removal,  if  it  cotdd  have  been 
effected,  would  have  had  a  result  the  direct  contrary  to  what  is 
known  by  us  as  improvement.  And  so  of  all  other  concomi- 
tant parts  of  the  Christian  scheme.  From  one  and  all  Miraek 
is  being  daily  shelved  away  as  an  idea  that  in  fact  simply  im- 
pedes our  true  understanding  of  whatever  matter  is  associated 
with  it ;  while,  as  the  corresponding  fact,  just  as  the  artificial 
device  docs  thus,  and  with  accelerating  speed,  fall  away,  and 
become  forgotten,  so  also  does  the  natural  element  that  is  fineed 
from  it,  take  upon  itself  a  new  kind  of  increased  strength  and 
coherence. 

But  then,  if  this  bo  the  case, — ^now  comes  this  farther  ques- 
tion to  be  asked: — why  then,  if  this  be  the  case,  must  there, 
after  all,  occur  to  the  Christian  scheme  such  catastrophe  of 
conclusion  as  that  which  we  arc  now  figuring  as  its  death  f  It 
Christianity  be  indeed  thus  capable,  as  it  has  hitherto  shown 
itself  to  be,  of  casting  out  of  itself  the  element  of  error  that  has 
been  all  along  the  damaging  part  of  its  constitution,  what  is 
there  to  prevent  it,  when  that  error  shall  have  once  been  folly 
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banished,  from  remaining  as  a  thing  that,  so  far  from  having 
done  its  work,  and  coming  to  an  end,  may  on  the  contrary  go 
on  enduring  and  improving  itself  for  ever? 

To  this  question,  however, — pregnant  of  signification  as  it 
is, — an  answer,  both  definite  and  as  I  believe  sufficing,  lies 
already  in  waiting  to  be  returned; — ^though,  firom  the  matter 
into  which  it  will  lead  us,  it  is  one  which  it  will  be  better  to 
reserve  to  be  treated  in  a  separate  chapter.  There  is  in 
Christianity,  as  I  shall  there  have  to  maintain,  a  source  of 
defect,  deeper  still  than  Miracle,  which  is  even  so  deep  as  that 
Christianity  can  by  no  means  rid  itself  of  it  as  long  as  ever  it 
continues  to  be  a,  Form; — ^though  yet, — for  this  is  also  of  equal 
need  to  be  noted  respecting  it, — it  is  that  of  which  the  obvious* 
ness  is  not  at  all  less  observable  than  the  profundity.  For  nothing 
could  be  a  more  efiectual  proof  of  the  perfectness  of  the  scheme, 
as  a  scheme,  at  which  the  Christian  Form  has  arrived,  than 
this  is :  that  the  transcendental  root  of  decay  within  it,  as  I 
would  call  it,  has,  in  spite  of  its  depth,  and  the  pure  meta- 
physicalness  of  character  consequently  belonging  to  it,  never- 
theless attained  to  the  depicting  of  itself  upon  ^e  very  surface 
of  that  Form.  And  yet  that  it  has  done  so,  is  so  immediately 
visible, — at  least  upon  the  principle  here  adopted, — that  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  that  no  one,  looking  out  for  it  with  such 
purpose  as  the  present,  could  for  an  instant  hesitate  as  to 
laying  his  finger  down  at  once  upon  it,  and  saying, — '^Here 
precisely  is  it  that  Christianity  has  been  tried  by  Time,  and 
found  wanting.** 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ONE  FUNDAMENTAL  ERROR  IN  CHRISTIANITY  WHICH 
HAS  NECESSITATED  ITS  FORMAL  DISSOLUTION. 

It  will  at  once  be  imdcrstood  by  those  who  are  accnsiomed  to 
the  rational  analysis  of  the  Christian  system,  that  the  enur 
of  which  I  speiik  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the  ecclesiastical 
dogma  of  the  ''Fall  of  Man*'.  It  is  here  that,  as  I  allege, 
there  exists  a  dilemma  of  self-contradiction  and  of  inherent 
8elf-destructivei)^ss  so  palpable,  that  no  one  who  will  folly 
consider  it,  and  who  will  fully  resolve  Mith  himself  to  do  jos- 
tico  to  it,  can  rationally  admit  any  opening  for  altematiYe  to 
the  catastrophe  of  dissolution.  The  case,  as  I  would  state  it, 
against  the  dogma,  or  rather  against  the  system  containing  the 
dogma,  is  this,  that  an  assertion  is  made  by  it  as  to  the  abso- 
lute facts  of  human  history  which,  although  it  is  contradictoiT 
to  all  that  has  now  become  scientifically  known  as  to  those 
facts,  has  ncvertlieless  so  perfectly  inteni'oven  its  consequences 
through  the  whole  substance  of  Christianity  as  that  they  can 
by  no  possibility  be  separated  from  it.  Alike  the  perfectness 
of  the  scheme,  forbidding  the  elimination  that  would  save  it, 
on  the  one  hand, — and  on  the  other,  the  transcendental  cha- 
racter of  the  error,  making  any  process  of  graduaUy  softeniDg 
it  away  out  of  the  question, — combine  together  to  place  the 
dogma  specially  embodying  the  error  l)oyond  the  reach  of  rectifi- 
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cation.  Any  degree  of  rectification  short  of  flat  denial  wonld 
be  attempted  to  no  purpose ;  and  yet,  if  the  doctrine  be  denied, 
Christianity  mnst  logically  fall  to  pieces. 

This  conclusion  seems  at  least  theoretically  so  ineyitable  as 
to  make  any  demur  to  it  appear  impossible.  The  only  doubt, 
one  would  say,  that  can  exist  in  the  matter,  is  that  which  lies 
within  the  statement  of  the  dilemma.  But  even  there,  surely 
very  little  is  there  needing  to  be  said,  in  the  way  of  strengthening 
propositions,  that  scarcely  any  one  would  be  found  at  the  present 
day  to  dispute.  With  regard  to  the  scientific  side  of  the  matter, 
asserted  as  cancelling  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Fall",  I  have  indeed 
nothing  here  that  lies  within  my  purpose  to  do,  except  just  to 
assert  it.  It  stands  to  me  as  an  established  fact,  which,  let 
those  question  it  who  may,  is  to  me  involved  in  my  very  prin- 
ciple. But  neither  upon  the  other  side  does  there  seem  any 
thing  material  in  the  statement  that  requires  support.  Hardly 
can  it  be  needed  to  go  over  the  old,  well-trodden  ground,  to  show 
how  this  doctrine  is  a  fandamental  and  all-pervading  one.  It 
is  probably  because  the  ground  of  argument  in  proving  it  such 
has  been  so  abundantly  well-trodden  heretofore,  that  it  has 
become  the  prevailing  custom  with  Christian  writers  now-a-days 
to  ignore  as  thoy  do  any  necessity  of  farther  attending  to  it. 
And  yet,  in  their  practice  of  eschewing  the  old  track, — though 
everybody  will  agree  with  them  thus  far,  that  it  »  an  eminently 
desirable  change  to  set  aside  former  discussions  upon  <<  Plans 
of  Salvation'*,  while  this  is  done  only  for  the  sake  of  the  better 
method  of  upholding  Christianity,  which  consists  in  discussing 
**  Plans  for  the  working  out  of  Salvation'*, — it  cannot  but  be 
perceived  that  there  really  is  a  slur  cast  tacitly  upon  somewhat 
pertaining  to  the  making  out  of  the  logical  foundation.  And 
this,  however  it  may  occur,  does  certainly  imply  a  point  some- 
where at  which  we  must  make  a  stand ;  since  the  casting  of  a 
tacit  slur  is  obviously  incompatible  with  that  rendering  of  "  full 
justice"  to  the  matter  before  us,  which  I  have  made  one  of  the 
postulates  of  my  assertion.     But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  one 
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part  of  the  questioD,  upon  which  onr  consideration  it  now 
requisite,  that  I  believe,  when  we  have  considered,  will  ahoir 
oven  the  occasion  for  this  slnr.  We  are  not  now  upon  personal 
ground.  Our  aim  is  only  that  of  enlightening  onr  own  percep- 
tion as  to  what  has  been  the  general  continuity  of  thon^ 
amongst  the  minds  that  have  successively  carried  on  the  woo- 
ing out  of  Christianity.  And  therefore  even  when  personal 
blame  or  personal  merit  seems  to  arise  before  onr  view,  its  only 
purport  is  now  to  guide  us  towards  the  defect  or  otherwise  in 
the  principle  concerned. 

The  point  I  allude  to  is,  how  it  was  possible  that  a  logical 
foundation  with  such  an  express  contradiction  to  natural  tmth 
contained  even  in  a  latent  manner  within  it,  could  ever  have 
been  rationally  adopted  as  it  was  for  their  religious  scheme  by 
rational  men.  You  perceive  by  this  stating  it,  how  there  an 
iu  fact  involved  in  the  point  personal  considerations,  thou^ 
still  the  requirement  is,  as  ever,  to  keep  the  personal  subordinate 
to  the  general.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  as  on  every  other 
accouut,  we  shall  do  best  to  recur  again  to  Butler,  and  con- 
tinue to  take  him  as  tlie  standard  mind  in  the  matter,  to  the 
consideration  of  whose  method  of  proceeding  we  may  confine 
ourselvus.  For  upon  this  especial  point  of  the  systematic 
foundation  of  Christianity,  at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  which 
prevents  him  from  standing  as  the  exponent  of  the  entire  body 
of  rationid  defcuders  of  Christianity,  without  any  distinction 
whatever ;  since  there  is  no  class  of  them.  Catholic  or  other- 
\\ise,  that  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  the  **  Fall*'  as  an  under- 
stood  condition  of  their  belief:  Unitarianism  alone,  which  does 
not  accept  it,  being  that  which  perforce  must  upon  this  logical 
grouml  be  excluded  from  foniiiiig  any  part  of  proper  Chris- 
tianity. And  with  regard  to  Butler's  individual  qualification 
fur  this  representative  position,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
kuowu  resolution  of  his  to  see  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter 
that  was  to  be  seen,  which  in  itself  gives  every  where  the  true 
stamp  of  a  mind  -that  deaenrs  to  be  a  standard  mind;  and  on 
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the  other,  we  have  the  peculiar  evidence  of  the  needed  nicety 
of  intellectual  perception,  which  is  afforded  by  his  virtual  (if 
not  actual)  acknowledgment  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  proof 
on  which  he  nevertheless  rested; — while  it  is  also  the  case, 
requisite  for  us,  that  the  historical  circumstance  upon  which  he 
did  rest  upon  this  point,  was  such  as  has  been  in  no  way 
affected  by  the  subsequent  discoveries  that  have  so  eminently 

affected  the  other  parts  of  his  scheme. Thus,  then,  dealing 

with  him,  let  us,  in  order  that  we  may  make  his  experience 
avail  to  us,  consider, — all  the  time  that  we  are  expressly  remem- 
bering how  his  experience  could  not  be  as  our  own, — what, 
however,  the  position  of  mind  actually  was,  in  which  he  found 
himself,  when  he  desired  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  his  "Analogy". 
I  believe  it  may  be  stated  thus : — Scripture,  which  presented  to 
him  a  revealed  religion  that  was  (as  he  considered)  in  harmony 
with  natural  religion,  and  in  so  far  was  supported  on  that 
ground  of  internal  self-consistency  which  he  (justly)  estimated 
as  the  strongest  of  all  a  priori  proof  of  its  absolute  truth,  gave 
to  him  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  that  revealed  religion  the 
asserted  fact  of  mankind*s  existing,  prior  to  that  revelation,  in 
"  a  state  of  apostacy  and  wickedness,  and  consequently  of 
ruin." — ^Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  offered  him  but  two  courses 
to  pursue.  The  one  was  to  set  himself  to  compare  the  asser- 
tion of  Scripture  with  the  general  history  of  mankind;  and 
according  to  modem  principle  this  would  have  been  the  legiti- 
mate course,  which  would  indeed  have  ended  by  showing  him, 
as  we  think,  how  utterly  Scripture  was  at  fault  in  the  assertion. 
But  this  treatment  we  see  was  not  that  which  was  chosen  by 
him.  The  intention  of  the  "Analogy"  was  on  the  contrary 
limited  to  showing  how,  assuming  that  Scripture  was  right,  or 
at  all  events  could  not  be  shown  to  be  wrong,  a  consistent 
theory  of  Providential  arrangement  might,  with  whatever  de- 
fects, still,  as  a  mere  theor}',  bo  in  some  measure  substantially 
made  out  respecting  the  entire  fact  of  the  case : — ^for  all  these 
limitations  to  the  character  of  his  theory  Butler  himself  admits. 
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And,  judging  by  the  event,  perhaps  after  all  he  was  hy  this 
choice  of  proceeding  conferring  a  greater  benefit  upon  the  world 
than  he  could  have  done  in  the  other  way.  Nay,  judged  in 
this  light,  it  would  even  seem  certain  that  he  must  have  done 
so.  For  it  is  evident  that  he  was  thereby  fulfilling  a  need  that 
had  become  one  for  mankind  as  well  as  it  was  one  for  himself: 
that  need  being  to  get  their  belief  fairly  spread  out  in  the 
manner  of  a  rational  scheme,  if  only  that  they  might  see 
whether  it  could  stand  the  hitherto  un-needed  process ;  and  if 
it  did  stand  the  process, — ^as  to  a  certain  measure  it  did, — thai 
they  might  farther  see  what,  if  any,  were  the  defects  in  it, — as 
we  say  there  actually  were  defects  to  an  abundant  extent.  And 
now,  for  our  special  purpose,  let  us  see  how  this  theory,  under 
this  representation  of  it,  stood  with  regard  to  the  fundamental 
matter  of  it. 

Having  begun  by  taking  the  assertion  of  Scripture  as  to 
man's  apostacy  and  ruin,  as  upon  strong  presumption  firom  the 
character  of  Scripture  a  statement  of  absolute  fact,  he  adduces 
as  the  external  support  to  that  presumptive  proof,  (and  that, 
merely  as  it  were  incidentally,  in  a  passage  occurring  in  the 
Conclusion  to  his  work,)  the  following: — **The  condition  of 
this  world,  which  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  pre- 
supposes, so  much  falls  in  with  natural  appearances,  that 
heathen  moralists  inferred  it  from  those  appearances;  inferred, 
that  human  nature  was  fallen  from  its  original  rectitude,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  degraded  from  its  primitive  happiness. 
Or,  however  this  opinion  came  into  the  world,  these  appear- 
ances must  have  kept  up  the  tradition,  and  confirmed  the  belief 
of  it"; — while  in  another  passage  he  explains  that  the  real 
original  source  of  the  belief  which  he  thus  obscurely  alludes 
to  here,  was  the  existence  of  a  primitive  revelation,  respecting 
which  he  says  that  **  there  is  express  historical  or  traditional 
evidence,  as  ancient  as  history*'  (Analogy,  Part  I.  ch.  vL). 
This  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whole  of  importance  upon 
the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  book. 
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Now,  if  we  look  upon  this  treatment  of  the  subject  in  an 
argumentative  maimer,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  the 
meagreness  and  inadequacy  of  it.  K  it  were  an  absolute  fact 
that ''  the  sense  both  of  their  condition  and  dnty '*  had  become 
"so  greatly  corrupted  amongst  men'*  as  Butler  supposes  it 
had,  certainly  it  was  most  logically  necessary  that  this  should 
give  occasion,  as  he  said  it  did,  for  "  an  additional  dispensation 
of  Providence'*.  K  mankind  had  really  no  power  implanted 
within  it  to  right  its  own  mistakes, — ^to  amend  its  own  defi- 
ciencies,— in  a  word,  to  grmv  in  mental  ability : — ^then  truly  it 
was  a  case  that  required  the  new  sort  of  system  which — ^not 
however  in  the  asserted  harmony  with,  but  in  express  contra- 
diction to,  the  former  system, — must  be  ''  proved  by  miracle", 
and  contain  in  it  "  many  things  appearing  to  us  strange,  and 
not  to  have  been  expected" ;  a  dispensation  **  carried  on  by  a 
divine  person,  the  Messiah,  in  order  to  the  recovery  of  the 
world".  But  then  to  say  that  the  world  had  no  power  to 
recover  itself,  was  the  begging  of  the  whole  question;  since 
the  statement  of  Scripture,  until  it  had  undergone  its  own  trial 
of  proof,  was  no  more  than  its  own  statement.  And  to  take  as 
a  sufficing  confirmation  to  this  the  mere  tradition,  or  hint  of  a 
tradition,  that  he  does,  is  the  resting  of  a  conclusion  of  such 
amazing  magnitude  upon  a  basis  of  such  utter  insignificance,  as 
seems  aknost  enough  to  raise  our  moral  indignation,  and  cause 
us  at  once  to  repudiate  the  rank  we  have  assigned  to  Butler  as 
exhibiting  a  standard  mind. — But  this  mood,  I  say,  is  entirely 
changed  for  us  now  that  we  are  coming  to  recognize  in  his 
thought  that  which  naturally  had  to  develope  into  our  own. 
Under  the  large^  view  that  belongs  to  our  present  principle, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  considerations  to  bo  taken  into  account. 
To  every  mind,  whether  then  or  now,  it  is  not  the  following 
out  of  any  one  consideration  that  is  the  thing  required,  but  the 
striking  of  a  true  balance  between  considerations;  as  well  as 
the  dealing  with  them  in  right  order.  To  our  modem  inductive 
sense,  Butler*s  theory,  in  its  lack  of  external  evidence,  lacked 
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that  which  had  tho  only  right  to  constitate  it  the  rational  flieaiy 
it  was  intended  to  be.  But  the  fact  to  him  was  that  the  poflitiaa 
occupied  by  Scripture  rendered  a  true  inductive  gense  impossibk. 
A  dogmatic  theory,  in  bo  far  as  it  was  such,  required  no  support 
at  all  from  human  history,  and  in  seeking  it  even  to  the  degree 
he  did,  Butler  was  actually  false  to  the  real  character  of  his 
theory.  We  must  observe,  however,  how  careful  he  was  in  his 
mode  of  seeking  it.  He  did  not  in  the  least  bend  his  own 
attention  towards  the  fact  to  which  the  tradition  referred.  The 
only  fact  he  regarded  was  that  there  vcas  such  a  tradition ; — 
which  was  indeed  sure  ground  in  itself,  and  such  as  I  have  just 
remarked  has  been  in  no  way  subsequently  impugned.  There  . 
was  such  a  tradition,  namely,  of  both  the  fact  of  man*s  apostacj, 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  it  having  been  communicated  by  revela- 
tion;— and  Butler,  looking  back  upon  it  in  the  light  of  his 
Christianity,  esteemed  also  respecting  it  that  it  "  fell  in  with 
natural  appearances.'*  The  real  strength  to  him  of  the  evidence 
therefore  always  remained  within  his  Christianity.  It  was  not 
only  Scripture  that  asserted  the  '*Fall'',  but  Butler*s  Chris- 
tianity that  also  assorted  it.  And  remembering  how  much 
stronger  the  weight  of  his  religious  feeling  was  to  him  than  his 
desire  towards  historical  knowledge,  we  cannot  wonder,  nor 
even  blame,  that  the  balance  was  struck  by  him  as  it  was. 
The  logic  involved  in  his  religion  told  backwards,  with  a  force 
that  was  inevitable. 

But,  more  than  this,  there  was  the  difficulty  occasioned  to 
him  by  the  non-assortment  as  yet  of  the  grounds  of  evidence 
which  are  respectively  external  and  internal.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  *' Analogy'*  the  basis  of  man's  apostacy  is 
not  the  only  support  to  the  logical  belief  in  Christianity,  but 
is  associated  with  the  internal  basis  which  consists  in  the  human 
instincts  on  behalf  of  a  just  government  of  the  world,  and  of  a 
destined  future  life.  The  three  matters  are  woven  together; 
and  by  their  being  so,  as  I  have  to  object,  are  made  to  lose 
their  true  value,  and  even,  if  the  case  be  duly  reasoned  out,  to 
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nullify  one  another.  And  here,  let  as  remember  to  observe, 
we  come  in  fact  to  the  point  which,  as  I  suggested,  acconnts 
for  the  slur  cast  by  modem  writers  upon  the  external  basis. 
They  have  probably  felt  that  the  internal  kind  of  "revelation", 
offered  as  the  testifier  of  Christianity,  was  incomparably  stronger 
than  the  outer  kind  relied  upon  conjointly  with  it  by  Butler ; 
and  yet  that  the  fact  of  there  being  an  inner  <' revelation" 
constantly  present  vnth  man  through  his  instincts,  is  an  effec- 
tual exclusion  to  the  idea  of  his  "  apostacy",  which  was  the 
purport  of  the  other  **  revelation  ".  Hence  they  have  naturally 
let  the  latter  go.  But  then,  with  what  consequence  ? — at  least, 
with  what  tendeficy  to  a  consequence  that  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  follow? — ^Is  it  not  evident  that  this  relying  of  theirs 
solely  upon  the  one-sided  matter  of  internal  evidence,  must  end 
by  the  reducing  of  religion  purely  to  that  figment  of  the  human 
mind,  which  our  natural  feeling  tells  us  is  a  non-reality?  It  is 
a  leading  into  the  ground  of  what  I  should  call  real  Scepticism 
and  real  Atheism :  from  which  the  actual  preventative,  and  the 
sole  preventative,  is  the  appreciation  of  the  symbolic  character 
of  religion  as  it  has  here  been  described;  since  symbolism 
of  right  and  essentially  preserves,  and  does  not  let  go,  the  due 
connexion  vnth  outer  fact,  notwithstanding  its  increasing  the 
distance  of  the  connexion.  And  the  danger  of  this  event  was 
truly  latent  in  the  theory  firom  the  beginning ;  just  as  the  other 
danger,  of  falling  flat  into  collision  with  historical  science, 
actually  occurring  to  it,  was  also  latent.  The  source  of  it, 
unsuspected  then,  is,  as  I  believe,  the  natural  contradiction 
which  by  the  law  of  our  mind  must  for  ever  set  apart  inner 
experience  from  outer ;  and  which  under  proper  mental  regula- 
tion is  the  true  means  of  all  our  growth  in  knowledge.  The 
impediment  to  its  true  regulation  is,  however,  precisely  this 
supposition  of  the  experience  thus  gained  having  come  directly 
from  God,  and  therefore  having  no  need  of  the  correction 
proper  to  all  human  experience.  It  was  the  assumption  that 
the  ideas  in  question  were  matters  of  express  "revelation", 
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that  really  is  the  only  thing  which  has  made  all  that  there  is 
of  difficulty  in  the  matter.  If  thiit  assumption  be  only  set 
aside, — and  also  if  the  considerations  be  attended  to  with  their 
proper  distinctness,  and  in  their  right  order, — ^I  think  we  shaD 
easily  see,  how  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  <ii1<miTna,  thai 
was  indeed  so  great  in  Butler*s  time,  has  even  entirely  ranighed 
away  in  ours.  I  will,  accordingly,  now  state  the  manner  in 
which  I  am  myself  here  proposing  to  deal  with  it: — thai  is, 
as  far  as  regards  solely  the  historical  basis.  For  the  internal 
one  I  leave  to  be  considered  when  alone  it  seems  to  be  naturally 
called  into  consideration :  namely,  when  in  the  course  of  things 
it  shall  present  itself  in  connexion  with  the  actual  interior 
details  of  Christianity. 

The  fact  is  that  I  find,  provided  it  be  taken  in  my  own 
manner,  the  very  same  historical  basis  that  served  Butler  wiU 
also  serve  me :  being  taken,  that  is,  in  exactly  the  reversed 
fashion  which  the  reversed  nature  of  my  rationale,  for  the  due 
accordance  with  itself,  of  necessity  demands.  For  when  it  it 
thus  taken,  it  happens,  as  the  change  of  aspect  cannot  bm 
cause  it  to  happen,  that  the  very  matter  which  was  fatal  to  his 
theory,  turns  to  become  what  is  the  strength  of  mine.  I  take 
the  floating  tradition,  just  as  ho  represented  it,  and  find  never- 
theless that  precisely  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition  » the  very 
fiict  in  the  world's  mental  history,  which  according  to  all  rea- 
son must,  under  the  new  light  of  the  conviction  of  the  law  of 
progress,  have  been  that  which  gave  occasion  for  the  new 
"dispensation"  of  Christianity.  Just  because  it  vas  a  faki 
tradition,  was  there  need  in  the  world  of  a  true  one.  If  the 
world  had  started  with  a  correct  notion  as  to  the  mode  of  its 
own  divine  ordering,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  set  it 
upon  meditating  to  find  the  means  of  acquiring  one.  Chris- 
tianity would  not  have  been  wanted,  and  Christianity  would 
not  have  existed.  That  there  should  have  been  a  tradition 
upon  the  subject  at  all,  is  just  the  fact  that  shows  this  moeh, 
that  mankind  had  begun,  in  a  certain  rude  and  inadequate 
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manner,  natural  to  barbarians,  to  arrange  their  conceptions  in 
the  mode  of  a  religions  generalization:  and  this,  I  say,  was 
precisely  the  beginning  that  gave  Christianity  something  to 
proceed  upon, — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  gave  to  it  an 
adequate  basis. 

The  vagueness  of  the  fact,  you  perceive,  is  so  far  from  being 
an  objection  to  the  sort  of  theory  that  I  am  proposing  to  build, 
that  it  is  altogether  in  its  favour.  Dogmatic  theory,  though  it 
did  not  in  the  least  care  to  prove  what  was  fact,  nevertheless 
required  the  supposition  of  absolute  fact  in  the  matter  of  the 
tradition.  My  theory  is  addressed  merely  to  understanding 
the  growth  of  the  mind*s  manner  of  forming  its  own  religious 
ideas;  and  therefore  the  floating,  untrue  notion  contained  in 
the  tradition,  is  the  very  basis  that  adapts  itself  to  the  theo- 
retic organism  by  which  I  hope  to  supersede  all  the  former 

dogmatism. But  then,  am  I  upon  my  guard  as  to  the  other 

side,  which  requires  of  me  to  prevent  this  basis  from  being  a 
merely  arbitrary  one  ? — ^Yes,  I  return :  because  even  while  I  do 
thus  call  the  notion  contained  in  the  tradition  a  false  one,  I  am 
always  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  relatively  untrue. 
I  do  still  believe,  that  is,  that  it  had  the  certain  relationship, 
however  distant,  to  absolute  fact,  which  I  take  to  constitute  the 
essential  character  of  all  symbolic  ideas  whatever.  And  it  will 
presently  be  my  object  to  explain,  in  what  this  to  me  so  sove- 
'  reignly  important  a  point,  of  actual  relationship,  consisted : — 
being  to  me,  as  it  is,  that  which  I  feel  to  be  giving  the  positive 
quality  of  reality  to  my  creed,  the  possession  of  which  is  the 
peculiar  matter  that  I  offer  as  its  advantage  over  the  phantom- 
like unreality  which  belongs  to  the  opposite  method,  of  taking 
human  ideas  as  mere  figments  of  the  human  mind.  But  for 
the  present,  it  must  suffice  only  just  to  refer  to  it  in  this  way 
of  mere  assertion. 

Thus  then,  I  think,  has  been  shown  what  we  required: 
namely,  how  the  needed  continuity  with  Butler  is  really  still 
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maintained  by  us,  (upon  this  express  point  before  as,)  eyen  in 
oar  contradiction  of  him ;  and  so  how  we  are  really  jaatifying 
him,  even  while  we  blame  him.<'  Bnt  there  is  this  of  singa- 
laritv,  as  we  may  also  observe,  not  without  an  even  special 
desirableness  of  being  attended  to,  how  by  this  means  we  are 
actually,  as  it  were,  turning  the  tables  upon  his  position  in 
another  matter.  I  mean,  in  the  practical  moral  that  has  been 
derived  by  him  out  of  his  theory.  Acknowledging,  as  he  does, 
the  lack  of  demonstration  afforded  by  it,  he  concludes,  we 
remember,  that  the  Divine  Author  to  whom  he  attributes  it, 
must  have  expressly  planned  such  lack  of  demonstration  in 
order  to  try  the  faith  of  men ;  and  thence  accordingly  he  infers 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  upon  insufficient  evidence. 
But,  if  the  above  be  correct,  we  have  seen  that  just  this  very 
kind  of  obligation,  though  indeed  an  entirely  mistaken  one  in  this 
way  that  Butler  took  it,  as  a  mo  rail y- religious  one,  was  indeed  a 
true  obligation  in  his  o^n  case  as  an  intellectual  one.  For  the 
result  wo  have  come  to  about  him  is  precisely  this,  that  he  vat 
compelled  to  form  a  theory  upon  an  insufficient  basis ;  and  not 
only  this,  but  compelled  moreover  to  give  the  facile  credence 
to  it  which  is  a  positive  delinquency  in  reason : — -just  because 
there  was  upon  him  the  necessity, — the  Providential  necessity, — 
of  forming  a  theory  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  human  mind 
of  his  age  was  feeling  that  it  could  not  get  on  any  longer  with- 
out trying  to  understand,  what  Catholicism  had  been  on  the 
contrary  so  quite  contented  to  do  without  understanding.  And 
therefore  it  seized  upon  the  basis  it  was  looking  out  for,  mere  pre- 
judice as  it  was,  just  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  made  the  best  it 

•  The  difficulty  of  here  dealing  with  the  blame  and  the  no-blawtie  of 
the  mattor,  is  one  that  can  hardly  escape  observation  for  its  striking  iUas- 
tratiou  of  what  I  have  called  the  law  of  contrary  aspects,  arising  oat  of 
the  effect  of  Time  needing  to  be  taken  into  accoont,  in  addition  to  the 
proper  matter  of  approbation  or  non-approbation.  It  is  scarcely  possiUa 
to  steer  expression  so  as  to  keep  quite  clear  of  running  fool  apon  self- 
stultification,  either  on  one  or  the  other  hand ! 
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could  of  it,  simply  because  no  better  was  to  be  had.  What 
else,  that  was  more  advisable,  could  have  been  done  ?  The  pre- 
judice was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  sort  of  arguing  that  Butler 
wanted  to  put  upon  it.  Nay,  it  has  held  together  for  the  same 
purpose  till— even  tiU  just  now,  when  truly  men  have  come  at 
last  to  perceive  that  it  will  bear  the  arguing  upon  no  longer: — 
when  they  feel  it  to  be,  in  fact, ^slipping  away  of  its  own  accord 
beneath  their  feet.  And  this,  I  say,  Ims  been  the  real  diUy  of  the 
matter,  and  the  real  following  out  of  Providential  indications,  if 
only  it  be  observed  that  men  must,  farther,  continue  the  same 
spirit  of  obedience,  and  not  now  close  their  minds  to  perceive 
the  new  sort  of  indications  that  have  come  about.  Quite  true 
is  it,  I  would  argue  in  the  very  spirit  of  Butler,  that  although 
t/ien,  believing  as  men  did  upon  insufficient  evidence,  they 
believed  upon  peril  to  their  faith,  still  they  believed  in  the 
manner  that  Providence  then  would  have  them.  But  noir, — 
I  cannot  refrain  from  urging  the  remonstrance: — so  changed 
is  now  the  state  of  the  case,  that  to  go  on  relying  upon  that 
same  shaking  basis  any  longer, — even  tacitly, — is  become  a 
rashness  of  such  obviously  wilful  blindness,  as  cannot  help  being 
exclaimed  against  as  even  an  irreUgious  insult  that  Providence 
itself  is  being  made  the  object  of ! 

Yes: — it  was  indeed  natural  enough  that  a  speculative 
thinker,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  should  hold  himself  excused 
from  opening  up  the  whole  ground  of  ancient  history  and  natural 
science,  yet  unexplored,  before  he  should  begin  to  arrange  his 
rule  of  conception  as  to  the  matter  of  religion  and  morals  that 
was  so  much,  more  of  immediate  interest  to  him, — that  was 
indeed  of  immediate  exigency  to  him.  But  is  not  the  case 
different  now  that  all  that  work  has  been  done !  Providence 
itself,  we  may  say,  has  revealed  that  which  was  before  only 
dimly  suspected  as  requiring  to  be  known.  The  discoveries 
brought  to  light  of  geology  and  comparative  physiolog}-,  on  the 
one  hand ;  the  principle  of  development,  historically  blending 
those  new  lights  into  a  consistent  system  of  general  interpreta- 
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lion,  on  the  other;  acting  together  as  ihey  have  done  upon  the 
sphere  of  theology,  notwithstanding  their  action  being  of  the 
outside  kind  that  it  is,  have  still  succeeded  in  so  nndenmning 
that  sphere  at  its  false  foundation,  that  henceforth  it  is  notori- 
ously no  longer  the  rational  defenders  of  Gbristiamiy  merdj, 
but  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  that  cannot,  in  spite  of 
themselves,  help  owning  to  thdr  feeling  to  the  very  centre  the 
movement  of  the  giving  way,  going  on  in  the  mass  ondenieath 
them : — which  mass  once  having  tumbled,  nothing  plainly  will 
be,  or  can  be,  left  for  them  to  cling  to,  except  exactly  these 
now-scorned  abstract  principles,  which  so  happily  the  wotld*B 

thinkers  are  now  occupied  in  making  fast  for  them. ^For 

this  is  the  image  in  terrorem  that  \cUl  occur,  notwithstanding 
the  manifest  artificiality  of  it. — But  why,  let  us  ask? — ^Why 
does  it  so  necessarily  occur,  except  for  this  reason :  that  there 
is  really  an  artificial  obstruction  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the 
present  day,  which  does  indeed  act  as  a  preventative  against 
Christianity's  following  out  the  natural  course  that  is  the  one 
proper  to  it?  Why  should  not  Christianity  be  allowed  to  die 
the  natural  death  that  must  be  proper  \p  it,  when  Providence 
tells  us  so  plainly  as  it  does  that  the  time  is  come  for  it  to 
die !  If  this  natural  course  were  allowed,  and  with  real  piety 
submitted  to,  there  would  be  none  of  this  sensation  of  inner 
tremor,  and  of  outer  convulsion.  One  form  would  pass  away, 
and  another  would  come;  and,  except  the  watchfid  thinkers, 
scarcely  would  there  be  any  member  of  the  religious  commnnity 
of  men,  who  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  any  attention  to  it: — 
save,  indeed,  for  this,  which  most  certainly  has  no  terror  in  it, 
that  all  of  them  would  feci  that  breathing  of  a  new  and  a  larger 
life  within  their  religion,  which  would  assure  them,  that  the  old 
foundation,  in  its  departing  from  them,  was  only  giving  way  in 
favour  of  another  altogether  better. 


But  hero  there  arises  another  point,  lying  upon  the 
tific  side  of  the  matter.     I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a 
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as  WO  do  make  the  full  admission  to  ourselves  of  the  analogy 
of  the  coarse  proper  to  the  Christian  creed  with  that  of  all 
natural  organisms,  we  are  led  into  the  means,  if  the  analogy 
be  duly  carried  out,  of  even  perceiving  the  mode  of  that  entire 
ordering  of  the  first  framing  of  it,  in  respect  to  the  under- 
lying agency  concerned  in  it,  with  which,  if  history  has  indeed 
nothing  to  do,  yet  most  certainly  religions  science  is  called 
upon  to  inquire  into.  The  former  shows  to  us  the  putting 
together  of  the  Oreed  as  efifected  by  the  ministration  of  Fathers 
and  Councils ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  giving  of  the  sort  of  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  which  does  make  the  religious  Form 
a  literally  human  construction,  instead  of  an  organism.  It 
makes  it  a  logical  building;  and  it  is  the  rights  of  the  matter 
that  it  should  do  so :  seeing  that  the  express  effort  of  deliberate 
intention  on  the  part  of  men  towards  the  forming  of  their  own 
Creed,  which  is  the  object  of  history,  is  represented  by  this 
figure  in  its  own  exact  propriety ; — ^for  all  its  having  been 
charged  just  now  as  a  fault  in  orthodoxy  so  to  have  reduced 
the  matter  of  religion.  It  is  again  the  need  of  distinguishing 
the  separate  aspects  which  is  the  thing  in  question.  For 
observe  this: — the  orthodox  notion  which  I  am  combating 
was,  not  that  ment  but  that  the  Divine  Author  of  their  **  Plan 
of  Salvation",  had  so  produced  it,  as  that  He  might  be  thought 
of  as  piling  one  piece  of  logic  upon  another  piece,  in  order  to 
it,  in  the  same  way  that  in  reality  human  thought  had  had  to 
do :  which  sort  of  edifice,  if  it  had  existed,  was  indeed  such  as 
could  not  have  come  to  the  sort  of  natural  death  which  I  have 
said  it  ought  to  come  to ;  but  which  instead  would  really,  if  it 
were  destined  to  an  end  at  all,  have  arrived  at  it  by  the  very 
means  that  I  have  reprobated,  of  a  merely  mechanical  crum- 
bling away,  and  falling  to  pieces.  But  what  I  am  urging  is, 
that  this  figure,  except  in  the  historical  mode,  is  utterly  out  of 
place  as  painting  the  true  course  of  the  matter.  Upon  the 
present  Bcheme,  all  sign  of  arbitrary  deliberation  is  that  which 
as  expressly  requires  to  be  absent  from  our  generalization 
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respecting  the  growth  of  religious  thought,  as  it  is  absent  in 
the  event  of  growth  as  it  occurs — before  history  begins  to  do 
its  human  work  upon  it.  For  the  way  in  which  God  reoffy 
thought  out  His  plan,  is  by  our  principle  not  so  much  as 
attempted  to  be  fathomed ;  while  all  that  does  actually  present 
itself  as  an  indication  of  that  plan  is,  we  see,  altogether  free 
from  what  we  habitually  consider  signs  of  direct  or  express 
intention.  The  natural  construction  of  Ohristianity  shows 
from  the  beginning  as  having  been  matter  of  the  purest  impulse. 
It  was  all  along  a  work  oi  feeling: — not  only  in  the  original 
gradual  assimilation  of  external  impressions,  but  even  also,  afl^ 
the  transmutation  of  character  undergone  by  them,  in  the  veiy 
acting  of  the  human  deliberate  intellect  upon  them,  which 
converted  them  finally  into  the  form  of  completed  dogma. 
And  now  the  point  which  is  my  immediate  object  is  this : — Id 
histor}',  the  dogma  of  the  **  Fall "  was  notoriously  the  last  of 
all  the  dogmas  constituting  the  Creed  that  came  to  its  full  per- 
fection. We  know  that  it  was  not  perfectly  made  out,  as  to  the 
logic  of  it,  till  the  time  of  Augustine,  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
fifth  century.  Is  this,  then,  the  contradiction  that  it  seems  to 
be,  to  the  asserted  fact  of  its  forming  intrinsically  the  logical  batis 
'of  Christianity  ? — Certainly,  proper  logic  would  say  that  it  was 
so.  But  then  I,  who  am  in  this  manner  of  viewing  repudiating 
proper  logic,  seem  to  discern  how  that  which  is  opposed  to 
logic,  and  is  actually  the  right  method  of  now  viewing  my  subject, 
dwH  show  how  this  very  circiunstance,  looking  so  illogical,  is  really 
only  a  filling  up  of  that  which  I  suppose  the  right  thing  to  be 
filled  up, — namely,  the  analog}-  of  organic  formation  in  geneniL 
For  I  appeal  to  physiologists,  whether  it  is  not  the  case,  that 
there  is  every  appearance  of  its  being  the  proper  law  of  Forms, 
(so  far  as  it  can  be  guessed  at  hitherto,)  that  the  organic  prin- 
ciple which  is  earliest  in  its  intrinsic  assimilation,  vmst  thenee 
on  the  contraiy  be  the  latest  to  make  out  for  itself  any  develop- 
ment that  is  special?  Because,  the  principle  which  is  earliest 
of  assimilation,  must  by  the  same  fact  be  the  one  most  oniver- 
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sally  difiosed,  the  being  of  which  is  evidently  equivalent  to  the 
being  necessary  to  the  general  life  of  the  organism :  and  there- 
fore it  seems  but  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  very  fact  of 
its  showing  itself  outwardly  in  the  manner  of  a  special  develop- 
ment, when  it  does  do  so,  forms  in  itself  the  proof  that  its 
power  as  an  universal  component  is  coming  to  an  end : — seeing 
that,  of  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  general  organism  has  parted 
with  its  general  component  principle,  there  can  but  be  for  it  a 
general  setting  in  of  decline.  And, — supposing  that  this  really 
is  a  true  view  of  the  case, — just  in  a  similar  way  is  it,  I  would 
say,  that  we  shall  find  an  altogether  natural  reading  as  to  the 
event  of  the  Creed.  The  final  formalization  as  to  the  **  Fall'*, 
coming  as  a  key-stone  to  all  the  rest,  is  that  which  I  suppose 
to  give  the  entireness  of  perfection  belonging  to  its  intrinsic 
capability,  which,  precisely  from  such  character,  is  also  that 
which,  once  having  been  obtained,  leaves  nothing  more  in  the 
way  of  growth,  to  be  done,  except  only  that  new  kind  of  inner 
growth,  solely  possible  to  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the 
outer  part's  decay. 

Nay,  we  may  even  go  at  once  to  the  very  depth  of  the 
cause  of  existence  to  the  organism  at  all,  including  its  entire 
course  of  transmutation  and  resolution.  Is  it  not  true,  I  ap- 
peal again  to  the  same  physiologists,  that  the  identical  fact 
which  I  have  assigned  as  the  acting  motive  with  Butler  and 
his  compeers  for  the  framing  of  their  religious  scheme, — 
namely,  the  **  intellectual  necessity  "  of  the  case, — is  really 
one  in  harmony  with  what  must  be  estimated  as  the  actual 
cause  of  universal  forms  ?  A  present  need  to  formalize  upon  a 
foundation  that  will  hereafter  be  found  an  inadequate  one: — is  it 
not  surely  upon  occasion  similar  to  this  that  all  forms  what- 
ever must  have  been  originally  called  into  being !  Forms  are 
everywhere  that  which  expressly  by  the  temporariness  of  their 
existence,  have  it  in  them  to  frilfil  the  universal  purpose  of 
nature  which  consists  in  growth. Limiting  ourselves,  how- 
ever, to  our  immediate  object,  it  is  at  all  events  plain  how  the 
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analogy  of  fonnation  in  this  respect,  derived  from  the  attributed 
cause  of  the  orthodox  interpretation  of  Chriatianityy  holds  good 
with  regard  to  what  I  am  attributing  as  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  It  is  the  very  same  necessity  that  occnired  to 
Butler  that  I  am  concei>ing  to  have  occurred,  only  minus  the 
intelligence,  to  the  actual  originators  of  Christianity.  Just  ss 
Butler  was  obliged  to  begin  his  theory  of  explanation,  nndflr 
a  so  far  defective  as  to  be  absolutely  mistaken  view  of  the 
natural  facts  of  the  case :  so  also  I  suppose  were  those  myriad 
creators  of  Christianity,  whom  we  have  imagined,  obliged  to 
begin  their  unconscious  working  towards  the  dogmatio  constme- 
tion  of  the  creed  of  future  ages,  under  a  defective  and  absolutely 
mistaken  view  of  the  natural  facts  that  had  served  to  them- 
selves as  the  basis  of  their  own  state  of  belief  and  emotion. 
They  began  their  creation  of  Christianity,  not  indeed  because 
they  had  a  dogmatic  belief  in  the  *'  Fall", — ^that  was  a  thing 
to  come  hereafter; — ^but  still  because  they  had  a  generally  dif- 
fused notion  of  it.  And  thus,  I  would  say,  did  it  come  about, 
that  just  on  account  of  its  falseness  did  this  notion  give  to 
them  the  mental  discomfort  which  impelled  them  onwards  for 
the  correcting  of  it : — which  correction,  however,  when  it  was 
at  last  found  out,  as  it  must  be  found  out,  to  be  nothing  pos- 
sibly less  than  an  utter  extinction,  could  only  end  in  the  disso- 
lution of  the  entire  work, — ^though,  indeed,  a  dissolution  which 
must  still  be  gradual,  on  accouot  of  the  time  which  is  required 
for  the  correcting  and  destroying  influence  to  establish  itsdf 
generally  within  the  circle  of  the  various  departments  of  human 
cogitation.  So  that  by  the  same  time  that  the  decay  has  eom- 
pletcd  itself,-— or  rather  step-by-step  preceding  it, — ^will  also 
arrive  the  completion  of  the  transcendental  rectification. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  I  consider  an  entire  simplifica- 
tion, as  to  the  general  view  we  are  now  taking  of  what  is  eon- 
demnable  in  the  matter  of  Christianity.  For  the  element  of 
Miracle,  which  we  have  seen  generally  to  represent  the  whob 
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ill 


of  the  reetiit&blfi  portioti  of  tlie  error  ooDtamad  m  it^  we  now 

see  to  have  been  aJtogeiher  the  consequenoe  ifidvitable  npon 

the  origmal  defect.     Oar  ejEiimiimtion  of  Butler  has  shown  \ts, 

liow  what  in  the  last  chapter  was  said  to  be  d^p^r  ai  a  defect 

than  Miracle^  may  now  be  set  down  m  the  ascertainod  eatm  of 

the  latter ;  while  owr  hint  m  to  the  science  of  the  matter  sng* 

gests  the  likewise  inevitable  process  as  to  the  mode  in  which 

the  eUmiuation  of  Miracle,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  rescntng 

and  presemng  the  latent  truth  obscured  hy  its  artificial  coatmg, 

also  prepares,  and  dually  on  a  sudden «  elTeelE^}  the  reversion  of 

be  false  foundation, — ^whlch  very  aet  constltEtee  the  laying  of  a 

one.     And  the  advantage  of  this  manner  of  drawing  out 

iie  ease  to  me  Is  this  mo8t  desirable  one :  namely,  that  I  am 

ftow  enabled  at  once  to  Bet  forth  the  actual  purport  of  tlie 

iieme  upon  which  I  am  about  to  work,  side  by  side  with  that 

irhich  1  am  endeavouring  to  supplant,  and  thus  to  show  precisely 

rherein  hes  the  general  parallelism  and  asserted  superiority 

fhieh  1  lay  claim  to.     The  ease  between  the  old  principle  and 

I  new,  I  would  say^  stands  simply  thns  r^Orthodoxy  asserted 

bat  ChristiaDity  consisted   in  the  presentation  of  a  Divine 

lediatorshlp  to  make  np,  m  a  supematnral  manner,  for  what 

(thing  else  could  make  up,  namely,  for  the  effects  of  a  supposed 

Titate  of  human  miu,  heiieved  in  on  the  faith  of  an  earUer  and 

Inferior  kind  of  revelation  to  its  own  kind  ;—om  Comparativism 

an^ts,  that  Christianity  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 

Nalitnl  Medium,  by  which  hm  been  carried  on  the  work  that» 

according  to  all  the  probable  inJerence  that  our  ej^perience  is  able 

lo  make  on  the  matter,  could  also  not  have  he@n  earned  on  hy 

f  other  means :  the  work,  namely,  which  truly  implies  the  exact 

f  to  a  *'  Fail''  at  the  baae  of  it*  consisting,  as  it  do^,  in 

I  nuifoirm  com^e  of  ordinary  moral  improvement. 


Thia  definite  comparison,  then,  now  gained,  we  shaU  aearcely 
ha^e  occasion  any  more  to  refer  to  Butler ;  but  I  cannot  quit  him 
rithout  adding  thm  farther  word,  aa  to  the  p€auliarity  of  tha 
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method  of  arrangement  to  his  thought  which  his  theology  felted 
upon  him ;  and  which  was,  as  I  conceive,  so  ohyionsly  to  hii 
disadvantage,  as  that  I  need  not  doubt  of  general  sympathy  in 
setting  it  forth  as  such.  I  mean,  the  compnlsion  experienced 
under  the  theological  mode  of  thought, — and  experienced  by 
defenders  and  impugners  alike,  and  still  more  in  the  mood  of 
private  meditation  than  in  that  of  controversial  discussion,— of 
carrying  over  any  difficulty  found  incapable  of  being  disposed 
of  by  ordinary  considerations,  thereupon  immediately  into  the 
dread  region  of  *'  metaphysics".  No  means  allowed  was  thero 
under  this  inexorable  rule  of  the  case,  of  pronouncing  any 
verdict  supposed  to  be  sufficient  for  the  justice  of  the  matter, 
unless  first  the  unhappy  phantoms  of  Free-will  and  Fate, — 
condemned  spirits  for  at  all  events  this,  that  they  have  prored 
themselves  the  indubitable  Origin  of  incalculable  Evil  to  human 
brains, — ^had  been  duly  evoked,  and  ad  libitum  tormented,  upon 
one  side  and  another  of  the  question !  And  thus  accordin^y 
has  even  Butler,  all  averse  as  he  evidently  is  by  nature  to  the 
principle  of  the  spiritual  torture,  found  himself  constrainedly 
forbidden  to  carry  through  his  argument  straightforward  as 
doubtless  he  would  have  himself  have  preferred,  and  as  most 
assuredly  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  majority  of  his 
readers,  and  has  been  instead  compelled  into  that  long  paren- 
thetical dealing  of  his,  so  puzzling  to  an  inferior  order  of  minds, 
with  the  *' objections"  to  his  scheme  '<  which  men  may  fimcy 

they  have  from  notions  of  Necessity." Now,  firom  all  such 

'*  metaphysical"  diversion,  the  present  view  entirely  exonenies 
us.  We  have  turned  our  back  upon  the  dim  inane  of  "  meta- 
physics", technically  so-named,  once  and  for  ever ;  and  however 
all  too  airy  our  speculations  may  for  the  future  be  possibly 
accused  of  being,  they  will  at  all  events  have  for  their  repose 
a  ground  that  is  solidly  recognized  as  proper  for  human  tresd. 
The  region  to  which  we  are  bound  is  simply  the  legitimate  one 
which  concerns  the  historical  matter  of  the  course  taken  in  the 
unfolding  of  human  conceptions. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PECULIAB  STRENGTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  WHICH 
HAS  FORMED  THE  INTRINSIC  CORRECTION  TO  ITB 
OWN  ERROR. 

But  now  there  is  another  general  matter  which  requires  to  be 
specialized  upon  equal  terms  with  the  preceding  before  we  can 
yet  proceed  to  details.  In  the  last  chapter  we  fixed  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  Christianity,  and  there  marked  out  the 
precise  error  which  showed  itself  logically  as  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  religious  form ;  we  have  now  to  make  out,  with 
such  definiteness  as  we  can,  what  there  is  in  the  finished  con- 
dition of  Christianity  which,  upon  still  the  general  consideration 
of  the  subject,  gives  us  the  right  to  say,  with  the  positiveness 
that  we  have  said,  that  the  decay  of  the  form  is  not  also  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  religion. 

It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  that  this  amounts  in  &ct  to  only 
the  same  thing  as  saying,  that  we  require  to  turn  round  and 
consider  the  identical  matter  of  the  last  chapter  in  its  contrary 
aspect.  Already  there  we  found  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  fact  of  the  notion  of  the  ^*  Fall "  's  being  the  basis  of 
Christianity,  not  only  that  it  pervaded  in  its  consequences  the 
entire  substance  of  Christianity,  but  also,  that  the  diffusion 
had  for  its  result  the  logical  contradiction  of  itself.  And 
hence  our  present  object  is  not  so  much  a  di£ferent  one,  as  to 
show  how  to  that  same  result  there  is  another  bearing,  which 
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is  indeed  necessary  to  give  it  any  actoal  pertineney  to  oor 
subject.  We  are  not  aiming  in  religion  merely  to  set  onradfes 
right  in  a  logical  matter !  The  resting  in  snch  a  sort  of  eome- 
tion,  if  we  did  rest  in  it,  would  most  truly  be  the  token  to  ot 
of  an  extinction  of  our  religion.  And  therefore  what  we  do 
indispensably  want,  is  a  correction  that  shall  be  of  the  property 
religions  kind :  that  is  to  say,  one  which  is  addressed  peculiarly 
to  our  emotive  and  moral  nature.  For  it  is  manifest  that  it  if 
only  when  such  a  correction  as  this  is  present,  that  religian 
can  be  proved  to  have  in  it  the  force  which  has  been  hen 
attributed  to  it :  of  going  on,  namely,  to  embody  itself  in  fiu> 
ther  creation  of  form,  and  by  so  doing  of  affording  to  us  the 
same  essential  sign  of  continuity,  now  forwards,  that  we  have 
before  had  backwards. 

But  this  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  ihe  matter,  that  a 
correction  of  this  new  sort  is  a  thing  of  such  utter  vagoeness  as 
must  entirely  fsdl  of  the  same  kind  of  expression  as  the  previous 
one.  For  although  it  is  true  that  the  transcendental  cause  of  the 
notion  of  the  **  Fall  *'  (yet  untraced  by  us)  was  itself  as  vague  as 
the  matter  we  are  now  about,  ( — and  if  it  had  not  been  so,  thero 
would  have  been  no  means  of  that  infinitesimal  diffusion  throng- 
out  Christianity  which  is  the  condition  of  our  supposition, — ) 
still  the  notion  of  the  '*  Fall ''  had,  through  its  final  exhibition  in 
the  mode  of  dogma,  obtained  once  and  for  all  its  appropriate 
rational  terms,  enabling  us  with  all  clearness  to  speak  about 
it.  But  how  is  it  in  the  present  case?  Tell  ourselves  that 
what  we  want  to  state  is — how  the  human  mind  at  the  present 
day,  represented  by  the  myriads  of  its  living  constituent  mem- 
bers, feels  impressed  upon  itself  the  surviving  result  out 
of  the  experience  undergone  by  the  multiplied  generations  of 
constituent  minds  that  have  successively  taken  up  the  expe- 
rience since  the  starting  of  the  Christian  form,  with  regard  to 
this  diffused  essence  of  the  form : — ^tell  ourselves,  I  say,  thai 
what  we  want  is  the  whole  of  this  result  brought  together  under 
a  single  phrase  of  intelligent  expression, — and  shall  wb  not  bt 
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apt  in  the  first  instance,  to  laugh  a  little  at  oorselves  for  the 
modesty  of  the  demand!  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
average  ideas  of  the  kind  now  required, — ^that  is,  respecting 
matter  so  little  tangible  as  that  of  moral  experience, — can,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  only  grow  np  gradually  into  the 
general  mind  of  the  human  race,  and  by  no  means  be  expressly 
invented  in  order  to  serve  a  special  purpose.  So  that  the 
demand  now  made,  which  is  in  fact  that  of  the  average  quality 
in  Christianity,  which,  when  expressed,  shall  serve  as  repre- 
senting the  saving  moral  counterpart  contained  in  it  to  meet 
the  destructive  intellectual  mistake,  may  well  seem  at  first 
such  as  can  only  rationally  be  set  aside  as  absurd  on  account 
of  its  pure  unreasonableness.  And  yet, — judging  by  my  own 
experience, — ^the  instant  after  we  shall  have  so  set  it  aside,  may 
I  not  suppose  that  the  same  reflection  will  arise  in  the  case  of 
nine  persons  out  of  ten  as  this  which  has  arisen  to  me : — ^the 
thing  after  all  has  been  done  for  us,  and  is  no  more  to  seek ! 
There  is  a  familiar  phrase,  perfectly  pointed  to  answer  the 
matter  of  our  demand,  that  has  been  lying  in  the  mouths  of  all 
of  us  ever  since  Christianity  began  to  be  at  all  a  thing  of  expres- 
sion. Paul  has  told  us, — or  rather  some  disciple  of  Paul  that 
at  all  events  in  this  instance  has  manifested  the  genuine  tone  of 
Paul*s  mind, — ^that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  that  which  b 
'*  the  spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  "  (2nd 
Tim.  i.  7).  It  might  well  have  happened  that  Paul  himself, 
the  master-genius  of  Christianity  in  dogma,  should  also  have 
farther  shown  the  spiritual  efifect  of  his  lightning  conversion  in 
this  manner  of  a  flash  of  peculiar  moral  insight : — giving,  in  this 
way  that  belongs  to  all  genius,  the  central  core  of  the  matter, 
that  has  for  the  average  minds  of  men  to  be  only  slowly  elabo- 
rated by  a  long  subsequent  process,  which,  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, will  but  stand  after  all  as  the  confirmation  of  the 
original  expression.  But  still,  even  in  such  case,  the  test  of 
the  truth  of  the  genius  would  have  lain  in  that  subsequent 
confirmation :  so  that  whosesoever  were  the  words,  they  stand. 
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as  I  find  them,  npon  the  very  ground,  and  no  other  than  the  Toy 
ground,  that  I  require:  that  of  an  average  general  <^nnum. 
And  accordinf^lv  it  is  hettcr  for  my  purpose  that  they  shonld 
represent,  as  I  believe  they  do,  the  feeling  of  early  Chiutendom, 
rather  than  purely  that  of  Paul.  In  any  case,  however,  I  fed 
that  I  may  take  them  safely  as  that  which  I  want:  namely,  •• 
expressing  in  a  manner  hardly  possible  to  be  questioned,  that 
vague  something  which  I  am  wishing  to  speak  about,  but  whidi 
a  moment  ago  I  seemed  to  have  no  means  of  speaking  about 
They  say  for  me,  what  it  has  been  that  Christian  beliavers,  as  the 
entire  body  of  them,  have  felt  in  the  sure  way  of  their  own  living 
experience,  as  to  what  Christianity  as  a  general  influenee  has 
done  for  them.  And  this  is  furnishing  me,  not  indeed  with  a 
logical  definition,  which  would  serve,  like  that  of  the  "  Fall*', 
to  dogmatize  upon,  if  such  were  the  kind  of  demonstration  that 
we  were  bent  upon, — but  still  with  such  as  precisely  does  afford 
the  manner  and  degree  of  distinctness  that  we  do  require  for 
our  purpose.  All  that  is  needful  for  me  therefore  to  do,  being 
thus  furnished,  is  to  show  the  method  of  my  own  appropriation 
of  the  Apostolic  idea.  I  have  to  translate  it,  you  remember, 
into  the  thought  that  lies  outside  of,  and  as  I  believe,  beyond, 
the  idea  of  Christian  believers. 

My  argument,  then,  I  would  lay  out  thus: — Taking  it  as  a 
basis  of  fact, — that  is,  of  actual  occurrence  in  human  nature, 
proved  such  by  the  consenting  voice  of  the  whole  of  general 
experience  that  lay  within  the  legitimate  duration  of  Chris- 
tianity,— that  the  general  result  out  of  Christianity  has  heea 
the  obtaining  of  a  spirit  of  power,  and  love,  and  soundness,  it 
follows  that,  previonnly  to  Christianity,  there  must  have  existed 
a  condition  of  human  nature  that  was  deficient  in  these  quali- 
ties :  that  is,  a  condition  of  feebleness,  and  fear,  and  of  mental 
infirmity  in  general.  But  then,  is  not  this  moreover  exactly 
what  we  have  been  prepared  on  former  grounds  to  expect?  Is 
it  not,  I  ask,  exactly  what  the  moral  instinct  of  all  of  us  tells 
us  fntutt  have  been  the  condition,  that  by  any  means  could  have 
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tallied  with  the  species  of  intellect,  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  satisfied  itself  with  laying  the  erroneous  basis  for 
it  ?  I  argae  that  we  have  here  precisely  the  meeting  of  the  two 
ends  of  our  demonstration,  which  proves  them  both  to  be  of  the 
true  order.  Such  condition  of  onsonndness  my  whole  percep- 
-  tion,  moral  and  intellectual,  tells  me  must  have  been  that  which 
belonged  to  the  human  beings,  who  not  only  invented,  but 
actually  solaced  themselves  by  inventing,  a  scheme  of  things 
which  is  to  us  so  dismally  the  contrary  to  solace,  as  this  gospel 
of  degeneracy, — this  doctrine  of  degradation, — contained  in  the 
aboriginal  theory  of  the  primordial  **  Fall  ** !  For  that  it  was 
a  gospel  to  them,  is  testified  by  the  very  fact  of  their  having 
taken  it  home,  as  they  did,  to  their  very  hearts :— of  which  fact, 
again,  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  is  itself  the  standing 
witness. 

By  this  mode  of  statement,  however,  it  is  evident  how  £ur 
I  am  firom  carrying  out  the  thought  of  my  text  according  to 
what  would  have  been  the  interpretation  of  its  own  day  upon 
it.  With  regard  to  the  Apostolic  intention  in  the  matter,  my 
proposition  has  placed  itself  in  the  dilemma  as  follows : — ^While 
I  accept  the  assertion  of  Paul,  or  of  Faults  representative,  as 
to  the  nature  of  Christian  influence,  as  a  tried  and  established 
one,  I  find  it  to  be  a  counter-fact  of  experience,  that  this  same 
proof  has  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  that  fundamental  por- 
tion of  Paul's  doctrine,  which  Paul  himself  would  have  been 
the  last  in  the  world  to  consent  to  part  with.  I  come,  in  fact, 
exactly  into  the  same  kind  of  conflicting  parallelism  with  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Apostle,  that  I  have  already  come  into  with 
that  of  Butler.  And  it  is  obvious  that  neither  can  I  do  other- 
wise in  this  case,  than  say  over  again  just  the  same  that  I  did 
in  the  former.  But  then,  I  appeal  even  to  the  warmest  Chris- 
tian, wherein  is  the  inappropriateness,  if  I  do  so  apply  the  same 
kind  of  condemnation  ?  My  averment  is  simply  this : — ^If  Paul 
had  bad  the  same  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  the  progressive 
culture  of  the  human  mind,  which  modem  Psfychology  has 
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revealed  to  ourselves,  he  could  not  have  helped  seeing  the  total 
insufficiency,  and  even  irrelevancy,  of  the  cause  to  which  hs 
himself  attributed  that  pristine  condition, — ^namely,  the  theolo- 
gically-conceived fact  of  the  **  Fall " ; — any  more  than  Botler 
could  have  helped  seeing  its  falseness  upon  historic  gtoond,  if 
historic  information  had  not  been  wanting  also  to  him.  Soeh 
information,  however,  being,  as  it  was,  eminently  wanting  in 
the  case  of  Paul^  he  could  not  but  rest  contented  with  that 
dogmatical  mode  of  handling  the  matter  through  purely  sub- 
jective logic,  which  is  here  assigned  as  the  essential  eharaettf 
and  proper  intellectual  defect  of  all  orthodoxy.  And  in  such 
circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  the  theological  device  which  lis 
actually  constructed  upon  his  own  presumptive  view  of  the 
case,  was  truly  the  most  serviceable  one  that  possibly  he  could 
have  formed.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Paul,  any  more  than 
Butler,  ( — ^how  much  less  sol — )  was  to  have  waited  before  he 
formed  the  theory  of  **  Human  Redemption  out  of  its  accredited 
Ruin",  that  has  proved  its  degree  of  absolute  truth  by  satisfying 
eighteen  centuries  of  human  existence,  just  until  the  page  of 
past  experience  had  been  duly  unfolded  to  him  up  to  the  true 
requirement,  unknown  to  him,  of  an  inductive  philosophy! 
No :  he  did  the  best  thing  that  his  Providential  exigency  per- 
mitted him  ( — ^for  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  by  no  means  was 
there  wanting  to  him  the  natural  exigency  that  should  impel 
him  to  his  actual  dogmatization — ).  He  attributed  the  long 
course  of  improvement,  of  which  he  but  saw  the  two  extremes, 
— soundness  with  Christianity,  and  un-soundness  with  un-Ghris- 
tianity, — all  in  a  heap,  di  recti  if  to  God,  where  at  all  events 
he  was  safe  in  attributing  it.  We,  thanks  to  that  same 
Providence,  have  now  the  means,  or  somewhat  of  the  means, 
of  eliminating  the  crude  directness  out  of  the  proposition; 
which  operation,  as  I  said  before,  will,  as  soon  as  it  is  properly 
accomplished,  leave  the  natural  truth  of  the  matter  behind 
unobscured,  with  only  the  one  necessary  destmotion  eflSBcted, 
of  the  transcendental  falsehood  of  the  case. 
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What  we  have  therefore  to  do  is,  while  availing  ourselves 
of  Panics  moral  insight  as  our  landmark,  to  concentrate  our 
attention  upon  the  course  of  mental  history  which  his  pore  sub- 
jectivity (resting,  as  pore  snbjeetivity  always  does,  npon  a 
supposed  yiasfti  position  of  things,)  made  appear  so  unneeessaiy 
to  him ;  and  we  must  try  by  this  means  to  gain  for  that  also 
somewhat  of  a  definite  image.  That  is,  we  must  try  to  gain  it 
in  so  far  as  the  degree  of  definiteness  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
vagueness  that  is  really  the  only  thing  properly  in  place  ( — far 
such  is  the  mode  of  distinction  that  pursues  us  of  necessity 
under  Gomparativism !).  It  is  the  fact  of  the  case,  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  incisive  terms  in  which  Christians 
feel  themselves  able  to  speak  concerning  their  religion,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  credit  to  it  from  our  point  of  view,  that  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  express  sign  of  narrowness  and  real  misappre- 
hension in  the  matter.  Accordingly,  I  repeat  that  there  is 
nothing  actually  against  the  scheme  now  seeking  as  the  suc- 
cessor to  that  of  Christians,  on  account  of  this  matter  of  the 
present  unsubstantiality  of  the  mere  general  impression,  which 
is  being  taken  as  a  really  more  fitting  basis  for  the  sort  of 
moral  argumentation  now  followed  than  the  dogmatic  assertion 
of  Christianity.  Christianity  itself  is  here  regarded  as  only  a 
generalization  which  has  gained  its  actual  degree  of  consolida- 
tion out  of  a  state  of  tnere  general  impression  to  begin  with; 
and  hence  the  true  accuracy  in  the  treatment  of  it  must  be 
of  the  same  kind.  In  generalizing  upon  facts  such  as  these  of 
mental  experience,  and  of  mental  experience  the  greater  part  of 
the  course  of  which,  as  we  shall  find,  leads  us  into  un-historical 
ages,  whose  exploring,  in  the  lack  of  history,  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  non-inductive  mode  of  almost  unaided  subjective 
sympathy,  speculation  must  be  as  purely  speculative, — as  com- 
pletely transcendental  in  its  character, — ^nearly  as  speculation 
can  be.  That  is,  ( — always  excepting  the  basis  of  analogical 
connexion  with  universal  law,  without  which,  speculation  has  no 
claim  to  real  rationality: — )  theory  respecting  such  facts, 
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however  wrought  up  into  all  the  cleamesB  that  theoty  at  tfaeoty 
permits  of,  mast  never  for  an  instant  he  forgotten  to  be  mm 
theory. 

This  sort  of  theoretic  clearness  is  then  our  bonnden  imme- 
diateobject:  the  finding  of  an  image,  namely,  sneh  as  wOl  rally 
enable  our  thought  to  handle  its  matter  with  the  kind  of  aoenrafly 

befittii^  it.    And  how  are  we  to  set  abont  this? Sarelj, in 

the  same  manner  that  all  our  general  ideas  are  gained.  We 
most  make  dne  comparison  of  our  present  general  idea,  with 
other  general  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  We  most  obtain  by  this 
means  a  new  general  idea,  that  shall  be  still  more  general  than 
any  of  them :  a  generalization  upon  a  new  and  hi^ier  level, 
which  from  its  commanding  position  shall  suffice  in  so  far  to 
afibrd  a  real  substantiation,  as  to  all  the  rest,  so,  specially  for 
our  purpose,  to  the  one  we  have  in  hand. 

For  this  end,  then,  take  the  following  suggestions,  as  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  I  see  that  my  own  generalizing  instinct 
has  gone  to  work.  Take  them,  I  say,  as  suggestions;  and 
then,  if  you  will  also  consider  them  in  the  manner  that  is 
necessary  to  be  observed, — ^that  is,  if  notwithstanding  the  widely 
independent  spheres  out  of  which  they  are  gathered,  you  will,  as 
much  as  possible,  hold  them  all  present  together  in  one  sing^ 
act  of  thought: — ^you  will,  I  think,  perceive,  whether  or  not 
you  accept  it,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  confirmation  which  I  do 
believe  that  this  aiming  after  a  higher  generalization  will  really 
in  this  present  case  afford  us. 

Begin,  then,  by  taking  notice  of  that  first  minor  generaliza- 
tion which  I  have  already  tacitly  super-imposed  upon  Paul's 
definition.  Out  of  the  three  qualities  given  by  him,  I  have 
instinctively  settled  upon  one  which  I  assume  to  be  the  most 
general,  and  in  so  far  to  include  within  itself  the  whole  meaning 
that  is  essential  to  the  other  two.  '*  Soundness  "  is  that  quality 
respecting  which  I  have  determined  that,  whenever  I  speak 
of  it,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  consider  that  the  ideas  of 
*'  power  *'  and  of  '*  love ''  are  involved  together  with  it: — ^this 
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is  my  first  reflection.  The  next  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
Boggestion  as  to  the  low  moral  condition,  likely  to  have  been 
that  which  was  satisfied  with  taking  the  law  of  nature  to  have 
been  that  of  proclivity.  And  next,  a  propos  to  the  repugnance 
that  this  false  notion  as  to  the  laws  of  nature  mast  occasion  yon, 
bethink  yourself  farther  to  go  directly  to  nature,  and  glance  as 
to  what  actually  are  her  laws.  Ask  her,  expressly,  what  is  her 
opinion  about  the  matter  we  are  now  speculating  upon.  Beg 
her,  now  that  we,  her  human  subjects,  really  feel  a  necessity 
for  some  law  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  mental  growth 
comports  itself,  that  she  will  ^ve  us  a  law  respecting  it ; — and, 
having  asked  her,  listen  to  the  voice  within  yourself  which  I 
say  you  cannot  misdoubt  to  be  her  answer: — **  I  have  no  law 
to  give,  but  that  which  I  have  given ;  behold  the  lihes  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  how  they  grow."  Finish,  accord- 
iiigly*  by  following  out  the  reference.  Cast  your  glance,  far 
and  wide,  over  the  whole  sphere  of  growth,  bodily  and  mental. 
You  will  see,  that  every  where  is  there  evidence,  at  once,  oi  this 
much  of  certain  by  way  of  rule,  that  the  more  developed  any 
where  be  the  substance,  the  more  is  it  also  sound: — of  ihU  fact, 
at  all  events,  you  will  feel  no  room  for  a  moment's  hesitation. 
But  what  goes  with  the  soundness?  Raise  your  thought  now, 
I  say,  in  the  manner  proper  to  the  forming  of  all  general  ideas ; 
and  the  following  is,  I  conceive,  the  suggestion  that  must 
naturally  spring.  The  matter  concomitant  with  the  soundness, 
by  which  the  more  highly  organized  forms  have  their  marked 
superiority  over  the  less  highly  organized, — even  latently  sur- 
misable if  the  forms  be  of  the  vegetable  class,  but  at  all  events 
plainly  to  be  noted  amongst  animals, — consists,  eminently  above 
every  other  characteristic,  in  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to 
stand  erect,  and  (as  animals)  to  look  straight-forward  before 
them,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  when  advancing 
their  body  requires  to  advance ; — ^while,  in  the  moral  depart- 
ment of  human  nature,  when  we  come  to  this  top-most  matter 
of  the  survey,  the  characteristic  has  a  fulness  of  significance 
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yet  more  eminent  than  in  any  other  department.  The  soond- 
ness  intrinsically  incident  to  the  moral  nature,  ia  Coorage: 
(—or,  the  ability  to  make  obstraetionB  in  the  road  of  advancing 
no  actual  hindrance  to  advancing ; — )  and  what  is  Conr«gB«  in 
the  apprehension  wo  are  habitually  compelled  to  form  of  it, 
other  than  the  noble  strength  of  bearing  which  results  from  the 
having  cast  away  the  coward's  sneaking  tendency  to  be  per- 
petually looking  behind  him? Here  then  stop :  put  all  these 

considerations  together,  and  I  ask  if  there  is  not  present  to 
you  an  inevitable  anticipation  as  to  what  is  to  be  judged  of  the 
kind  of  progress  now  in  question  with  us? — Just  in  a  similar 
manner,  I  conclude  for  my  own  part,  does  the  strength  derived  to 
the  human  constitution  out  of  Christianity  consist  in  the  mind'i 
having  learned,  as  the  peculiar  result  of  Christianity,  to  hold  its 
attention  turned  away  from  an  habitually  dwelling,  as  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  *'  Fall  *'  implies  it  heretofore  to  have  dwelt,  upon 
the  Past  portion  of  Time,  and  in  its  having  now  acquired  the 
tendency  to  dwell  instead  habitually  upon  the  Future. 

I  told  you  that  the  idea  I  was  in  quest  of  was  as  transcen- 
dental as  it  was  vague ;  and  do  you  find  it  otherwise  I  The  great 
difficulty  in  uttering  it,  I  repeat,  is  only  in  finding  how  to  say 
it  vaguely  enough ! — Mark  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  a  habii: 
— just  of  a  tendency,  amidst  the  multitudinous  oscillations  of 
the  thoughts  within  us,  to  rest  with  a  predominant  degree  of 
vehemence  upon  the  thoughts  which  lead  us  onwards  towards 
events  yet  to  come,  and  which  it  is  therefore  practicably  desi- 
rable that  our  thoughts  should  be  made  to  bear  upon ;  rather 
than  upon  the  thoughts  which  have  reference  to  the  sphera  of 
action  that,  being  over  and  gone,  has  by  much  not  an  equality 
of  [Hractical  importance  for  us.  It  is  this  which  I  mean  by 
having  our  mental  eyes  planted  in  front  of  our  forehead,  to  lock 
the  same  way  that  we  are  going.  Progress  is  by  the  plan  of 
Nature,  according  to  the  view  we  take  of  her  by  hypothesis,  set 
towards  the  Future:  human  thought,  to  be  in  harmony  with 
Nature,  must  thence,  in  respect  of  its  general  habit,  torn  itself 
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the  same  way.  To  look  the  same  way  as  Nature  looks,  is, 
however,  also  by  our  hypothesis,  the  only  genoine  purport  of 
Religion.  Until,  therefore,  the  human  mind  had  obtamed  the 
soundness  of  constitution  coincident  with  this  religious  habit, 
it  was  irreligious  in  respect  of  the  true  character  of  Religion. 
It  was  only  in  the  state  preparatory  to  its  falling  into  the  habit 
that  makes  the  legitimate  state  of  Religion.  You  see  how,  in 
£act, — I  call  upon  you  to  observe  once  more, — how  in  fact  I 
come  round  to  the  very  same  point  with  Paul,  notwithstanding 
the  more  transcendental  ground  I  have  entered  upon  for  my 
demonstration  I 

For,  let  me  remind  you, — in  order  to  show  you  how  this 
more  transcendental  ground  does  really  constitute,  upon  my 
principle,  the  authoritative  kind  of  generalization  that  we  laid 
out  to  be  sought  for,— of  what  I  have  explained  in  my  Intro- 
duction as  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  mental  growth.  I  have 
there  stated  (pp.  87 — 89,)  that  mental  progress  consists  uni- 
versally in  the  making  acquisition  of  recognition  as  to  the  effect 
of  Time;  giving  this  as  the  manner  of  it,  that  the  recognition 
comes  as  the  consequence  of  an  alternate  passing  from  the 
mental  attitude  of  emotional  belief,  into  that  of  purer  intelli- 
gence ;  and  the  reverse : — the  transition  being  made  by  means 
of  the  creation  of  Forms ;  while  the  nature  of  Forms  implies  the 
existence  of  a  reverse  current  in  the  vital  flood  that  Tmn'TifAJTiti 
them,  occurring  during  the  latter  stages  of  their  prevalence, 
compared  with  that  which  the  flood  bore  in  their  beginning 
stage.  Very  well :  then  just  such  a  reverse  current  is  that  which 
the  change  of  habit  above  described,  when  considered  as  a 
permanent  one,  requires  to  be  figured.  It  is  a  new  direction 
given  to  the  prevailing  thoughts  of  men.  And  observe,  that 
although  in  iact  the  progress  towards  the  new  habit  is  so> 
gradual,  that  there  needs  but  the  supposition  of  one  single 
degree  of  weight  in  the  oscillations  towards  the  new  side  of  the 
matter,  to  give  the  preponderance  which  forms  the  determi- 
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nation  of  the  habit : — still,  looking  npon  the  matter  as  a  genenl 
eifect,  oar  thoughts  cannot  avoid  painting  the  change  of  habit 
as  that  which  places  the  state  of  mind  in  a  total  opposition  to 
former  state :  just  as  we  have  been  led  to  speak  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide,  as  an  abstract  occurrence  to  tiie  whole  body  of 
the  sea,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  such  occmenee 
in  regard  to  the  individual  variations  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
waves  which  really  constitute  the  change  of  tide. The  pro- 
priety of  the  phrase  then  being  taken  as  admitted,  may  I  not 
also  assume  that  it  is  evident  how  the  present  interpretation  of 
the  operation  of  Christianity  is  exactly  the  consistent  continua- 
tion which  the  already-propounded  scheme  was  in  want  of? 
As  I  before  stated  that  the  whole  result  of  the  Christian  Form 
was  the  gaining  of  a  recognition  of  the  effect  of  Time  in  general, 
as  to  the  matter  in  question :  so  I  now  show  how,  out  of  the 
two  currents  employed  in  the  constitution  of  the  Form,  the  one 
current  adapts  itself  specially  to  the  recognition  of  Time  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  reverse  current  specially  to  that  of  Time 
in  its  contrary  aspect.  While  the  Form,  namely,  is  in  the  act 
of  growing,  or,  otherwise  speaking,  while  Emotion  is  prevalent, 
I  conceive  that  Time  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon  as  Time  in  the  Past; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  Form  is  decaying,  or  while 
the  Intellectual  fruit  is  ripening,  I  suppose  that  Tune  he^aa  to 
be  appreciated  in  its  phase  of  the  Future.  And  it  is  this 
appropriateness  of  arrangement,  as  I  feel  it  to  be,  which  seems  to 
me  to  give  the  sort  of  sanction  which  I  have  alluded  to,  as  that 
of  which  this  sort  of  argument  is  solely  capable. 

But  I  may  go  farther, — at  least,  as  far  as  the  merest  hint 
towards  the  fact  may  suftice, — and  say,  that  this  new  character 
perceived  in  the  transaction  of  Form-creation,  gives  us  in  reality 
the  transcendental  distinction  that  serves  for  the  ultimate  cause 
of  separation  at  all  within  the  entire  field  of  mental  operations: 
that,  namely,  which  has  sorted  them  from  the  beginning  under 
the  two  great  classes  assigned  as  those  of  Science  and  ReligioiL 
For  I  would  say  that,  as  a  prime  definition,  it  is  thus  that  it  is 
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sufficing  to  describe  them : ^Whatever  operation  has  its  final 

result  in  bending  the  mind  in  the  direction  towards  the  Future, 
is  of  the  nature  of  Religion ; ^Whatever  has  its  proper  deter- 
mination in  leading  the  mind  towards  the  Past, — towards  that 
portion  of  Time  in  which  the  scientifically-discernible  causes 
of  all  things  that  exist  really  lie, — is  of  the  true  character  of 
Science.  To  the  one  belongs,  of  right.  Aspiration ;  Investiga- 
gation,  to  the  other.  And  by  the  present  idea  of  the  reverse 
current  acting  in  all  creation  of  Forms, — on  the  part  of  the  one 
class  as  well  as  the  other, — ^is  it  not  at  once  conceivable  how  in 
fact  one  single  impulse  in  human  nature  may  keep  both  parts 
of  human  nature  going !  While  Religion  is  declining,  the 
direction  of  prevailing  force  throughout  the  entire  mind  is  that 
which,  in  the  ex-religious  part  of  it,  is  promoting  the  creation  of 
a  new  Form  of  Scientific  thought ;  whose  realization,  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  obtained,  and  whose  decline  consequent  upon  its 
realization,  will  form  the  contrary  turn  of  the  tide,  which  will 
thereafter  be  found  to  employ  itself  once  more  in  the  develop- 
ing of  a  new  mode  of  Religion.  A  two-fold  operation — a  grand 
oscillation, — that  may  be  supposed  to  go-  on  for  over ! — and 
that,  under  the  law  of  Progress,  must  for  ever  give  a  constantly 
deepened  re-actionary  impulse,  to  cause  new  Religion  to  fit  itself 
correspondingly  to  advanced  Science ;  and  new  Science,  in  turn, 
to  go  beyond  itself  in  order  to  compete  with  purer  and  larger 

Religion ! ^But  I  must  not  suffer  myself,  at  least  at  present, 

to  be  carried  away  into  so  enticing  a  theme  of  anticipation. 
Considerations  will  presently  arise  that  will,  as  I  believe,  essen- 
tially deepen  this  general  hint  of  a  scheme ;  but  as  this  mere 
outline  it  had  better  now  remain. 

This  much,  however,  is  indispensable  to  add  for  present 
explanation : — such  an  alteration  as  that  contemplated  is  what 
can  only  begin  to  exist,  as  the  permanent  condition  of  the  mind, 
after  the  alternation  shall  have  been  once  fairly  set  afoot. 
And  that  is  scarcely  yet !  For,  you  observe  that  I  am  sup- 
posing Religion  to  be  only  just  now  arrived,  or  rather  arriving, 

L 
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at  the  ehoraeter  which  gives  to  it  its  trae  footing.  (PkobaUj* 
the  very  same  is  also  the  case  with  Science;  bat  with  thai  I 
must  not  here  meddle.)  Till  Religion  bad  fiillj  and  parma- 
nently  settled  itself  into  the  direction  which  made  the  Future  a 
matter  of  greater  importance  to  it  than  the  Past,  I  consider 
that  its  proper  career  had  not  been  began.  And  benee,  aoeord- 
inglj,  comes  the  value  that  I  attach  to  Ghristianitj,  as  having 
been  the  actnal  moans  of  so  rectifying  it.  For  all  the  wbde 
history  of  Religion  in  the  world  hitherto,  I  take  to  be  but  in 
fact  a  mere  preparation  for  the  beginning  of  what  will  firrt 

bo  a  real  life  to  Religion! Still,  how  many  persona  are 

there  in  the  world  that  are  yet  ready  to  see  this  ? 

Let  ns  now,  however,  settle  down  to  the  point  immediate 
with  ns.  If  I  have  sufficiently  traced  my  scheme  as  to  its  ont- 
line,  this  was  only  as  the  prcliminaiy  to  the  incomparably  more 
important  matter,  of  showing  how  it  is  not  to  rest  as  the  mere 
metaphysical  figment  that  it  looks  like  at  present.  The  para 
speculation  that  I  have  thrown  out  as  to  the  mode  of  the  mind's 
growth,  is,  I  must  now  go  on  to  explain,  not  only  thai  which  I 
conceive  to  be  analogically  consistent  with  natare*B  genend 
laws,  but  which  has  also,  according  to  my  own  conviction, 
ab-eady  expressed,  that  true  relationship,  of  the  reqaisite  sym- 
bolic sort,  with  actual  natural  fact,  which  does  indeed  preserve 
it  from  the  mere  imaginatively- fictitious  character,  and  give 
to  it  on  the  contrary  the  precise  kind  of  substantiation  which 
alone  the  case  seems  to  admit  of, — that  is,  a  high  degree  of 
u-priori  probability.  I  allude,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the 
same  real  matter  of  occurrence  which  I  have  before  mentioaed  as 
affording  the  basis  for  the  primoivtil  symbol  of  the  **  Fall " ;  and 
which  consequently,  by  my  own  principle,  mtai  likewise  eon- 
tain  in  it  the  basis  for  my  o^n  present  symbol.  And  this  will 
inevitably  bring  us  back  into  the  legitimate  ground  of  natoral 
demonstration  which  can  alone  afford  the  trae  Bupport  to 
the  above  metaphysics.     Let  me  repeat  to  yon  how  tha 
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stands : — I  have  supposed  that  the  hnman  mind,  in  seeking  to 
form  a  trae  generalization  as  to  its  own  relation  to  the  Whole 
of  things,  began  by  making  a  (comparatively-speaking)  on- 
wholesome  and  delusive  generalization ;  and  as  the  means  whieh 
may  be  eonjectnred  as  having  operated  in  bringing  about  the 
existing  remedy  to  the  mistake,  I  have  offered  the  foregoing 
speculative  solution.  But  the  question  obviously  remains, — is 
there  any  thing  in  nature  which  may  be  considered  as  suggest- 
ing the  source  of  the  remedial  oscillation  ?  Assuming  that  the 
fsLci  of  Religion's  beginning  in  a  wrong  direction  may  have  been 
a  sufficient  cause,  through  the  discomfort  which  it  occasioned, 
of  driving  the  mind  towards  the  seeking  of  Religion  in  a  right 
direction,  yet  still  we  must  inquire  what  was  it  that  nuuie  it 
begin  by  making  such  a  mistake  ?  Surely,  if  the  idea  be  a 
valid  one,  there  must  be  recognizable  in  it  the  determinating 
influence  which  originally  did  necessitate  this  giving  of  reli- 
gious importance  to  the  Past,  which,  having  occurred,  set  the 
mind  of  man  off  into  the  pendulum  alternation  that  was  to  be 
so  essentially  concerned  in  its  entire  thereafter  destination : — 
seeing  that  if  the  determination  had  been  the  other  way,  it 
would  appear  that,  mental  alternation  being  wanting,  neither 
would  there  have  been  any  creation  of  mental  Forms,  nor  con- 
sequently any  mental  life  at  all,  except  the  stationary  one  which 
would  7wt  have  been  life ! And,  I  say,  there  is  such  a  recog- 
nizable influence.  Not  indeed  immediately  discernible : — it  is 
true  that  at  the  first  glance  there  is  no  directly  ostensible  cause 
why,  seeing  that  the  real  design  of  the  inspiring  force  in  human 
nature  is  taken  for  granted  as  set  once  and  for  ever  from  the 
Past  and  towards  the  Future,  the  human  mind  should,  never- 
theless, have  been  compelled  to  start  with  a  false  impression 
as  to  the  fact.  But  I  am  now  going  to  show  what  I  consider 
is  such  a  cause: — and  one,  moreover,  that,  once  accepted  as 
such,  has  within  it  what,  as  I  believe,  cannot  fail  to  carry  along 
with  it,  in  addition,  the  whole  of  the  results  that  I  have  here 
made  pending  to  it.     And  one,  not  now,  I  repeat,  of  the 


to  dOy  into  tuB  ntflnor  6Bmiii 
readflr  for  nothing  more  thai 

that  is,  of  all  others,  the  mc 
experience  of  every  one  of  us. 


CHAPTER  rV, 


RELATIONAL  VIEW  OF  THE   DOCTRINAL  NOTIONS 
COMPONENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


SECTION    L— THE   NOTION  OP  THE   "FALL". 

To  get  at  the  real  and  sufficing  explanation  of  Religion's  having 
acquired  the  sort  of  realization  that  it  has  done, — ^namely,  that 
of  a  Form,  needed  to  bring  about  the  reversing  of  an  originally 
false  and  discomfiting  feeling  of  Religion, — it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  only  to  recor  to  that  matter  of  ordinary  circum- 
stance, which  is  in  fact  the  one  matter  that  prevails  over  the 
entire  region  of  circumstance :  regulating,  as  it  does,  in  every 
department  of  nature,  and,  as  is  here  maintained,  without  the 
least  diminishing  of  the  community  of  its  application  when  it 
comes  to  be  the  sphere  of  Mind  that  we  are  contemplating,  the 
very  fact  of  existence's  being  the  actual  thing  we  find  it.  And 
that  circumstance  is,  the  ordination  by  which,  in  the  Hnking  on 
of  the  successive  generations  of  individual  beings  to  one  another, 
it  is  in  every  case  the  rule  of  the  matter,  that  the  life  of  the 
Parent  is  made  to  over- wrap  midway  that  of  the  Child. 

For,  as  soon  as  we  consider  it,  I  urge  that  there  is  in  this 
ordination  that  which  can  only  be  counted  as  the  compulsion 
towards  deceptive  impression  in  this  especial  matter  of  the 
influence  of  Time,  which  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  human 
mind  should  have  escaped.  It  is  surely  self-evident,  that  the 
child,  as  soon  as  ever  it  beginB  to  think,  can  by  no  means 
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think  otherwise  than  that  the  being  which  has  stood  in  such 
manifest  position  of  superiority  towards  itself  as  its  parent  has 
done,  should  possess  the  same  superiority  in  absolute  fact. 
The  case  of  its  own  condition  is  such,  that  the  first  striving  to 
gain  an  idea  of  the  relation  between  itself  and  its  parent,  when 
the  child  does  begin  so  to  strive,  can  do  no  otherwise  than 
exhibit,  upon  the  psychical  image  called  forth  by  the  striving, 
a  precise  inversion  of  the  real  truth  of  the  case,  as  it  has  to  be 
hereafter  made  out  by  the  mind.  And  here,  reader, — in  spite 
of  the  familiar  ground  I  promised, — you  will  perceive  with  me 
how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  clear  as  to 
what  the  gaining  of  a  relational  idea  is.  You  remember  that 
the  object  now  immediate  with  us  is,  not  how  the  child  learns 
what  its  parent  is  to  it,  but  how  the  child  learns  to  generalize. 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  questioned  that  this  matter  of  its  rela- 
tion to  its  parent  is  that  which  I  assume  it  to  be,  the  very  first 
matter  which  must  have  called  forth  the  efibrt  to  generalize; 
and  therefore,  proceeding  upon  the  assumption,  I  now  make 
the  proposition, — which  involves  the  whole  of  my  scheme  of  the 
interpretation  of  Christianity, — ^that  it  is  the  proper  character 
of  all  generalizations  whatever,  as  of  this  Christian  generaliza- 
tion in  especial,  to  be  determined  in  the  same  way  as  the 
original  effort  at  generalization  was  determined ;  and  that,  not 
merely  in  the  way  of  imitation,  or  of  simply  taking  up  a  habit 
that  had  been  once  begun,  but  because  a  common  necessity  has 
in  every  case  given  the  same  determination.  When  the  child, — 
the  child  of  beginning  rationality  in  the  human  race, — confined 
itself  to  the  thought,  **  My  parent  is  superior  to  me",  it  was 
making  an  assertion  that  may  even  be  said  to  be  absolutely  tme, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  advanced  into  a  r^on 
of  thought  where  first  impression  came  into  the  conflict  with 
absolute  truth  that  should  convict  it  of  being  absolutely  false: — 
in  other  words,  its  assertion  had  as  yet  nothing  that  called  into 
question  the  recognition  of  Time.  Bat  when  once  it  went  on  to 
generalize,  even  thus  &r  as  to  say,  **  My  parent  is  a  superior 
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Mr^  to  me'V  immediatelj  the  falsitj  arose*  And  suppose  it  to 
go  on  to  the  eiieiii  of  mpngf  "  Ffttbers  m  getieral  are  superior 
beings  to  children  in  general*',  the  falsity  becomes  manifeetiy 
all  the  groator  Ui  proportion.  And  I  coneeiTe  th^  aame  event 
to  be  ttniverBai*  In  every  forming  of  n  rektional  idea,  what- 
©vtar  it  l>e,  I  cooceiye  that  the  essence  of  the  trmisaclion  is, 
the  bringing  of  the  origind  perception »  taking  cognhaiice  only 
of  the  phenomenn  respecstiiig  Bpaee,  into  odg  that  tjikes  cogni- 
soDce  of  Time  also :  in^innimf  witli  that  superficial  appreciation 
of  Time,  which  Cufcuingtance— the  Ciroumstance  of  Parentago, 
which  I  hold  to  he  fla  eommon  to  Ideas  as  to  animate  BeingB, — 
renders  of  nem^silty  an  erroneoni  appreciation. 

To  make  good  thia  indiapeuBahle  postulate  of  the  matter, — 
this  prime  claim  upon  Universnl  Anaiogy,  wherein  lies  the  isole 
but  sovereign  gtrength  of  my  principle, — I  ought  now  to  show 
how  the  Parentage  ii  common :  haw  it  ia  that  the  mle  of  the 
mattt^r  is  just  as  applicable  in  the  region  of  mind  as  in  that  of 
corporeal  iife.^ — Probalily,  the  proof  hat  been  amply  made 
out  already,  if  ii  wore  not  that  my  ignorance  forbids  me  to 

know  whore  to  refer  to  for  itl -But,  in  faet^  a  very  few 

words  will  suffice.  The  sphere  of  niind^  as  distinguished  Ir^m 
that  of  matter*  is,  aa  jnat  «aid«  separated  &om  the  latter  by  the 
niere  &ict  of  its  being  now  Ideast  instead  of  animate  Beings, 
whose  relation  is  inquired  after.  And  farther  to  show  how  it 
ia  naally  tli«  ea^a  that  ^^ery  Idea  begets  aoother  Idt^,— bow 
every  newly-gained  ims^  in  the  mind  has  had  its  parent  image 
as  truly  ua  exuT  tJie  human  child  has  had  its  hnm^u  parent. — 
1  do  not  think  it  is  nt^ceesary  to  go  in  fact  much  beyond  what 
I  have  akeady  eaid  iit  p.  2ft,  In  every  forming  of  a  Dew  ima^e 
wiUwui  a  eenmhte  abject  to  piiint  from,  there  is  the  suhjeciive 
neoMiity  imposed  upon  ibe  miud  of  fnliiliing  a  conformity  to 
001116  priivious  image,  which  is  the  actual  cause  that  m^dtes  aJl 
abstract  idaas  in  their  nature  to  a  certain  extent  rehttifttut!  one», 
tm  tb#y  are.  Tlus  afvjhnmifj  £/>  prt'tiuuH  rxumpU'  is  the  thing 
primarily  aim<Kl  at.     And  is  not  thia«  I  ask.  precisely  the  lame 
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thing  as  attribnting  an  authority  to  that  previous  example,  which 
is  the  essence  of  mental  parentage?  That  previous  example, 
already  follj  ripened  in  the  mind,  enforces  upon  the  newly- 
dawning  example  a  requisition  to  elaborate  itself  into  likeness 
to  the  parent  example,  as  that  which  must  be  done,  before  the 
mind  shall  go  on  to  add  new  addition  of  improvement  in  this 
present  case.  And  hence  it  is  the  fact,  that  though  it  is  the 
law  of  the  matter  that  the  mind  should  hereafter  take  this 
farther  step,  which  will  actually  nullify  the  sense  of  authority 
that  was  so  necessary  to  begin  with,  the  mind  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  aware  of  the  nullification  before  it  does 
come.  And  this,  I  say,  is  the  very  repetition  of  the  falsity  that 
lay  in  the  original  type  of  relational  ideas.  While  the  new 
idea  is  forming,  the  already  formed  one  hedges  it  round,  and 
forcibly  controls  it ;  and  this  is  being  a  parent  to  it. 

It  is  even  desirable  to  glance  so  far  forward  into  the  whole 
domain  of  the  subject  of  ratiocination,  as  to  catch  a  presentiment 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  great  branch  of  human  knowledge 
will  afford  finally  ( — ^must  I  say  **may  afford",  or  may  I  not 
rather  say,  **must  afford**? — )  exactly  the  same  kind  of  large 
confirmation,  that  I  claimed  in  my  Introduction  out  of  the 
history  of  Philosophy?  (p.  15.) — I  am  now  desiring  to  prove 
how  the  great  religious  generalization  of  the  world  could  not 
help  perforce  beginning  with  that  undue  reliance  upon,  or  wor- 
ship of,  the  Past,  which  forms  the  essential  spirit  of  Theology, 
but  is  essentially  contradicted  by  Reason.  And  may  I  not  say 
that  the  History  of  Logic  has  shown  precisely  a  similar  season 
of  error  taking  place, — and  even  in  the  manner  of  constituting 
a  perfectly  defined  era, — in  the  progressive  course  of  men's 
practice  of  Logic  ?  As  long  as  logicians  possessed  it  as  the  pre- 
vailing habit  of  their  mind,  that  they  should  give  the  predomi- 
nant degree  of  their  attention  to  that  stage  in  their  logical 
development  which  consisted  in  working  out  the  conformity  to 
previous  ideas,  their  logic  was  of  the  kind  that  rested  mainly 
npon  Deduction, — upon  the  following  out  of  logical  atUhority, 
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Bat  as  soon  as  the  balance  settled  towards  the  contrary  and 
better  extreme, — of  seeking  out  the  New,  instead  of  merely 
copying  out  over  again  the  Old, — logic  rose  into  the  higher 
character  that  has  acquired  its  name  of  Induction.  And  here 
also,  as  heretofore,  I  may  make  the  always-requisite  conclusion 
with  regard  to  Deyelopment-principle :  that  it  is  this,  and  this 
alone,  which  reveals  to  us  how  the  two  stages,  of  first  prevailing 
Deduction,  and  then  prevailing  Induction,  meet  at  once  with 
their  only  proper  consummation,  when  it  comes  to  be  recognized 
how  each  stage  was  the  right  one  in  its  proper  place.  If  it 
was,  as  I  argue  it  was,  a  moral  falfity  to  begin  with  that  undue 
leaning  to  past  logical  experience,  the  moral  falsity  could  no 
more  have  done  without  existing  as  it  did  in  the  first  place, 
than  it  could  do  without  being  reversed  in  the  second  place. 

But  this  is  a  travelling  too  far,  and  perhaps  too  boldly, 

out  of  our  immediate  road. 

Let  us  then  now  return  to,  and  fix  our  attention  exclusively 
upon,  the  matter  of  the  primary  example  of  the  forming  of 
relational  ideas  before  us.  My  proposition  is,  as  I  beg  once 
more  to  state  it,  that  in  the  history  of  this  formation,  when  we 
come  to  unfold  it, — or  in  so  far  as  we  come  to  unfold  it, — we 
shall  find  the  essential  explanation  of  the  entire  operation  of 
Religion. 

And,  first,  let  this  be  the  point  that  our  thinking  dwells 
upon: — How  is  it  that  we  admit  that  this  relational  idea  of 
Parentage,  or  rather  of  the  progressive  potency  affected  by  Pa- 
rentage, actually  stands  to  ourselves ,  aided,  as  the  idea  actually 
has  been,  by  the  degree  of  enUghtcnment  now  possessed  by 
us  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  stands  just  thus :  —  not  that 
we  have  altogether  got  clear  of  the  original  misapprehension, 
which  indeed  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  that  we  should  get 
altogether  clear  of,  being  the  natural  and  therefore  inevitable 
impression,  as  a  first  impression,  that  it  must  for  ever  remain 
to  be ; — but  that  we  have  learned,  by  means  of  our  deepened 
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acquaintance  with  our  own  nature  and  that  of  mind  in  general, 
to  rednce  the  overwhehning  importance  of  the  fcdsity  which  it 
had  when  first  it  took  possession  of  the  mind,  into  what  is  now 
nothing  at  al)  more  than  what  we  may  call  a  pleasant  pnzzle 
for  the  mind?  How  else  can  we  now  think  of  the -question,  as 
to  how  it  really  is,  that,  of  the  two  constituent  parts  of  paren- 
tage, it  is  in  fact  the  child  that  is  actually  the  dder  being  of 
the  two !  It  is  not  a  little  cnrions,— one  cannot  help  remark- 
ing,— how  this  unwonted  idea,  simple  as  it  is  as  soon  as  syste- 
matically adopted,  has  kept  continnally  presenting  itself  every 
now  and  then,  in  the  conrls  of  literature,  precisely  with  that 
forced  and  disconnected  effect  which  comes  as  from  an  nnlooked- 
for,  and  quite  capricious,  spirt  of  inspiration!  Sages  of  old 
(if  I  am  not  mistaken,)  began  the  propounding  of  the  idea  out 
of  the  depths  of  their  own  most  solid  meditations ;  but  even  at 
the  present  day,  it  still  occasionally  utters  itself,  as  to  the 
ordinary  field  of  authorship  and  conversation,  with  the  tenacious 

air  of  being  an  original  remark! ^We  are  going,  however, 

at  all  events  now,  and  here,  to  take  it  as  that  which  has  had 
all  the  originality  bug  ago  flattened  out  of  it.  It  stands  to  us 
as,  in  its  own  peculiar  sense,  a  mere  plain  matter  of  recognized 
fact.  And,  accordingly,  being  such,  the  question  we  have  to 
proceed  to  upon  it,  is,  as  I  have  just  said, — how  and  why  is  it 
that  we  have  compassed  the  arrival  at  the  recognition? 

Notoriously, — ^we  must  answer, — through  our  being  now 
able,  as  the  consequence  of  our  attained  power  of  abstraction, 
not  attained  by  the  human  mind  in  general  until  that  mind  had 
grown  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  its  development,  to  entertain 
the  conception,  only  now  fully  established  as  a  conception,  of 
mankind  as  being  a  constituted  Race.  And  for  this  reason: 
that,  by  means  of  this  conception,  and  by  that  alone,  can  be 
done  what  of  necessity  requires  to  be  done  in  the  case: — 
namely,  the  making  of  the  comparison,  instituted  between  the 
lives  of  parent  and  child,  at  that  special  point  in  the  lives  of 
each,  which  in  fiust  alone  aflbrds  the  just  ground  of  comparison : 
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which  is,  ohnumlji  the  pomi  of  mid  Tigoor,  Thoie  p^fSODa 
who  have  aa  yei  no  power  of  abstractioo  eaimott  it  h  manl- 
feft,  raise  themselves  up  to  that  groimd;  and  ana  thiireiare 
self-mdoiitJy  incapable  of  formiiig  a  comparison  that  can  be  a 
jiuit  one.  And  this,  as  it  is  the  c^m  etill  with  the  child  and 
tha  tnufttfleeting  adult  of  onr  own  day,— and  us  it  must  bd 
farther  the  case^  m  a  mrfuee  hnpressioup  to  the  very  highest  ela^a 
of  mind  lihat  mind  can  e^er  come  to  bebttg  to, — was*  to  the 
b^^gmnmg  condition  of  mimktitdf  the  state  of  the  case  that  waa 
uniTerBal.  Bat  mopeoTer,— for  it  is  /wt«  precisely  that  lies  the 
knot  of  the  original  difficulty ; — ^om  early  beings  had  present 
wilh  them  no  meima*— no  straightforward  mmxis.^oi arrivimf 
at  the  reqniaite  point.  The  eiqirt^ss  fact  of  their  condition 
wail  that  the  phenomena  that  b  the  iirst  instance  had  to  serve 
m  their  sole  accessible  gtiid^i  wcj*3  meb  ai  by  tbeir  nature 
could  do  nothing  else  than  mislead  them.  How,  we  have  to 
consider,  was  it  that  the  infant  thought  of  mankind,  so  ctrcum- 
staoced,  could  actuaiiy  manage  to  eflcct  jte  transit,  as  it  has 
eJfected  it^  to  the  proper  iftation  where  first  it  con  Id  learn  how 
those  failacions  phenomena  could  be  interpreted  rightly? 

Plainly,  the  difficulty  wuJd  solve  itself  oidy  thtis:^4h0 
struggling  nund  bad  to  travel  back>  rhrouffh  the  idea  actually 
•ocompasBtng  it  of  Buperionty-in^the-Past,  till  it  had  as  tt 
were  turned  the  conu^r  of  the  over* wrapping  parental  influence, 
and  thence  recurred  on  the  otfwr  side  of  t}t€  latter  to  the  level  of 
experience  such  as  reaBy  corresponded  with  the  experience 
from  wbicb  it  stAi-ted.  Thaa»  and  thus  only,  could  it  really 
find  the  bahuice  that  lay  equally  between  the  parties  whose 
caaes  had  to  bo  weighed ; — whiluj  as  we  have  to  boar  in  mind, 
the  attaining  of  the  jnst  balance  of  the  matter  is  virtually  an 
identical  thing  with  accompHshing  the  act  of  abstraction,  which 
the  primitive  beings  needed,  hnt  were  incapable  of.  And  let 
us  also  remember  how  the  use  of  rtjtectiom  is  always,  in  fact, 
Ihii  flame  obo  of  enabling  ns  to  see  round  comers,  WbM  else 
li  the  nieiniiig  of  It?    Ilefldction  is  univerfaUy  the  hm^WkA 
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blending  of  the  lines  of  mental  vision  into  the  direction  contrary 
to  their  primitiye  one,  the  spectnim  afforded  by  which  is  what 
only  in  onr  impeded  mental  circumstances  enables  ns  to  render  the 
lines  available  to  as.  The  trae  command  of  this  idea,  I  repeat, 
is  the  only  way  of  solving  the  knot  of  difficulty  that  meets  us  also 
stiU,  as  it  met  those  primitive  beings  at  first,  interwoven  into 
the  entire  sphere  of  our  mental  constitution !  And,  eminently, 
observe  how  it  brings  us  into  concurrence  with  two  separate 
matters,  each  of  them  bearing  upon  our  present  subject,  and 
that  are  moreover  each  of  them  of  prime  importance  in  their 
several  departments.  On  the  one  hand, — ^that  is,  in  respect  of 
Psychological  knowledge, — it  is  a  result  of  analysis,  little  now 
disputed,  that  all  Religious  Forms  are  intrinsically  of  the 
character  that  belongs,  characteristically,  to  acts  of  reflection, 
or  imagination :  the  peculiarity  of  the  mythological  investment, 
as  distinguished  from  the  investment  of  ordinary  ideas,  being 
simply  this,  that  in  the  former  the  image  is  permanently  exhi- 
bited, as  retaining,  and  upon  a  large  and  obvious  scale,  the 
character  originally  impressed  upon  it,  habitually  lost  by  the 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  result  of  Criticism,  as  cer- 
tain in  its  way  as  the  other,  that  the  effect  (intellectually 
considered)  of  Christianity,  or  of  the  one  of  Religious  Forms 
which  has  the  acknowledged  right  to  stand  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  others,  has  been  precisely  to  convey  that  very  kind 
of  abstraction  into  the  human  mind  which  we  here  see  that  the 
human  mind  was  exactly  in  need  of.  It  was  Christianity, 
namely,  that  first  brought  about  the  abstract  sense  of  Humanity, 
which  was  the  very  idea  of  Race  that  we  have  just  now  found 
to  be  the  thing  in  requisition.  These  two  considerations,  put 
together,  afford,  I  say,  once  more  the  corroborative  check  upon 
the  principle  of  our  interpretation,  at  all  events  in  the  abstract 
view  of  it,  that  has  the  right  to  confirm  us  in  our  sense  of 
its  theoretic  consistency. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  companion  view  of  the  matter, — to  the 
moral,  or  individual  side  of  it, — and  see  if  the  consistency  is  not 
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oonfimied  jet  still  more  efiectuaJIy.  If  the  admitted  purport  of 
feiigioas  agency  agrees  with  the  present  theory  in  its  mt^lleo- 
tmd  aspect,  I  think  wa  shall  be  satisfiad  thai  the  moril  aspect 
of  it  is  in  hftrmony  even  more  decisive.  For  consider :  vbat  (//>« 
show  itself  to  be  the  state  of  the  case,  as  between  Parent  and  ChUd, 
which  our  theory  is  concerned  with,  when,  ceasing  to  look  at  it, 
as  we  have  done  in  this  chapter  hitherto,  from  the  oidskiey  we 
try  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  the  experience  in  question  from  thd 
inmdet  The  ease  stautls  nudeniably  thus:  the  two  memhera 
of  the  correlation  exist  in  the  economy  of  Nature  in  the  eha- 
motet  of  two  independent  egoisms,  respecting  which  there  is, 
for  &e  express  meaning  of  their  being  bound  up  together,  this 
peeuliaiity,  that  in  the  universal  struggle  for  esMiemB  proper 
to  the  essential  nature  of  egoisms,  m  egoisms,  the  one  member 
has  at  starting  an  overpowering  advantage  over  the  other.  It 
mist  bo  remembered, — for  ihe  otgection  naturally  to  be  mjad« 
to  Uiis  statement  is  so  obvious  that  it  had  better  be  disposed  of 
&t  onee* — that  in  this  matter  of  Religion  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  we  are  concerned  with  that  part  of  human  nature 
alone  which  lies  apart  &om,  and  higher  than,  the  remaining 
portion  which  man  baa  merely  in  common  with  the  brute. 
And  therefore  it  is  that,  as  long  m  we  hold  ourselves  to  oar 
eielnsivQ  subject,  we  are  obliged  (except  in  a  certain  limited 
manner,  as  will  appear  liereaft«r,)  to  appear  to  ignore  vhai 
nevertheless  we  do  not  in  the  least  really  ignore : — I  mean,  of 
course,  tho  sphere  of  the  affections  which  are  such  a&  ar^ 
rightly  to  be  classed  m  animal  or  sensual  affections.  Tbb 
peoessity  of  holding  the  spheres  apart,  is  precisely  that  we  may 
come  to  be  able  at  last  to  see  the  tme  kind  of  connexion 
between  them.  And  to  this  consideration  must  besides  bo 
addod,  that  the  constituting  of  the  aiiperiority  in  the  charjwjtcr 
of  tho  affections  generally  belonging  to  human  natune,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  affections  as  they  belong  to  tlie 
brute,  is  the  very  function  that  it  is  my  object  here  to  attri- 
bote  to  man's  possession  of  Ueligiun,— the  s[)ecially  human 
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afieetion  that  the  latter  incontroyertibly  is:  the  one  species 
of  emotion  that  abne  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  adapted 
to  consort  with  the  pore  intelligence,  which,  also,  no  other 
being  than  man  has  any  share  in.  Here  then,  I  say, 
— putting  these  considerations  together, — ^we  have  our  case 
made  altogether  complete  in  its  statement,  and  in  a  goise 
which  snrely  no  one  can  find  fiEialt  with  me  for  rejoicing  in 
as  I  do,  on  account  of  the  perfect  harmony  which  I  find 
it  to  bear  with  the  long  hitherto-established  mode  of  the 
general  appreciation  of  Religion.  Assuming,  as  I  say  we  must, 
that  the  original  human  sense  of  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child  was,  in  regard  to  the  very  peculiarity  of  the  human-ness 
of  it,  that  distressingly  painful  one  which  so  unevenly-balanced 
a  relation  could  only  prove  itself  to  be:  then,  I  argue,  the 
amelioration  to  the  su£fering,  obtained,  as  is  here  supposed, 
under  the  influence  of  Religion, — or,  at  least,  of  Religicm  of 
such  character  as  is  here  attributed  to  Religion, — ib  a  supposi- 
tion whose  fitness  we  may  well  feel  to  give  a  degree  of  the 
needed  self-consistency  to  our  scheme,  that  we  ought  in  fact  to 
take  as  sufficing.  The  galHng  sense  of  the  suffering  could,  by 
the  natural  law  of  things,  only  result  in  an  unceasing  effort 
towards  the  rectification  of  the  natural  unfairness  of  condition 
which  was  the  source  of  the  suffering; — ^the  existence  of  such 
effort,  under  the  circumstances  of  beginning  human  life,  could 
only  cause  for  the  infiEuat  race  a  kind  of  moral  atmosphere 
which,  compared  with  our  own,  we  now  see  to  have  necessarily 
been  one  altogether  pervaded  with  feeling  of  bitter  instinctive 
hostility:  and  of  hostility  ( — ^for  let  us  not  omit  to  notice  this, 
which  is  eminently  the  part  of  the  matter  that  is  special  to  our 
purpose,— of  hostility)  that  was  not  only  directed  on  the  part  of 
one  secti^m  of  human  beings  towards  the  other  section,  but  that 
was  also  directed  on  the  part  of  both  sections  towards  the 
Maker  of  human  beings  in  general ; — ^and,  finally,  the  influence 
required  to  soften  the  hostility,  of  both  sorts,  by  the  bringing 
of  thai  sort  of  hostility  which  is  the  fundamental  sort  into  just 
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the  condition  of  merely  emulatiye  and  helpful  rivaliy,  which 
we  know  to  be  the  most  desirable  condition  possible  for  different 
sections  of  human  beings  to  lie  nnder,  is  precisely  that  which 
we  have  experimentally  learned  through  Christianity  to  have 
been  actually  established  as  in  liTing  operation  in  the  world: 
namely,  the  influence  by  which  the  relation  between  the  con- 
tending parties  is  gradually  becoming  ennobled,  in  the  manner 
of  the  conversion  of  its  pristine  bitterness  into  the  newly-insti- 
tuted substitute  for  it,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Love ;  and  of  Love 
of  the  kind  which,  from  the  henceforth  spirituality  of  its  nature, 
is  as  truly  religious  in  its  character,  or  capable  of  being  directed 
towards  God,  as  it  is  certainly  also  deeply  appropriate  to  the 
strictiy  human  occupation  of  the  sentiment,  as  mutually  enter- 
tained between  fellow-beings. 

The  universal  function  of  Religion,  in  the  most  transcen- 
dental sense  of  it,  is  that  it  has  to  bring  the  human  soul  into  a 
conscious  acquiescence  with  the  position  in  which  the  human 
being  is  placed : — ^this  is  an  assertion  which  no  one  will  for  an 
instant  dispute.  But  I  conceive  that  an  equal  indisputableness 
belongs  to  the  following : — ^that  the  most  universal  and  deepest  of 
all  sources  of  human  discontent,  and  difficulty  of  reconciliation 
with  assigned  position,  lies  with  this  distribution  of  being  in  the 
mode  we  are  considering:  the  source  of  discontent  being  trans- 
parent to  us  upon  the  face  of  it,  when  we  consider  what  the 
nature  of  the  distribution  is.  For  it  is  this,  that  things  are  80 
ordered,  that  the  course  of  being,  taken  as  a  whole,  consists  of 
successive  generations  of  being,  of  which  the  condition  of  exis- 
tence, as  pertaining  to  each  several  generation  of  them,  is 
precisely  that  each  one  shall  strive  to  maintain  that  permanence 
for  its  own  existence  which,  if  it  were  maintained,  would  destroy 
the  condition  of  succession  upon  which  the  existence  of  the 
whole,  as  a  whole,  has  been  established.  Here,  accordingly, 
we  have  what  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  recognizing  as 
the  one  deepest  dilemma  of  all,  which  all  others  that  we  haye, 
or  ever  can  have,  to  deal  with,  mmt  rest  upon,  and  take  their 
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determination  from,  as  their  actually  ultimate  foundation.  A 
compulsion,  constantly  in  force,  through  which  each  generation 
of  being, — each  individual  member  of  the  generation, — ^has  been 
made,  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  life  breathed  into  it,  to  desire 
its  own  permanency,  and  yet  which  has  been  commanded,  with- 
out power  of  resisting  the  command,  to  yield  up  that  which  it 
desires  in  favour  t)f  a  new  one ! — ^through  which,  parents  have 
no  means  of  escaping  to  surrender  all  their  actual  advantage 
up  to  the  possession  of  children,  who,  owing  all  to  them,  have 
it  in  their  birth-right  to  supersede  them! — through  which, 
children  have  thence  their  own  share  of  actual  enjoyment  to 
such  extent  cramped  and  crushed,  in  effect  of  the  parental 
jealousy,  that  what  ought  to  be  the  pleasure-bestowing  means 
of  improvement,  has  been  experienced  as  a  practical  torture ! — 
through  which,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  all  this,  there 
has  been  engendered,  on  the  part  of  both  classes  of  sufferers 
alike,  a  general  spirit  of  rebellion  against  the  ordination  which 
has  made  the  discord  necessary : this^  I  say,  is  the  one  fun- 
damental fact  of  the  case  which  is  the  one  that  requires  to  be 
held  by  us  steadily,  and  at  first  solely ^  in  our  view,  when  we  set 
ourselves  to  know  what  it  is  that  Religion  has  had  to  do — nay, 
that  Religion  has  already  done, — in  the  world.  We  know  now, 
— we  know,  because  experience  has  taught  us, — that  it  was  this 
state  of  things  which,  existing  in  the  beginning,  had  in  it  the 
need  to  become  transmuted,  in  the  very  way  that  experience 
has  also  shown  us  that  through  Christianity  it  has  actually  been 
put  in  the  way  of  becoming  transmuted.  And  that  is,  into  the 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  both  the  two  contending  parties, 
that  in  this  very  ordination  under  which  they  are  groaning,  lies 
in  fact  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  of  which  as  human  beings 
we  have  to  be  conscious,  and  in  return  for  which  we  ought 
therefore  most  of  all  to  lift  up  our  spirits  in  thankfulness  for 
the  lot  that  abides  with  us.  This  is  the  full  merit, — ^but  an 
ample  merit  I  think  it ! — that  in  all  I  am  going  to  say,  I  shall 
have  to  attribute  to  Christianity,  as  carrying  out  the  real  nature 
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of  Religion.  Here,  upon  the  battle-field  of  the  parental  and 
fili^  egoisms,  eminently  above  every  other  sphere  of  its  exercise 
whatever,  is  it  that  I  say  the  real  and  proper  glory  of  Religion 
is  to  be  seen, — in  the  victory,  namely,  which  it  there  enables 
the  "natural'*  man  to  gain  over  himself.  And  to  see  that 
Christianity  has  done  this,  or  has  done  so  much  towards  this 
efiect  as  it  has  done,  is,  I  argue,  the  owning  of  an  amount  of 
benefit  in  it  so  enormous,  as  that,  rightly  considered,  far  indeed 
surpasses  any  other  benefit  that  has  been  hitherto  accustomed 
to  be  attributed  to  it.  For  observe  that  Uiis  is  the  proposition 
which  I  have  laid  out  to  maintain : — Through  no  other  means 
titan  Religion,  I  assert,  is  there  any  possibility  whatever  to 
be  discerned  in  Nature  that  the  victory  should  have  been 
accomplished. 

Once  more,  then,  I  ask  you  to  lay  this  proposition,  for  our 
guidance,  side-by-side  with  the  view  which  Christianity,  in  the 
degree  of  consciousness  inherent  within  itself,  took  of  its  own 

object. Christianity,  as  to  the  average  sense  of  it,  supposed 

that  it  was  God,  who,  finding  the  state  of  man's  nature  dis- 
pleasing to  Him,  contrived  thence  a  means  of  reconciling  Him- 
self to  it. — The  doctrine  that  I  am  maintaining,  proposes,  on 
the  contrary,  this :  that  it  is  simply  man,  who,  upon  his  finding 
that  the  general,  or  divine,  disposition  of  things  is  unpleasing 
to  him,  betakes,  or  needs  to  betake  himself  thence,  so  to  bend 
his  own  inclination  into  the  attitude  of  submission  in  the  matter, 
as  that  he  may  thereby  make  out  for  himself  an  efiectual  recon- 
ciliation with  his  destiny. 

And  now,  we  have  to  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  matter. 
We  have  laid  down,  that  through  intellectual  Christianity  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Humanity,  as  a  Race ; 
and  that  through  moral  Christianity,  we  are  tending  towards 
reconciliation  with  the  terms  of  that  condition.  And,  accord- 
ingly, as  the  first  of  these  views  was  obtained  by  abstract 
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gpecolation,  so  now  I  am  hoping  to  ahow  an  exactly  corresponding 
result  for  the  second,  in  the  mode  of  an  exhibition  of  individual 
experience.  Having,  therefore,  this  plan  of  onr  investigation 
complete  for  ns  upon  both  sides,  let  ns  see  how  far  the  detailed 
considerations  which  we  have  now  to  draw  forth,  wiU  answer 
the  demand  put  upon  them  to  make  the  principle  of  the  general 
statement  good. 

The  first  point  for  examination,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the  Form  of  Religion  which  ended 
by  conveying  the  knowledge  and  reconciliation  required,  was 
itself  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of  mankind, — ^that  is,  of  recent 
mankind, — in  consequence  of  the  imperative  instincts  that  made 
our  predecessors  in  misery  without  them.  And  to  get  at  this, 
we  must  endeavour  to  bring  before  ourselves  in  as  lively  a 
manner  as  possible  the  early  condition  of  this  special  mutual 
relation,  which  we  have  been  seeing  as  effectively  the  prime 
cause  of  the  whole  movement.  Christianity  began,  we  have 
noted,  in  the  institution  of  the  notion  of  a  '*  Fall " ;  we  have  to 
go  on  to  inquire  how  such  a  notion,  false  as  we  now  know  it  to 
be,  came  to  be  then  in  requisition.  That  is,  we  have  to  try 
and  enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  circumstances  of  early  father- 
hood and  sonship,  as  that  we  may  thereby  appreciate  how  the 
primitive  institution  of  religion,  whatever  the  difference  of  its 
character  to  ourselves,  reaUy  was  to  those  early  beings  so  veri- 
table a  boon,  as  that  modem  defenders  of  the  doctrine,  like 
Butler,  are  in  fact  justified,  as  I  would  say  from  their  own 
point  of  view  they  are  justified,  in  postulating  it,  as  they  have 
done,  as  the  fruit  of  a  genuine  primsBval  revelation. 

What,  then,  is  the  spectacle  that  in  those  early  ages  meets 
us? — One,  I  aver,  that  does  in  all  truth  imply  a  dilemma  of 
the  most  intricate  painfulness.  We  see  the  barbarian  father 
as  (in  all  except  the  mere  animal  fondness  not  now  in  question,) 
the  despot  and  physical  tyrant,  confirmed  in  his  disposition  as 
such  from  his  having  no  means  of  being  aware  of  it;  the  bar- 
barian child,  as  eronehing,  and  resenting  the  tyranny,  helplessly 
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limited  to  snch  ineffectual  resistance  to  its  thraldom,  from  its 
powerlessness  to  discern  any  thing  better  for  it  to  do.  And  to 
make  the  plight,  as  would  seem,  utterly  pitiable,  and  as  it  were 
desperate,  we  see  Nature  herself,  with  that  seeming  cruelty 
which  she  always  exercises  upon  the  feeble,  placing  an  appa- 
rently fatal  check  upon  the  development  of  mental  enlightenment 
in  either  of  them.  For  the  natural  remedy,  that  ottght  to  supply 
the  counteraction  to  physical  oppression  and  slavish  submission, 
is  solely  the  mutual  interchange  of  rational  sentiment  in  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  parental  counsel ;  but  here  the  case  is, 
that  the  influence  thence  to  be  obtained  is  such  as  works 
altogether  in  conjunction  with,  instead  of  in  opposition  to,  the 
operation  of  the  animal  passions :  that  is,  in  the  strengthening 
of  the  feeling  of  personal  egoism : — ^the  result  of  all  which  is, 
notably,  a  general  effect  of  depression,  acting  upon  the  energy 
of  the  new  candidate  for  existence.  The  true  part  of  the 
rational  father  is,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  experience,  to  encou- 
rage his  son  to  do  better  in  life  than  himself:  to  the  irrational 
father,  however,  this  is  as  plainly  impossible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  we  see  it  to  be  contradicted  by  the  practice  that  is 
habitual  every  where  around  us.  Is  it  not  notoriously  the 
bearing  of  all  the  rebuke  hurled  so  unsparingly  upon  the  heads 
of  offspring  by  coarse-minded  parents,  even  at  this  day,  that 
''  they  will  never  be  the  men  their  fathers  werel "  And  the 
accusation,  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  ( — let  the  point  be  well 
considered, — )  is  precisely  that  upon  which  all  the  over-bearing- 
ness  of  the  primitive  father  must  have  turned,  so  soon  as  ever 
he  began  to  condescend,  in  the  way  of  'conversation,  to  explain 
the  cause  of  it  at  all  to  his  8on«  It  seems  to  me  indeed  pro- ' 
bable,  as  may  be  more  plainly  seen  hereafter,  that  it  was  the 
special  need  of  sdf-justification  in  this  respect  (demanded  by 
the  father's  kindlier  fedings,)  that  first  set  human  beings  in  any 
way  upon  the  task  of  the  working  out  of  moral  abstractions,  in 
this  earliest  of  all  instances  of  it.  Waiving  this  matter,  however, 
for  the  present,  it  is  at  all  events  clear  that  the  aocusatiovL 
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referred  to  mnst  necessarily  have  occnrred,  as  an  habitual  one, 
and  that  it  most  as  inevitably  have  formed,  whenever  it  did 
occur,  the  constant  maintainer  of  the  soreness  incident  to  the 
natural  circumstance  of  the  bitterly  unequal  rivalry ;  while  the 
fact  is  still  that  Nature, — so  far  as  yet  from  bestowing  that 
compensatory  gift  of  what  we  compliment  her  by  calling  **  natu- 
ral feeling  *'  upon  the  parent,  but  simply  following  instead  her 
own  custom  of  siding  always  with  the  one  of  contending  parties 
which  is  the  stronger, — takes  away  from  the  egotistically-blinded 
tyrant  even,  as  at  first  appears,  all  chance  of  ever  finding  him- 
self out  to  be  in  the  wrong !  We  know  now, — ire^  to  whom  she 
has  begun  the  unfolding  of  her  secret  purposes, — that  the  very 
oppositiveness  of  her  first  operations  was  owing  to  the  fact  of 
her  being  already  employed  upon  the  remedy  finally  to  be 
secured  to  meet  the  evil:  that,  if  she  was  expressly  deluding 
the  parent  by  the  mode  in  which  she  gave  him  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  being  of  his  child,  it  was  because  no  otherwise 
could  she  compel  his  own  being  into  the  mould,  that  would  alone 
give  to  him  the  character  that  is  the  far  more  essential  one  than 
that  at  present  under  consideration  to  make  him  a  true  parent. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  she  acted  as  she  did,  by  inserting  the 
feeble  bud  of  the  infant  life  upon  the  stem  of  midway  strength 
belonging  to  the  parent,  is  it  not  obvious  and  certain  that  never 
could  the  parent  have  been  brought  to  learn,  even  at  any  period 
of  future  degree  of  enlightenment  whatever,  that  ''natural** 
lesson,  as  we  now  so  happily  esteem  it,  of  what  it  really  is  to 
hre  a  child  ?  And  accordingly  we  see  how  the  interchange  of 
dependence  and  protection,  merely  as  ,such,  if  as  yet  unequal 
to  this  final  purpose,  was  nevertheless  from  the  beginning  the 
sole  means  of  preparing  the  way  for  it.  Still, — to  return  to 
our  point: — it  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the  riddle  was  yet 
unread,  and  remained  unreadable  from  the  want  of  faculties  to 
read,  the  express  delusion  put  upon  the  parentis  understanding 
was  for  the  time  the  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his  rational 
escape  out  of  the  difficulty  which  his  false  impression  laid  him 
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under ;  and  all  the  more  so  for  the  deepened  extent  of  the  infln- 
ence  of  that  false  impression,  beyond  what  has  already  been 
noticed,  which  most  also  be  attended  to.  'The  fact  is,  that  the 
delusion  acts  as  strongly  in  the  way  of  stifling  the  efficiency 
of  those  incipient  beneficent  feelings  in  the  barbarian  father, 
which  when  kindled  become  the  true  feeders  of  rational  im- 
provement, as  it  does  in  promoting  the  actual  force  of  his 
existing  animal  passions  and  rude  egoism.  Let  us  suppose  an 
interval  to  occur  during  the  habitual  sway  of  the  latter,  as 
certain  intervals  mwit  have  occurred,  where  a  happier  mood 
brought  the  better  part  of  him  uppermost,  and  when  accord- 
ingly the  ordinary  scornful  rebuke  was  exchanged  for  the  pon- 
dering of  the  tendercst  anxiety.  It  would  now  be  as  natural  to 
him  to  encourage,  as  then  it  was  to  depress ;  but  however  he 
may  be  well  disposed,  he  has  not  the  means !  To  the  father 
who,  by  the  time  that  lie  has  come  to  think  at  all  of  such  a 
thing  as  comparison  between  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son, 
is  himself  in  the  state  of  having  already  turned  the  point  of 
midway  vigour  in  his  own  career,  and  of  henceforth  dwelling 
upon  the  side  of  life  when  all  his  actual  experience  is  that  of 
daily  decline,  has  not  Nature,  I  ask,  made  it  clearly  impossible, 
80  long  as  actual  experience  is  the  only  experience  he  has,  that 
he  should  judge  justly  respecting  the  career  of  his  son?  She 
has  planted  them  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  steep  of  life, — the 
crowning  top  of  which  is  moreover  lost  to  mental  apprehension 
in  the  case  of  both  of  them,  immersed  as  it  is  in  the  unthought- 
fulness  of  passionate  activity  to  the  one,  and  of  babyhood  to 
the  other ;  and  curtained  within  whose  intellectual  mists,  it  was 
hence  the  fitting  necessity  of  things  that  the  whole  brood  of 
family  affections  should  not  only  have  had  first  to  be  bom,  but 
should  require  to  remain,  for  their  cherishing,  continuously,  as 
in  their  nestling  home : — how,  I  say,  is  it  to  be  thought  possible 
that  between  the  two  travellers,  so  parted,  there  should  still  be 
the  capability  of  discernment  into  opposite  condition,  surmount- 
ing this  existing  obstacle  to  discernment,  which  should  really 
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enable  the  one  of  them  whose  path  is  eairying  him  sliding  down 
the  fiarther  Terge,  nevertheless  duly  to  make  allowance  for  the 
difference  presenting  itself  to  him  whose  part  it  is  to  monnt! 
No  wonder,  in  troth,  most  we  esteem  it,  that  hence  it  should 
be  the  case  that  the  fitither,  in  feeling  sach  slippery  hold  as 
he  does  of  his  own  existence,  and  all  the  more  sensibly 
on  account  of  the  contrast  which  memory  keeps  thrasting 
before  him,  in  brighter  and  brighter  colours,  of  the  joyous 
power  that  belonged  to  him  in  time  that  is  past,  should  fail 
to  believe  in  Hhe  future  in  store  for  his  child!  He,  the  strong 
man  that  he  persists  in  desiring  to  consider  himself,  knows 
well  how  vain  it  would  be  for  him  now  to  contend  with  the 
difficulties  that  once  he  overcame:  how  shall  he  suppose 
that  one  he  sees  so  much  more  impotent  shall  ever  be  able  to 
contend,  so  as  to  overcome  1  The  feeble  thing  at  his  feet,  which 
has  not  limbs  that  can  hold  it  upright,  how  shall  he  suppose  it 
capable  of  prevailing  in  manly  sports,  and  struggles  with  savage 
beasts,  and  more  savage  human  enemies,  as  he,  the  father,  has 
aforetime  been  wont  to  prevail? — No:  it  is  a  thing  to  him 
which,  if  he  must  forbid  himself  to  wish  to  crush  at  once  out 
of  life,  as  the  vehemence  of  his  compassionate  scorn  might 
compel  him,  yet  he  must  sorrowfully  weep  over,  as  totally 
unable  to  cope  with  the  trials  that  he  himself  has  encountered. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  cheer  on  his  child  to  the  struggle,  by 
telling  how  the  combat  was  won  on  his  own  part,  he  can  only 
communicate  of  the  despondency  that  becomes  more  and  more 
heavy  to  himself,  and  teach,  according  to  the  depth  of  his  own 
conviction,  that  his  hapless  descendant  has  nothing  for  it  but 
to  submit  to  the  ordination  of  fate,  which  has  made  it  in 
every  way  less  likely  for  him  to  prosper  than  it  was  for  his 
predecessor. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  Child  how  does  the  matter 
stand? — ^It  might  be  expected  that  here  would  be  found  the 
action  of  a  counter  egoism,  that,  when  once  it  had  emerged 
out  of  the  subordination  which,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  would  keep 
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it  powerless  of  expression,  would  tend  to  rectify  the  miaiake  of 
the  Father.  But  no :  this  natnral  eonsequenoe  is  stopped  the 
instant  it  begins  to  work,  by  the  fact  that  immediately  the  new 
egoism  has  obtained  the  power  of  self-assertion,  the  condition 
in  which  it  stands  is  reversed.  The  6hild  has  itself  become 
the  Father ;  and  all  its  energy  of  rationality  will  henceforth  be 
mach  more  strenuonsly  bestowed  in  enforcing  the  prerogatives 
of  paternity  upon  the  generation  that  is  to  come  after  it,  than 
in  disputing  them  with  the  generation  that  has  gone  before. 

What  then  can  be  more  plain,  than  that  the  one  thing 
needed  for  both  Father  and  Child,  is  the  capacity  of  imaging 
by  reflection  the  condition  which  is  apart  to  either  of  them 
from  the  experience  of  the  moment;  of  which  sort  of  experi- 
ence, without  sach  enlargement,  it  is  the  so  evident  character 
that  it  absorbs  all  judgment  within  the  bounds  of  its  own 
narrowness?  And  observe,  this  is  the  improvement  which 
even  thus  £ar  in  the  matter  we  may  discern  to  be  gradually 
making  its  way,  if  we  look  close  enough.  But  can  we  doubt, 
even  already  in  theory,  in  the  interest  of  which  direction  the 
reflection  wiU  first  succeed  in  being  obtained  ?  All  experience 
has  at  every  moment  an  intrinsic  two-fold  bearing:  towards  its 
precedents,  and  towards  its  consequents.  And  of  the  two 
parts  of  experience  severally  thus  engaged,  is  it  not  as  plain  as 
any  thing  theoretically  can  be  plain,  that  where  there  is  a 
balance  so  unequally  weighted  as  is  here  the  case,  the  strain 
upon  attention  must  be  upon  the  same  side  that  Nature  herself 
has  so  partially  favoured  I't' — the  side,  namely,  attached  to  the 

*  I  am  aware  here  of  a  kind  of  ridicule  likely  to  rest  upon  my  expo- 
Rition,  which  it  seems  to  me  I  ought  not  to  try  to  defend  it  from.  It 
will  natorally  occnr  to  every  reader,  that  it  is  the  simplest  thing 
posHiblc  that  the  Past,  which  has  actually  had  its  status  in  the  world, 
Bliould  be  more  impressive  than  the  Future  which  as  yet  has  had  no 
status  there.  But  the  lact  is,  that  the  very  necessity  of  General  views, 
from  their  religioua  character,  is  to  take  events  under  the  sense  of  the 
omnipresent  Now.  In  considering  the  Plan  of  universal  life,  a$  a  Plan, 
I  assert  there  t<  no  h  priori  right  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  one 
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intereBt  of  the  Past,  supported  by  the  instincts  of  over-wrapping 
paternity,  and  not  the  side  of  the  Fatnre,  which  has  no  other 
representative  than  those  of  pony  infancy ! 

We  know,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  so ; — stiU,  however,  does 
there  remain  to  be  done  that,  which  accordingly  let  as  now  set 
about  doing.  Let  ns,  namely,  only  see  how  it  tnust  have  been 
so.  That  is,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  as  we  do,  in  hitherto  only 
the  vagne  nn-checked  manner  of  experience  taken  in  the  general 
mass,  let  us  convince  ourselves  of  the  validity  of  our  impression 
by  following  it  into  detail. 

The  main  impediment  to  the  growth  of  abstraction,  we  see, 
is  the  force  of  irritated  egoism,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
being  crushed  into  outward  silence  in  the  first  instance,  carries 
itself  forward,  as  a  state  of  irrational  indignation,  to  relieve 
itself  upon  the  head  of  a  new  victim,  as  yet  unborn;  thus 
propagating  a  continual  current  of  oppression.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  it  follows,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  egoism,  is 
indirectly  an  aid  to  abstraction.  And  this,  surely,  is  it  not 
eminently  the  work  that,  as  already  noted,  is  of  right  allotted 
to  the  affections  to  perform?  while  this,  also,  is  a  matter  of 
&rther  note,  now  to  be  heeded,  that  these,  characteristically, 
have  their  proper  representation  in  the  actual  plan  of  Nature, 
in  one  solely  out  of  the  two  phases  of  parentage:  in  that 
feminine  side  of  the  relation,  namely,  which  I  have  hitherto 
advisedly  ignored, — just  for  this  reason,  that  the  sort  of  culture 
under  consideration,  was,  from  its  regard  only  to  intellect  and 
intellectual  feeling,  really  not  associated,  in  the  rule  of  things, 
with  the  proper  province  of  women  in  the  period  of  human 
history  referred  to.  Direct  spiritual  influence  could  in  no  way 
proceed  from  the  extremely  low  state  of  mental  development 


difrerentiation  out  of  the  Now  than  to  the  other.  And  therefore  if  my 
exposition  api>ear8  ridicoloiu  from  adhering  to  this  transcendental  aspect, 
in  contradiction  to  the  common- sense  aspect  of  the  same  matter,  I 
believe  it  is,  still,  simply  the  necessity  of  Uie  case. 
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naturally  coincidont  with  the  condition  of  household  slayery 
inevitablo  to  women  in  barbarous  times.  But  then,  indirectly, 
this  is  no  cause  at  all  preventative  to  their  having  afforded  the 
real  aid  towards  such  development,  which  the  nature  of  things 
made  the  peculiar  requisition  of  the  case.  For  still  it  teas 
their  office,  even  in  the  depth  of  their  beginning  incapacity  for 
direct  furtherance,  then,  as  ever  afterwards,  to  smooth  the 
ground  in  which  alone  spiritual  wisdom  could  take  its  root. 
Without  the  assistance  of  the  Mother,  most  truly  it  would  seem 
as  if  it  must  have  remained  for  ever  a  problem  impossible  of 
fulfilment,  that  any  thing  should  actually  have  been  found  of 
capability  to  soften  away  the  antagonism,  that  hence  would 
have  endured  to  the  last  as  the  effectual  impediment  to  all  and 
every  degree  of  mutual  understanding,  to  be  arrived  at  between 
the  father  and  the  son.  But — independently  of  this  part  of 
the  matter,  lying  within  the  consideration  of  the  division  of 
human  nature  into  the  sexes,  which,  for  the  simplification 
of  the  subject,  it  is  most  desirable  to  leave  altogether  out  of 
sighjb  for  the  present, — the  fact  is,  that  nature  has  also  secretly 
laid  the  design  of  a  similar  assistance,  that  is  to  act  even 
directly y  though  more  slowly,  within  the  nature  of  the  male  half 
of  humanity  themselves:  namely,  by  infusing,  as  it  were,  a 
seed  of  womanliness,  that  ripens  in  the  father's  own  being, 
as  soon  as  the  force  of  physical  manhood  has  once  had  its  full 
play,  and  thence  begun  to  abate.  The  tyrant,  grown  old  and 
feeble,  would  be  forced  to  tremble, — the  woman's  part! — and 
before  his  very  sons.  And  hence,  in  time,  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  necessity,  tyrants  would  learn  to  make  pro- 
Wsion  beforehand  for  the  season  of  retribution,  just  by  for- 
bearing somewhat  of  the  full  exercise  of  their  own  opportunity 
of  oppression,  while  strength  yet  remained  with  them.  Gradu- 
ally from  this  would  come  the  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  sons 
towiirds  their  humbled  fathers,  of  compassionate  protection, 
exactly  as  if  the  relation  had  now  been  reversed,  and  the 
parents  had  taken  the  place  of  children  to  the  latter.     And  at 
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last  would  come  a  deliberate  restraint,  pat  upon  the  yerbal 
expression  of  egoism,  that  had  so  long  been  the  spnr  to  keep 
the  relation  in  its  state  of  lively  contention.  The  father  would 
learn  the  courtesy  to  waive  the  exhibition  of  his  own  personal 
merits  as  the  means  of  triumph  over  his  son,  and  would  refer 
instead  to  those  which  had  been  described  to  him  by  his  own 
father ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  background  the  boast  of  superiority  was  thus  removed, 
the  less  and  less  would  it  be  received  as  matter  of  offence  by 
the  personality  of  the  pupil-listener.  Still  less,  however,  would 
be  the  occasion  of  irritating  suggestions,  when  the  parent-teacher 
was  rendered  incapable  of  possible  rivalry  for  the  future,  by  his 
lying  at  the  time  under  the  burden  of  old  age;  and  yet  less 
still,  when  it  was  no  longer  the  father,  but  the  father  of  the 
father,  who  was  the  speaker.  It  is  from  the  lips  of  the  aged 
grand-sire  alone,  that  must  first  have  fallen  the  counsel  that 
would  come  to  youth  with  the  novel  apprehension  of  Wisdom. 
For,  ceasing  now  at  last  to  listen  at  all  under  the  influence  of 
crude  personal  fear^  he  would  begin  to  know  what  it  was  to 
TevereJf^  And  th\»  experience  having  been  attained,  close  upon 
the  human  mind,  we  feel  at  once,  must  have  been  the  tangible 
development  oT  genuine  religion. 

The  ideal  picture  of  youth  stimulated  to  the  sense  of  glory 
by  the  tales  of  old,  delivered  glowing  from  the  enthusiastic 
memory  of  honoured  age, — while  the  influence  of  the  mother 
is  entirely  a  combining  one  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  respectful 
attention  in  the  minds  of  her  children;  and  even  the  father 
is  also  perforce  drawn  into  the  group,  by  a  willing  moment 
of  cessation  from  the  deeds  of  war  which  he  holds  to  be  the 
general  rightful  occupation  for  himself: — ^forms,  as  every  one 
instantly  feels,  the  noblest  conception  of  any  that  wo  can  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  of  the  primitive  domestic  condition.  And  yet 
how  inevitable  it  was,  that  the  brighter  the  glorification  that  was 

•  To/por  6y  reflection: — ^thia,  I  suppose,  is  in  fact  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word  to  revere. 
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thus  being  imparted  to  the  thoogfat  of  times  that  were  gone  by, 
the  deeper  was  the  gloom  that  at  the  same  time  was  being 
thrown  over  the  fatm-e,  and  even  the  present! — seeing  that 
the  now  debilitated  chief,  like  Nestor, — or  warrior-bard,  like 
Ossian, — could  only  finish  off  the  moral  of  his  tale,  by  an 
homiliating  pity  for  the  ''  degenerate  days  "  that  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  his  auditors.  And  what  must  have  been  the  practical 
effect  of  teaching  sach  as  this, — ^what  else  could  it  have  been, 
except  persistently  to  maintain  in  the  minds  of  yonth  their  own 
opposite  egoism,  even  in  the  very  act  of  softening  its  primitive 
harshness?  The  religions  worship  of  ancestors,  resulting  out 
of  this  heroic  exaltation  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  mankind, 
could  only  be  the  feeble  and  ineffective  superstition  that  natu- 
rally moulded  itself  according  to  that  which  was  its  origin, — 
the  garrulous  boast  of  senility. 

If,  then,  we  conceive  the  youth  now  driven,  as  he  must  sooner 
or  later  have  been,  by  the  disdainful  condemnation  of  his  own 
merits,  into  a  contemplative  inquisition  as  to  the  justice  of  it ; 
without  having,  however,  as  yet  the  slightest  notion  of  question- 
ing its  truth :  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  instinctive  defence  upon 
which  he  would  fall  back  must  have  been  this  following  retort 
of  impiety: — "  If  I  am  a  being  so  degraded,  whose  is  the  fault 
but  that  of  the  god-like  fathers  who  begot  me*', — or,  more 

abstractly,  ''  of  the  father-gods  who  made  me?" And  this 

complaint,  once  started,  I  say  could  only  end  in  the  doctrinal 
adjustment  contained  in  the  notion  of  the  **  Fall ''.  The  natural 
import  of  that  notion,  in  fact,  I  would  define  as  consisting  in 
this  very  thing:  it  is  the  working  out  of  the  necessary  separation 
(differentiation)  of  the  idea  of  the  father  as  deity ^  from  the  idea 
of  the  father  as  concrete  many  effected  as  under  pressube  of 

THE    BATTLING  EO0ISM8. 

For,  first,  as  regards  the  general  necessity  of  the  abstraction 
being  made  at  all :  it  is  impossible  that  the  continual  shifting 
of  the  idea  of  the  father,  backwards  upon  the  grandfather  in 
the  first  place,  and  thence  upon  fathers  more  and  more  remote, 
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shoold  not  end  by  the  forming  of  an  excessivelj  vague  sense  of 
a  Father  who  comprises  within  himself  every  one  of  the  indi- 
vidual fathers,  and  yet  who  is  something  quite  different  from 
any  one  of  them : — and  this  is  the  abstraction  in  question.  It  is 
the  mental  creation  of  a  Being,  which,  indefinite  as  it  is,  is  thence 
all  the  more  capable  of  being  conceived  as  immeasurably  more 
glorious,  and  especially  more  terrible,  than  any  of  the  individual 
representatives  of  the  superior  power  and  authority  attached,  as 
of  characteristic  necessity,  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  father.  And 
hence,  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  conflicting  egoisms : — while, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  tendency  of  unjust  rebuke  (especially 
when  urged  home  to  the  youth  with  the  practical  object  of 
stirring  him  on  to  action  in  life,)  to  excite  resentment,  which, 
more  and  more,  is  felt  to  be  rightfully  directed  against  the 
framing  of  his  natural  constitution :  that  is,  against  his  father 
and  ancestors  in  the  character  of  his  own  Maker:— ^n  the  other 
hand,  this  much  more  just  kind  of  resentment  than  the  personal, 
intrinsically  considered,  is  slavishly  kept  down  from  expressing 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  superstitious  subjection  required 
by  the  notion  of  the  Abstract  Father  as  alone  at  present  it  is 
understood.  The  youth  feels  his  own  amenability  to  rebuke, 
in  consequence  of  the  inability  in  which  he  truly  finds  himself 
to  frilfil  the  demand  which  the  boastful  comparison  makes  upon 
him ;  he  is  compelled  by  nature  to  resent  the  iiyustice  done  to 
him  by  the  rebuke ;  he  dares  not,  however,  cast  the  resentment 
where  most  reasonably  it  ought  to  be  made  to  fall.  And  the 
result  of  the  complication  is  this  inevitable  one, — most  advan- 
tageous as  a  temporary  arrangement,  however  revolting  to  the 
ripened  moral  sense  of  our  own  times, — that  he  must  flatter 
his  supposed  Abstract  Tyrant,  by  throwing  all  the  blame  in  the 
matter  of  his  own  short- comings — not  upon  himself!  ver}'  far 
from  it:  this  is  the  very  last  thing  that  it  ever  occurs  to  human 
beings  to  think  of !  it  is  the  thing  that  it  takes  ages  of  Christian 
experience  ever  to  suggest  to  human  nature ! — not  upon  himself, 
but  upon  his  remote  ancestors.    He  acknowledges,  as  according 
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to  his  own  notion  it  is  becoming  in  him  to  acknowledge  respect- 
ing the  Sovereign  Creator,  that  He  made  men  just  as  they  ought 
to  bo,  that  is,  perfect,  at  the  beginning ;  while,  all  the  time,  he 
is  equally  cajoling  the  egoism  belonging  to  himself  which  is 
determined  at  all  events  to  shift  the  blame  o£f  his  own  shoulders, 
and  also  gratifying  his  own  instinct  of  resentment  by  flinging 
the  blame  back  upon  the  very  objects  which  have  been  so 
obnoxiously  presented  to  him  as  models.  **  If  those  boasted 
ancestors  of  mine**,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  be  able  to  mutter 
to  himself,  *'  were  really  so  much  better  constituted  than  I  am, 
why  were  they,  after  all,  so  much  greater  fools  than  ever  I 
would  have  been  in  their  place!  Let  me  only  have  had  the 
chance  that  Adam  had,  and  see  if  ever  /  would  have  fallen !  *' 
This  is  the  inevitable  spirit  implied  by  the  doctrinal  fiction ; 
and  the  rendering  it  into  utterance  so  distinct  as  is  therein 
afforded,  must  accordingly,  I  argue,  have  conveyed  at  the  time 
precisely  the  kind  of  malignant  satisfaction  that  was  called  for. 
It  was  the  very  unworthiness  of  the  notion,  you  see  I  conceive, 
that  made  it  just  the  thing  that  was  wanted,  and  that  consti- 
tuted it  thence  the  fuU  embodiment  of  the  actual  state  of  mind 
with  regard  to  each  of  these  its  essential  points :  the  grossness  of 
the  existing  egoism,  and  the  modicum  of  abstract  principle  yet 
attained.  For  there  is  in  it  the  yielded  admission  (compulsively 
obtained)  of  the  higher  worth  residing  in  former  predecessors, 
and  yet  in  such  way  yielded  as  to  afford  not  the  least  conces- 
sion that  really  affects  the  personality  of  the  admitter ; — there 
is  the  decided  recognition  of  actual  degeneracy,  without  the 
slightest  confession  of  blame  residing  in  self; — and  there  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  beginning  counteraction  to  the  crass  egoism, 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  permanent  Power  and  Greatness,  such 
as  might  not  dare  to  be  tampered  with  in  the  way  of  blame,  that, 
I  consider,  perfectly  represents  the  religious  feeling  in  the  matter, 
such  as  it  was  then  only  capable  of  being  maintained. 

It  was,  accordingly,  this  adaptation  of  the  notion  of  the 
'*  Fall  **  to  the  state  of  mental  need,  that  I  would  therefore  say 
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secured  to  it  a  firm  rooting,  once  for  all»  as  the  £(nmdatioii  of 
every  kind  of  religious  belief  henceforth  to  be  ever  possessed 
by  mankind.  For,  observe,  it  is  thus  that  I  gain  the  very  same 
kind  of  backward-telling  logical  force,  on  behalf  of  this  present 
way  of  my  treating  the  traditional  basis  that  I  hold  in  common 
with  the  orthodox,  that  they  have  made  so  much  use  of  nppn 
theirs.  Theologians  found  that  it  was  a  thing  consistent  with 
the  character  that  they  had  learned,  experimentally,  to  attribute 
to  God,  that  He  should  be  credited  with  having  imparted  to 
early  mankind  a  proper  "  revelation'*  respecting  this  supposed 
inferiority  of  then-existing  condition  to  previous-existing  con- 
dition; building  up  their  argument  to  that  e£fect  upon  the 
power  of  conclusions  subsequently  gained  through  later  and 
riper  **  revelation.**  But  so  do  I  also  avail  myself  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  retrospective  conclusiveness,  when  I  say,  as 
I  here  do,  that  the  making  out  for  themselves  of  this  notion  of 
their  *'  £Edlen  condition**,  as  I  have  here  supposed  the  case  of 
it  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  those  only  naturally  self-instructed 
human  beings, — and  with  an  actual  religious  advantage  to  them- 
selves in  so  doing,  that  is  confirmed  as  such  to  m  by  the  farther 
advantage  to  which  it  was  preparatory, — is  likewise  to  us  a  fact 
that,  in  a  quite  parallel  manner  with  orthodox  experience,  helps 
to  bear  out  all  our  experimentally-obtained  convictions  as  to 
what  belongs  to  the  consistency  of  character,  no  longer  vaguely 
stated  by  us  as  residing  in  God,  but  residing  specially  in  human 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  nature  of  religion  on  the 
other. 

Let  me,  however,  earnestly  entreat  your  attention,  above 
all«  to  this: — Supposing  the  foregoing  representation  to  be  the 
mainly  correct  one  for  which  I  assume  it,  how  significant  is  the 
sign  with  which  it  already  furnishes  us,  as  to  what  is,  and  has 
been,  the  actual  method  employed  by  Natural  Providence  in 
this  work  of  the  developing  within  us  of  our  religious  faculties  I 
We  have  seen  before,  in  the  way  of  general  principle,  how  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  effects  are  brought  to  pass  through 
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counter-action  of  facts  of  directly  opposite  sort:  at  the  same 
time,  also,  that  to  the  human  agent  in  the  matter,  the  sort  of 
consciousness  present  to  him  in  the  transaction  is  that  which  is 
entirely  alien  from  the  real  bearing  of  the  transaction; — ^but 
here  we  have  an  example  of  such  process,  in  immediate 
presentation,  which,  notwithstanding  the  preparation  our  prin- 
ciple has  afforded  for  it,  will  awaken  within  us  the  feeling  as 
of  what  was  not  to  he  expected.  Gould  we  have  believed  that  it 
should  have  been,  in  truth,  through  the  very  means  of  nothing 
else  than  the  passionate  Self-ism  of  man,  that  should  really 
have  been  effected  for  him  that  totally  antagonistic  principle  to 
Self- ism,  which  in  fact  was  from  its  very  antagonism  to  serve 
exactly  as  the  remedy  for  itself!  And  yet, — ^if  the  above  bo 
true, — is  it  not  evident  how  this  has  been  the  case  ?  The  very 
rcHult  of  the  party  struggle  here  imagined  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  human  beings,  when  considered  as  that  effect 
in  mass  which  comes  out  of  the  multitudinously- accumulated 
heap  of  consequences  from  all  these  petty  individual  irritations, 
is  none  other  than  this:  the  intrinsically  fixing,  and  fixing  for 
ever,  of  that  which  is  to  be  henceforth  for  men  the  solely 
adequate  character  of  the  Symbol  to  be  appropriated  to  the  as 
yet  only  just  dawning  Abstraction  of  Deity.  Never,  it  seems  to 
me,  after  the  conception  should  have  once  arisen  in  the  way  that 
I  have  supposed,  could  there  be  any  possibility  of  Deity  being 
thought  of,  in  the  manner  of  a  settled  and  generally-accepted 
image,  otherwise  than  thus  symbolized:  namely,  under  this 
form  of  human  Paternity.  And  that  Deity  should  be  so  thought 
of, — that  this  Symbol  should  so  have  been  definitely  fixed, — 
who  is  there  that  will  dispute  it  to  have  been  a  fact  amid  the 
events  of  the  history  of  human  Intellect,  that  is  in  very  deed 
identical  with  what  we  must  count  as  the  actual  birth  of 
Religion?  So  to  prove  it  will,  at  all  events,  be  the  thread 
of  my  entire  demonstration  to  follow.  But,  if  it  be  so, — 
if  Religion  be  also  that  rightful  antagonist  to,  and  remedy 
for.  Self-ism,  which  I  think  nobody  will,  any  more  than  the 
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preceding  assertion,  dispute: — ^how,  then,  I  repeat,  most  we 
marvel,  and  admire  as  we  marvel,  that  this  so  wondrons  a  work 
of  remedy  should  indeed  have  been  brought  about,  nevertheless, 
by  means  that  to  us  appear  so  altogether  unworthy  of  being 
employed  to  such  end ! — ^true  as  it  is  also,  that  it  is  at  the  same 
time  evident  to  us  how,  according  to  the  existing  ordination  of 
things,  there  was  no  other  means  present  which  could  have  been 
employed  for  such  end.  For  what  can  be  more  palpable  than 
that,  if  this  work  of  definite  Symbolization  had  not  been  thus 
brought  about,  through  the  agency  of  the  low  instinct  to  which 
I  have  atlaributed  it,  nothing  certainly  was  there  at  that  period 
in  the  condition  of  the  agent  which  we  sliould  be  disposed  to 
think  the  right  one  to  be  employed  in  the  matter, — namely,  the 
power  of  direct  Thought, — that  would  not  in  itself  have  utterly 
failed  to  accomplish  it ! 


SECTION  n. THE  NOTION  OP  DIVINE  PATERNITY,  CONSI- 
DERED AS  TO  ITS  ORIGIN,  TRACED  BACK  INTO  THE  CONDITION 
OP   PR£-RELIOION. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  that  point  in  our  investigation,  where, 
I  believe,  it  becomes  first  obvious  what  is  the  natural  range 
that  actually  belongs  to  the  subject  we  have  undertaken: — a 
range,  namely,  that,  as  we  shall  presently  consider,  will  carry 
us,  when  duly  followed  out,  into  even  much  remoter  depths  of 
human  experience  than  those  which  we  have  been  hitherto 
searching.     For  our  proper  object  (as,  we  have  to  remember, 
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it  was  indeed  laid  out  from  the  beginning,  bat  certainly  as  it 
has  now,  at  all  events,  become  plainly  perceptible,)  is,  notwith- 
standing its  being  pursued  under  the  circumstantially-deter- 
mined form  of  an  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
really  the  same  thing  as  an  investigation  into  the  natural  origin 
of  Religion  Universal.  And,  low  as  we  have  already  gone,  we 
are  still  far  from  having  penetrated  deep  enough  for  the  actual 
finding  of  this.  But  the  ground  here  becomes  of  such  extreme 
and  solemn  importance, — as  who  could  do  otherwise  than 
esteem  it! — that  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  carefrd  as  to  the 
security  of  the  principles  by  which  we  are  abiding.  It  seems 
to  me  therefore  necessary  here  to  make  a  certain  pause,  with 
regard  to  those  principles,  before  proceeding  any  farther  with 
the  analysis.  I  must  ask  the  reader,  with  the  view  to  being 
actually  furnished  with  what  is  purely  indispensable  for  any 
degree  of  success  at  all  in  the  latter,  to  suffer  me  first  to  dwell 
and  at  some  length,  as  well  as  with  the  utmost  caution,  upon 
two  matters  of  general  consideration :  of  very  different  nature, 
indeed,  from  one  another,  but  which,  I  believe  I  may  say,  are 
equally  with  one  another  of  the  highest  necessity  to  be  held  by 
us  with  firmness  and  accuracy,  before  we  can  hope  to  gain  any 
thing  upon  the  road  that  we  are  taking. 

The  first,  then,  of  these  relates  to  the  typical  character  of 
our  investigation.  It  will,  I  hope,  not  be  forgotten  that  I  have 
already  insisted,  in  the  way  of  general  principle,  upon  the 
essentialness  of  our  regarding  it  in  this  light;  but  at  this  special 
point  we  come  to  the  matter  where  there  is  such  peculiar  need 
of  the  immediate  application  of  the  principle, — ^that  is,  where 
there  is  such  peculiar  need  of  due  self-consciousness  as  to  this 
mode  of  our  own  thought  in  the  matter, — that  the  call  for  an 
explicit  attention  to  the  principle  has  become  imperative.  We 
are  now  come  to  what  we  may  consider  the  crucial  station  of 
difficulty  with  regard  to  History.  We  have,  here  if  ever,  to 
make  out  distinctly  for  ourselves  what  indeed  u  the  position 
which  we  are  to  fed  ourselves  legitimately  bound  to  assume 
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towards  it,  in  the  analogically-probable  suggestions  which  we 
are  setting  ourselves  to  work  out,  throogh  theory,  in  the  mode 
that  we  know  to  be  reaUy  an  illegitimate  invasion  into  the  pro- 
vince belonging  to  History,  which,  if  History  were  really  present 
there  in  power  to  maintain  its  own,  we  should  call  down  upon 
ourselves  ignominious  expulsion  for  the  venturing  upon.  And 
this  is  the  same  thing,  manifestly,  as  what  I  have  just  said : 
namely,  that  we  must  gain  a  nicety  of  entire  consciousness 
within  ourselves,  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  should  have  to 
answer  to  History,  if  History  were  there  in  presence  to  claim 
his  own: — ^how  fiEur  we  must  own  ourselves  entirely  amenable 
to  his  jurisdiction ;  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  still 
hold  to  our  right,  as  aliens,  to  remain  in  a  certain  subordinate 
independence  upon  him. 

I  say,  "as  aliens"; — ^for  is  it  not  clear  that  in  a  case  like 
this  present  one,  our  actual  quest  is  of  an  exactly  contrary 
nature  to  that  which  History,  in  itself,  has  any  power  to  teach 
us?  If  it  were  the  facts  of  human  occurrences,  of  which 
History  properly  consists,  that  we  were  bent  upon  ascertaining 
for  their  own  sake,  the  "law  to  ourselves"  that  we  should 
frame  in  the  matter  would  be  one  of  perfect  self-surrender, — of 
unconditional  abandonment  of  all  pre-conceived  notions,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  should  appear  to  enable  us  to  fill  up,  with 
always  analogical  probability,  the  historical  blank  before  us. 
But  now  our  object  is,  instead  of  this,  to  discover  only  the 
History  of  Principle,— of  Religious  Principle:  human  facts  are 
therefore  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  us,  except  only  as 
they  lend  themselves  to  guiding — as  we  must  always  acknow- 
ledge they  have  the  sole  and  sovereign  right  of  guiding, — our 
own  constructive  images  respecting  that  birth  and  progress  of 
Principle,  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  no  other  way  than  by  such 

images. ^And,  accordingly,  I  trust  that  in  what  I  have  said 

in  the  foregoing  chapter,  no  reader  will  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  I  was  conceiving  myself  actually  to  re-produce  any  thing 
like  a  direct  expression  of  human  feeling,  as  having  really  taken 
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pla^co  ID  the  manner  that  I  hMe  stated.  Buck  an  interpretatioti 
would,  ill  feet,  ha  »o  fatal  to  t^o  integrity  of  my  whole  scheme, 
that,  littJo  iikelj  as  it  ie  that  it  Bhoald  have  hmn  made*  I  moMt 
be  allowod  expressly  to  guard  myself  against  it.  The  uncrm- 
Bcimimeu  on  the  part  of  the  human  beings  who  ane  the  pro- 
idoeem  of  the  growth  of  religioos  principle,  is  so  indispensable 
1  point,  that  it  ifl  espocialJj  needfnl  to  be  seen  home  out  in  the 
detailed,  as  well  as  in  the  theoretic^  scheme ;  and  jet  this  the 
ptppoaltion  of  dirtfet  c^preasion  upon  the  subject  would  utterly 
stultify*  But,  moreover,  considca-  thia: — -not  only  would  it 
have  boen  a  thing  of  the  most  evident  unnatitralneASf  to  attri- 
baie  to  beings  so  low  in  the  s^ale  of  intelligence  m  thoee  in 
^^^e«tion^  an  intellectuai  effort  eiich  as  that  of  deliberately 
^■working  out  a  theoretie  satisfiifitlon  for  thoir  woimded  egoiam: 
^V  but  it  ia  also  a  &ct  of  the  sort  that  my  scheme  es[>ecially  rests 
^B  Upon,  that  direct  eipression  was,  in  itself,  a  natnral.  mpoHxi- 
^^mhiUitf  at  the  period  of  time  conceTned.  For,  until  the  iinal 
^^  period  had  arrivml  when  th^  notion  of  the  **  Fall*'  bad  received 
^^  its  destined  embodiment  in  tangibb  dogma, — which  we  know 
^Vdid  sot  take  place  till  fur  hereafter  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
^H  Mih, — ihBTG  were  still  uneidstent  the  Terj  words  and  phrases 
'^B  by  which  ftlono  it  was  possible  that  the  notion  .^hmihi  he  directly 
talked  about.  And  ^e  special  desirablenesa  of  attending  to 
this  is  thd  following: — only  thus  can  we  make  ourselves  aware 
of  Uio  eitremio  tenuity  of  tho  influence  which  it  ir  here  believed 
was  the  real  influx  nee  at  work  In  the  creation  of  Heltgiou :  k^rr 
believed,  1  say,  in  pointed  contradistinction  from  what  is  asserted 
of  the  ehamcter  of  the  infiuence  by  the  orthodox.  Thejf  snp- 
poae  religloua  effects  to  be  brought  about  by  sudden  i  violent, 
miraculons,  aecossions  of  progresfl ;  mv,  always*  by  a  movement 
that  is  infinitely  gradual ,  And  therefor©  I  argue  that  it  in  jnst 
ihe  vague  sort  of  sentiment  thai  u,  as  here  supposed,  destitute 
ft»  y^t  of  aonneiion  with  language:^,  although  it  still  it  capahto 
of  aaBOGiation  with  practical  feeling*  that  accordingly  hafl 
the  oxtremely  feeble  de^ee  af  efficiency,  though  stIU  a  real 
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efficiency,  which  is  just  what  our  theoretic  consistency  requires 
And  snrely  also  it  is  that  which  is  in  the  plainest  accordance 
with  the  actual  prohahilities  of  savage  life,  that  the  influent 
eiercised  upon  these  rude  beings  by  religious  conceptions  shauU 
have  formed  but  the  minutest  fragment,  when  compared  witl 
that  exercised  by  their  subjects  of  interest  in  general.  Grosi 
objects  of  animal  enjoyment  or  revenge  were  that  which  all  hu 
filled  up  their  lives ! — ^But  so  also  it  is  this  very  minutenesi 
which  by  my  scheme  is  the  only  thing  in  the  case  that  coulc 
have  been  effective.  For, — ^bear  this  well  in  mind : — the  onlj 
result  in  the  way  of  religious  formation  which  I  have  indeec 
assigned  to  this  minute  influence  to  ftilfil,  is  simply  this :  th< 
determining,  out  of  two  directions  that  are  seemingly  botl 
possible,  the  one  direction  in  which  the  course  of  religiooc 
development  should  thenceforward  have  to  flow.  Is  it  nol 
evident,  I  ask  you,  that  for  an  effect  such  as  this,  no  influence 
conceivable  could  have  been  actually  adapted,  except  exactly 
what  has  been  now  described:  that  is,  as  proceeding  out  o: 
this  same  tacit  working  of  the  almost  insensible  energy  derivec 
from  the  existing  amount  of  incipient  savage  intelligence? — foi 
the  conceiving  of  which,  it  is  indeed  true,  we  need  rightfully  tc 
carry  back  our  thought  even  into  ages  that  are  very  far  ii 
advance  of  those  counted  as  historical. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  our  theoretic  consis 
tency  is  in  danger  of  betraying  itself,  the  instant  that,  througl 
a  supposed  necessity  attached  to  our  due  allegiance  to  historica 
truth,  we  lapse  into  the  real  un-truth  of  conceiving  that  whal 
we  have  to  aim  towards  is  the  actual  facts  of  human  life 
instead  of  the  typical  image  of  those  facts, — ^the  instant  that  w( 
confound,  and  thereby  falsify,  the  history  of  Religion,  as  if  i1 
were  not  the  essentially  different  thing  that  it  is  from  the  histor] 
of  human  beings.  As  the  unnaturalness  just  repudiated  woulc 
have  formed  a  general  falsification  with  r^ard  to  what  m^ 
theory  assumes  as  the  true  course  of  religious  progress,  sc 
there  is  a  most  stringently  observable  partiadar  falsificatioi 
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of  the  same  kind,  to  which  I  have  to  note  that  the  subject  is 
liable ;  and  not  only  this,  but  into  which  I  have  to  show  that 
orthodox  thought  has  actually,  in  a  most  notable  manner, 
fallen: — the  exhibition  of  which  has  indeed  constituted  the 
immediate  occasion  for  our  need  of  at  present  dwelling  upon 
this  matter  of  subtle  distinction.  Before,  however,  I  proceed 
to  point  it  out, — or,  rather,  as  the  necessary  step  for  the  ena- 
bling myself  to  point  it  out, — let  me  say  thus  much  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  I  consider  that  my  own  scheme  is  rendered 
clear  from  the  liability  in  question.  It  is  quite  open  to  any 
one  who  should  attend  to  the  description  in  my  foregoing 
chapter,  to  object  that,  passing  over  the  matter  of  verbal 
expression  which  I  have  just  answered,  there  is  still  the  follow- 
ing charge  against  it:  namely,  that,  if  not  as  to  the  direct  use 
of  words,  yet  at  all  events  in  respect  of  the  general  mode  of 
religious  feeling,  there  must  have  been  intended  by  me,— or,  if 
there  was  not,  there  ought  to  have  been, — some  actual  resem- 
blance of  an  accurate  kind  to  the  hidden  historical  fact  of  the 
case,  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  accusation  that  no  precise 
example  of  such  a  process  is  any  where  to  be  found  by  us,  look 
for  it  whether  we  may  amongst  existing  tribes  of  savages,  or  in 
our  record  of  any  of  those  that  have  formerly  replenished  the 

earth. Now,  to  this,  there  is  already  an  answer  lying  ready, 

which  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  as  a  general  one,  just  in  merely 
resting  the  case  upon  the  same  general  rule  which  comparative 
science  has  amply  established,  with  regard  to  the  survival  of 
other  kinds  of  organic  specimens;  acknowledging  (as  surely 
there  can  be  reason  to  acknowledge,)  no  restriction  whatever  to 
its  application  when  the  specimens  are  now  those  of  ideal  forma- 
tions, instead  of,  as  heretofore  ordinarily  treated  of,  concrete 
formations.  I  mean,  the  rule  that  typical  perfection,  such  as  is 
in  its  nature  appropriate  to  an  age  now  long  past,  has,  in  the  very 
fact  of  its  being  such,  that  which  destroys  th^  probability  of  the 
organic  specimens  p6ssessing  it  being  now  extant,  either  within 
the  range  of  actual  existence,  or  in  preserved  remembrance: 
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on  the  one  hand,  becanse  the  typical  perfection  which  was 
appropriate  to  a  past  age  is  of  the  highest  unlikelihood  to 
occnr  in  our  own  age;  on  the  other  hand,  becanse  the  typical 
perfection  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  when  it  was 
appropriate,  was,  from  the  very  reason  of  its  being  that  typical 
perfection,  subject  to  the  inevitable  consequence  of  being 
speedily  merged  into  the  altered  character  which  naturally 
mmt  have  ensued  for  the  carrying  on  and  ripening  of  the  type. 
Under  this  rule,  I  say,  I  have  an  answer  already  supplied  me, 
that  if,  in  those  early  ages,  which  alone  I  have  in  this  case 
within  my  own  contemplation,  there  should  have  actually 
occurred  a  process  of  religious  development  in  close  resemblance 
to  the  speculative  type  I  have  afforded,  it  would  still  have  been 
the  really  natural  course  of  things  that  all  distmct  trace  of  it 

would  now  remain  hidden  from  us. ^But  yet,  however  just 

a  reply  this  reference  may,  and  I  think  does,  afford,  upon  the 
general  ground  of  the  matter,  I  fully  admit  that  it  is,  and  upon 
my  own  view  in  especial,  entirely  inadequate  to  stand  as  dealing 
with  the  particular  truth  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

For  the  peculiar  conflict  I  have  now  come  into  with  orthodox 
thought  is  this:  that  when,  in  bringing  my  speculative  view  to 
bear  upon  the  facts  of  human  experience  as  they  do  lie  before 
ns  historically-determined  in  the  matter,  I  proceed,  as  it  is 
required  of  me  to  proceed,  to  make  question  as  to  which  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  particular  nations  of  the  earth  it  is  likely 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  typical  perfection  should  have 
occurred  amongst:  it  so  happens  that  the  one  upon  which 
orthodoxy  has  so  unhesitatingly  fixed  as  its  own  typical  speci- 
men, is  precisely  the  one  above  all  others  that  I  find  I  must  not 
fix  upon  for  mine.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  whatever  of  diffi- 
culty, upon  my  principle,  that  such  contradiction  should  have 
arisen ;  but  rather  is  it, — granting  me  my  own  principles, — 
exactly  that  which  should  have  been  expected  to  have  arisen. 
For,  looking  at  the  religious  facts  which  hilman  history  spreads 
out  before  us,  as  it  so  spreads  them  out,  it  was  inevitable  that 
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oribodDxj^  upon  its  own  pnneipk,  midd  thlnlc  nothing  elsa 
thaa  that  the  one  case  of  gpeci&l  or,  aa  I  ahoald  express  the 
mme  idea,  of  itjpkni  development,  was  that  of  th©  Hebrewa. 
If  religioti,  I  my^  had  really  come  in  the  way  that  orthodoxy 
mipposea  it  to  have  eome,-*that  ii,  as  a  jH^rfect  whole  at  once, 
all  iu  the  maas, — it  wm  only  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  reception 
of  it  could  poBQibly  he  attribat*!d*  And  yet,  obierve  how,  for 
a  coniiderabh  time  past,  there  has  befallen  thk  satnral  snppo- 
gition  one  of  those  dilemmas  whieh  always  come  for  the  checking 
and  rectifying  of  suppositions  that  are  not  tmo  ones ;  I  mtan, 
the  dilemma  produced  by  the  extended  knowledge  of  history, 
which  in  this  case  has  made  it  generally  apparent  to  all  well- 
informed   persons,  that  this  fundamental  scheme  as  to  the 

orldly  course  of  religion  has  undergone  A  d^jcidod  critical 
conviction  of  being  an  erroneons  one*  Few  peraona  at  all 
^Torsed  in  the  sulgeot  will  now  care  to  d]Spute»  that  the  notion 
Hf  the  ^'FaU''  was  eo  far  £rom  bdbg  native  to  the  Hebrew 
thought,  Uiat  there  was  even  a  quite  peculiar  obviousness^  to 
l)e  felt  the  instant  the  orthodox  pne- possession  gave  way,  in 
expressly  the  very  fact  of  its  bein.g  otherwise:  that  is^  in  its 
being  received  by  ihe  Hebrews  expressly  in  the  manner  of  an 
,#3Et«rQfll  graft, — that  graft  being  alsoi  as  we  know,  derived 

truth  out  of  a  soil  that  hiy  as  much  farther  Enst  tlian  the 

cbrew  b  point  of  contemplative  illumination,  as  it  did  in 
pbical  position.    Fully,  however,  as  this  decision  may 

p?e  been  critically  admitted,  I  must  protest  that  the  entirie 
import  of  the  fact  does  not,  and  cannot,  m^ke  itself  mimtfest, 
until  solely  it  bt>  conaidered  under  the  here-njaiutaineJ  recogni* 
tjon  4>f  the  principle  of  development.  Under  any  view  diderent 
from  this,  it  swems  to  me  that  the  **obvjonsi3pss"  of  the  beuring 
(»f  the  circnmstunce  in  question  loses  all  its  point.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  tlioroughly  ad^uowledged  as  our  poiitnlated 
assumption  this  two-fold  things — namely,  tbat»  on  the  one 
,  the  tendency  to  form  religions  ideas  waa  that  whidi  lay 
tsod  til  rough  the  univeniiil  mind  of  bnman  beings,  and  ymM 
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therefore  antecedently  capable  of  taking  a  definite  and  pennft- 
nent  arrangement  in  any  sphere  of  human  habitation  whatso- 
ever into  which  circumstances  might  determinately  lead  it; — 
and,  on  the  other,  that  .the  final  character  to  which  religioiui 
formation  has  by  the  nature  of  it  to  attain,  is  really  that  which 
development-principle  has  argued  it  to  be : — ^it  is  only,  I  say, 
when  both  these  assumptions  are  embraced  by  us,  that  we  are 
actually  in  a  state  of  thought  that  does  allow  us  to  see  the  mode 
of  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  facts  of  the  matter,  such  as 
does  actually  bring  out  their  bearing  in  an  efiectually  adequate 
maimer.  For,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider: — ^with  a  floating 
universal  tendency  like  that  just  supposed,  naturally  therefore 
liable  to  the  common  circumstance  of  all  variously-constituted 
(so  to  speak)  solutianary  ideas,  of  settling  down  into  the  primary 
assortment  of  its  heterogeneous  elements  into  two  separate 
combinations  of  opposite  elements ; — ^and  with  a  final  character 
also  (teleologically)  in  prospect  for  it,  in  accordance  with  which 
we  are  already  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  religion  is  what 
it  is,  solely  as  the  consequence  of  having,  as  we  have  been 
instinctively  compelled  to  pre-conjecture,  grown  up  to  this 
point  out  of  its  being  originally  a  combination  of  determined 
opposites  of  mental  tendencies : — what  can  to  us  be  more  self- 
evidently  explicable,  though  certainly  it  is  not  so  without  such 
pre-conceptions,  that  the  facility  of  receptiveness  in  the  Hebrew 
mind  which  criticism  has  exhibited  it  to  us  as  displaying 
towards  the  thought  which  was  naturally  alien  to  it,  was  indeed 
that  which  simply  resulted  out  of  the  even  peculiar  tmfitiiess 
within  itself  for  the  originating  of  such  thought? — ^how  can  we 
help  perceiving  by  intuition  that  the  very  possession  of  this 
quite  opposite  tendency  to  that  which  was  presented  for  accept- 
ance, was  the  precise  thing  which  rendered  the  amalgamation 
of  the  opposites  so  eminently  the  sort  of  union,  which  Nature 
was  so  willing  as  she  has  shown  us  that  she  was,  to  put  her  most 
notable  sanction  upon !  But,  yet  farther,  is  not  this  also  addition- 
ally self-evident? — just  as  the  Hebrews  were  in  themselves  the 
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fjEurthest  of  all  people  from  being  natnrallj  addicted  to  the  mode 
of  abstraselj  glancing  throngh  the  far-off  region  of  intellectual 
images,  through  which  alone  it  could  have  come  to  pass  that  the 
universally-floating  religious  conception  should  have  gathered 
itself  as  it  did  into  shape ;  so  were  they  nevertheless  those  who 
did  in  themselves  beyond  all  others  possess  the  mental  quality 
that  forms,  in  a  positive  manner,  the  natural  substratum  to 
fitly  support  such  tendency :  and  that  is,  the  substratum  of  an 
imperturbable  personal  consciousness,  and  of  complacency  in 
self  as  self,  which  is  the  notorious  characteristic  that  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  Hebrews  did  bear, — or,  at  all  events,  that 
they  did  bear  when  regarded  as  a  nation.  For,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  existence  of  such  a  substratum,  is  it  to  be 
at  all  more  supposed  that,  missing  it,  the  Oriental  sphere  in 
which  the  Christian  notion  of  the  **  Fall*'  had  its  actual  root, 
could  have  brought  .the  notion  into  the  degree  of  energetic  life 
that  it  did  actually  come  into,  than  is  seen  to  have  happened 
in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  abstrusely-disposed  nations,  of 
whom  we  have  historical  glimpses  of  their  having  feebly  striven 
towards  it?  Eminently,  for  instance,  does  the  **  golden  ages" 
of  the  Grecians  form  exactly  such  a  specimen  as  it  may  be 
conceived  that  the  notion  might  have  come  to,  in  the  highest 
character  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to  reach,  so  long  as  it 
remained  in  destitution  of  the  element  that  alone  had  the  power 
within  it  to  achieve  for  the  notion  that  which  was  requisite  to 
it.  Equally,  I  imagine,  was  also  the  Oriental  thought  in  a  similar 
manner  liable  to  have  been  frustrated  of  its  destination,  unless, 
just  by  the  unique  circumstance  of  its  conjunction  with  the 
mental  mould  of  the  '* favoured"  sons  of  Israel,  it  had  been 
enabled  to  do  that  which  we  know  it  did:  namely,  to  settle 
down  with  a  decisiveness  that  determined  the  associated  locality 
for  the  psychical  fact  of  this  special  belief,  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, thenceforth  and  for  ever.  And  thus,  therefore,  you  per- 
ceive, comes  out  what  I  intend  as  the  peculiarity  belonging  to 
the  present  view,  when  estimated  in  its  entireness.     It  is  the 
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now-apparent  &et  of  this  douMensss  of  arigm  to  the  religioiis 
conception,  which  now  shows  it  as  an  actoal  impossibility,  as 
before  it  was  shown  only  as  an  extreme  improbability,  that  the 
mode  of  origin  derived  specnlatively  should  indeed  coireepond 
with  any  preciseness  to  that  exhibited  historically.  The  ease, 
in  its  two  aspects,  has  become  arranged  to  me  thns : — Becatue 
of  this  duplicity  in  its  foundation,  enhancing  the  difficulty  of 
traciug  out  any  speculatively-estimated  origin  at  all,  into  now 
the  actually-iQSurmountable  degree  of  difficulty  of  tracing  it 
back  as  divided  iuto  its  two  several  departments,  is  it  that  we 
have  now  to  be  even  so  much  more  on  our  guard  against  the 
delusiveness  of  history,  iu  respect  of  our  object,  than  we  at 
first  saw  ourselves  to  be : — ^this  is  the  one  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  And  the  other  is  the  following: — Because,  likewise, 
nothing  would  do  for  Religion  than  that,  in  its  perfectness,  it 
should  be  able  to  combine  within  itself  alL  that  belongs  to  the 
essentially  opposite  views  of  life,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  proceeding  from  essentially  opposed  characteristics,  exist  • 
ing  within  the  constituted  dispositions  of  human  beiugs:  so 
alsQ,  and  therefore  is  it,  I  say,  that  it  now  appears,  and  appears 
as  in  justification  of  history,  how  nothing  else  than  in  fact  just 
such  an  event  as  this  which  history  does  show  to  us,  in  this 
union  brought  about  between  the  Hebrew  concreteness  and  the 
Oriental  abstruseness,  could  really  be  supposed  to  have  been 
in  any  way  capable  of  effecting  for  the  world  that  which  we 
know  it  has  effected.  And  that  is,  the  work  of  actually  laying 
down  that  solidly-composed  foundation,  to  serve  as  a  true  basis 
of  religious  formation,  of  which,  moreover,  considered  as  upon 
an  effective  scale,  we  know  also,  with  a  perfect  obviousness  of 
experience,  that  the  world  has  indeed  seen  but  this  one  solitaiy 
example. 

But,  even  yet,  this  is  not  all.  Very  far  is  even  this  from 
being  the  whole  of  the  principle  of  the  matter  that  comes  here, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  touch.  We  know,  and  ought  at  this 
point  to  be  sensibly  alive  to  the  feeling  that  we  know,  that  the 
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matter  which  Is  hete  implied  m  beifig  that  mirinsi^illj  mm- 
oiMed  with  the  ingtitntioQ  of  tho  fimd&iiieiital  notion  of  the 
**  Fall  *%  and  which  g^vea  to  it  in  fact  the  entire  amotmt  of 
importftDoe  in  n^ard  to  otui^linaa  which  it  poisesses,  Is  tim 
farther  ixtstitatioQ  of  the  sorerelgn  doctrine  of  MDnotbeism. 
Thle,  too,  critieal  roadeti  of  the  world's  history  have  long 
habiitmt«d  thamael  v^s  to  see  aa  a  j^ft  from  the  far  East,  only 
extoniiillj  appropriated  by  tha  Hi^brewB.  But  in  what  mauuer 
has  it  haeu  cotisidered  as  assooiated  with  that  other  notion «  m 
whom  company  it  came? — It  is  thk  which,  I  arge,  is  now  the 
point  of  critically  leading  importance  to  ns.  Lei  tna  beg.  the 
reader,  onoe  more*  to  remember  what  I  have  said,  in  ganery 
temiB,  in  my  Introduction  (p.  48,)  m  to  the  matter  which  to 
myself  has  appeared  to  give  a  not  otherwiao  given  consistency 
to  the  eonstmction  to  be  pnt  apon  the  subject.  The  principle 
I  have  there  asserted  ia  thut  which  mamtaiiis,  that  in  every 
case  ft  is  always  the  form  that  creates  the  baUaf^  and  never  the 
bdief  that  creates  the  form*  And  now,  lor  the  emeial  appli- 
,  cation  of  it,  I  appeal  to  eveiy  atndent  of  the  matter,  whether 
I  the  aiivent  of  Monotheism  into  the  world,  if  it  5^  taken  aa  in 
I  accordaDce  with  this  principle,  is  not  indeed  thereby  explained 
with  a  naturalness,  sueh  as  the  contrary  prineipk  might  and 
must  lalwor  m  vain  to  gi^a  to  it*  It  has  been  hitherto  com* 
I  mon  to  speak  npon  the  matter  aa  if  the  notion  of  the  **  Fall " 
wero  that  which  in  itself  implied  the  notion  of  Monotheism,  as 
if  the  lattctr  had  been  a  prevmmfi/  exlstmg  notion  to  itself^ 
iriisreas  to  me,  the  very  essence  of  the  matter  is  that  the  con* 
trtty  was  the  aetnal  state  of  the  case.  Aci^rding  to  my  viaw, 
it  WM  tspratsLy  tha  tHUin^  dmm  of  what  I  hare  called  iho 
ifofutionanff  or  Jhaimff  sense  of  Deity ^  which  was  the  act  eoo* 
atod  liy  this  aame  notion  of  the  *'  Fall'* ;  and  which,  aftrr 
i  mi  had  been  oonanmjnated,^ — ^that  is,  aEer  the  notion  of 
the  *'  Pair*  had  onoe  been  thoronghly  believed  by  men, — and 
.not  tM'Jtffr,  produced  as  its  result  the  permanent  consolid&tiou 
|of  the  tdoa  of  Monotheism*    Not  tliat  I  dcny^  what  indeed  it 
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would  be  absurd  to  dmy^  tlmt  m  totfie  it  is  al  wnjs  nud  mevitiibly 
Monotheism  that  must  be  taken  m  in  itself  the  mtiotiaJ  root  of 
Chmtlamtj,  Bnt  mmph\  that  hero  again  in  nn  instance  of 
the  csoutmdietion  iti  aspwt  that  for  evor  requires  to  h&  taki*u 
into  accoant  ou  the  stibjai't.  What  lo^o  sees  and  most  see  as 
the  came^  tt  is  indispeDsable  npon  derelopmetxtpnnciple  thai 
wo  tihodld  sw  logic  is  in  error  in  so  seeing.  The  niiiuni]  fii^;! 
of  the  matter  is  that  which  the  roTersed  point  of  ric^w  from 
whieh  lo^e  i^  eompQUi^  to  look  out*  eannot  help  showing  aa 
exii^Uj  that  whi<:h  it  is  rmt: — namely*  as  the  natural  rmi  of 
tliat  of  which  retiil}'  »t  is  the  imw^t. 

Sotting  logic t  howevor,  aside:— see  now,  as  the  best  vindica- 
Uon  of  the  present  assertioii  that  it  would  be  in  any  way  possible 
to  oblam,  how  evidently  straight- forward  is  th<^  course  here 
Ipfoposad,  when  it  eomos  to  be  realized  by  our  thought  in  detail. 
For,  gfipposbg  that  the  working  out  of  the  id<^  of  the  Abstra<2t 
Frtther  hml  actuidly  its  beginning,  more  nearly  approaching 
than  m  any  othc^  instance  to  the  fpeculative  prolotype  of  such 
working  which  has  boon  described  in  the  last  chaptef »  mthm 
ihe  OrienUd  wi//i^£:— what  els8»  let  any  one  consider,  is  thero 
Uiftt  tmdd  have  happened  ta  the  idea  ^xc^pt  this,  that  it  should 
hare  gone  on  continaally  extending  itself,  so  as  inceesantly  to 
include  witliin  its  represent ati on  a  pr^'ciiter  and  greater  amount 
of  the  nnmlier  of  indiridual  fathors  so  reprefietil^^d ;  the  increase 
lakiug  plac^  ju^t  in  proportion  a^  the  Oriental  mind  became 
acquainted  with  them?  Snrelj  it  is  that  which  is  manifestly 
nothing  more  thjin  in  the  most  obvious^  natnre  of  iJungSi  thai 
the  idea  munt  hare  gone  on  so  oitending  itself— being,  as  it  wns, 
in  thia  case,  remember*  nu -stopped  by  the  only  thing  that  might 
hare  had  power  to  stop  it,  namely ^  the  circumstance  of  a  crude 
natiottiility  of  disposition,  mch  m  we  see  precisely  did  md  belong, 
and  in  fact  ctmtd  not  belong,  to  the  abstmaely  -  couitituted 
OriaQtal  miod: — I  say  that  it  h  manifest  that,  bdng  thus 
!tii*iiiopp6d,  the  idea  muM  haire  gone  on  extending  itselft  until 
preciauly  it  catne  U>  b^  ^  ca0e»  thM  the  ideal  fynily  included. 
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BO  far  at  least  as  ike  intmtion  of  tbe  matteT  was  conceniedt  tba 
wliole  BJXtOtail  of  hunmn  b^bgs  b  existence,  wliather  esteemetl 

&H  Q&tioiie  or  as  bdividQals. Aad,  then,  on  tbe  other  hand, 

remember  also  this,  that  we  have  seen  there  to  have  been  no  other 
mode,  naturailj  open  to  men,  by  which  this  generalization  muld 
have  been  hronght  about,  except  that  which  included  the  view 
of  baman  nature  standing  depicted  for  us  in  the  story  of  the 
••  Fall  *\  In  the  storxj^  I  say :  for  othermse,— that  is*  remaiabg 
M  the  nitre  floating  notion  that  it  was,  hjort'  it  came  to  be  6xed 
mto  a  Mior^^ — there  was  nothing  prasent  by  which  the  hmuao 
mind  bad  metms  of  takbg  the  grasp  ^  through  which  &^t  so 
vast,  lint  BO  rare,  an  ahstractioo  should  become  renlly  available 
to  it,  Just  to  give  that  power  of  grasp  wm  the  thing  now 
wanting.  And  yet  it  is  certain  that^  even  supposing  that  the 
story  waa  indeed  Mly  constructed*  or  rendered  complete  in 
itself  I  by  the  same  Orientals  whose  invention  at  all  events  lay 
the  germ  of  it,  it  did  not  nevertheless  saceeed  in  flourishing^ — 
or,  at  all  events,  in  fractifv-ing,— as  long  as  it  remained  eiclu- 
fiively  within  their  own  hands.  There  was  not,  a^*  we  hiive  se**n, 
in  possessioii  with  them  the  affective  snbstautitility  that  done 
conld  make  of  the  notion  a  really  tangible  one.  It  remained 
but  as  the  mere  pre-sentim4?nt  of  a  notion,  before  the  event 
occtmred  that  the  realistic  Hebrews  took  it  np,  and  by  their 
eh^Isbitlg  of  it  within  their  own  cordial  self  ism,  mado  a  self  of 

ii  alao« Once  I  tbercfore,  this  adoption  htmntj  taken  place: — 

once  the  idea  hartmf  fairly  been  grafted,  as  it  wen*  bodily,  upon 
tbe  egotistie  solidity,  and  concrete  morid  consciousness,  that 
bcilongiMl  of  specialty  to  tbe  compact  aggregation  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham :  and  then,  I  stiy,  it  was  bideed  that  tbe  idea  hogan 
the  sort  of  really  living  existcuco,  which— do  not  think  it  a 
making  of  the  subject  into  littleness,  that  I  thus  hint  out  the 
mode  of  it, — thence  made  rei]nialte  for  itself  the  obtaining  of 
a  nmm: — fiinoe  a  mo«t  truly  ligniEcaut  fact  it  is,  that  ideas 
wbieh  have  not  Uien  registered,  and  therein  at  the  same  time 
dmibm^di  might  always,  as  far  as  history  m  concerned,  as  well 
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hiiVG  never  been  bom  t Bat,  in  addittoti  to  tbeir  presmiiiitlaii 

of  \k^  infant  uotion  tiiiiB  to  the  font  of  ihe  littgual  bapiifim, 
the  Hebrews  gave  moreover  to  it  the  eart^st  beUe/^  which  cob- 
Btituted  the  true  rDaring  of  it* 

Now,  in  the  neua]  mode  of  the  critical  espliumtion  of  the 
matter,  In  which  it  seema  to  me  that  rationalistio  exponnders 
liave  atili  faiJed  in  bringing  the  ade<|uate  degree  of  correotioD  to 
tho  prinuti?e  orUiodox  explanation  p  the  tme  character  of  the 
event  that  hm  its  certoin,  however  defective,  representation 
under  the  latter,  appears  totally  driv^  out  of  sight*  It  is 
ipoken  of  as  a  matter  of  ordinaiy  acquisition,  that  tho  Hohrews 
gained  their  Monotheism  from  the  enlightened  nations  amonggt 
whom  they  spent  their  captivity  ( — t  say,  their  Monotheism, 
because  every  one  admits  that  it  is  tho  special  Hebrew  form  of 
Monotheism  that  wo  are  compelled  to  think  of  aa  ih^  repm- 
aentative  form»  of  all  others,  whenever  we  use  the  term  Mono- 
theiBm — )*  But,  I  aver,  there  ia  in  this  mode  of  viewing  th© 
matter  a  radical  ineapabOity  of  meeting  the  phenomena  that 
notononsly  occnrred  in  the  case,  both  that  ensued  upon,  and 
that  accompanied  the  event.  It  was  sm^y  the  exact  contrary 
to  what  is  Qvdiiianjt  that  the  Hebrews  should,  in  so  shori  a 
spaod  of  time  as  that  occupiod  by  their  residence  amongsl  the 
Persians  and  Assyrians,  have  compassed  bo  vast  a  degree  of 
mental  etdargcment,  aa  is  implied  by  the  consummation  in 
question  upon  thmr  pravious  ideaa  having  beoE  arrived  at  by 
them  through  only  an  ordinary  process.  If  we  consider  the 
wide  diiference  there  actually  is  between  this  Motiotheistic 
aobtowledgment  of  a  Universal  Father,  and  that  of  the  mero 
Hebrew  Jehovah,  I  think  it  caimot  hut  be  felt  that  the  inter* 
veiling  space  of  conception  requiring  to  be  surmounted  between 
the  two,  was  that  which  by  no  possibility  could,  in  only  the 
OommOQ  method  of  mental  improvement,  have  been  over-pulsed 
by  the  Hebrew  people  during  only  the  seventy  years  of  their 
captivity.  There  was  in  their  own  native  conception  that 
dugroe  of  intense  personalism,  respecting  the  merely  magni&oi] 
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hnmjm  bemg  wliom,  firel  under  pairiarehid,  and  then  nnder 
tuitional  conditions,  they  pleased  themaelTes  with  coasider- 
ing  as  thetr  own  parti  cnkr  Paton^  that  it  seems  evident 
aoibliig  lasfl  than  on  external  innpticn]  of  n^w  ideas,  not 
onlj  ready  grown,  but  miah  aa  came  upon  them  with  iha 
pGe«liar  violence  belonging  to  the  impottis  of  opposite  cba* 
racteristics  impelled  to  rash  together,  can  rightly  b©  imaginGd 
as  having  been  able  within  such  short  space  of  time  to 
break  thfongb.  Previoualy  to  this  so  pointedly,  so  mueb 
more  than  ordinarily,  outward  infloenee,  the  Hebrews, — lei 
vm  well  note  it  to  om^lras, — had  not  even  rmdo  a  beginning 
towards  gennino  spiritual  thought.  They  had  nothii^  that  in 
fact  in  any  way  deserved  to  be  cotmted  as  a  religion.  Where 
m  religion^  or  the  beginning  of  a  religion,  should  have  been, 
thetj  iimotigst  men  to  an  eminently  special  degree »  had  only  a 
worldly  tbdocracy  of  aoch  utttjrlj  erude  §ort  of  worldiiness,  that 
in  itself  it  hiid  no  likelihood  wlmtevisr  of  ever  riitmg  out  of  itd 
worldliness :— bo  that,  if  the  cirenmstances  of  Hebrew  history 
had  been  tbat  the  Hebrew  nimd  should  have  missed  the  Orien- 
tal graA  that  actually  hghted  upon  it,  scarcely  is  it  possible 
for  Hi  to  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  mind  would  have  remainedi — 
ttot  to  aay  jmst  as  much  ae,  but  OTeu  very  much  mure  thaHi  tha 
early  Oreclon  mind  so  remained ^^ — ^arrested,  nnmely,  m  that 
whteh  was  to  it  only  the  preliminary  ets^c  of  pre-religiou, 
mitbout  erer,  to  the  end  of  timei  being  able  to  rea^^h  the  potnt 
of  development  where  first  the  Monotheistic  condition  of  tma 
I  religion  alone  becomes  posBiblo.  But  this  strong  probabilityt 
laflbfdad  by  our  historic  sense  of  what  is  the  natttral  conrso  of 
things,  b  at  once  as  it  were  oortified  l^  the  prineiple  hire 
raaimtiiliied,  thnt  the  ^roo  fblfiimfini  of  what  religion  roqainoi 
[  io  h^  eouid  not  in  any  way  havB  been  brought  about  easepi 
thui  by  arriving  at  its  final  eonstitntion  throngh  the  co-opeTB^ 

tlon  of  at  first  distinct  and  opposite  principlei. Then,  now 

I  in  it  not  pkin  how,  as  I  have  aaid,  this  view  brinp  Iha  wectm- 
I  citemoDt  witli— though,  m  evar,  in  belioTdd  hnprovemfini  upoo — 
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the  orthodox  view?  It  has  been,  I  would  assert,  a  true  instmei 
with  which,  all  along,  the  latter  has  maintained,  as  it  has  done, 
on  the  part  of  onr  Hebrew  religions  ancestors,  that  the  religioiiB 
knowledge  which  came  to  them  as  so  great  an  acknowledged 
benefit,  was  indeed  an  imparted,  and  not  an  acquired  knowledge. 
For  see, — ^I  ask  joa  again  to  observe, — the  still-continaed 
natorabiess  that,  as  our  recognized  sign  of  troth  here,  as 
always,  in  the  matter,  so  clearly  belongs  to  the  whole  event, 
thus  interpreted!  Once  having  received  the  foreign  accession, 
as  a  not  indeed  super-natural  accession,  bat  only  in  this  respect 
not  ordinary,  that  it  was  simply  extra-ordinary,  nothing  else  was 
there  in  the  matter  that  does  not  show  itself  as  pnrely  ordinaiy. 
Not  otherwise  than  thns,  bat  still  eminently  thus,  does  the 
event  still  figure  to  us  as  precisely  the  indication  of ''  selection", 
made  on  the  part  of  purely  natural  Providence,  that  may  truly 
be  taken  as  the  result  of  the  blessing  of  circumstance,  pro- 
nounced, as  in  the  so-called  original  ''design''  of  things,  upon 
this  undeniably  *'  peculiar ''  people !  The  doctrinal  catastrophe 
to  which  the  ''Providential"  circumstances  attending  the 
Hebrews  actually  formed  the  induction,  was  surely  that  which, 
from  its  incalculable  importance  ioWie  general  culture  of  man- 
kind, may  well,  and  on  the  grounds  of  barest  reason,  be  held 
yet  as  a  genuine  stamp  of  the  "grace'',  and  seal  of  the  "elec- 
tion "  bestowed  upon  them !  For  consider,  once  more,  in  what 
the  catastrophe  consisted, — what  it  was  that  was  contained,  and 
contained  as  of  necessity,  in  the  very  act  of  their  compassing 
the  reception  of  the  outwardly-afibrded  ideas: — nothing  less, 
remember,  than  the  sudden  clenching  of  all  previous  uncertain 
imaginations  of  divine  beings,  and  hierarchies  of  gods, — all  the 
whole  heap  of  wandering  fancies  of  Baalim,  and  of  Sovereignty 
as  gained  over  the  demon  hosts  of  heaven, — into  henceforth 
the  stable  concentration  of  the  One  Only  God: — ^attended, 
indeed,  by  that  which  was  its  indispensable  logical  coi^iterpart, 
or  the  black  shadow  that  was  impossible  not  to  be  cast  by  the 
concreteness  of  the  new  Ideal,  the  rival,  although  subordi- 
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nated,  Principle  of  Evil;  but  otherwise  such  as  had  swept 
the  whole  field  of  religious  conception  clear  before  it.  This, 
I  say, — all  this  vast  amount  of  intellectual  progress, — ^was 
effected,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  act  of  the  assimilation  of  the 
unwonted  notions  circumstantially  presented  to  them.  Not, 
however,  as  if  the  Monotheism  were  such  as  was  perfect  in  its 
own  nature  at  the  starting: — the  very  fact  of  this  black  shadow 
is  the  vivid  sign  of  its  imperfection !  It  is  the  express  point  of 
what  we  claim  as  our  superiority  over  the  orthodox  notion  that 
the  Providence  in  which  we  believe  does  not  effect  perfection  in 
any  thing  at  starting.  But  still,  I  say,  we  have  here,  in  this 
strange  newness  manifestly  afforded  by  the  conception  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  which  did  actually  constitute  it  to  them  the 
effective  Catastrophe  I  have  called  it ;  and  which,  being  such, 
could  not  but  carry  forward,  as  we  know  it  did,  the  sensation 
made  upon  themselves,  through  them  into  the  world. 

Then  now,  in  order  to  gain  an  abstract  moral  out  of  this, 
let  us  relapse  once  more  into  the  mood  of  self-consciousness, 
and  observe  what  is  the  general  suggestion  thence  reflected 
back  to  us.  Is  it  not  this: — that  by  our  finding  ourselves 
thus  again  m  the  position  of  mingled  parallelism  and  conflict 
with  orthodox  conception,  now  arising  from  our  abiding  in  this 
manner  by  always  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one  main  fact  in 
the  matter,  of  j)eculiarUy  in  the  Providential  determination 
of  the  case,  we  come,  namely,  to  the  crisis  of  feeling  ourselves 
arrived  actually  at  the  point  of  mental  experience,  which  has 
been  already  premised  in  our  principle  as  needing  to  be  arrived 
at?  I  mean,  the  point  of  realizing  to  ourselves  the  peculiar 
sign  of  true  elevation  in  our  Religion,  considered  as  religious 
Art,  which  is  the  same  as  what,  in  regard  to  Art  in  general, 
we  have  learned  to  estimate  as  universally  the  sign  of  high  Art, 
For, — as  to  the  need  of  making  this  introspective  observation 
a  matter  of  express  attention, —  it  is  not  enough,  in  regard  to 
our  object,  that  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  recognizing,  as 
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we  have  now  been  doing,  the  eminent  necessity  of  thus  foDowiiig 
out  accorately  the  insisted-upon  typical,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  to 
be  expressed,  mythical  interpretation  of  history,  as  that  which  can 
alone  enable  us  to  procure  out  of  history  a  true  gathering  of 
specifically-different  Religious  history :  but,  as  regards  the  troe 
sense  which  rests  within  ourselves  of  our  own  Religion,  it  is 
additionally  necessary,  that  we  should  learn  to  estimate,  as  in 
itself,  what  is  the  proper  nature  of  this  mental  constmction, 
the  Myth : — I  mean,  that  we  should,  consciously,  own,  and  not 
only  own,  but  moreover  delight  in  owning  to  ourselves,  what 
is  the  extreme  beauty,  as  well  as  utility,  of  the  Myth, — the 
extreme  beauty  of  it,  let  me  rather  say,  that  precisely  is  such 
becauae  of  the  delicate  peculiarity  that  belongs  to  the  also 
extreme  utility  of  it.  If  it  was  the  natural  course  of  things, 
as  we  hero  take  it  to  have  been,  that  out  of  an  ocean,  or 
atmosphere,  or  rather  an  ocean-atmosphere,  of  vaguely-floating 
images,  of  infinitesimal  minuteness,  was  the  real  origin  of  the 
definitely  condensed  ideas  that  we  now  possess:  so  is  the 
mythical  faculty  within  us  the  mental  function  which  precisely 
corresponds  with  the  circumstantial  fact.  Once  gathered  into 
a  story,  that  primitive  ocean  of  conception  remains  as  faithfuUy 
preserved  in  substance  for  the  purpose  of  our  now  needed  work 
of  analysis  to  be  exercised  upon  it,  as  it  has,  we  know,  hitherto 
remained  for  the  exercise  of  the  continuous  belief  entertained 
towards  it  on  the  part  of  general  Christendom.  By  means  of 
it  we  have  still  the  S3rmpathy  with  the  feeling  of  that  hereto- 
fore belief,  which,  as  so  often  protested,  alone  enables  us  to 
judge  justly  respecting  the  belief.  We  are  able, — do  you  not 
feel? — to  compass  that  so  admittedly-desirable  quality  of  dupli- 
city in  mental  vision,  pertaining  to  all  imaginative  power  of 
elevated  kind,  which  in  this  case  shows  itself — in  indeed  the  not 
so  admittedly-desirable  a  character  as  I  urge  that  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  be, — as  the  mental  phenomenon  of  believing  and 
not-believing  in  the  very  same  act  of  the  mind :  without  which 
ability, — is  it  not  evident? — ^we  should,  as  soon  as  we  ceased  to 
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believe,  have  been  utterly  cnt  off  from  that  connexion  with  belief, 
missing  which,  we  should  now  be  in  the  isolated  condition, 
unapproved  of,  and  unblessed  by  nature,  into  which  I  protest 
that  by  the  present  view  we  are  shown  not  to  have  fallen.  By 
means  of  the  Myth,  and  our  own  conscious  entertainment  of 
the  Myth,  and  by  that  alone,  is  really  preserved  the  Religious 
Unity  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  catholic  necessities  to  Reli- 
gion : — as,  in  the  present  instance  of  this  notion  of  the  "  Fall", 
it  is  so  manifestly  to  be  seen,  as  the  inherent  state  of  the  case, 
how  the  existence  of  the  notion  as  preserved  for  us  within  the 
familiar  tale  of  Genesis,  is  that  which  alone  has  enabled  us  to 
realize  the  sentiment  of  early  humanity  in  the  way  that  solely 
renders  it  available  to  us :  namely,  as  showing  its  relation  to 
our  own  sentiment.  Holding,  as  we  are  thankful  to  do,  firmly 
by  our  own  end  of  religious  development,  yet,  through  the 
instrumentation  of  the  mythic  function,  we  may  still  feel  vibra- 
ting within  us  the  very  life  of  the  mythic  embodiment,  that 
bad  its  spring  in  human  nature  at  the  other  end  of  the  fibre. 
The  Myth  is  the  artfully-constructed  organ  for  the  sense  of 
Unity,  which  grows  out  of  the  doubleness  of  our  mental  per- 
ceptions, just  in  the  same  way  as  the  trueness  of  single  physi- 
cal perception  depends  upon  our  regarding  our  bodily  object  as 
we  know  that  we  do,  with  two  of  our  different  senses  at  once. 
S}iiipathy,  to  credit  our  religious  fiction  as  real ;— intelligence, 
to  discern  that  it  is  ideal : — these  two  combined  give  to  us  alone 
the  faculty  to  carry  out,  and  to  realize  to  ourselves,  I  say,  the 
high  fascination  of  carrying  out,  that  which  constitutes  the 
true  nature  of  proper  Religious  Art.  They  confer  upon  us 
what  I  have  called  the  **  delicious  equivocation"  of  high  Art, 
which  here  consists  in  the  harmony- creating  oscillation  between 
the  present  nense  of  the  actual,  and  the  echoed  memory  of  the 
actual  * : — that  vibrating  flavour,  of  infinitely  delicate  balance, 

•  I  have  described  this  oscillation  at  p.  107,  as  lying  between  the 
sensoR  severally  of  the  personally  human,  and  of  the  general  element, 
in  religious  symbolization.    I  hope,  howeTcr,  it  is  evident, — ^in  order  to 
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which,  jast  as  much  as  it  turns  instantly  to  quality  that  10 
revoltingly  nauseous,  if  it  be  adulterated  by  the  smallest  partida 
of  the  falsehood  of  intentional  sophistry,  most  tmly  is  the 
purest  of  all  luxuries  of  a  spiritually-intellectnal  sort  when 
tasted  in  its  own  integrity :  that  is,  when  we  are  all  the  time 
conscious  that,  in  spite  of  the  duplicity,  we  are  aiming  at 
nothing  whatever  but  truth, — and  at  truth  of  expression,  as 
much  as  at  truth  of  thought. 

But  then  I  must  also  notice,  as  an  altogether  different  thing, 
that  there  is  in  existence  another  kind  of  equivocation,  so 
much  less  desirable  than  this,  that  in  fact  it  has  to  be  known 
as  springing  precisely  out  of  the  imperfection,  instead  of, 
as  here,  out  of  the  advanced  state  of  the  imaginative  faculty, 
but  which  still  is  deserving  of  our  directing  our  attention  apon 
it;  chiefly,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  that  we  may  thence  be 
sufficiently  clear  as  to  our  making  the  requisite  distinction  to 
keep  it  apart  from  that  desirable  sort,  but  also,  to  a  certain 
degree,  for  its  own  sake,  that  we  may  note,  in  passing,  the 
curious  kind  of  casual  perplexity  that  it  is  apt  to  bring  into 
all  researches  like  the  present.  And  that  is,  the  following. 
Endeavour  as  we  may  to  fulfil  the  condition  which  the  research 
by  its  nature  requires  of  us,  and  therefore  to  reverse  our  former 
apprehension  as  to  the  realism  of  those  old-world  pictures  now 
in  question,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  World's  Creation, 
and  to  banish  them  bodily,  as  we  ought  to  do,  into  the  sphere 
of  idealism  which  we  now  adjudge  to  be  the  one  rightly  belong- 
ing to  them ; — while  the  historical  void  thus  obtained,  if  it  were 
obtained,  we  would  willingly  fill  with  scenes  that  should  seem 
to  bear  some  genuine  relation,  however  slight,  towards  the  now- 


the  recognizing  of  a  coincidence  between  the  two  descriptions, — ^how  in 
fact  the  homan  element  is  always  identical  with  the  work  of  idealization, 
as  first  in  the  constructing,  so  now  in  the  comprehending  of  the  con- 
stmction ;  while  also  the  general  element  is  manifestly  the  same  with 
that  now  dasaed  as  the  real. 
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acquired  scientific  probabilities  of  tbe  case : — ^yet  so  thoroughly 
have  these  first  occupants  distempered  themselves,  as  it  were* 
with  the  strength  of  primaeval  colouring,  upon  the  walls  of  our 
inner  chambers,  that  no  voluntary  efibrt  whatever  of  which  we 
are  now  capable  can  suffice  to  displace  them  t  Try  as  we  will 
to  paint  for  ourselves  anew  the  condition  of  men,  when  an  Adam 
was  as  yet  not  so  much  as  thought  of  amongst  them, — when 
the  real  visions  of  antiquity  ought  to  show  us  beings  who, 
so  far  from  having  their  opening  sense  of  things  swayed  by 
God-given  notions  of  Paradise,  were  really  dowered  with  only 
memories  that  had  been  handed  down  from  brute  progenitors : — 
try  as  we  will,  I  say,  to  body  these  new  conceptions  forth,  yet 
still,  for  all  the  aid  that  a  Lyell,  a  Darwin,  a  Huxley,  a  Max 
Miillcr,  may  afibrd  us,  that  indeUble  image  of  the  Mosaic  Crea- 
tion will  persist  in  maintaining  its  prepossession ; — and  keeps 
peeping  over  the  shoulders  of  the  innovators,  exactly  as  in  the 
ghostly  photographs  just  now  paraded  as  the  evidence  of  spiritual 

sittings ! And  yet  how  easily  does  the  embarrassment  thus 

occasioned  us  unriddle  itself !  Let  me  ask  you :  supposing  this 
latter  vulgar  pretence  were  being  actually  urged  upon  us,  and 
farther  in  a  case  in  which  obtrusion  was  made  by  it  into  feelings 
that  we  hold  sacred,  do  you  not  perceive  how,  even  at  the  very 
time  that  we  should  ( — may  I  not  say,  all  of  us,  or  must  I  only 
say,  most  of  us  ? — )  at  once  contemn  the  profaneness  of  it,  yet 
we  should  still,  if  called  upon  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of  making 
such  pretence,  value  the  scientific  fact, — namely,  of  the  tena- 
ciousncss  of  the  original  impression,  that  was  the  source  of 
the  ghostly  persistency? — Just  so,  then,  I  argue,  must  we  deal 
in  our  estimation  of  these  similarly  pertinacious  shadows  of 
by-gone  ideals.  If  we  would  preserve  the  rectitude  sufficient 
to  our  mental  vision,  just  this,  I  say,  and  nothing  more,  is 
the  rule  that  is  needed  for  us.  We  must  hold  them  as  much 
deserving  of  preservation  in  the  one  light,  as  we  consider  them 
liable  to  indignant  repudiation  when  ofiered  for  retention  in 
the  other. 
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Sorely,  however,  is  it  thus  rendered  evident,  how  it  is  in 
tmth  through  this  method,  and  this  method  alone,  of  redncingy 
as  we  are  now  trying  to  reduce,  the  antique  portraiture  of  the 
venerable  Form  once  borne  by  our  ancestral  Religion,  into  the 
character  rightfully  belonging  to  it,  that  we  are  actoally  eflfoetiiig 
for  it  the  object  of  such  inevitable  desire  to  us  as  that  of  hence- 
forth enshrining  it  for  perpetuity  I  For,  useless,  and  worse  than 
useless,  as  that  portraiture  would  be,  if  perversely  insisted  upon 
as  still  serving  to  us  for  our  own  religious  standard,  yet  legiti- 
mately is  it  always  precious  on  its  true  ground  of  presenting  ob 
with  a  specimen  of  what  was  the  pristine  religious  Art.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  I  say,  is  it  evident  that  whatever  was  indeed  tme 
and  venerable  in  regard  to  it  at  the  beginning,  must  remain  in 
the  same  light  till  the  end  of  human  existence.  But,  much 
more  than  this,  it  is  even  the  case,  as  the  present  view  compels 
all  its  upholders  to  feel,  and  as  has  been  here  so  often  repeated, 
that  by  thus  learning  to  consider  it,  the  value  of  it  grows  into 
value  of  the  new  sort  which,  as  such,  very  far  surpasses  the 
former.  For  the  fact  is, — ^the  fact  in  which,  you  remember, 
we  have  here  all  along  rejoiced, — that  in  the  striving  to  realize 
how  the  myth  is  a  mental  fancy,  nothing  at  all  other  than  mental 
fancies  in  general,  we  bring  it  to  the  terms  where,  at  all  events, 
we  have  cordial  certainty  of  being  able  to  recognize  it  as  exactly 
the  thing  that  the  human  mind  was  in  want  of.  Long  ago,  we 
have  known  it  as  the  manifest  Law  of  the  mind,  that  through 
nothing  else  except  through  images  of  this  very  kind  have  men 
ever  succeeded  in  emerging,  so  far  as  they  may  have  emerged, 
out  of  primitive  brutishncss  into  their  present  state  of  advance. 
Mental  images,  and  nothing  else  than  this,  has  it  been,  in  every 
case,  that  has  formed  universally  the  exalting,  the  refining,  the 
saving,  the  creating,  of  our  souls  I  Equally,  therefore,  because 
it  tras  a  belief,  and  because  it  was  only  a  belief,  must  we  now 
see  that  there  has  existed  what  stands  as  the  real  value  attaching 
to  the  mythic  tale  of  Eden.  Li  the  time  when  it  was  actually 
believed,  it  furnished  to  the  mind  the  only  means  it  could 
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possibly  have  possessed  of  reflecting  upon,  and  so  of  correcting, 
its  own  original  impression  as  to  its  condition :  to  ns,  by  whom 
it  is  actually  believed  no  longer,  it  furnishes,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  indispensable  embodiment,  without  which  we,  as  I  am 
aiming  to  show,  should  be,  equally,  without  the  means  that 
are  just  as  necessary  to  m  also,  of  rightly  understanding  our 
own  religious  condition.  And  how  it  is  such, — how  it  is  this 
indispensable  instrument  to  m, — I  may  now  sum  up  the  present 

matter  by  expressing  thus : It  is  that  which,  by  means  of 

the  peculiarity  in  its  mode  of  delineation  which  forms  its  special 
fidelity  of  delineation,  serves  us  as  a  reliable  exhibition  of  what 
we  have  henceforth  to  build  upon,  as  constituting, — and  not 
only  then,  for  those  beginning  ages  of  religious  development, 
but  all  along,  and  for  our  own  selves  at  the  present  day, — the 
actual  character,  or  true  characteristic  quality,  of  the  power 
intrinsically  contained  in  Religion : — and  in  this  respect :  that 
it  shows  to  us,  namely,  as  it  does,  in  this  so  patently  typal  a 
manifestation  of  the  earliest  process  of  religious  working,  how 
it  was  that  Religion  originally  came,  as  our  human  instinct  of 
the  matter  has  so  long  made  us  intuitively  aware  that  it  did 
come,  in  the  way  of  rescue  to  the  poor,  trembling,  baby  soul  of 
man,  out  of  a  state  that  was  the  natural  maintainer  of  such 
pitiableness  of  human  condition  simply  for  this,  that  it  was 
destitute  of  Religion. 


But  why  use  an  expression  like  this: — ^the  ** trembling  baby 
soul  of  man!" — AVhy,  it  will  be  said,  need  we  so  to  direct  our 
reflection  upon  the  matter,  as  thus  to  thrust  upon  babyhood  an 
aaaociation  that,  happily  for  ourselves,  has  become  so  entirely 
irrelevant,  as  to  right-minded  persons  this  indisputably  is,  with 
all  our  own  properly-appropriated  ideas  of  "  smiling  infancy"  ? — 
The  incongruity,  I  call  upon  you  earnestly  to  observe,  is  neither 
a  casual  one,  nor  one  that  must  by  any  means  be  lightly  passed 
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over.  And  therefore  is  it, — that  is,  on  account  of  the  utter 
importance  to  onr  snhject  which  it  actually  possesses, — that  I 
have  made  it  the  second  of  those  two  points,  (of,  remember, 
totally  opposite  character,)  the  consideration  of  which  I  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  as  being  (he  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  farther  progress  in  our  investigation.  For,  as  the 
matter  just  dealt  with  concerned  itself  with  merely  the  super- 
'  ficial  acyustment  of  the  considerations  belonging  to  the  province 
of  the  aesthetic  religious  imagination ;  the  present  matter,  on 
the  contrary,  having  to  deal  with  the  intrinsic  quality, — the 
intrinsic  repugnancy,  let  me  at  once  call  it, — which  it  must  be 
fully  admitted  that  this  present  mode  of  viewing  religion  has  in 
it  the  liability  to  cause  to  strike  upon  previous  feelings  respect- 
ing religion,  will  address  itself  most  certainly  to  what  every  one 
must  own  as  the  very  heart  of  the  subject. 

It  has  become  already  sufficiently  apparent,  I  believe  I  may 
suppose,  to  the  mind  of  any  one  attending  to  it,  how  the  entire 
tendency  of  our  speculation  hitherto  has  indeed  carried  out  the 
warning  which  our  first  theoretic  statement  gave  us  (p.  187,) 
as  to  what  was  to  be  expected  in  the  matter :  that  is,  as  to  onr 
finding  that  the  primitive  character  of  religion  was  in  truth 
thoroughly  involved  in,  and  permeated  by,  the  base  sentiment 
of  Fear,  But  the  new  matter  now  to  note,  and  to  account  for, 
is,  I  repeat,  the  peculiar  reimgnancij  to  our  natural  feeling, 
which,  though  I  am  going  to  argue  that  it  must  arise,  now  that 
we  are  bringing  the  subject  home  to  ourselves  in  detail,  had  at 
least  no  obvious  necessity  of  being  called  forth  in  the  mere 
theoretic  view  of  it. 

The  manner  of  its  arising  is  this: — since  it  has  become 
apparent  what  is  the  tendency  of  our  speculation,  the  conse- 
quence is,  there  has  opened  upon  us  a  gleam  as  to  final  result, 
for  which  indeed  nothing  as  yet  has  adequately  prepared  us. 
And  that  is  the  following; — If,  the  farther  and  farther  we 
retreat  in  our  examination  of  religion,  the  more  and  more  we 
do  thus  see  it  to  be  basely  involved  in  the  sentiment  of  Fear, 
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what  is  to  hinder  us  from  finding  at  last  that  it  is  totaliy  in- 
volved in  the  same  low  principle? — how  are  we  to  be  stopped 
from  arriving  at  a  stage  where  Religion  was  actaallj  ?io^/tm^  hit 
Fear?  And  this, — reflect, — is  it  not  in  truth  the  same  thing 
as  sa^-ing,  in  abstract  statement,  that  our  own  present  Religion 
had  its  origin  out  of  pure  Fear? — ^a  result  which,  nevertheless, 
I  most  entirely  accord  with  the  whole  religious  world  of  the 
present  day,  is  one  that  goes  immediately  and  utterly  against 
all  our  present  feelings  of  Religion. This,  then,  to  recon- 
cile,— this  repugnance  to  those  feelings,  namely,  to  enable  our- 
selves to  overcome, — is  the  object  now  for  us  to  be  occupied 
with :  since,  until  the  repugnance  w  overcome,  it  is  plain  both 
that  we  must,  and  that  we  ought,  to  stumble  against  the  posi- 
tion that  wo  have  brought  ourselves  into.  And  therefore,  I 
say  again,  above  all  things  let  us  encounter  lifuUy, 

It  is  true  that  this  forms  only  another  instance  of  the 
contradiction  between  subjective  and  abstract  presentations  of 
one  identical  thought,  which  by  this  time  we  have  been  amply 
taught,  in  a  general  way,  to  expect  everywhere ;  but  it  is  the 
particular  and  detailed  explanation  which  we  are  now  looking 
out  for.  And  now  that  the  question  is  one  of  the  intimate 
feeling  that  this  is,  we  can  no  longer  set  it  aside  with  the  same 
easy  sort  of  surrender  up  to  general  principle,  that  we  could 
while  it  was  merely  logical  correctness  that  was  concerned. 

Let  the  difficulty  then  be  fully  entertained.  And,  being  so, 
I  believe  it  will  be  seen  that  it  stands  thus : — ^Not  only  is  it  true 
that  Religion  was,  as  just  stated,  originally  derived  out  of  Fear, 
but  it  is  to  be  moreover  admitted  that  it  is  in  like  manner  con- 
tinuously maintained  by  always  the  agency  of  the  self-same 
principle.  From  the  very  beginning  until  the  actual  present, 
we  have  to  own  that  it  has  been  Fear  which  has  been  univer- 
sally the  proper  Causer  of  Religion.  This^  accordingly,  is  the 
proposition,  observe,  to  the  reconciliation  with  which  our  adverse 
instinct  needs  now  to  be  brought.  But, — here  is  the  advantage 
of  giving  frill  statement  to  it: — do  you  not  ahready  perceive, 
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even  thus  already  in  the  very  stating  of  it,  in  what  way  is  gQiDg 
to  appear  more  plainly  presently,  npon  closer  examinatioiiy  thit 
in  fact  that  closer  examination  is  the  only  thing  required  io 
bring  abont  the  reconciliation  for  ns?  For  let  not  this  -misAmllm 
be  for  a  moment  held  to  by  the  reader, — apt  as  it  is,  and  miisl 
be,  to  occnr  npon  the  surface, — ^that  what  I  have  said  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  I  had  said  that  Religion  is  Fear.  The  fiust  is, 
that  my  proposition  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

Only  bear  in  mind,  I  must  still  nrge  npon  yon,  that  it  will 
help  ns  nothing  towards  the  clearing  up  of  this  difficulty  to 
consult  our  own  present  consciousness,  and  (subjectively)  to 
ask  ourselves  out  of  what  kind  of  feeling  it  is  that  our  own 
truest  feelings  of  religion  arise.  The  very  condition  of  the 
case,  as  here  maintained,  is,  that  the  fundamental  constitatiQn 
of  religion  is  for  ourselves  totally  changed  from  what  it  was 
at  its  primitive  institution.  Through  the  form  of  Christian 
development,  my  assertion  is.  Religious  Love  has  been  actually 
created.  And  what  is  this  but  saying,  that  before  the  operation 
of  that  form,  it  must  be  seen,  and  allowed  for,  that  the  human 
mind  knew  not  of  such  a  thing  as  Religious  Love?  You  see, 
therefore,  at  once  how  it  is  that,  upon  this  supposition,  the 
contradiction  in  the  aspects  has  arisen.  It  is  ihe  passage  of  the 
human  mind  out  of  the  one  state  into  the  other,  and  not  the 
consideration  of  actual  position,  that  is  the  thing  now  engaging 
US ;  and  for  this  reason  is  it  that  we  are  compelled,  as  I  assert 
we  are,  to  accept  objectively  the  very  statement  that  a  trae 
morality  causes  to  shock  our  subjectivity. 

This  is  the  foundation  arrangement  to  our  thought.  And 
to  follow  up  the  foundation  occurs  this : — Every  new  idea  needs 
its  concrete  image  ( — for  surely  it  may  be  said  that  the  relational 
view  of  Christianity  does  constitute  a  new  view,  more  or  less,  to 
all  of  us — ) : — ^very  well,  then ;  and  so  is  there  actually  in  readi- 
ness that  very  image,  which  our  struggling  attempt  to  realize 
this  new  relational  conception  of  the  matter,  may  immediately 
avail  itself  of.    The  objective  view  has,  already  instituted,  a 
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myth  of  its  own,  and  one  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  even 
fully  in  YOgnc  amongst  enlightened  Christians  themselves,  that, 
if  it  is  not  exactly  adequate  to  the  development  view  as  with  ns 
more  abstractly  carried  out,  yet  is  still  sufficiently  so  for  the 
present  purpose : — and  that  is,  the  myth  by  which  the  course 
of  human  improvement  has  been  represented  as  the  '*  Education 
of  the  Human  Race."  This  current  notion,  I  say,  is  just  the 
myth  by  which  Positivism,  in  embodying  the  sense  of  mental 
acquisition  as  a  progressive  thing,  has  practically  in  a  tacit 

manner  superseded  the  old  myth  of  Creation. Taking  it  up, 

then,  to  work  with  upon  our  own  account,  the  question  before 
us  settles  itself  now  into  this  form,  immediately  to  be  felt  as  a 
truly- serving  one: — How  is  it  that  Providence  has  manifested 
its  mode  of  teaching  mankind?  And  my  proposition  respecting 
it  is,  that  regard  to  absolute  fact  does  indeed  oblige  us  to  take  for 
answer  to  it,  this :  namely,  that  Providence  has  truly  reared  the 
human  mind  in  the  manner  that  did  make  it,  as  just  depicted, 
t  rem  hie  while  it  was  a  baby, — however  true  it  may  be,  and 
happily  is,  that,  as  the  effect  of  such  training,  the  pupil  has  at 
last  learned  how  to  stand  upright  under  its  correction  without 
trembling,  and  in  only  the  state  of  softened  awe  which  is  the 
becoming  attitude  towards  its  Teacher,  now  that  the  mind,  out 
of  its  babyhood,  has  passed  on  into  its  manhood. 

And  here  it  is  not  trifling  with  our  subject,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  most  rigid  pursuit  of  that  which  is  of  highest  impor- 
tance in  it,  expressly  to  note,  though  it  can  be  done  only  in 
passing,  the  following : — ^that  our  own  preferable  association,  a 
little  while  ago  alluded  to,  of  "  baby  smiles"  with  Infancy, 
has  m  truth  become  such  to  us,  notoriously,  as  a  rule,  not  in 
connection  with  the  idea  of  a  father's  rational  instruction,  but 
only  with  that  of  the  playful  endearments  of  the  mother.  The 
history  of  the  affections,  which  depends,  in  its  own  special 
mode,  entirely  upon  our  recognition  of  the  fact,  here  purposely 
ignored,  of  the  separation  of  womanhood  out  of  the  general  mass 
of  humanity,  and  consequently  upon  our  seeing  that  the  province 
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of  the  mother  and  the  affections,  is  a  qnite  distinct  one  from 
that  of  the  father  and  of  the  intellect,  however  there  is  all  the 
time  a  common  nature  and  a  close  intimacy  of  relation  always 
existing  between  the  two : — ^the  history  of  the  affections,  I  say, 
wonld,  if  it  were  carried  oat,  show  a  very  different  mode  of 
advance  appropriate  to  it,  from  that  to  be  seen  in  the  spiritual- 
ized sentiment  now  in  question  with  us.  But  still  the  difference 
would  be  of  the  kind  that  would  lie  only  in  this :  the  mother, 
characteristically,  coaxes  her  children  into  learning ;  the  father, 
either  by  force  or  by  threats,  constrains  them.  For,  I  urge, 
not  in  any  case  can  it  be  said  that  the  effort  to  learn  arises  in 
a  manner  that  is  purely  spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  chUd, 
and  free  from  external  influence  of  some  kind  or  another.  But 
thus  comes  back  the  question,  of  what  kind? — the  question 
which  is  now  our  point.  It  is  evident,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, that  if  we  seek  to  estimate  what  has  been  the  effect  of 
cultivation  in  r^ard  to  our  notion  of  education,  it  is  precisely 
this :  that  it  has  been  seen  advisable,  that  constantly  more  and 
more  the  nature  of  the  inducement  employed  should  be  changed 
from  the  violent  kind,  first  employed,  to  that  which  is  milder ; — 
and  that  the  means  of  rendering  it  thus  desirably  milder  has 
been  always  the  admitting,  to  be  blended  up  into  the  matter,  of 
the  affections.  We,  in  these  happier  later  days  of  educational 
progress,  are  become  convinced,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  training 
of  youthful  powers  does  actually  succeed  better  when  under  the 
influence  of  affective  stimulus,  than  when  under  the  scourge  of 
physical  apprehension.  Such  being  then  our  conviction,  why  is 
it,  we  have  to  inquire, — ^for  here,  I  repeat,  lies  our  stumbling- 
block: — why  is  it  that  the  great  Education  of  Religion,  as 
figured  to  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Father  of  our  spirits, 
should  have  needed,  as  it  seems  it  did,  to  have  at  all  events 
begim  in  a  manner  that  we  now  see  to  be  unworthy  even  of 
mortal  instructors? 

Now,  provided  that  we  follow  out  the  present  principle,  by 
taking  the  same  method  with  this  difficulty  that  we  have  found 
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serviceable  in  all  similar  difficulties,  it  appears  plain  that  there 
is,  here  again,  an  immediate  answer  to  be  given,  as  the  reason 
of  the  fact,  that  as  far  as  it  goes, — that  is,  as  a  merely  general 
answer, — must  at  once  be  owned  as  sufficient.  I  mean,  that 
the  instant  we  have  rendered  our  view  of  reUgion  compre- 
hensive enough  to  take  in  the  whole  course  of  religion,  which 
development-principle  does  qualify  it  for,  though  no  other  prin- 
ciple does,  we  may  indeed  discern  that  steadfast  matter  of 
uniform  progress  within  it,  out  of  the  lower  mode  into  the 
higher,  which,  abstractly  from  individual  considerations,  evi- 
dently justifies  the  beginning  by  the  end.  But  here  also  again, 
it  is  (IS  evidently  true,  that  this  general  explanation  does  not 
convey  the  peculiar  sort  of  even  mere  intellectual  satisfaction 
that  we  require, — does  not  so  much  as  touch  the  original  **  Whi/ 
it  should  be  so''  that  lay  in  our  feeling  of  the  matter.  To  reach 
oven  this,  however,  I  think  is  within  our  power,  if  we  only  go 
a  step  farther.  For,  let  us  consider,  what  is  it  that  really 
forms  the  difficulty  of  the  case  ?  It  is  granted,  that  it  consists 
in  the  crossing  of  one  of  our  best  instincts.  But  then,  if  we 
can  come  to  see  how  the  crossing  really  belongs  to  a  general 
principle  of  nature,  that  is  in  itself  so  wide  and  so  deep,  as  to 
include  within  its  sphere  the  source  of  every  one  of  our  acknow- 
ledged blessings,  over  and  above  its  including  also  of  our 
crosses; — and  a  principle,  moreover,  so  well  established,  as 
such,  in  our  philosophy  in  other  respects,  that  it  may  be  felt, 
safely,  to  carry  a  weight  of  implicit  reliability  along  with  it : — 
then,  I  say,  there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  reasonable 
dissatisfaction  remaining  in  the  matter,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
the  full  sense  of  intellectual  recoucihation  with  the  fact  has 
been  obtained.  And  this  takes  place,  I  conceive,  as  soon  as  we 
bethink  ourselves  of  the  following  principle  as  being  that  under 
which,  by  a  due  classification  of  ideas,  we  ought  really  to  range 
the  present  fact :  namely,  that  pleasurable  sensation  never  does 
in  any  case  occur ^  except  only  in  the  one  mode  of  re-action  out  of 
painful  disturbance:  while  also,  as  a  corollary,  it  is  only  as  the 
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similar  result  oat  of  a  state  of  proper  quietude  at  the  begimungy— 
that  is,  of  uninterrupted  quiet  tide, — that  sensttUon  at  all  hat  any 
existence.  Assmne  this  principle  as  a  law,  and  follow  it  as  ft 
guide,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  most  inevitably  find  even 
that  degree  of  particolarized  conformity  to  apparently  onivaraal 
ordination,  that  makes  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  oar  own 
judgment  a  manifest  folly  to  ourselves.  If  it  become  evident, — 
and  this  is  what  I  say  it  will, — how  all  along,  throng  the 
entire  series  of  experiences  in  question,  both  those  which  we 
willingly  accept  as  delightful,  and  those  which  we  shrink  from 
as  odious,  and  in  the  branch  of  the  affections  also,  altogether 
in  common  with  those  that  belong  to  the  intelligence: — ^how,  I 
say,  there  has  been  throughout  all  but  one  uniform  infloenoe 
at  work ;  and  that  of  the  kind  which,  from  the  satisfactory 
testimony  borne  in  behalf  of  it  by  the  sort  of  experience  where 
originally  we  became  acquainted  with  it,  (namely,  the  physical,) 
we  have,  or  ought  to  have,  no  difficulty  in  now  cmUinuing  to 
recognize  as  in  constant  operation: — then,  I  argue,  the  mode 
of  our  perception  of  the  inherent  necessity  of  things  contained 
in  the  matter,  is  that  which  our  best  instincts  no  longer  can 
strive  against.  Considered  intrinsically,  I  appeal  to  yon  to 
revolve  the  thought  well  to  yourself,  whether  it  is  not  indeed 
true,  that  the  very  impulse  which  causes  the  babe  to  cling  to 
its  mother's  breast, — forming  thereby  manifestly  the  root,  ont 
of  which  spring  thenceforth  into  being  all  forms  to  be  ever  sub- 
sequently taken  by  any  kind  of  the  affections  whatever, — muxt^ 
in  fact,  and  in  right  reason,  be  as  imperatively  classed  under 
the  proper  designation  of  Fear,  as  must  be  the  most  thoroughly 
conscious  terror  of  the  adult!  The  one  kind  of  change,  that  is 
constant  in  all  matter  of  mental  progress,  must  indeed  be 
allowed  for:  namely,  that  at  every  stage  of  advance  the  sensa- 
tion of  Fear,  once  having  been  established,  becomes  incessantly 
more  and  more  abstract,  and  therein  more  and  more  con- 
sciously entertained  by  the  individual  person  affected  by  it; 
while  also,  according  to  the  preceding  corollary,  the  actual 
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of  the  sensatioi^  iSt  hy  parity  of  reasoning,  only 
itself  likewise  an  abstraction  out  of  what*  tbough  not  iudood 
actually  a  sonsation,  etill  was  tbat  wliich  prepared  the  way 
for  a  eenaatioQ*  Bat,  except  for  ihk  kind  of  oliatige,  I  will 
now  try  to  eskibit  tbo  mamiar  in  which  I  think  it  is  proved  that 
there  is  iu  t^xistent^e  no  other* 

Let  tis  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  and  consider,  for 
instance,  tho  natiare  of  Hunger*  It  is,  obvioasly,  a  bodily 
demand;  bat  is  not  this,  I  ask,  equally  obvious  respecting  it, 
that  it  is  still  of  that  nature,  that  in  order  to  g!it  itself  reHeved, 
it  can  act  suecessfuily  only  in  fact  through  the  institution, 
superluduced  upon  itself,  of  a  so- to  ^  speak  mental  demaud? 
This  institution,  then,  let  us  thus  paint: — the  movement 
which,  in  order  to  such  relief,  is  requirod  (by  the  fact  of  the 
eiistence  of  living  hoings  at  all)  to  be  consequent  upon  the 
eangatlon  of  hunger,  ie  ouly  brought  into  play  precisely  hj 
the  lact  of  there  occurring  an  ahstmct  repetition  of  the  isonsa- 
tion, — that  is  to  fiay,  a  repetition  of  the  sensation  trimsfenred 
into  what  it  is  more  cnnvenient  to  begin  tifm  by  calling,  as  it 
will  have  to  be  called  hereafter,  when  the  higher  part  of  tho 
series  is  in  question,  the/Mj/tA/m/  department  of  the  constita- 
tion.  Hanger,  therefore,  wo  must  take  note,  causes  movement 
to  remove  hunger  only  when  it  bus  become  the  divad  of  han^r» 
bstcad  of  hanger  itself:  since  this  is  the  very  meaning  of  tha 
abftraet  repetition  of  the  bodily  sensation.  And  tbut  it  should 
do  so, — that  ii,  that  the  abstract  repetition  should  have  Lho 
abaoluta  power  of  propagating  motion  into  the  muscles,  ^c, 
which  tho  bodily  sensation  had  not, — there  is,  I  conceive,  aa 
adequate  cause,  to  find  which  we  have  only  to  recur  to  Hie 
common  law  of  tnochanJcs :  namely  thig,  that  it  is  essentially 
in  the  nature  of  a  violent  shock  to  paralyse,  while  it  is  only 
the  not-nolent  inflaencc  that  really  scirves  to  do  that  which  is 
the  proper  mt^ans  of  propagating  movement  of  the  vital  sort 
now  in  question;  namely » tbut  sots  up  ft  ri^-ttctlon,  Tliia,  then, 
is  the  first  point.     But  the  Bmond  that  1  take  to  rest  upon. 
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comprising  the  other  element  npon  which,  together  with  tbe 
first,  my  whole  explanation  is  based,  has,  I  believey  an  eqiial 
measure  of  the  same  kind  of  accordance  with  purely  mechini- 
cal  law.  I  mean,  that  when  the  two  several  conditions,  of 
the  immediate  bodily  sense  of  hunger,  and  the  mental  reflec- 
tion of  the  same,  are  once  instituted,  there  ensues,  in  con- 
tinual operation,  a  state  of  oscillation  between  them: — 
unappreciuble,  indeed,  as  long  as  the  compound  sensation  is 
felt  by  us  in  the  mass,  but  tending  always  to  that  distinct 
separation  of  the  difierent  portions  of  the  sensation,  which, 
when  made,  will  bring  apprcciableness  along  with  it.  "What 
I  consider,  therefore,  as  the  transaction,  is  as  follows: — 
Directly  that  the  keen  sense  of  present  pain  of  hunger  subsides, 
and  is  replaced  by  merely  the  psychical  repetition  of  it,  the  state 
is  such  that  the  psychical  sense  can  now  make  the  comparison 
with  its  previous  condition  (probably  by  a  subordinate  oscil- 
lation of  its  own,)  which  when  violently  impressed  it  could 
iiotf  but  which,  being  made,  effects  for  it  the  cognizance  of  the 
difference  actually  instituted  between  present  bodily  uneasiness 
and  former  bodily  quietude ;  while  from  this  cognizance  of  dif- 
ference, again,  results  the  psychical  restlessness,  which  comes 
as  the  echo  to  the  physical,  by  oscillation  with  which  the 
general  movement  of  the  muscular  system,  to  remove  hunger, 
has  finally  to  be  set  on  foot.  And  this  I  take  to  form,  in  fact, 
the  general  type  that  belongs  to  the  entire  series  of  the  opera- 
tions, which  it  is  now  my  object  to  show  as  being  thus  ana- 
logous. For,  in  my  view, — except,  as  I  have  said,  for  the 
matter  of  increase  in  degree  of  abstractncss  and  of  conscioos- 
ness, — the  state  I  have  described  is  equally  fulfilled  at  each 
several  stage  that  forms  the  series,  however  little  accustomed 
we  have  been  to  recognize  its  identity,  and  consequently,  how- 
ever various  be  the  designations  we  have  familiarly  applied  to 
it.  If  it  occur  under  condition  of  ripened  consciousness,  we 
call  it,  and  i^ith  an  entire  distinctness  in  our  use  of  the  term, 
a  (Usire,  deliberately  directed  towards  the  return  into  what  had 
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tba  previous  state  of  tranqtdlity ; — as,  if  it  occmred  nt 
tie  other  eitremu  of  the  series,  or  nnder  conditioti  purclj 
mechanical,  wo  should  speak  of  it,  ttad  with  the  like  definite* 
ness,  m  smiply  a  re-ftcliooary  tendency  to  recover  a  broken 
^uilibtitun.  Bat,  in  th^  mom  uucyrtaio  ground  of  condition 
where.  If  instances  oocrur  wttbrn  it,  us  I  say  with  regard  to  tha 
inetancce  now  in  qitestlon  that  they  do,  we  can  only  deseril)© 
their  position  by  saying  that  they  occiir  somewhere  between 
those  extremes, — hen\  I  say,  it  is  only  natoral,  and  nothing 
Bgainft  the  principle  I  am  maintaining,  that  there  sbonld  be 
the  difficulty  of  sorting  ont  ideas  respecting  them  that  there  is; 
although  still  I  muintain  that  thd  tme  arran^ment  mnst  in  the 
end  show  itself  to  bo,  th^it  this  same  peenUar  mode  of  snfiering 
whieh  we  know  as  th©  instinetivo  sentiment  of  fear ^  howeter 
UtUe  Ukdy  to  l>a  at  first  thought  of  as  holding  a  serial  connec* 
tlon  with  tho  two  modes  of  impression  just  described,  really 
hm  such  conneiion,  only  iraried  aa  now  lying  nnd^r  mean  eon- 
litioB,  instead  of,  as  then,  noder  that  which  was  extreme.  For 
irkat  dee  ii,  or  can  be,  jear^  other  than  that  of  which  I  have 
[iTen  the  type:  namely*  the  psychical  reflection  of  physieal 
ring,  to  which  is  added  this  spedal  ehameteristic,  that  it 
\  of  right  the  prelhninaiy  stage  to  the  awakening  of  fimc* 
tlon  to  remove  the  object  of  fear?  Let  it  not,  indeed,  be  snp- 
thmt  I  ^n  thufl  overlooking  the  peculiar  difliculty  really 
qaestion,  the  coping  with  which  is,  on  the  contrary^  my 
express  object:— I  pt^rfoctly  recognize  that  the  "peculiarity'* 
of  iuffMruf  being  now  attached  to  Liio  impressfon,  is  that  which 
4o^  rightly  conetttiite  n  peculiarity.  But,  as  I  found  to  be  the 
Be  once  before*  (p*  73*)  I  find  myself  now  again,  perforce, 
to  contradict  myself  by  saying  that  what  I  have 
I  no  chajiifif,  is  indeed  a  change,  of  mdhsp^eijk  kind^ 
And  the  manm*r  in  which  I  am  going  to  account  for  it  will  ako, 
-  jo^  will  find,  l«i  of  tJie  same  sort:  it  will  always  be  of  the 
ort,  namely,  tlmt^  onec  and  ever,  I  have  taken  as  accounting 
Fjbr  merj  one  of  tbase  ooiiplaiit]j*oeeiimiig  oises  of  phenomenal 
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contradiction ;  arising,  notwithstanding,  out  of  the  only  i 
following  oat  of  an  uniform  mode  of  proceeding.  For, 
how  the  kind  of  change  that  I  have  allowed — namdy,  in  < 
of  abstractness  and  consciousness — must,  in  the  nature  ot 
things  have  worked.  There  being  no  sense  of  soAaring  eon- 
cemed  at  either  extreme  of  the  series,  I  have  thus  £ar  alzeady 
explained,  that  the  sense  of  suffering  had  its  beginning  tluroa^ 
a  distinct  separation  being  mude  into  the  different  pofUans  at 
the  sensation.  That  is  to  say,  the  individual  affected  has  iftf 
attention  enforced  upon  the  sensation,  jnst  as  the  oonseqaeiiee 
of  a  certain  prolongation  and  greater  variety  of  character  in- 
duced into  it,  which  canscs  the  perfecting  of  the  entire  operation 
to  be  arrested  at  its  separate  stages.  When  it  is  to  the  infant, 
or  the  insect,  that  the  sensation  of  Hunger  occnre,  not  only 
does  the  psychical  reflection  intervene,  but  the  psychical  reflec- 
tion performs  also  its  office  of  driving  the  individual  to  seek  its 
food,  without  however  in  either  case  any  mental  appredatioD 
being  induced,  simply  for  this :  that  the  premonitory  feeling  is 
instantaneously  absorbed  into  the  action  induced  to  ensne  npon 
it.  And  accordingly,  I  think  it  is  plain  how  it  can  be  only  to  the 
kinds  of  existence  more  advanced  than  these,  that  the  transi- 
tional stage  comes  to  be  in  itself  the  thing  of  separate  import- 
ance that  we  are  now  considering  it  as  being.  But  the  chief 
matter  of  note, — the  main  point  of  the  difficulty, — ^is  the  way 
in  which  the  suffering  has,  in  order  to  the  individual's  reaching 
the  final  character  in  the  series,  to  be  again  rendered  absent 
from  the  transaction :  absolutely,  that  is,  to  reverse  itself,  and 
cease  to  be  suffering !  And  thus  then,  I  meet  it.  Remember, 
that  the  condition  to  success  in  the  transaction  is  always  this: 
that  the  re-action  engendered  be  sufficient  for  its  purpose ;  that 
purpose  being,  as  you  will  also  bear  in  mind,  to  remove  what- 
ever it  is  that  forms  the  existing  obstacle  to  the  individual's 
content.  Very  well :  then  is  not  this  the  same  thing  as  the 
following? — ^what  is  required,  in  order  that  the  mental  rest- 
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laBauess^  or  stamgglfi  of  tka  bemg  to  right  itself,  ma?  avaiJ  fiir 
thai  purpose,  b,  tli*t  it  etiect  a  *^ correktion "  OTit  of  the  con- 
dition whidi  m  merely  n  iiasaiTo  reeipioi]cj  of  disturbing  aotion, 
into  that  wlil^h  Is  an  actiyo  coiin  tor -action  to  the  diMtiirhaace, 
Is  it  not  iJvi(U^ut,  thiit  it  is  only  In  proportion  m  it  d/jr^t  ufoet 
imuah  *'eoiTeliition'\  that  it  tim$  Ekt^wiso  attain  to  whatoTor  it 
'  Attoitis  of  tnie  }fiicet*!K  'm  the  mattt^r  9     But  surely  also  it  is  pkin, 
how  tho  fact  of  this  •*  correlation/'  wJutu  it  does  Uike  place,  is 
that  which  in  itself  catisog  an  titterly  new  mode  of  ecrnsatioii  in 
tha  eiperieuca  ^tertaio^  by  the  ijadividual  in  the  matter  (    And 
jtist  for  thiat — ^wllfiit«aa  tli#  pasaiTe  recipleney  of  disturbance  m 
Pain,  the  aetiT*  comiter-actioa  to  it  is,  and  must  b^,  Pl^ujmpg, 
.  For  all  acttom — all  ax^cise  of  fonction  whatsoever^  normally  ctir- 
JTied  on^ — is  Pleasore;  mid  tfUs  eierciae  of  function,  in  especial, 
ii,  and  ijiiist  he,  the  source  of  the  highest  kind  of  Pieasore, 
1  do  not  euppose  ther^  is  any  nmd  that  1  slioald  seek  oat 
In  spei-kl  proof,  how  such  *' correlation"  might  take  place; 
Binee  it  scorns  to  tne  only  a  manifest  sequence  npon  ihe  idea  of 
merely  jiist  oyer*  balancing  weight  of  cnci^  haviog  V*oon 
ired  at,  on  the  part  of  the  nowly-growing  ftinction,^which, 
'  thill  it  should  hi'  arrived  at,  is  a^ain  only  a  matter  that  forms 
Urn  vary  bjpotliueb  of  progrese*     1  will  therefore  hasten  Ibr- 
vard  tti  draw  otit  the  eiuict  result  at  which  I  am  aiming.     Tha 
the  dbap|)earaiu!e  of  mjfanmf^  as  a  charactenstic 
k»  at  the  hij^ber  stages  of  iho  series,  is,  obyiotisly  from 
fort'goitjg,  that  now  the  portion  of  the  oscillation  botwoon 
pv(!d  dttilorhiuiee,  and  e0ort  to  remove  disturbance,  which 
with  ]h.vi  Jnmwr^  has  b*Poma  so  insignLficant  compared 
|«*vilh  that  whirh  rtists  witli  the  famr^  as  tbat  the  senaatiou 
chcul  to  the  former  rujiy  be  said  to  be  really  merged  to  to 
I  which  is  attached  to  the  liittc!r.     It  is  thus,  I  have  imagined, 
£lt  has  nr it^n  the  phenomenon  so  little  to  b«  expeoted,  as  Umi 
out  of  ijne  onlform  o]>eraiiou  ahonld  have  boon  Q&eted  &  ehjinge 
liui  is  abtoluldy  bom  ^perianiro  of  0(ne  ofaaiaokt  nlo  that 
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which  is  directly  its  opposite.  For  throughout  the  whole  fleriflg 
of  oscillatory  operations,  the  sole  hei  of  Tariation  required  to 
aeconnt  for  the  whole  actual  change  in  the  phenomena,  jou 
perceive,  is  indeed  simply  this,  now  pointed  oat:  namely,  that 
in  the  lower  stages  the  physical  half  of  the  transaction^  heing 
the  predominant  one,  canses  the  prevailing  character  to  be  that 
of  passivity,  which  is  pain ;  while  in  the  higher  stages,  the  fiict 
of  its  being  the  psychical  half  that  gains  the  upper  hand,  is 
marked  by  the  converting  of  the  endurance  into  pleasuraUe 
re-action.  Then  now,  putting  together  our  data,  let*  ob  con- 
sider these  two  things: — let  us  remember,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  Fear  has  been  laid  down  by  us  as  in  its  proper  nature  t>»^ 
which  forms  the  mental  counterpart  to  Pain ; — ^let  us  hold  £ut, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  philosophic  conclusion,  nnrepog- 
nantly  now  admitted  amongst  all  of  us,  that  in  every  Jdnd  of 
sentient  action  in  the  world  which  is  known  as  physical,  it  is 
universally  Pain  that  is  the  prime  mover: — and  why,  I  tuA, 
seeing  what  we  have  just  seen  as  to  the  common  power  of 
transmutation  in  the  two,  shall  we  any  longer  be  offended  at 
the  principle,  that,  in  like  manner  to  its  counterpart,  so  also  is 
Fear  the  prime  mover  in  all  action  whatever  that  is  mental? 
We  have  gained  the  analogy  that  surely,  as  far  as  abstract 
principle  can  go,  sets  every  thing  straight;  and  that  hence 
leaves  no  longer  the  least  degree  of  contradiction,  such  as  our 
moral  instincts  have  really  the  right  to  complain  of.  As  Pain, 
without  any  essential  change  in  its  nature,  except  only  the 
tempering  and  refining  of  it,  arrives  at  a  certain  point  at  that 
variation  in  the  balance  of  its  constituent  elements,  which 
causes  the  general  character  of  it  to  mount  up  at  once  into 
absolute  Pleasure;  so  may  Fear  by  the  very  law  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  with  only  the  same  kind  of  modification  as  in 
the  other  case,  dilate  itself  suddenly  at  last  into  the  quivering  joy 
of  Hope  1  And  if  Hope  is  indeed  that  which  we  have  learned 
to  consider  it,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  mental  sensationa  in 
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|M:»se$iiiidii  with  tiA,^th0fi^  finrdyt  ihe  cxigtooce  ftnd  EM^iive 
exarcis©  of  Feay^  which  la  iJie  proper  parent  of  Hope,  canmi 
ft&j  loQgar  he  murmurtMl  agamet. 

It  18  thiis^  joii  obseiT^,  the  removing  of  all  idea  of  arbltmri- 
fUM  oat  this  empiojxnent  of  Fear,  as  the  inBtrument  of  th« 
**  Education  of  the  hitmaa  raca",  that  I  am  tirging  as  the  fill* 
ing  np  of  our  principlot  that  really  suffices  to  vindicate  tho 
emplojmcut  to  ns.     But  only,  remember,  in  im.  abstract  man- 
ner.    Lot  it  not  be  iuppoBed  for  a  moment  that  in  the  aboye 
I  hare  been  eonfoujiding  abetraet  intellectual  satisfaction  with 
pers4:imil  saiisfaetion.     I  fully  recognize  that  it  is  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  matter,  Ihat  even  the  very  drawing  out  of  what 
w©  may  cotmt  as  intoncctual  satisfaction  in  the  special  matter 
wo  are  upon,  only  makes  ns  the  more  vividly  conscions  of  a 
Imiing  dieeontent,  that  from  its  hi^ifuj  thus  hitherto  ignored » 
grows  thenoe  as  it  were  into  the  necessity  of  becoming  tmpor- 
Itmate  for  rocogmtion.    And  so  ijaiportant  do  I  efiteom  this 
iili<m,  that  in  fact  this  nestilt  of  drawbg  it  out  into  the 
lua  espreision,  under  which  it  may  he  effeetually  dealt  withi  ia 
me  of  mmoh  greater  value  than  any  which  may  lie  purely  In 
demonstration  for  its  owu  sake.    Very  Bura  am  I,  that  only 
LWhen  the  personal  discontent  /*  folly  expressed  and  allowed 
[ir,  ean  wo  gain  any  real  understanding  even  of  how  tlie  btel- 
'  leetna.)  part  of  the  mattar  Um  before  na.     Abstract  satisfaction 
k  not  tbe  same  thing  as  p^rscmal  satisfaction; — and  in  tho 
foregoingi  you  remember,  tbe  thing  at  which  I  aimed  was 
be  removal  of  the  difficulty  which  consisted  in  the  crossing  of 
Dur  btit  instincts:  while,  most  certainly,  I  do  not  think  of  our 
peculiarly  fiersoiinl  instincts  as  being  those  which  are  oar  Imt 
pinstincts ;— but  stiil,  so  far  am  I  firom  here  intending  to  pass 
^  over  what,  if  not  WM,  is  Btill  eminently  moat  pressing  to  as, 
at  tbo  chief,  and  only  immediate  object,  with  which  I  havo 
now  attempted  tbe  foregoing,  has  been  that  I  might,  as  pre^ 
ioualy  statadi  bnug  the  pmidplo,  whao  it  shall  have  he^^ 
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thus  prepared,  to  bear  upon  that  matter  of  the  eontmaaftioD  cf 
our  subject,  presently  to  be  resomed,  that  will  indeed,  as  inU 
appear,  relates  expressly  to  what  is  personal  with  all  of  mu 

The  case  present  with  ns  has  been,  yon  will  Teaaaamher, 
that  the  occasion  of  the  ronsing  the  sense  of  repngnancy  within 
ns,  was  the  bringing  of  the  view  respecting  the  actual  oanae  of 
Religion  into  that  abstract  yiew  where  it  does  affect  otmelves, 
in  common  with  all  our  fellow  beings.  As  long  as  we  looked 
back  npon  Fear  as  connected  only  with  far-removed  occupien 
of  human  conditions,  the  matter  seemed  of  little  immediate 
ooncem.  But  the  instant  the  matter  wore  a  form  of  nniTetsal 
application,  our  instincts  respecting  it  started  up  into  alazm. 
And  tchy  they  have  done  so, — ichij,  in  fact,  they  had  jost  eanse 
for  doing  so, — is  what  we  have  now  farther  to  see:  since  the 
truth  is,  that  very  far  is  the  above  from  bringing  us  to  the  p<nnt 
of  appreciation  that  is  really  adequate  to  the  matter,  even  sup- 
posing that  it  may,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  indeed  admitted  as 
representing  the  actual  general  state  of  the  case.  For  joa  will 
have  perceived,  that,  notwithstanding  that  the  tracing  of  the 
scheme  as  to  the  ameliorating  nature  of  the  causative  principle 
of  Religion,  was  made  out  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Religion,  I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  qnahfy  my 
delineation  of  the  amelioration  with  conditions  that  precisely 
exclude  Religion  frx)m  participating  in  the  fuU  effect  of  it  I  And 
this  is  the  reason,  I  call  upon  you  to  consider,  tthy  personal 
satisfaction  cannot  go  along  with  the  abstract.  The  very 
nature  of  Religion  forbids  it.  Paradoxical  as  it  sonnds,  the 
only  kind  of  success  which  it  lies  within  the  possibility  of 
Religion  to  achieve,  is,  that  it  frustrate  itself  I  And  yet  why 
should  I  call  this  a  paradox,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  plainest 
meaning  that  can  be  given  in  any  way  to  Religion,  to  say  thns 
that  it  is  the  very  thing  to  which  success,  otherwise  comited  as 
success,  is  an  inherent  impossibility?  Consisting,  as  we  aU 
know  that  Religion  does,  in  Aspiration,  is  there  any  thing  thai 
is  really  less  paradorical,  than  in  saying  that  if  sncoess  in 
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eAtaimng  tte  ecnd  were  possible,  AsptiBtit>ii  beliig  extiiigi]jsbDd» 
Betigion  in  tbo  vety  same  mi  woold  also  cease  to  be  B^ligiou, 
and  tliereisi  would  tbercfote  cease  to  bo  I 

We  Baw«  btfctrei  tbat  the  pcciilia.rly  Intellectual  pari  of 
Beiigioti  hud  in  it  the  neceRsity  of  itfirtiiig  mtli  that*  in  its 
gt^cTal  view  of  thnigft*  wMoh  was  ati  actual  ftdsity  ;^t  was  a 

[iituridlT-iicconipftujing  djjieovt;ry  timt  the  moral  side  of  Reli- 
gion  nhould  also  ha  compelled  to  begin  with  an  unworthy 
motive-priiiciplo  that  should  hate  in  course  of  time  to  be 
reversed :— according  to  that  univorsal  mod©  of  Nature,  naed- 
ilig  ey&y  time  to  be  spelt  oat  afrctsli,  by  which  every  where 
0itda  are  worked  out  by  meaiii  ih^  are  coniraiy  to  the  enda, 

ut  now  the  Btilf-firustrating  ftiarm^r  tibat  bebugs  eo  specially 
io  Beligioo,  as  to  niiiko  it  suJtly  what  it  is,  comes  with  a  fore© 
so  essentia],  that  in  truth  if  we  do  tiot  idlow  it  to  porrade  our 
wbofe  ieoaa  respoetiiig  it*  we  shall  make  nothing  of  the  cutln^ 
matter  of  tb*?  portion  of  our  subjeet  which  has  now  to  follow : — 
the  pt)rtion  iihich,  as  I  have  said,  is  i'minentiy  tfu  part  of 
l»i«nng  personid  ooncem  to  us. 

The  matter,  upon  the  threshold  of  which  we  ha?e  now  only 
jn«t  entered,  has,  I  urge,  been  hitherto  treated  by  us, — that  ia, 
by  mankind  in  general, — ^in  the  way  that  la  really  destructive 
to  reUgions  feeling,  of  Hupposing  that  Fear,  in  relation  to 
Beligion,  was  actually  capable  of  fulilUng  the  transmutation 
inherently  proper  to  it,  circumstances  permitting,  mto  Hope. 
To  me,  on  the  contnuy,  the  result  of  all  the  re^tion  that  1 
hftTO  h«eQ  able  to  mako,  has  been,  that  just  for  this  roasnu, 
tiuft  oircntostances  do  mf  permit,  is  it  the  case  tliat  there  hai 
oodtrred  what  futjs  occurred  i- — namely,  that  the  truncation,  so* 
to-apeak,  of  Hope*  aa  to  the  actual  **^>ri  of  Hopis^  b  tjueation 
in  the  matter,  hats  been  tlie  aource  of  Lbf  creatiuti  of  the  divarttnl- 
gpirituality  of  object  in  the  nature  of  Itcligiou,  which  really 
giTGs  the  sole  value  to  itoligion.  Fear,  in  the  cam  of  Koligion, 
biUDg  deprivod  of  tbo  actual  power  of  transition  Into  Eopei 
Mked  impliiHi  that  the  snccesi  in  tbo  remoring  of  the 
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object  of  Fear  was  that  which  the  intellect  should  see  i 
reach,  never  consequently  actually  ceases  to  be  Fear;  Altfimn^ 
it  shows  within  itself  still  that  amelioration  undergone  in  the 
course  of  Beligion^s  passing  on  always,  as  it  does,  on  the  ned 
from  Fear  and  towards  Hope,  which  is  marked  bj  the  gtumng 
of  what  wo  may  call  a  prevailing  degree  of  Hope/ul9U98  in  the 
mode  of  the  mind's  religious  regard  towards  the  Fatnre,  as 
contrasted  from  what  had  been  a  prevailing  degree  of  Fewifvl- 
ness.  And  a  most  valid  change  this  is ! — since,  just  what  the 
sensation  of  Hunger  has  grown  into,  (to  keep  to  oar  original 
example,)  when  it  has  become  the  animal  luxury  of  healthfol 
appetite,  with  appropriate  food  spread  out  in  reach  of  the  palate, 
compared  with  the  craving  voracity  of  the  original  pang: — such, 
we  may  say,  is  the  blessed  yearning  of  spiritual  aspiration,  with 
its  appropriate  enjoyment  now  found  within  access,  compared 
with  the  primitive  sense  of  fierce  destitution  that  first  drove 
human  nature  at  all  to  seek,  in  spiritual  things,  the  connter- 
active  replenishment  that  it  was  destined  to  seek,  against  the 
evil  that  was  ever  to  press  upon  it  in  the  physical.  A  hopeful 
Religion  is  a  spiritual  llcligion ;  while  b.  fearing  Beligion  is  thai 
which  holds  down  the  soul  to  corporealism.  But  still,  if  Fear 
could  have  been  actually  extinguished,  the  proper  counteraction 
to  Fear,  which  I  say  Beligion  essentially  is,  would  have  no 
longer  any  thing  to  counteract,  and  would  therefore  cease  to 
exist. 

Here,  then,  is  the  limitation  to  be  rigorously  preserved  by 
us  in  all  that  we  have  yet  to  seek : — simply,  this  so  apparent 
a  truism,  that  Religion,  in  all  that  is  required  of  it,  most  not 
be  required  to  do  that  which  reason  shows  us  would  be  a  nulli- 
fication of  itself.  It  was  indeed  formerly  supposed  that  Religion 
had  within  itself  the  prerogative  to  control  the  whole  field  of 
outer  circumstance, — to  alter,  for  individual  benefit,  the  entire 
disposition  of  things  laid  out  as  under  Nature's  general  law. 
But  scarcely  will  this  be  adhered  to,  at  least  in  abstract  prin- 
ciple, by  even  the  merely  average  intelligence  of  the 
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day.     Tho  only  demand  therefore  Is^ — and  tmlj  it  is  a  greai 

demand  I — tkat  the  abBtraot  prinetplo  bu  sneered  to  do  tliat 
whleh  it  m  ita  highest  and  moat  iudiBpeDeRble  foBction  to  do : 

Iimmely,  to  act  aa  a  t^ontrtd  upon  persoaal  sclf-willcdness. 
W©  begun,  first  of  iiU,  with  seeing  it  as  the  prime  introdtic- 
lory  point  to  be  ussnmed  oii  the  guiding  principle  of  our  subject^ 
that  th€  proper  aim  of  ikvligion  upon  its  purely  mielkctna]  or 
abstract  sido^  wan  an  unattaijiable  one;  namdy,  that  notliiiig ever 
can  give  to  us  lh@  true  Kjiowledge  of  God  which  neverihelesi 
Religion  binds  tia  ever  Co  aeek.  This  was  our  hvpothesis : — 
ground  that  had  beau  already  amply  prepared  for  iis.  But  we 
lire  eomiug  now  ta  graund  that  has  not  bean  already  so  well 
Iprcpared;  however  it  be,  as  I  believe  it  to  be^  sneh  ai  in  itself  m 
liatiuaily  sure.  The  properly  personal  aim  of  Rtligiou  m  enrely 
k  to  be  owned  as  unattainable  in  reailiy  as  the  intellectual.  1  have 
ready  argnodt  upon  the  Jirst-eonstdcred  department,  that  not- 
the  seif-frustnitioji  encountiired  by  the  InteEeet, 
}  nnattainableoess  of  its  object  not  iu  the  least  impeded 
both  the  aervjce^ibleness  and  the  intrmsie  truth  of  Religion ; — I 
tm  going  to  argue,  in  the  same  way,  that  just  Euch  wUi  be  the 
Ciie  with  our  sense  of  Eeligion  that  is  morally  personal* 


7b  may,  then^  now  retom  to  the  point  where  the  digres- 
UtfSi  into  these  two  points  of  preliminary  principle  seemed 
Eiac#8sary.  Baring  seen,  on  the  one  hondf  what  is  the  needed 
baroeter  of  pure  flpeeuIatiYeness  In  our  quest;  and,  on  the 
&tber,  the  abstract  unobjeclionableiiegs  of  the  i>rinciple  which 
bas  henceforth  to  embody  iteeH  vitally  as  the  very  heart  of  our 
Qca]ati0n:  we  are,  as  I  hope,  in  the  sniiicient  ^te  of  pre- 
ntion  for  restiming  the  search  we  have  entered  upon  as  to  the 
ive  history  of  roiigion.    And  let  ma  mk  you  to  Db«orva 
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this,  that  in  what  I  have  heretofore  said,  I  am  ^oite  aware  dt 
its  uttor  insufficiency  as  it  stands.  I  see  as  well  as  tfrniNkni 
you  have  seen,  that  I  have  done  nothing  at  all  mare  tbaa  pomt 
to  what  appears  to  me  as  the  sufficing  cause  of  the  mould  taken 
hy  religious  principle  in  the  beginning  of  its  caieer.  The 
original  source  whence  religious  movement  in  the  mind  ahould 
at  all  have  taken  place,  is  still  to  seek; — ^though  surely  dose 

enough  at  hand  1 But  it  will  be  convenient  shorilj  to  nea- 

pitulate  the  ground  already  gone  over. 

Enough  for  our  purpose  may  be  concisely  summed  up 
thus: — The  human  mind,  advancing  upon  its  march  of  im- 
provement, or,  in  other  words,  commencing  its  acquisition  of 
a  sense  of  the  operation  of  Time  (these  being,  you  remember, 
essentially  equivalent  propositions  with  us) ;  and,  mulriTig  gg^ 
advance  under  that  which  was  the  condition  ProvidentiaUy 
prescribed  to  it,  of  the  battling  egoisms  of  Parent  and  Child: 
could  actually  effect  such  advance  in  no  other  way,  than,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  giving  itself  up  to  the  idea  of  a  Sovereign 
Potency  residing  in  ages  gone  by.  And  the  result  was  the 
primeval  Form  of  religion  which,  however  genuine  and  salntaiy 
at  the  time,  was  nevertheless,  according  to  the  standard  by 
which  we  have  now  to  measure  our  terms,  in  comparing  th^ 
past  kind  of  religion  with  what  religion  ought  to  be,  an  influence 
most  feeble,  and  even  actually  depressing  to  the  energies  of 
men : — just  as  its  fundamental  principle  of  Superiority- in- the- 
Past  was  essentially  false,  and  therefore  such  as,  to  those 
recognizing  its  falseness,  it  would  be  a  manifest  self-contradic- 
tion to  associate  with  any  quality  other  than  that  of  feebleness. 
The  kind  of  religion  accruing  from  this  originally  erroneous, 
and  as  yet  un-corrected,  notion  of  the  actual  relationship  of 
things  in  the  cosmical  ordering  of  the  whole,  was,  namely,  but 

that  which  it  is  evidently  natural  that  it  should  have  been, 

the  gospel  of  self- degradation,  instinct  with  servility  and  humili- 
ation, which  formed  the  appropriate  basis  to  be  hereafter  so 
gloriously  contrasted,  as  it  was  contrasted,  by  the  spirit  of 
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aspiration  destined  to  proceed  in  the  riper  stmctttre  of  religion 
ont  of  Christianity. 

But  beyond  this  historical  perception  as  to  the  baseness  of 
the  character  of  religion  in  its  earliest  form  of  manifestation, 
we  have  gone  on  to  recognize  it  for  the  abstract  principle  of  the 
matter,  so  far  as  analogical  probability  goes,  that  Foar  is  the 
very  origin,  and  constantly  influential  producer  of  Religion. 
What  remains  for  us  now,  therefore,  to  do,  is  to  set  before 
ourselves  distinctly  the  precise  fact  in  Nature  which,  by  the 
natural  constitution  of  things,  actually  formed  the  Circumstan- 
tial Object  upon  which  this  human  Fear,  both  primeval  and 
permanent,  has  rested. 

The  prime-moving  Fear  which  even  now  is  at  work  in  the 
bosoms  of  every  one  of  us,  making  Religion  the  consequence 
upon  itself  that  we  cannot  part  with  if  we  would,  is  the  Fear  of 
Death.  Death  is  the  thought  that,  unescapable  as  it  is,  makes 
it  for  ever  impossible  to  us  to  cease  thinking  also  about  God. 
As  long  as  we  have  to  die,  we  must  also,  unless  we  cease  to  be 
thinking  beings  at  all,  have  that  to  think  of,  which  is  outside 
of,  and  superior  to,  the  thought  of  Death.  Here  is  it,  I  say, 
that  lies  the  Origin  of  Religion  which  in  every  way  we  shall 
find  adequate  to  stand  as  the  rational  foundation  our  intellect 
is  seeking,  if  only  the  moral  control  I  have  lately  spoken  of  be 
duly  gained : — ^that  is,  if  we  be  indeed  armed  against  making 
our  personal  predilections  the  obstacle  that  shall  prevent  our 
accepting  such  understanding. 

We  have  been  hitherto  demanding  of  Religion  ( — it  is  the 
truth  of  the  matter  that  cannot  be  denied! — )  that  it  should 
remove  the  great  Object  of  our  universal  Fear  away  from 

us ! No :  not  thus  is  it  that  Religion  will  give  answer  to  us^ 

according  to  any  view  of  Religion  that  makes  it  not  only  a 
personally-craving  impulse,  but  also  a  mode  of  rational  seeking 
for  Divine  intelligence  upon  the  matter.  The  Religion  that 
does  accord  with  Divine  intelligence,  is  that  which  for  ever 
requires  fr^m  its  professors,  not  the  persisting  cry  of  entreaty 
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for  the  passing  away  of  the  actual  cup  of  agony,  but  the  find 
submission  in  this  matter  of  snfifering,  (so  deep  in  hmnan  naftiin 
that  hmnan  nature  conld  not  exist  without  it,)  that  here  also  the 
suffering  mortal  must  resign  himself,  and  say  **  Not  my  wiD, 
but  a  Higher  will,  be  done!*'  If  it  cannot  do  for  ub  the  ettoA- 
ing  of  this  spirit,  Beligion,  I  say,  must  deny  itself,  as  haying 
proved  itself  really  of  nothing  worth.  We  mmt  die : — ^if  W6 
cannot  yet  make  the  offering  up  of  our  life  a  volnntazy  sumD- 
der  towards  that  Supreme  Ordering  of  things,  which,  if  W6 
do  not  actually  see,  yet  we  cordially  believe,  to  be  Good, — if 
we  cannot  yet,  I  say,  do  and  believe  thus,  let  us,  at  all  events, 
then  lay  open  our  souls  that  a  help  may  come  to  our  unbelifif : 
as  I,  for  one,  feel  assured  that  it  vill  come. 

Truly,  however,  I  admit,  as  I  have  already  signified  the 
necessity  of  admitting,  that  we  are  here  falling  upon  the  most 
deadly  contradiction  to  our  Intuitions !  Every  kind  of  pieviooB 
obstacle  that  has  hitherto  opposed  itself,  in  the  course  of  this 
new  rendering  of  the  purport  of  Beligion,  as  residing  in  the 
character  of  our  acknowledged  instincts,  is  but  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  greatest  of  all  obstacles  of  the  kind,  now 
lying  full  in  the  path- way  before  us.  Are  we  then  still, — the 
question  has  come, — ^to  pass  on,  and  seemingly  trample  open 
this  instinct,  which  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  here  dis- 
puting as  reaUy  the  deep-laid,  and  all  but  universal  promptii^ 
of  our  nature  that  it  is  commonly  asserted  to  be, — ^the  human 

desire  for  Immortality ! But  the  fact  is,  as  I  have  intimated, 

that  the  ruthlessness  apparent  in  the  treatment  here  pnrsaed, 
is  exactly  that  which  does  not  really  exist.  It  is  assuredly  my 
object,  so  far  from  in  any  way  trampling  upon,  or,  what  I  think 
is  as  reprehensible,  avoiding  the  instinct,  most  folly  now  to 
encounter  and  seek  to  do  it  justice.  Have  I  not,  as  eveiy 
human  being  has,  the  fullest  of  personal  interest  to  do  it  justice  I 
If  I  had  within  my  compass  of  known  possibility,  any  means 
by  which  I  could  wring  out  from  Nature  any  sign  of  a  ooosent 
to  my  own  instinctive  desire,  that  this  my  personal  self,  whidk 
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is  to  me  all  IMt  I  am  able  aettialjj  to  feel  out  of  the  sum  of 
Iiappmefii  and  noblenesfl  eiistait,  was  reaUy  endowed  with  die 
thoiitativ^  panniflsion  of  Nature  to  live  and  enjoy  itself  for 
er,^ — am  I  nut  tmdj  as  any  ChriiitiauB  can  be»  thanJdiillj  to 
echo  the  psan  of  self-gmtoJation  that  thus  would  arise  to  me 
as  to  them»  for  the  victory  Beemmg  to  be  obtained  oyer  the 
natural  aanihilator  of  my  i>er&c>njil  onjdymentl  Certainly,  my 
D&tnial  egoism  would  enatch  at  the  boon  as  what  it  eoold  not 

ehoo«e  but  eeizo  «pon,  if  only  it  were  offered*^ Bnt,  if  it  La 

vol  of^^? — Must  I  therefore  lapse  back  from  what  is  indeed 
eyeu  the  Chrktmt  staEtdord,  and  suffer  myself  weakly  aad 
impiously  to  repine,  as  the  u^ii-eovenant  hero  repbed,  **  It 
would  have  been  good  for  me  never  to  have  been  bom*'? — 
Sm^,  to  mmrmiif  mm\  after  all  that  iheBe  intervening  agea 
tiaTd  done  for  us  in  the  way  of  atrengthemng  omr  religious 
dispogitioDj,  just  ai  Job  in  his  otm  time  more  excusably  mur- 
mured, would  be  indeed  a  ainking  of  ourselves  m  much  beneath 
Job,  as  our  preseBi  condition  of  religious  progresa  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  better  than  his  was. 

If  it  waa  an  intrinsic  truth  as  to  the  nature  of  Religion,  thai 
ahould  couvey  to  human  bdj^*  (as  we  just  now  saw,)  in 
of  the  satisfaction  sought  out  by  them  in  reganl  to  reli- 
mattera,  eonstimlly  nothing  else  than  an  Ink^mal  Snbsli* 
the  actual  sntiafiiction : — so,  I  say,  now  that  we  bring 
abstract  iirinciple  to  bear  upon  the  real  matter  now  in 
with  QSi  (<--namcly.  this  matter  of  DeatJi*  the  reli- 
of  the  nature  of  which,  if  it  be  doubted*  is  indeed 
that  wUkh  I  am  going  to  prove: — )  it  has  become  with  us  aa 
it  were  the  even  self-evideut  bypoUM^sis,  implying  every  thing 
that  ift  logically  iieeeBBairy  in  notldiJg  more  thuu  the  very  stating 
of  tt|  thrtt  th<a  human  intidtir>n  in  respect  of  tluR  peculiar  matter 
f  Religious  Fear  is  that  which  mml  have  to  be  tliwarted.  This, 
arguot  is  the  inevitable  proposition,  that  as  matter  of  general 
n,  in  regard  to  the  proper  eousisteuL-y  Won^ug  to  the 
Plan  of  the  Whole  of  things^  is  what  reasuUf  m  reosuDt 
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cannot  do  otherwise  than  he  satisfied  with.  And  yel;^  ami 
there  is  here  also,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  tracmg  out  of  tti 
first  ahstract  principle,  a  kind  of  inteUeoinal  BatisfiMstian,  ikd, 
though  intellectual,  is  still  not  so  purely  such,  as  that  this  hjfpo- 
thetical  statement  can  alone  serve  it: — so,  I  say,  there  is  tobi 
had,  here  just  as  there,  the  kind  of  confirmation  in  dataH,  Ail 
tciU  effectually  support  the  statement ; — and  that  thus  wiD,  tD 
a  very  great  extent,  help  us  onward  toicards  the  sort  of  moiiBy 
personal  satisfaction,  which  though  hy  hypothesis  it  is  nns^ 
tainable,  is  by  hypothesis,  also,  capable  of  being  to  a  ocftna 
extent  approximated.  But  before  proceeding  to  this  matte  d 
detail,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  a  little  farther  with  the  noticn  is 
ordinary  prevalence  upon  the  subject. 

There  is,  in  truth,  it  appears  to  me,  a  prevailing  oonoeptkn 
as  to  the  matter,  that  forms  an  actual  fallacy,  of  the  kind  thsk 
we  need  above  every  thing  to  see  distinctly  as  such,  hefinre  we 
can  hope  to  come  to  a  real  understanding: — I  mean,  the  oon- 
ception  as  to  *' intuition*'.  There  is,  in  the  ordinary  emj^* 
mcnt  of  this  term,  a  degree  of  assumption  implied  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  which,  according  to  my  view,  I  cannot  hdp 
regarding  as  most  specially  a  vivid  instance  of  the  inevitable 
resting  in  error,  which  by  natural  law  constitutes  always  the 
first  stage  of  all  our  abstract  or  relational  ideas.  The  word 
'*  mtuition'*  implies,  indeed,  even  per  se,  that  there  is  actually 
an  outward  fact  in  correspondence  with  the  human  cone^ptioo. 
If  it  be  supposed  to  mean  an  inward  teaching,  it  implies  hotii 
a  teacher  and  a  lesson  as  already  existing  things,  to  which  the 
circumstance  alone  remaining  in  requisition  is  that  the  hmnan 
mind  be  capable  of  receiving  the  inculcation.  If  it  be  sapposed 
to  mean  a  lookinff  into  things,  still  there  is  the  same  impliea- 
tion :  namely,  that  there  is  a  truth  of  the  kind  imagined,  wait- 
ing ready  to  be  looked  into.  And  this  is  b^^ging  the  whob 
question.  The  shifting  of  the  meaning  which  I  say  is  leqin* 
site,  is  that  it  should  be  made  to  contain  within  it  an  acknow* 
lodgment  of  the  mind's  subjection  to  the  universal  oonditiaii  of 
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If  ib&t  li  \b  its  mt*fi  *mprm9m^  of  tJuogs  withoati  nud  Hi 

ba  Uuugs  tbtfQi9(3lrii3«  mOi  which  it  has  to  da&l.    The  on 

this  n«kiiiOwl<Klgmient«  I  mgo^  Uirows  119  back  ftl  onee  asd 

skrly  into  the  spbt^re  of  mirttcle : — tEtterlj  LUsiclaimed,  as 

aware  thitt  mch  relapse  U,  by  ihose  of  the  present  daj 

tiOft  ia  eetting  forth  the  viUne  of  Beilgion  by  IntiiiUoii,  regard 

I  tus  in  that  respeei  Bpooiolly  adapted  ns  the  anULgonieti^  notioQ 

Religion  by  MiroLcle*     Direct  communication  of  tm'j  kind,  I 

BTito  siic:h  to  eon&id<jr,  in  of  the  very  eii^ace  of  Miracle ;  and 

tfons,  if  w«  sufficiently  refli.*«t,  that  which  relatea  to  indht 

itll  less  tbiin  tbjit  which  relutes  Uj  aiiy  otbef  matter  t>f 

^towal.     Direct  cammiiiocaLiou  of  tmth,  if  we  tronsidor  it, 

wonld   form,  I  say,  a»  manife&t   »a  infringement  npoo  Lho 

admowltd^ed  law  of  Experience  1  n§  a&y  oIIht  sc^ti  of  infringe^ 

muni  that  wii  ctiu  {!onei^ivt)  to  otrntelves.     Enowtedgo  that  had 

been  natnndly  gaijQed,  must,  M-yordlng  to  what  has  \m^a 

^tmd  hero  ajS  the  true  law  of  Exporictine,  have  eonsisied  in 

1  aiily ;  a  eymbolical  iotc^rprolatitm  put  by  the  htiman  mind 

LiEi  thi^  impresaiona*  of  whatever  sort  they  migbt  be,  oxIeimaUy 

ETcred  It)  it     And  accordingly,  th«  passing  over  of  Iho  recog- 

of  ilm  essential  part  of  the  traofiaetidu,  the  intermediatd 

[jlism,  wheaflTor  we  do-  -pmm  it  OTer,  must,  by  this  xIbw^ 

\  OS  to  remain  as  fully  within  Uie  rcglatt  of  proper  miper* 

yK^i»m  ad  If  wti  bad  never  imagined  otirselTen  to  have  abac- 

tintMi  it,     I  my  thi^ttfore.  eaniosUy,— -if  there  is  hrre  a  point 

»bero  of  all  others  tlje  thing  iii^iidod  by  aa  ia  irulk,  and  wh^ro 

( onr9«lv«e  is  a  uiiBchiof  to  oar  moral  nature  greater 

ken  we  can  trndergo,  l^t  us  take  heed  bow  we  atifiex 

flreeTves  to  rely  implicitly  upon  what  Nattiw  would  seemt 

^'XiT  intuHect,  to  he  thus  bidding  us  gpeciallr  not  to 

.illy  u]:KJti,    if  tlje  mttttcT  really  lie  as  is  tendiug  now 

iippt-nir,  tiicj  ititmmn  wtt  feci,  till  of  us,  towMrde  an  evorlast' 

H>,  ig  that  which  baa  been  instiikd  into  as  by  the 

^pnx'isely,  nf  tliose  out  of  Uin  maua  of  our  insilnctil 

which,  insteml  of  being  the  most  tnistwortby,  are  in  fact  the 
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least  80.    And  accordingly,  in  this  case,  the  only  Mcnriftf  ii 

ns  practically,  can  be  m  the  following  out  the  mle  that  I  hm 

/  before  signified:  namely,  in  nsing  onr  intelleotaal  |N«ee|itia 

f^  as  the  legitimate  guide  which  Nature  has  provided  ns  Willi  foi 

the  controlling  of  those  specially  personal  promptiiigB  of  oon. 

' ;  To  make  the  ground  we  are  going  upon  mxre,  it  seemi  ii 

/  me  therefore  much  better  to  limit  the  terms  we  use  to  aoeh  ii 

'  point  the  certainty  of  the  matter  to  that  pihrticnlar  whend 

alone  we  can  prove  the  right  to  make  assertion  of  oertainlj 

I  and  this,  it  is  evident,  we  may  do,  if  we  restrict  ourselves  ti 

the  saying  that  what  we  recognize  in  ourselves,  is  simply  th 

f.  instinctive  desire  for  Immortality.     Thus  being   limited,  th 

'  natural  impulse  will  indeed,  as  I  have  wished  to  give  wuniBfl 

acquire  a  character  totally  the  reverse  of  that  hitherto  attri 

buted  to  it;  but  this,  I  still  say,  is,  by  the  present  prineiple, 

change  that  in  no  way  implies — ^that  is  indeed  the  contrary  frn 

implying — an  actual  extinction,  as  taking  place  with  regard  t 

what  has  so  long  proved  itself  the  incontestible  vivifier  of  tl 

our  highest  powers  of  life.    It  is  not  here — I  mean,  it  is  no 

in  this  first  part  of  my  present  work, — that  I  can  enter,  as 

hope  to  do  later,  into  the  practical  delineation  of  what  tk 

belief  I  speak  of  grows  into,  when  carried  on  under  the  operatio 

of  this  change  in  its  character ;  but  this  much  I  most  say  i 

once,  as  indeed  belonging  to  the  general  scheme  of  thon^ 

requiring  to  be  here  laid  out : — ^there  is  really,  in  the  limitatio 

|«  and  correction  here  aimed  at  of  the  idea  as  generally  entei 

tained,  not  at  all  more  of  a  tendency  to  crush  the  hope  < 

Immortality  in  its  true  character  out  of  the  human  heart,  tha 

I  have  before  protested  that  the  same  kind  of  correction  as  1 

the  ordinary  idea  of  obtaining  real  knowledge  of  God,  was  i 

fact  the  Atheism  that  it  cannot  help  appearing  to  be  in  the  eji 

of  orthodox  believers.    Let  us  say  that  our  Hope  of  Imma 

tality  requires  to  be  known  by  us  now  as  a  Symbolical  Hop 

instead  of  as  a  real  Hope : — I  maintain  that  the  real  benefit  of  tl 

Hope  will  increase  within  us,  just  by  its  thus  attaining  that  wliic 
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^  evefj  where  dfl6  the  sign  of  eli3vatiou, — tho  higher  abetratit- 

88,  namelj.  m  tissel/^  which  ie  always  uceompaak^  hj  a  deeper 

pSicioiiHiieeB  in  ottiifrttnt  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of  it.     For 

itotho  prime  (twi  of  there  bebg  an  absolute  troth  in  the 

asttnct,— of  Natare'd  sort,  though  Eot  of  our  sort,— I  thi^ 

wUl  gtiHee  to  refer  to  the  fullowmg  idea  thus  generaUy 

i5XprtiSBed,  as  that  which  I  brieve  indicates  the  eke  which  m 

lime  Nature  will  reveal  to  us :  namely,  that  the  contiimity  of 

the  Life  now  within  us,  althottgh  truly  pregt^rve^I  aa  to  the  htt 

of  its  being  earned  forward  into  new  existence  without  the 

diminiahing  of  any  thing  tiiat  forms  its  absolute  essence,  will 

nevertheless  be  so  changed  as  to  jdl  the  attributes  that  make  us 

Imow  it  as  our  Life,  as  to  render  it  in  fact  a  mere  figure  of  speech 

so  to  disnommate  it*     And  empty  aa  this  symbolicid  Hope 

aiituriilly  afypuara  of  the  kind  of  vivifying  t#ict  tjxperieneed 

heretofore*  while  we  have  adbereil  to  the  %ure  of  speech  as  if 

tie  truth  it  contained  were  a  liteml  truth,  yet  Btill  the  finding 

\ud  tht^re  m  a  gtinnine  relation  between  the  symbol  and  the 

Qg  sjmboUjEed  ( — ^bow  otherwise  would  it  be  a  symbol? — 

ely  if  any  logic  in  the  world  is  clear,  it  is  that  a  83  mbol  could 

I  arifio  without  that  certain  resemblance  to  aetmil  fact  in  tba 

r,  which  resemblance  in  truth  alone  makes  it  a  symbol  I — ) 

[iding,  I  say^  that  there  is  this  genuino  relation  between 

tha  symbolical  Hope  of  living  for  ever  in  an  existence  that  is 

[iropcrly  and  personally  oar  own,  and  the  Hope  that  appears 

^Mi  absolutely  true  one,  that  our  proper  pinititiat  edstence  wilJ 

^^pr  ever  retain  a  certain  and  vital  connexion  with  Jili  existence 

^^B^as  to  come  alter  it,  is  an  ^explanation  of  our  Hope  that,  I 

^^Hlp,  ought  both  to  aatiafy  onrselves  and  to  vindicate  Nature* 

OA  to  at  all  events  this  which  I  say  k  the  mam  pointy— namely, 

as  to  there  being,  with  certainty,  nothing  that  we  have  the  ngM 

to  consider  as  Mtushr  in  it. 

I  To  pass  on,  then,  to  tlie  matter  of  the  general  consistency 

I      with  the  whole  Plan  of  Nattare,  of  the  *'  intuition  *\  henceforth 

meaning  indeed,  aa  here  proposedi  nothing  whateTor 
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beyond  the  implanted  insiinet,  to  be  regarded  moUty  as  tta 
«« Desire  for  Immortality'* ; — it  appears  to  me  plam  ihai,  hImb 
thus  limited,  there  is  really  no  gromid  at  all  on  which  ne  en 
properly  set  it  apart  in  any  way  from  the  desire  of  ^onni^nnaA 
Iii£9  which  acts  upon  ns  miiversally,  and  which  is  indeed  the 
condition  of  our  feeling  towards  Life  which  alone  makes  wttj 
measure  of  continuation  of  Life  a  possibility.  Bat,  avoidiBg 
the  teleological  argument,  let  us  look  upon  the  matter  sini^ 
as  to  the  natural  origin  and  growth  of  the  feeling.  To  bij 
that  a  being  in  a  state  of  content  with  actual  posttiGn,  desini 
an  indefinite  continuation  of  that  position,  seems  to  me  io 
inevitable  a  proposition,  (making  allowance  for  a  certain  neees- 
sary  anthropomorphism  in  the  statement  of  it,)  thai  we  on^ 
to  class  it  in  hci  as  the  first  Law  of  Motion  in  the  mind: — • 
Law,  namely,  of  vis  inertia,  quite  as  applicable  here  as  in  the 
crudest  physics.  The  mind  in  a  state  of  actual  content,  desirei) 
or  expects,  to  continue  in  that  state  for  ever,  unless  ontwaid 
prohibition  forbids  it  so  to  expect.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
keep  the  phrases  we  use  down  to  the  point  required.  By 
saying  the  mind  '<  desires'*  or  '*  expects",  I  do  not  in  the  least 
mean  any  conscious  desire  or  expectation  to  be  implied;  and  by 
saying  the  mind  expects  continuance  <'  for  ever",  I  do  not  m 
the  least  mean  that  the  mind  requires  to  have  any  sense  of 
Infinity  such  as  the  accomplished  reason  of  the  present  day 
entertains  it.  I  mean  only,  that  the  mind,  as  a  universai  rule, 
thinks  not  of  any  arrest  to,  or  diversion  of,  its  actoaUy  apjne- 
ciated  condition,  unless  such  arrest  or  diversion  be  externally 
enforced  upon  it.  In  this  sense  it  is  obvious  that  the  UmtA 
human  fsiculty  has  the  most  perfect,  just  because  the  moet 
undisturbed,  sense  of  Infinity.  It  has  not  yet  begun  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  of  those  forms  of  limitation,  the  recogni- 
tion of  which  is  always  that  which  constitutes  Thought.  Ihe 
expectation  of  a  new-bom  babe,  or  of  an  ignorant  savage,  to 
live  for  ever,  is  of  a  very  di£ferent  kind  from  the  sapposei 
intuition  of  an  enlightened  adult;  but  still  it  has  the  sw 
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oharacteristio  needed,  that  the  mind  possessed  by  it  sees  no 
cause  of  limitation.  And  nntil  the  mental  vU  inertuB  of  its 
state  of  rest  is  overcome,  how  is  it  possible  that  it  ever  should 
see  any  cause  for  it!  If  the  Post-pliocene  savage  was  in  this 
respect  upon  the  same  terms  of  immortal  anticipation  with  the 
religious  believer  of  to-day,  the  explanation  of  the  community 
of  trust  between  them  seems  to  me  to  have  its  true  interpre- 
tation, not  in  the  nobleness  of  the  savage  mind, — except  com- 
paratively with  the  degree  of  brutishnessr  that  was  incapable  of 
such  a  thing  as  anticipation  at  all, — ^but  in  the  still  incapacity 
or  reluctance  of  the  modem  religionist  to  submit  his  natural 
desire  to  the  limitation  which  increased  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  Nature  in  the  matter  must  bring  to  him.  Not  even  yet, — 
not  even  after  the  thousands  of  centuries  that  geological  explor- 
ings  show  us  to  have  intervened  since  first  of  all  the  mind  of 
man  began  to  speculate  respecting  its  own  Futurity, — not  even 
yet  have  we  learned  to  offiar  up  truly  from  our  hearts  the  prayer 
towards  the  Ordainer  of  our  Futurity,  which  Religion,  if  true 
Religion,  ought  to  enable  us  to  offer  up, — *<  Teach  me  the 
measure  of  my  days,  that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am!" 

The  fact  in  human  nature,  thus,  which  I  consider  we  have 
before  us  to  go  upon,  is  that  which  we  must  pourtray  to 
ourselves  as  follows: — The  intuitive  Desire  for  Immortality, 
limited,  as  we  have  now  limited  it,  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
a  desire,  is  in  truth  but  the  reverse  side  of  the  otherwise- 
named  Fear  of  Death ;  except  for  this,  which  does  indeed  carry 
it  the  one  essential,  however  to  ordinary  thought  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, step  beyond  the  merely  nominal  distinction,  which 
consists  in  the  first  starting  of  the  change  in  the  quality  of 
anticipation,  ahready  described  as  the  passing  out  of  the  con- 
dition of  Fearfulness  into  that  of  Hopefrilness.  And  these  two 
circumstances,  taken  together,  give  to  the  matter  an  entire 
simpleness.  The  acquiring  of  this  new  aspect  to  itself,  on. the 
part  of  that  which  is  always  one  and  the  same  sentiment, 
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shows  to  OS  at  once  the  mode  in  which  we  see  that  Nitm 
may  have  worked  out  the  problem  we  are  mqairmg  mtoL 
The  Desire  of  Immortality  has,  by  the  muversal  ednsent  of  li 
all  events  Christian  experience,  become  associated,  and  to  ill 
appearance  indelibly  so,  with  the  presence  of  Religion.  And 
for  such  associate,  then,  do  I  also  nnreservedly  take  it.  For  the 
instant  that  Fear  converts  itself  into  De8ire,^-or  rather,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  does,  with  infinite  gradnalness,  begin  so  to  eonvot 
itself, — I  perceive  how  it  is  possible,  under  the  milder  action  of 
the  at-first  too  mnch  perturbing  shock  npon  the  moral  nature,  &r 
there  to  be  the  instituting  of  the  marked  re-actionary  influeaca 
which  I  am  supposing  that  Beligion  is.  I  perceive,  that  is, — ^to 
state  the  matter  comprehensively, — ^how  a  naturally  implanted 
sentiment,  that  could  not  help  arising  within  man  as  soon  ifl 
he  began  to  be  man,  and  that  must  also,  by  the  same  necessifj, 
continue  for  ever  to  abide  with  him  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
be  man,  is,  and  by  still  no  other  than  the  same  necessity,  the 
likewise  natural  awakcner  within  him  of  all  those  higher  facul- 
ties, now  classed  by  us  in  regard  to  this  especial  bearing  u 
Beligion,  the  exercise  of  which,  although  it  cannot  in  the  naton 
of  the  case  surmount  the  Fear,  yet  counteracts  it  by  so  giett 
benefit  of  an  opposite  kind  to  the  Fear,  as  truly  supports  the 
claim  experimentally  put  forth  by  Beligion,  to  have  done  a 
better  thing  for  us  than  if  it  had  surmounted  the  Fear. 

The  Fear  of  Death,  I  say,  let  us  freely  acknowledge  to  our- 
selves, is  that  which  we  must  count  as  an  absolute  Pain.  Bat 
then,  I  argue,  so  far  from  this  being  truly  a  rational  objection 
with  regard  to  the  beneficence  of  its  ordination,  it  is  simply 
that  which  brings  the  present  matter  of  our  cosideration  into  a 
perfect  accordance  with  the  general  mode  of  ordination,  which 
otherwise  we  have  abundantly  recognized  as  beneficent.  For, 
( — let  me  be  pardoned  the  iteration,  if  it  be  felt  unnecessary: — ) 
is  it  possible  that  the  disturbance  of  mental  ins  inerti4B^  sup- 
posing it  to  occur,  should  do  otherwise  than  inflict  Pain? ie 

it,  again,  possible  that  the  interruption  to  actual  content,  whisii 
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the  prospect  of  cessation  to  actual  content  fonns,  shonld  act 
otherwise  than  as  a  disturbance  to  mental  vis  inertia  ? — and  these 
two  things  being  admitted,  is  there  indeed  any  thing  else,  as  a 
final  resnlt,  than  the  foregoing,  that  con  rationally  and  morally 
be  required  in  the  case?  The  only  thing,  I  say,  that  we  can 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  Pain,  is  that  it  be  calculated  to 
stir  up  the  counteraction  which,  here  as  elsewhere,  shall  be  in 
itself,  from  the  very  fact  of  the  activity  that  constitutes  its 
nature,  of  the  transmuted  character  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  Pleasure.  And  this  character  surely  does  belong  to  that 
noble  degree  of  Fortitude,  which  shall  suffice,  in  the  manner 
here  required,  for  the  surmounting  to  this  extent  of  the  actual 
feeling  of  Self; — while,  though  it  be  true,  as  it  u  evidently  true, 
that  it  is  but  in  the  rarest  exceptional  cases,  that  such  effect  of 
transition  as  this  is  really  experienced  as  having  been  accom- 
plished by  Religion,  yet  no  one  will  dispute  that  it  is  noto- 
riously within  the  capability  of  Religion  to  tend  to  effect  it. 
And  this  is,  in  fact,  all  that  my  principle  asks  for.  That  the 
effect  towards  which  Religion  is  directed  should  not  be  gained  all 
at  once,  is  the  special  point  that  really  gives  the  validity  I  claim 
to  the  whole  plan.  The  one  thing  meanwhile,  and  the  clearly 
simple  thing,  that  I  have  asserted  to  form  the  needed  matter 
of  discrimination  to  us  in  the  case,  is  merely  this : — ^that  whefeas 
in  its  refined  character,  as  happily  known  by  us  in  some  mea- 
sure now,  Religion  acts  towards  the  counteracting  of  the  Fear 
of  Death  in  a  manner  that  is  successful,  or  self-overcoming,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  rendered  more  gentle  and  elevated  by  its 
conjunction  with  our  more  loving  and  purer  sympathies;  Reli- 
gion, in  the  character  that  originally  belonged  to  it,  worked 
towards  the  same  end  in  a  manner  that  was  inadequate  to  its 
purpose,  in  proportion  as  its  operation  was,  on  the  contrary, 
rude,  \iolent,  and  external. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  matter  upon  which 
an  equally  careful  adjustment  of  our  manner  of  thinking  has 
become  needful:  I  mean,  respecting  the  pecoliarify  of  the  mould 
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into  which  we  have  made  it  otir  beginniiig  positioii  ihai  ] 
is  to  be  esteemed  as  having  betaken  itself,  in  order  to  Ik 
obtaining  for  itself  a  working  form.  We  hare  taken  it  as  ov 
fundamental  notion  of  the  fnnction  of  Religion,  thai  it  baf  to 
ereate  within  ns  an  acquiescence  in  the  lot  divinely  ordaiiMd 
for  ns;  while  we  have  seen  that  the  pre-eminent  matler  m 
which  onr  own  will  comes  into  conflict  with  the  divine  ordiiia- 
tion,  is  that  mode  of  successive  existence  whieh  compela  tte 
truncating  of  egotistic  enjoyment  of  existence,  m  iavoiir  of 
the  on-coming  generation  of  existing  beings,  which  standa  to  the 
actual  generation  in  the  filial  relation :  all  this  enforcing  npoD 
us,  as  the  problem  hence  requiring  to  be  accomplished,  the  friil 
palliation  of  the  originally  battling  temper  of  the  respedkn 
egoisms  of  parent  and  child,  into  the  spirit  that  shall  oonsit 
of  mutual  love,  established  between  them.  Bnt  have  we,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  to  reflect,  sufficiently  regulated  onr  notion 
as  to  what  it  is  that  mutual  love  between  parent  and  child  really 
implies?  How  entirely  diflerent,  I  would  invite  joa  to  con- 
sider, are  the  characters  of  the  two  component  parts  of  tfaii 
"  mutual  love" — the  love,  namely,  as  entertained  by  the  parent, 
and  that  as  entertained  by  the  child, — ^from  one  another!  Is 
not  the  Filial  love,  in  its  proper  character,  even  an  exprasBlj 
advene  thing  from  the  Parental  ?  So  far  from  there  behig  any 
thing  like  the  parity  of  constitution  that  the  phrase  of  '^mntoil 
love'*  on  the  surface  implies,  the  case  is  as  utterly  otherwise  ii 
the  condition  of  the  several  bemgs  has  been  seen  to  be  dis- 
similar. We  have  noted  a  little  while  ago,  how,  in  the  earliMt 
beginning  of  life  to  the  infant,  the  movement  that  impels  it  OFn 
towards  its  mother,  is  properly  Fear;  while  much  more  obvi- 
ously is  it  the  case  that  all  the  subsequent  motives  that  spedallf 
bind  the  child,  as  a  child,  in  connexion  with  the  controllers  of 
its  child-like  existence,  are  of  the  same  nature.  Bnt  to  tbe 
parent  the  exact  reverse  is  the  case.  The  parent  loves  from  the 
beginning.  And  yet,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sort  of  lo?e 
with  which  the  parent  b^ins,  is  that  which  never,  to  the  ksk^ 
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loses  the  character  of  mere  spontaneoiis  aTriTnalisin  that  of  rigjit 
marks  it  as  parental  love.  Filial  love,  on  the  oontrary,  when 
it  does  come,  is  an  abstract  sentiment.  So  far  from  being  pos- 
sessed, like  the  Parental,  as  a  gift  of  natore,  at  the  hour  of 
the  birth  of  circmnstance  that  calls  for  it,  it  is  a  thing  which 
has  to  be  distinctly  created,  in  the  proper  manner  of  all  original 
creation : — by  outward  inflaences,  namely,  imbibed  within  the 
limits  of  the  individnal's  own  experience.  A  child,  I  repeat, — 
let  us  think  well  if  the  assertion  is  possible  to  be  qnestioned: — 
is  never  drawn  instinctively  towards  its  parent,  except  through 
the  sense  of  actual  need.  And  even  when  the  attraction  has 
grown  to  be  an  abstract  one, — that  is,  when  the  child  desires, 
or  loves,  the  parent,  no  longer  for  what  the  parent  gives,  but 
for  what  the  parent  is, — ^still,  the  motive  is  radically  only  of 
the  same  kind  as  ever  of  seeking  for  a  resource  from  evil  feared 
to  be  otherwise  encountered.*  The  child*s  love,  that  is  to  say, 
never  in  truth  turns  back  from  what  is  its  natural  course, 
namely,  onwards  towards  its  own  child,  so  as  to  compass  the 
act  of  re-jiecting  itself  upon  the  fostering  beings  behind  it,  which 
constitutes  the  child's  proper  share  in  the  compound  work  of 
**  mutual  love'*, — ^never,  I  say,  affords  to  its  parent  even  this 
kind  of  secondary  and  rarefied  love,  eaxept  when  it  happens  that 
there  occur  what  is  indeed  the  obvious  condition  required  every 
where  to  bring  about  reflection ;  and  that  is,  some  solid  obstruc- 
tion to  the  child's  anticipation  of  ordinary  content,  encountered 
by  it  in  front. 

Such  obstruction,  incomparably  beyond  all  other  kinds  of 
hxunan  disappointment  whatever,  is  Death !  Death  is  it  which, 
because  it  is  the  source  of  the  fear  to  us  that  is  of  all  fears  the 
Master-fear,  stands  to  us  as  the  one  sufficing  representative  of 
all  objects  of  inferior  fear  in  general.  And  hence  is  it  Death 
also  which,  I  infer,  forms  at  the  same  time  the  one  eminent 

*  As  when  the  sinner  of  grown-np  years  is  bronght  to  feel  that  the 
remembrance  of  bis  mother's  image  is  an  infloenoe  thai  Mvet  him  out  of 
present  iniquity. 
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Reflector,  which,— just  as  in  the  individual  case,  so  likewise  in 
the  all-comprehensive  general  case, — serves  the  great  purpose 
to  hnman  beings  in  the  mass,  of  compelling  attention,  by  means 
of  the  intermption  it  brings  to  individual  eigoyment,  backwards 
npon  that  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  enjoyment.  Thus,  I 
say  then,  does  the  giving  heed  to  the  difference  existing  between 
Filial  and  Parental  love,  afford  to  us  the  clue  for  the  whole 
problem  now  before  us.  Since  Religion  in  general  is  the 
general  result  of  the  check  put  upon  human  Self-ism,  by  this 
solid  obstruction  of  Death,  raised  by  Divinely-ordained  circum- 
stance as  necessary  to  be  encountered  by  the  Intuitive  Desire 
proper  to  that  Self- ism :  the  result  being  of  the  special  nature 
of  that  same  reflected^  or  abstractly-intellectual  love,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle  between  the  parental  and  filial  egoisms 
here  under  concern,  constitutes  the  kind  of  love  appropriate  to 
the  child  and  not  to  the  parent : — ^it  follows  that  the  phase  of 
Religion  which  becomes  the  elevated  and  comparatively  suc- 
cessful phase,  is  that  which  is  arrived  at  precisely  on  account 
of  the  Filial  share  in  the  mutual  love  required  to  soften  the 
conflict,  becoming  of  the  two  shares  the  predominant  one.  This 
fact  once  recognized,  it  seems  to  me  truly  that  whatever  there 
has  been  hitherto  of  right  to  puzzle  us  in  the  matter,  is  clearly 
done  away  with.  For,  if  it  is  not  quite  simple  to  see  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  fact  at  once, — as,  indeed,  it  is  not, — consider 
this : — the  very  existence  of  filial  love  at  all,  is  that  which  in 
itself  implies  that  the  parental  love  in  question  has  also,  on  its 
own  side,  so  far  improved  itself  as  to  have  reached  as  near  to 
an  abstract  character  as  its  nature  will  admit  of;  and  just  for 
this  reason,  that  the  afiective  movement  within  one  and  the 
same  individual,  does,  as  we  have  noted,  pass  from  being  of 
the  one  kind  onward  into  the  other  kind.  Filial  love  is,  how- 
ever, as  we  know,  chiefly  composed  of  gratitude;  and  hence 
the  above  is  the  same  as  saying  this,  that  children  that  have 
been  gratefid  to  their  own  parents,  are  likely  to  place  their  own 
ofiGspring  in  a  similar  mood  towards  themselves.     Surely,  then, 
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this  is  the  causing  of  the  coarse  of  generations  henceforth  to 
ran  with  a  smoothness  that  never  coold  have  heen  known  as 
long  as  the  predominant  sentiment  concerned  in  the  matter  was 
limited  to  being  only  that  of  parental  fondness  or  pride.  The 
entire  tone  of  the  mutual  relationship  is  raised;  and  this, 
again, — what  is  it  but  saying  that  henceforth  father  and  chil- 
dren alike, — or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  mass  of  human 
beings, — have  risen,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  into  a  marked 
advance  of  harmony  with  what  is  religiously  considered  as  the 
Divine  regulation  of  things? And,  then,  as  a  second  con- 
sideration, observe,  on  the  other  hand,  how  to  meet  the  need 
here  implied,  is  the  following  provision  in  the  case : — the  special 
function  which  Religion  has  been  seen  to  have  had  enforced 
upon  it  by  its  natural  mould,  was  precisely  this  of  holding  up 
an  Ideal  of  the  Parental  character,  such  as  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  contemplation  of  it.  Filial  love  could  not  but,  when  the 
course  of  the  entire  operation  in  question  should  have  been 
completed,  become  developed. 

Still,  however,  there  is  a  third  consideration,  that,  it  is 
true,  has  a  degreo  more  of  intricacy  in  it,  and  that  has  thence, — 
if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, — been  the  source  of  a  misunder- 
standing that  few  indeed  of  us, — ^that  none  of  us,  without  express 
attention, — can  get  rid  of: — just  because  it  belongs  to  the  kind 
of  matter  that  human  thought  nnat  take  erroneously  in  the 
first  place.  Say  that  the  fdnction  of  BeUgion  is  that  just 
stated :  still,  there  is  in  the  course  of  religious  progress  that 
decided  specific,  or  (as  I  have  rather  called  it,)  sub-specific 
change  in  the  mode  of  its  fdnction,  that  acts  here  exactly,  as 
it  were,  in  the  manner  of  a  taming  inside-out  of  the  matter, — 
such  as,  indeed,  miiAf  exist,  in  order  to  enforce  that  reversal  to 
our  thought  which,  by  my  principle,  is  what  all  marked  pro- 
gross  in  our  thought  ever  does  require.  The  Ideal  presented 
by  Religion  to  the  human  mind  has,  I  say,  accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  religions  development,  to  exhibit  that  entire  disguise 
of  the  conditionB  that  were  involved  in  the  original  constita- 
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tion  of  it,  ( — and  what  else  bnt  sach  di^nifle  does  the  ymrj 
meaning  of  involution  signify? — )  that  it  is  impossible^  pce- 
Tionsly  to  rectifying  inquisition  into  the  matter,  to  conoeiYa  how 
what  offers  itself  as  the  Ideal  at  the  one  end  of  the  develop- 
ment, is  really  of  identical  constitution  with  what  comee  out 
of  it  at  the  other  end.  The  point  of  difficulty  that  is  here 
fluctuating  in  the  mental  balance  is  this: — is  it  the  Ideal 
respecting  human  relations  that  is  finally  to  convey  to  ns  know- 
ledge respecting  God;  or  is  it  the  God-like  Ideal  that  is  finallj 
to  teach  us  the  truth  respecting  humun  relations?  Orthodoxy 
has  asserted  the  former;  Positivism  maintains  the  latter.  But 
the  present  view  alone  is  it,  I  assert,  that  in  taking  up  both 
aspects  assorts  the  matter  within  the  true  distinctions.  Both 
effects,  I  would  say,  undoubtedly  follow.  The  learning  to 
honour  Paternity,  in  an  abstract  manner,  is  most  assuredly  the 
true  means  to  the  inducing  of  a  practical  reverence  for  indi- 
vidual human  parents ;  and  such  reverence  may  be  said  indeed, 
always  with  truth,  to  be  of  the  nature  of  religious  reverenee. 
But  most  assuredly  it  is  iwt  Religion,  according  to  what  we,  in 
our  ripened  sense  of  it,  ought  to  esteem  as  Religion.  To 
confound  it  with  Religion,  is  a  mistake  that  it  seems  to  me 
positivists  fall  into,  which  I  cannot  help  considering  as  more 
grievous  than  any  which  results  from  the  mere  rudeness  of  the 
notion  with  which  the  orthodox  have  contented  themselves. 
Religion,  except  as  it  belongs  to  what  is  estimated  as  general, 
in  the  sense  as  nearly  approaching  to  the  proper  idea  of  tinuwr- 
sal  as  the  speaker's  mind  is  capable  of,  appears  to  me  a  nullity; 
while,  also,  I  see  an  evident  occasion  for  the  confusion  it  seems 
to  me  to  betray, — pertaining  to  the  disguise  of  primitive  con- 
ditions just  spoken  of, — arising  out  of  the  n^lect  of  the 
peculiar  principle  which  has  here  been  taken  as  the  fundamental 
one.  I  mean,  in  the  confounding  of  the  Idea  that  ought  to  be 
held  as  Symbol,  with  the  reality  that  it  symbolizes.  Now  sneh 
delusion,  being  that  to  which  human  thought  has  been  liaUe 
all  along,  was  of  necessity  the  crudest  of  all  at  the  beginning. 
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To  the  primitive  beings  who  wrought  oat  the  aetnal  initiation 
of  the  religions  function  at  all  within  the  human  mind,  there 
was  an  excess  of  concreteness  present  in  the  idea  of  the  Abstract 
Father  that  made  np  almost  the  whole  of  it :  that  is,  there  was 
no  capability  of  distinction  whatever  as  to  the  two  offices  that 
onght  finally  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  several  directions  which  are 
human  and  religious.  But  now,  the  acquiring  of  the  actual 
apprehension  of  what  the  nature  of  Symbol  is,  ought,  if  truly 
carried  out,  efiectually  to  remove  all  such  confusion.  If  the 
notion  of  abstract  Paternity, — so  far  divested  as  it  has  now 
been  of  its  original  concreteness  as  to  ^,  in  the  minds  of 
philosophic  thinkers,  this  pure  abstraction: — if  even  this,  I 
say,  be  employed,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  employed  by 
positivists,  as  in  any  degree  iUelf  the  object  of  religious  homage, 
that  homage,  by  whichever  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Comte  that  it  be  paid,  is  by  my  principle  as  flat  an 
idolatry  in  reality  as  any  that  was  rendered  by  the  crudest  of 
the  original  worshippers  (see  above,  pp.  17,  18).  Nay,  more 
than  this : — if  the  homage  paid  to  Paternity  be  considered,  as 
by  the  mass  of  the  opponents  of  Positivism,  as  merely  that 
which  takes  it  for  an  adequate  representation  of  the  actual  mode 
of  government  pursued  by  a  Divine  Being,  as  a  Divine -Being: 
still,  I  argue,  there  remains  the  identical  charge  to  be  made 
against  it.  Only  when  the  notion  of  Paternity  is  taken  as  fully 
a  symbolical  one,  does  the  matter  acquire  the  aspect  that  can 
here  be  regarded  as  properly  religious : — that  is  to  say,  as  con- 
taining what  our  hypothesis  respecting  religion  requires,  namely, 
that  it  respect  a  somewhat  that  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  omr 
perception  except  under  the  disguise  of  symbol.  To  honour 
Paternity  simply  in  respect  of  its  being  that  best  of  Divine 
institutions,  which  accordingly  has,  according  to  our  own  appre- 
hension of  the  accessible  facts  of  the  matter,  the  right  to  take 
the  representative  position  in  constituting  our  habitually- serving 
notion  of  Divine  character, — thisy  I  say,  seems  to  me  of  the 
very  essence  of  Religion,  according  to  the  very  ripest  meaning 
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which  the  course  of  religioaB  development  has  bj  this 
enabled  ns  to  affix  to  it. 

Here,  then  is  the  point  which  I  have  sought  by  this  exjgiMr 
nation  to  set  straight.  While  the  foregoing  is  the  eonditkm 
belonging  of  right  to  Present  Religion,  the  conditions  invdved 
in  Primitive  Religion  are  those  which  we  are  to  be  prepared  to 
see  offering  an  aspect  so  apparently  alien  in  nature  as  the  fid- 
lowing: — ^Whereas  at  our  own  stage  of  improvement,  even  so 
far  as  we  have  gone  already  forward  in  it,  it  is  the  express  ftet 
of  the  case,  that  the  Fear  of  Death  stirs  within  ns,  characteris- 
tically, much  more  eminently  the  idea  of  the  Father  in  heaven, 
who  was  the  ultimate  Appointor  of  Death,  than  that  of  the 
human  parent,  the  circumstance  of  whose  existence  as  soch 
was  merely  the  instrumental  occasion  of  our  having  the  need  to 
die ;  it  was  the  original  fact  of  the  case,  which  in  trath  it  is  no 
contradiction,  but  only  a  clearing  up  of  the  matter,  to  offer  as 
such,  that  it  was  exactly  a  simiUir  influence  which  in  the  begin- 
ning should  have  caused  the  contrary  effect,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  have  to  see  that  the  existing  circumstances  limif^  it. 
The  religious  effect,  I  argue,  may  well  be  esteemed  by  ns  as 
uniform,  however  we  may  find  that  in  the  beginning  it  was  as 
much  more  unrefined,  and  immediate,  and  corporeal,  than  it  is 
now,  as  the  Fear  of  Death,  its  acting  cause,  was  itself  more  rade, 
and  violent,  and  more  near  in  its  character  to  simple  bodily  fear. 
And  that  is  to  say, — to  include  all  in  one  word, — it  is  evident 
that  the  corporeal  character  must  go  on  deepening  nntil  we  shall 
have  tracked  it  precisely  into  the  matter  of  its  very  earliest  mani- 
festation.  Thither,  accordingly,  we  must  now  trace  it ;  since 

it  is  thus  only  that  we  shall  gain  that  which  is  the  still  onat- 
tained  point  with  us :  of  seeing,  namely,  how  it  was  originally 
possible  that  the  lowest  kind  of  religion  should  have  been  able  to 
spring  out  of  that  which  was  in  itself  no  religion  at  all. 

And  for  this  purpose  we  must,  as  I  have  ahready  said,  do 
this : — ^we  must,  in  the  first  place,  resolutely  denude  onrsehas 


m^tv.  men. 
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from  t] 
^ftinll  be 


of  all  tbe  orthodox  pFeposgassiDiia  as  to  the  bcgmmng  of  religion 
which  have  h^etofore  occupied  the  grouDd,  Piintdiset  we  must 
remember,  has  been  altogether  abolished,— rolled  away  before 
na  aa  a  sceDic  scroll^— and  all  the  mythic  folds  of  Oriental  gtory 
have  been  swept  asnnder,  aa  by  an  *'Open  Sesame*'  of  payeho- 
logical  magic.  We  have  driven  onr  Adam  and  Eve  oat  utterly 
from  their  Garden  of  blias*  whose  angels  and  whose  serpent 
'inll  be  viable  to  us  henceforth  never  again,  eiccept  only  in  onr 
ig  of  Tolnntarj'  self-delojdon.     We  have  placed  ourselves 

esenc^  solely  of  that  which  is  to  ns  as  the  image  of 
Creating  Nature,  who*  with  her  instrument  of  Fear  in  her 
hand,  pointud  towards  the  Common  Object  of  human  terror,  is 
becomieg  n'veai<?d  to  ns  as  thereby  compelling,  unhurriedly 
bttt  tmrestinglj,  the  human  constitution  onwards  :"not  now, 
indeed,  as  with  the  flaming  sword  of  Gabriel ^  tipon  a  course 
at  is  thmi  from  tip-top  eiyoyment  of  God-like  innocence,  into 
the  dreary  depths  of  coutinaal  degeneration;  but  upon  one 
whoso  direction  is  ever  itjnmrdit^—who^ii  leading,  moreoTex,  is 
towards  a  stato  in  which,  having  gained  it,  scaxcely  shall  men 
any  longer  seem  to  be  driven ;  since  the  xirgency  that  impels 
them  to  mount,  shall  be  more  and  more  likening  itself  to  tho 
BoIe  b-springing  lougiag  to  mount* 

If  wo  consider  the  point  steadfastly,  as  I  would  invite  you 

now  to  do,  is  it  not  evident,  I  refer  to  you^  that  there  ta  most 

in  this  matter  of  the  actual  institution  of  the  Fear  of 

,  amongst  the  Hmte  descended  race  of  men,  that  which 

give  to  it  the  specialty  of  significance  I  om  asserting? — is 
there  not,  I  would  say,  that  which  plainly  does  mark  out  the 
epoch  liignaliKed  by  it,  as  forming  in  reaHty  lui  epoch  such  as 
nir  otlier  arrived  at  m  the  course  of  human  histijry,  of  whatever 
possible  imtnre  it  be,  can  by  any  means  iipprouch  to  equal 
in  respect  of  the  degree  of  its  importance?  It  forms,  I  aver* 
timt  which  is  manifestly  to  be  recognized  as  the  true  dawning 
pcfint  of  spiritual  life: — spiritual  life,  remember,  iu  the  act  of 
being  bom  into  a  world  which,  before  it  waa  iKjrn,  contained 
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in  it  nothing  but  utterly  animal  life  I    Do  noiy  I  praj  yo^ 
conceive  any  longer  of  snch  things  as  angels  hymning  its  amfil 

from  on  high! Think  only  soberly,  but  think  with  inicBb- 

ness  thus : — how  did  it  come ;  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  ili 
coming?    What  was  the  difiference  implied  by  its  coming? — Ii 
it  not  this? — While  bmtes  had  been  going  on  dying  tluir 
bmtish  deaths,  and  indeed  not,  so  far  as  the  higher  Irin^  cf 
them  were  concerned,  without  the  feeling  of  fear  as  to  a  certain 
extent  connected  with  it,  still  their  fear  was  such  as  zested 
only  upon  the  immediate  agent  and  circumstances  of  the  dyii^. 
And  this  they  might  have,  and  obviously  did  have»  without  the 
faintest  imagining  of  what  Death  was.     But  even  to  men, — to 
the  men  that,  let  us  suppose,  had  become  so  far  developed  out  of 
brutes,  that  it  seems  wrongful  to  count  them  any  longer  as  famleSt 
though  we  have  nothing  yet  by  which  we  can  rightfoUj  say  thai 
they  are  otherwise : — even  to  these  candidates  for  homanity,  I 
would  suggest,  have  we  ever  yot  thought  of  realizing,  how  slowfy, 
how  imperceptibly  creeping  on,  must  have  been  the  advent  of 
experience  as  to  such  an  imago?    Long  after  they  had  oome 
to  the  possession  of  the  corporeal  organization,  and  to  the 
habits  of  life,  which,  so  far  as  they  went,  might  seem  to  convey 
the  human  distinction,  I  say  it  is  evident  there  must  have  con- 
tinued wanting  any  such  experience.     For  what  was  the  nature 
of  those  habits  but  this,  that  (except  as  they  were  connected 
with  the  matter  of  household  provision,  and  gratification  of 
the  affective  impulses,  not  to  be  considered  of  here,)  they 
necessitated  an  entire  engrossment  of  attention  upon  active 
warfare : — that  is  to  say,  upon  an  internecine  struggle  with  one 
another,  which  brought  Death  upon  them  in  the  manner  of 
forming  the  consequence  out  of  bodily  combat  with  bodify 
foes?    Here,  obviously,  then,  was  no  spiritual  knowledge  as 
yet  likely  to  be  gained !     As  long  as  this  state  of  things  was 
the  case, — and  for  the  estimate  of  the  length  of  it  we  must 
carry  our  thought  into  geological  eras, — ^nothing  at  all  ww 
there  present  to  experience  that  had  within  it  the  nlighlent 
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capability  of  tending  towards  awakening  the  thought  which  is 
the  proper  thought  of  Death :  namely,  as  the  thing  that  is 
abstractly  independent  of  the  bodily  means  of  Death.  To  know 
it  as  that  which  has  nothing  intrinsically  to  do  with  snch  sort 
of  bodily  encounter ;  as  that  which  will  come  of  its  own  accord, 
whether  or  not  it  happen  that  its  coming  be  in  a  slight  degree 
hastened  by  such  method  of  the  human  courting  of  it : — this  is 
the  mental  acquisition  which,  to  have  grown  upon  the  world 
by  its  own  power,  in  the  absence  of  any  divine  revelation 
respecting  it,  must  truly  have  taken  all  that  amount  of  time, 
all  those  ages  of  difficult  advancement,  with  the  idea  of  which 
indeed  we  are  becoming  familiarized,  as  in  every  case  the  con- 
dition that  is  of  necessity  implied  whenever  there  is  in  question 

the  establishment  of  what  constitutes  newness  of  species. 

It  is  very  true,  that  while  the  whole  number  of  adult  men  were, 
in  the  mass  of  them,  engaged  in  warfare,  there  was  still  a 
large  proportion  of  women  and  children,  not  to  speak  of  the 
rare  cases  of  aged  men,  who  must  have  died  by  what  we  call 
natural  causes.  But  then,  on  the  one  hand,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  so  insignificant, — so  little  able  to  speculate  concern- 
ing themselves,  and  so  little  objects  of  the  serious  kind  of 
interest  which  might  have  served  to  awaken  speculation  regard- 
ing them,  to  those  connected  with  them  who  did  possess  the 
somewhat  higher  thinking  capacity ; — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  such  total  ignorance  every  where  as  to  what  natural 
causes  were,  that  they  should  require  being  set  apart  as  such : — 
that  I  think  we  may  safely  assume,  that  the  matter  would  not 
begin  to  take  any  thing  like  a  definite  form  of  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  the  men,  until  it  had  for  some  certain  time  been 
remarked  upon  as  that  which  affected  themselves.  And  this 
again,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  could  not  be  until  the  prac- 
tice of  warfare  had  made  a  decided  subsidence  in  favour  of 
the  domestic  occupations  of  life.  It  could  not  assuredly  be, 
as  long  as  it  was  the  case  that  the  one  idea  of  manly  life,  pre- 
sented to  rising  youth  by  their  model  sires,  was  that  of  cmabling 
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them  snccessfolly  to  kill,  just  in  order  that  ihey  mi^it  noi  be 
killed.  An  idea  of  this  sort,  held  np  as  an  Ideal,  was  tint 
which  conld  only  hold  hack  the  mind  from  aniving  at  Iha 
ahstraction  we  have  in  view.  The  idea  of  Death,  as  long  aa 
Death  remained  that  which  had  to  come  from  mortal  ^"fflnwi, 
was  in  its  nature  a  thing  not  to  he  dwelt  upon — ^I  need  noi 
say,  with  thought  of  dread,  hut  not  to  be  dwelt  npon  with 
thought  at  all.  That  is,  not  with  thought  that  rested  upon 
itself;  since  its  inevitable  effect,  the  instant  it  was  started,  was 
to  carry  over  attention  inmiediately  to  the  called-for  meaiiB  of 
bodily  resistance.  It  was  only  when  this  practical  result  was 
cut  off  from  all  power  of  supervening, — it  was  only  when  it 
came  to  be  realized,  as  a  quite  new  order  of  erperience,  that  it 
was  an  actual  fact  of  generally  liable  occurrence,  that  men  did 
sometimes  die  without  there  being  any  possibility  that  a  bodily 
enemy  should  have  had  access  to  them ;  and  therefore  when  an 
awful  presentiment  must  have  come  creeping  over  the  reahzera, 
that  the  secret  Slayer  was  a  terrific  Mystery  whom  homan 
powers  would  avail  them  nought  to  deal  with: — ^it  was  ooij 
now,  but  now  it  was  most  certainly,  that  attention  on  the  pait 
of  these  newly  stimulated  gazers  into  the  Unknown  woold  be 
riveted  towards  the  stimulating  fact,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  a  fascinated  animal,  when  even  upon  the  latter 
is  there  induced,  as  so  notoriously  there  is  commonly  indaced, 
the  sudden  agony  of  superstitious  alarm.  Whatever  there  la 
no  present  means  of  accounting  for,  if  it  be  of  pain-cansiDg 
nature,  vwst  excite  superstitious  alarm;  to  the  animal,  how- 
ever, the  effect  remains  of  necessity  arrested  in  the  pre-thon^t- 
ful  condition  proper  to  the  case.  But  the  human  animal  in 
question  was  that  which  had  the  power  of  dealing  with,  and 
maldng  something  out  of  his  terror! — The  idea,  then,  onee 
recognized  of  this  Mysterious  Slayer,  was,  I  say,  such  as  it  ia 
manifest  that  men,  except  at  intervals,  could  by  no  possibility 
ever  again  succeed  in  averting  their  thinking  powers  from 
gazing  upon.     And  therefore,  do  I  conceive  also,  most  thia 
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sorely  have  been  that  which  fonned  the  OYer-mastering  occasion 
to  them,  of  thence  e£fecting  at  once  the  enlargement  of  their 
thinking  faculties  into  the  new  capacity  we  have  now  in  ques- 
tion. This  was  it,  namely,  I  suppose,  which  raised  the  thinking 
function  henceforth  to  the  ability  of  resting  upon  the  high  level 
of  relational  ideas,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  possessed,  was  ever 
after  to  form  the  distinctive  attribute  of  human  rationality. 
Brutes,  apparently,  possess  abstract  ideas  of  inferior  kind: 
that  is,  they  appear  to  hold  general  notions  as  to  what  are 
merely  sensible  qualities  of  things.  But  abstraction  that  has 
regard  to  tJie  gefieral  condition  of  things,  is  of  sure  certainty 
that  which  makes  the  glory  of  human  reason  alone.  And  in 
the  matter  before  us  there  is,  I  urge,  at  once  the  sufficing  cause, 
and  the  intelligible  means,  for  the  bringing  about  of  the  great 
effect.  Never  could  the  mere  sight  of  beauty  and  serviceable- 
ness  in  creation,  have  awakened  in  a  savage  mind  really  that 
species  of  inquiry  as  to  a  Creator,  which  has  been  poetically 
suggested  for  it,  and  which  is  natural  to  ourselves, — just  for 
this,  that  the  savage  was  as  yet  destitute  both  of  the  power 
of  admiration,  and  of  investigating  the  source  of  admiration. 
But  the  terror  of  Death  was  a  stimulus  that  could  act  upon 
him,  and  that  must  have  acted  upon  him.  It  was  that  from 
which  he  could  not  escape ;  and  it  was  that  which  could  not  do 
othcnvise  than,  being  experienced,  set  his  hitherto  uncalled- 
forth  imagination  to  labour  towards  discovering  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  it.    The  panic  was  that  which,  having  seized  hold 

upon  him,  would  not  let  him  alone  to  lie  still  under  it. 

Neither,  observe,  is  there  any  unnatural  suddenness,  implied  by 
the  starting  of  the  new  function,  when  we  consider  it  in  this 
way.  For,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be 
most  readily  perceived,  as  to  the  gradually  on-coming  growth 
of  idea  thus  taking  place.  It  is  that  which,  with  the  materials 
at  hand,  and  with  a  simple  following  out  of  the  rule  that  we 
know  to  belong  universally  to  the  growth  of  abstract  ideas,  may 
most  evidently  bo  seen  to  have  been  that  which  must  naturally 
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have  ensued.    For  consider: — the  savage  who  had  ] 
tained  any  thing  like  a  relational  idea  befioze,  ecnild  stiD  do,  nl 
could  not  help  doing,  this:  tormented  as  he  was  by  hia  ns* 
suspicion  as  to  the  mysterious  Destroyer,  he  eonld  not  but  bi 
driven  into  forming  a  host  of  coijectares  as  to  ite  natany  cf 
some  wild  and  fleeting  sort  whatever.    But  however  wild  ail 
fleeting,  it  could  not  be  that  they  would  fleet  without  lesfiqg 
their  trace  behind  them.    Each  image  whatever^  in  its  fiJliqg 
away,  would  leave  upon  its  track  certain  fragmentaiy  inqm- 
sions;  and  these,  amassed  together,  would  at  laaty  as  it  wemcf 
their  own  accord, — I  mean,  without  voluntary  effcnt  aa  Ihi 
part  of  the  savage, — grow  to  suffice  for  the  filling  np  of  Ihi 
abstiact  shape  that  the  savage*s  mind  was  in  queet  of.    And 
mark  how,  thus,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  wnd»ri<klff^  ig  Jq  |U| 
way  enforced  the  excessive  conoreteness  of  the  abatraetioBi 
which,  I  say,  because  it  was  such,  makes  the  transition  out  cf 
that  which  was  no  abstraction,  so  natural  and  so  impereeptible. 
The  image  in  this  way  associated  with  Death  would  be,  it  is 
evident,  so  remote  from  anything  like  the  abstract  idea  we  now 
entertain  of  it,  that  it  seems  a  wrongfulness  of  language  almost 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  an  abstraction ; — ^though  an  abstnetiao 
it  still  so  certainly  was.    It  would  be  the  portraiture  of  a  eertab 
kind  of  Death-bringcr,  vaguely  enough  defined,  which  wooU 
however  have  this  obvious  tangibloness  of  attribute  about  ifti 
that  it  would  do  nothing  more  than  repeat,  in  exaggerated  and 
distorted  proportions,  features  already  known.     It  would  fixn 
merely  this, — a  ghostly  and  ghastly  embodiment,  pieeed  tQg»- 
thcr  as  a  general  reflection  out  of  all  the  minor  honora  that 
had  been  previously  heaped  up  in  memory  or  imagination,  m 
gathered  from  experiences  of  individual  enemies  and  death- 
bestowers.     If  we  could  indeed  see  it  as  it  really  presented 
itself  to  the  semi-brutish  man,  in  its  uttermost  grossneM  cf 
original  concretencss,  it  was  in  all  probability  thus  that  it  was 
shaped:   namely,  in  the  likeness  of  a  cannibal  god,  whoso 
ferocity  to  possess  himself  of  human  flesh  for  his  food,  WM 
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witnessed  to  their  perception  by  the  bones  which  so  speedily 
became  the  sole  remnant  of  the  bodies  which  any  where  fell 
nnder  his  teeth.  He  was  a  hidden  monster,  that,  never  seen, 
was  still  for  ever  surmised  in  the  apprehension  of  each  several 
anticipated  victim,  as  lurking  somewhere,  always  at  hand,  and 
always  donbtiess  on  the  watch, — ^ready  at  any  moment  to  glide 
out  of  its  darkness,  spring  upon  him  unawares,  and  devour  him. 
Is  not  this,  then,  truly,  the  sort  of  fear  that  here  our 
demonstration  requires?  Is  it  not  truly,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sort  of  fear  which,  while  manifestiy  a  spiritual  fear,  is  still 

hardly  other  than  a  bodily  fear? But,  taking  it  as  such,  let 

us  go  on  to  the  mainly  important  consideration  respecting  it. 
Let  us  see  in  what  manner,  being  such,  it  must  have  acted,  as 
I  am  asserting  that  it  did  act,  in  procuring  its  own  remedy. 
Certainly,  I  say,  the  way  in  which  it  would  act,  would  be  the 
way  in  which  we  see  that  a  fear  of  such  sort  does  familiarly  act, 
whenever  it  occurs  still  amongst  our  own  selves ;  and  that  is 
the  following: — ^it  would  act,  namely,  by  throwing  men  forcibly 
back  upon  the  sphere  of  those  domestic  relations,  which  have 
precisely  the  function,  as  they  alone  have  it,  to  soothe  ills — 
all  ills  whatever — that  in  their  nature  are  of  the  kind  to  be 
esteemed  specially  personal.  If  it  bo  the  case,  that  even  to 
guard  against  bodily  enemies  obvious  necessity  compels  men  to 
herd  themselves  together :  I  say  it  is  not  at  all  less  necessary 
in  fact,  though  it  be  less  obviously  so, — ^nay,  I  say  it  is  even 
more  necessary  in  fact, — that  men  should  use  the  very  same 
kind  of  defence,  when  the  danger  to  be  defended  from  is  of  the 
kind  that  attacks  the  inner  sense  of  human  beings.  Be  this, 
however,  only  observed:  just  because  the  necessity  is,  as  I  say, 
really  stronger,  and  not  less  strong,  than  in  the  physical  case, 
so  also  is  the  kind  of  union  with  fellow  beings  that  is  required, 
needed  to  bo  likewise  a  closer  and  more  immediately  personal 
sort  of  union,  than  the  vague  social  conneiion  which  is  found 
indeed  sufficing  in  regard  to  mere  outward  evils.  Put  the  quee- 
tion  homo  to  our  own  dosost-lying  circle  of  experience,  and 
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does  it  not  tell  as  with  an  instinctiYe  response,  tluit  iriien  tin 
case  be  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a  terror  like  the  ooncieftflij- 
spiritoal  one  now  in  question,  nothing  whatever  but  reooonefo 
the  family  affections  is  the  thing  that  in  any  way  will  werftf 
What  is  plainer  than  this : — ^the  child  that  is  firightened  nuhei 
to  its  mother*s  lap;  and  therefore,  the  savage  man  that  wis 
frightened,  in  so  for  as  he  was  the  child  in  respect  to  hnmaB 
nature  in  general,  must  be  held  imaged  by  ns  as  havixig  eronched 
up  for  protection  against  his  spiritual  fear,  to  the  circle  in 
general  of  the  domestic  influences, — ^those  inflnences,  I  repeat, 
which  are,  in  any  case  whatever  of  universal  experience,  the 
notoriously  surest  means  in  human  possession  of  stifling  mentil 
pain  of  the  immediate  sort  ?  Very  well  then :  here  reveals  itsdf 
what  surely  we  cannot  mistake  as  forming  the  initial  move- 
ment of  the  whole  transaction.  It  is  thus,  I  conceive, — thus, 
observe,  in  the  manner  of  what  shows  as  an  all-bnt  merest 
bodily  instinct, — that  first  begins  the  action  of  the  great  motive 
power,  the  object  of  which  was  to  drive  human  nature  in  the 
direction  it  requires. 

But  I  do  not  suppose,  as  you  will  feel  immediately  that 
explanation  needs  to  be  made,  that  this  action  is  by  any  means 
directly  carried  on.  According  to  our  present  sense  of  the 
propriety  of  things,  it  is  the  name  of  fatJier  that,  amongst  the 
holders  of  domestic  relations,  stands  distinctively  as  the  legiti- 
mate synonym  for  protection.  And  yet  the  case  is  actually, 
that,  in  the  initial  condition  supposed,  the  father  is  amongst 
the  several  members  of  the  domestic  circle,  the  one  whom  we 
cannot  help  seeing  as  the  very  last  to  whom  the  terrified 
savage,  whose  terror  was  of  the  sort  now  considered,  would 
desire  to  betake  himself  to  cling  to.  Whenever  it  happened 
that  the  special  terror  arose, — that  is,  as  we  may  suppose  for 
the  rule  of  the  case,  every  time  it  happened  that  the  dangerous 
shades  of  night  approached :  every  time  that,  together  with  the 
daily  vanishing  of  day-light,  the  youthful  savages  most  have 
felt  the  horror  of  the  secret  Enemy  creeping  over  them,  so  as  to 
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cause  them,  habitoally,  to  dread  committing  themselves  to  sleep, 
ledt  they  should  wake  to  find  themselves  within  his  claws : — ^the 
victims  of  the  misery  must  have  been  perfectly  aware,  as  we 
are  supposing  their  condition,  that  the  strong  paternal  arm 
which  might  have  sheltered  them  against  bodily  attack,  could 
do  nothing  for  them  in  that  way  now.  And  in  the  absence  of 
such  power  of  help,  the  case  remains  that  his  characteristic 
sternness  would  make  him  the  being  that  naturally  they  would 
feci  the  least  desirable  for  them  to  be  near.  Much  preferably, 
therefore,  would  they  huddle  together  with  the  companions 
whose  similar  weakness  to  their  own  would  bring  them  the 
solace  of  sympathy,  and  whose  fondness  would  put  it  out  of 
their  mind.  When,  however,  the  case  was  such  that  it  could 
not  be  put  out  of  their  mind, — ^when  the  superstition  was  at 
that  height  which  could  not  be  lulled  so  as  to  admit  of  possible 
repose : — still,  even  then,  it  would  be  the  contrary  to  the  hard- 
headed  man  of  arms,  that  they  would  be  impelled  to  have 
recourse  to.  They  would  go,  of  certainty,  instead,  to  whisper 
their  fears  into  the  inclined  ear  of  some  one  of  the  aged  mem- 
bers of  their  community, — some  medicine-man  or  woman,  who 

could  in  return  afibrd  them  a  charm, ^And  had  this, — it 

will  be  objected, — any  thing  to  do  with  what  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with?  Had  a  charm  really  any  thing  connected  with  it 
that  was  not  even  diwctly  opposed  to  what  ought  to  be  thought 

of  as  having  gone  towards  the  creation  of  genuine  religion  ? 

Yes:  I  would  say;  it  had  indeed  thus  much  to  do  with  it:  it 
led  at  all  events  to  the  habitual  r^ard  to,  and  honouring  of, 
aged  persons,  as  aged  persons ; — and  hence,  to  the  honouring 
of  age,  as  age.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  recurrence  to 
the  medicine-crones,  whose  existence  we  know  forms  the  regular 
accompaniment  of  savage  institutions  wherever  such  occur, 
did  indeed  afibrd  to  the  consulters  a  measure  of  that  which  they 
sought  for :  namely,  an  alleviation  in  regard  to  that  which  was 
to  them  immediate  spiritual  pain.  Perhaps,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  us  now,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  mass 
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of  sneh  instaneeB  of  benefit,  to  estimate  with  any  adeqiUMj  to 
oonelves,  bow  great  a  proportion  of  the  honour  paid  to  aga 
in  primeval  times,  was  indeed  owing  to  the  gratitade  paid,  in 
genoine  coin,  in  retnm  for  tbe  felt  relief,  received  from  ima- 
ginary agonies,  as  to  that  wbicb  bad  no  existence! — Was,  how- 
ever, I  woold  ask,  tbe  honour  at  all  less  a  fact,  and  was  tbe  hti 
a  fact  less  one  of  exceeding  benefit,  for  its  having  had  precisely 
this  nnsnbstantiality  at  its  foundation?    Sorely,  we  cannot  be 

so  self- wedded  to  onr  own  fancies  as  so  to  mis-connt  it! 

Bnt,  we  have  tbe  matter  already  drawn  ont  in  system  from  our 
previous  consideration:— do  you  not  recall  it? — ^The  honour 
paid  to  age,  when  enriched,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  otherwise 
was  enriched,  by  means  of  afiectionate  intercourse,  and  culti- 
vated, as  we  have  seen  it  was  cultivated,  by  means  of  traditional 
instruction,  was  tbe  express  instrument  that  was  the  natural 
bringing  about  of  tbe  ideal  abstraction  of  Paternity  that  has 
been  described: — that  Ideal  wbicb,  in  tbe  end,  was  to  be  as 
sovereignly  efficient  as  the  counterpoise  to  superstitious  fear, 
as  the  idea  of  the  mere  individual  human  fiitber  was,  in  the 
b^inning,  so  entirely  and  specially  unavailing  for  the  purpose. 
And  thus,  therefore,  occurred  what  in  hd  amounts  to  the 
whole  of  what  tbe  present  theory  has  asserted.  In  this  way 
was  really  induced  tbe  first  essential  change  in  tbe  mode  of 
thought  directed  towards  tbe  Parent,  wbicb  constituted  tiie 
beginning  operation  of  tbe  entire  series  of  operations  to  be 
thereafter  undergone  respecting  it.  For  this  beginning  stage 
being  accomplished, — this  making,  namely,  out  of  tbe  human 
father  an  ideal  substitute  for  tbe  human  fiitber,  to  do  that 
wbicb  the  human  father  was  wanted  to  do,  but  which  he  was 
not  able  to  do : — ^tbis  beginning  stage,  I  say,  being  once  accom- 
plished, there  was  accomplished  tbe  prime  event  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  our  explanation  of  the  subsequent  course  of 
things  has  hitherto  been  logically  waiting  for.  There  is,  truly, 
the  obtaining  of  tbe  actually  original  motive  force  required  to 
give  the  start  to  religion  in  human  nature: — the  impulse. 
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nomelj^  wtieh  may  mftnlfeHtly  hfivo  snfficcilj  to  s^*  net  ti|m>!i  tin* 
Sbemii  of  oponiog  human  mklligence,  m  tt*  cause  it  efiectlvely 
to  fill  up  the  mould  wMch  we  Imve  Eoan  that  th^  comtittiti^ 
state  of  thingB  had  prepared  for  it.  And  this  done,  I  repeat, 
Qotbjitg  at  ail  else  ib  there  ^at  is  Bot  of  the  simplest  tmeeabte 
seqaenca.  For,  consider : — in  the  very  same  act, — I  meau  of 
thus  fining  np  the  mould  of  religions  formation ,  under  the 
dming  impulse  of  the  conBtantly- acting  motiTc  of  the  fear  of 
Baatb : — in  this  very  same  act,  there  is  effected  the  birth  of  tho 
Meik  antflgomstie  to  the  ftfar  of  Death,  destined  to  do  battle 
with  it  for  ever  hereafter,  which  id<ja  moreover,  in  entering 
upon  Biteh  daftiny,  has  upon  its  own  side  the  prerogatlTd  of 
ftdTaniftgeoiis  terms  in  regard  to  the  battle  which  aro  by  the 
Tfisry  nature  of  tho  ease  these:  nomdy,  that  this  later- bom 
antagonist  has  aU  along,  thrDUgh  the  entire  eoorse  of  tho 
struggle,  the  same  bearing  of  tbe  mighty  GoEoral  Force  of 
Nature  iictbg  in  Its  £iYonr,  which  we  see  it  to  have  here  at  its 
initiation.  The  kterbom,  upon  the  principle  of  Progress,  is, 
as  such,  every  whore,  and  essentlsJly,  the  stronger.  And  thus, 
I  eay,  have  we  indeed  made  good  the  veritable  rise  of  genuine 
Beligion.  Together  with  the  dawning  conception  of  a  Father^ 
reoUy  abstracted  above  conditiouB  of  Humanity,  wo  have  the 
never-to-be-efibeed  settlement  of  a  pomt  of  Ideal  Resistance  to 
the  corporcally-entshing  influence  of  the  recognised  Necessity 
of  Dying,  which,  bidden  as  it  iu  bv  the  law  of  Nature  to  go  on, 
txfeat  and  ever,  inereaaing  In  the  vantage  power  originally  poi- 
fleesad  by  it,  will  and  most  accordingly  for  ever  constitute  the 
true  centre  of  vital  energy  in  the  human  mind ;  and  which  the 
hunum  mind,  so  far  from  ever  coming  to  re<|uire  to  ignore, 
must,  on  tho  oontriiryi  bo  Iheiice  for  tivcr  more  and  more  oon- 
iei0us  of  poBsossing,  and  of  needing  to  possess. 


But,  monsovor,  m  iht}  aism  fftands*  neither  aro  wc  without 
that  which  may  suTDly  bo  Uikan  um  avcu  a  sort  of  historieid 
oormboration  to  this  theomticidly-fmmdml  echeme*     May  wtj 
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not,  mdoed,  I  would  ask,  consider  to  be  Bochthe  &6i,  aofelid- 
tonsly  made  apparent  through  the  suggestive  showing  of  reeent 
lingual  speculation,  that  exactly  such  condition  as  tliat  here 
supposed  to  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  the  creation  of 
religious  thought,  is  by  all  rules  of  probability  to  be  inferred 
as  having  actually  occurred  where  this  theory  wonld  require  it 
to  have  occurred :  namely,  amongst  that  one  of  the  primitive 
tribes  of  men  which  is  now  recognized  to  have  been  the  pro- 
genitor of  every  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whose  religioiu 
development,  as  well  as  general  enlightenment,  has  been  noto- 
riously pre-eminent  in  history?  The  great  Aryan  fiunUy,  of 
which  it  is  now  received  as  one  of  the  most  hi^ly  significant 
of  its  distinctive  traces,  that  it  has  bequeathed  in  common  to 
every  one  of  its  descendants,  amongst  other  verbal  signs  of 
things  which  none  of  them  could  do  without,  this^  of  signifi- 
cance beyond  what  can  in  any  way  belong  to  any  other,  of  the 
henceforth  thus  for  ever  indestructible  name  of  "  6W, — is 
also  known,  through  similar  indications,  as  having  been  pre- 
cisely marked  by  that  characteristic  determination  in  r^ard  to 
the  primitive  habits  of  life  belonging  to  its  members,  which  has 
been  here  urged  as  the  sole  condition  possible  to  afibrd  the 
abstract  estimation  of  that  which  is  the  only  preparative  for 
the  arriving  at  a  sense  of  Deity, — ^namely,  of  Death.  They 
were,  that  is  to  say,  a  ])eaceful  tribe : — peaceful,  at  all  events, 
comparatively  with  contemporaneous  tribes,  and  with  them- 
selves at  previous  eras  of  their  existence. 

And  there  is  yet  another  confirmation  to  this  view,  of  different 
sort,  but  to  my  mind  quite  as  forcible.  I  mean,  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  arrangement  which  it  brings  to  all  our  ideas  of 
ancient  mythologies.  According  to  my  principle,  there  ia 
uniformly,  along  the  entire  series  of  religious  formations,  under 
whatever  peculiarity  of  circumstantial  modification  entertained, 
but  this  one  distinction,  as  a  primary  one,  necessary:  whether, 
out  of  the  two  essential  elements  of  religion,  the  one  which 
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consists  in  the  fear  of  Death  be  the  stronger,  or  the  one  which 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  Paternal  character  of  God  (or, 
of  the  Unknown  Causation  of  things).  If  the  first,  the  character 
of  the  religions  form  will  be  fetishistic,  or  such  as  is  pervaded 
by  foar,  and  administered  through  <* charms'* ;  if  the  latter,  the 
form  will  be  held  in  its  proper  subordination  to  the  essence  of 
the  form,  and  the  accompan}'ing  feeling  will  be  the  spiritual  love 
which  can  do  without  *' charms'*.  In  proportion  as  religion  is 
elevated,  the  symbol  is  recognized  as  the  symbol ;  in  the  very 
lowest  stages  the  fetishistic  element  is  so  predominant,  if  not 
so  purely  the  only  one,  that  the  symbol  is  worshipped  almost 
literally  on  its  own  account.  I  say  '* almost",  because  that  a 
symbol  should  be  worshipped  with  entire  strictness  of  meaning 
on  its  own  account,  is  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  Worship 
only  begins  to  be  worship  when  there  has  also  begun  to  be 
recognized  that  there  lies  an  unknown  essence,  whatever  it 
be,  somewhere  behind  the  form.  Under  the  lowest  kind  of 
Fetishism,  when,  say  as  an  example  that  a  savage  is  seized  with 
superstitious  fear  upon  the  sight  of  an  uncouth  pebble,  or  weird 
shape  of  a  rock  or  tree : — I  should  account  for  it  by  supposing 
much  rather  that  he  took  the  object  for  an  indication  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mystic  Enemy,  than  that  he  took  it  for 
the  Enemy  himself.  The  pebble  might  have  been  dropt,  the 
tree  might  have  been  bent,  on  occasion  of  the  Destroyer's  having 
been  lately  passing  that  way.  And  even  otherwise, — ^that  is, 
if  he  did  take  it  for  the  Enemy  himself, — ^he  would  be  sure  to 
explain  the  fact  to  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  only  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  the  Dread  Being  was  in  the  habit  of  showing 
himself :  which  brings  the  principle  of  the  matter  to  the  same 
thing.  There  was  at  all  events,  in  every  case,  a  one  single 
essence  imagined  as  underlying  the  various  existing  manifesta- 
tions. And  the  recognition  that  the  idea  of  Death  was  uniformly 
the  thing  that  constituted  that  essence,  accounts,  I  consider, 
with  simple  consistency  for  that  which  might  otherwise  seem 
unaccountable  in  the  case,  namely,  the  extent  of  abstraction 
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implied  as  present  in  minds  that  were  so  rode.  For,  yoa  per- 
ceive, the  troth  of  the  case  thus  shown  is,  thai  the  abstneiioii, 
however  produced  hy  the  minds  of  men,  like  all  other  aheiiae- 
tions,  had  still  an  outer  fiact,  iiur  more  plainly  sneh  than  can  be 
predicated  in  the  case  of  any  other  abstraction,  thai  «mtfymfly 
flavoured  its  being  so  early  produced  into  its  doe  reeogniiion 
of  abstractness.  That  Virtue,  for  instance,  should  aeqoize  a 
definite  individuality  for  its  idea,  was  hindered  by  an  enonnoiis 
amount  of  variation  in  the  apprehension  that  different  beiDge  are 
compelled  to  form  respecting  it.  But  that  which  eonstiiiites 
the  individuality  of  the  idea  of  Death,  is  of  the  ntmoai  poa- 
sible  simplicity,  and  invariableness,  that  can  be  imagiiied  as 
occurring  in  any  abstract  idea  whatever: — ^whence,  I  aigoe,  it 
obviously  must  have  taken  place,  as  it  apparently  did  take 
place,  the  first  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  abstract 
ideas, — ^I  mean,  of  relationary  abstract  ideas.  Bat  then,  what 
follows  but  this? — the  natural  uniformity  of  conception  as 
to  Death,  could  not  but  render  it,  as  to  the  essence  of  it,  a 
Monotheism,  in  fiact,  from  the  very  beginning.  There  moat 
have  been,  that  is,  a  Monotheism  latent,  as  a  natural  fonzida- 
tion,  even  in  the  very  radest  Fetishism,  which  hence  ooold  not 
but,  when  it  should  come  to  have  worked  out  the  eonaeqiieiice 
naturally  contained  in  itself,  produce  as  the  proper  antagomiat 
to  itself  the  Monotheism  also  requisite,  though  not  at  first  so 
obviously  requisite,  to  the  counterposed  idea.  And  hence, 
observe,  how  immediately  the  intricacy  as  to  our  ordiiiazy 
classification,  or  want  of  classification,  of  human  religiona,  dis- 
poses of  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  view  casta  aside 
at  once  the  whole  region  of  belief  which  appeare  historically 
as  Polytheism,  as  that  which,  when  rightly  r^arded,  forms  but 
a  nullity, — ^a  mere  accident, — ^taken  in  relation  to  what  forms 
intrinsic  development.  It  stands  as  nothing  more  than  this, — 
just  the  phenomenon  which  marked  that  there  had  been  a 
frustration,  or  arrest,  of  the  trao  development.  For,  as  to  oor 
idea  of  what  trae  development  is,  nothing,  I  say,  in  the  whole 
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dd  of  1iiuna&  eoBe^ption  m  thore  ibat  can  erar  iiikrfi^e  wiifa 
this  :^- As  thai-o  is  hat  One  Death  in  the  woa-ld,  so  neither  did 
it  lie  in  the  possibrlitj  of  things,  that  to  a  mind  come  to  its  right 
underBtandiDg  af  the  tUct,  there  ihould  bo  more  tha&  One  God 
and  Father  of  the  world* 

Thii,  however,  id  btit  tha  general  eilQct  of  the  propoeed 
ekfisificatioo^  to  he  followed  out  hj  corresponding  reclaetion 
m  another  way*  After  we  have  Hhm  summarily  disposed  of 
Polytheism,  ther^  is  another  large  mass  of  mythology*  still 
peqturing  to  be  separated  and  set  aside,  upon,  I  ooneider^  equally 
valid  ground*  And  that  is,  the  eminently  most  intellectual  of 
aU  aneient  forms,  which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun» 
moon,  and  starB: — jn^t  for  Uiis  reason,  that  it  wan,  in  fact, 
precisely  ion  intellectnal  to  have  within  it  any  right  to  be  counted 
as  bakmging  to  rehgion,  under  the  true  character  of  religion* 
Eifiepl  m  long  as  it  remained  in  its  lowest  fetishistic  stage, — 
>r  th4jn  indoed  it  did  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  what^  11 
ft  w»is  not  yet  religioUj  was  atiU  the  proper  anteoedent  to  roli* 
gion :  Che  oommon  stock,  namely,  that  was  oot  yet  ridden  of 
the  deetined  to  he  eliminated  elements,  whose  dimination  could 
alone  enable  It  to  proeoed,  as  of  right,  into  the  devclopmetit 
proper  to  it;^icept»  I  say,  so  long  as  it  remained  thus  in  its 
groea  lieginnitig  stage,  this  sort  of  Sabtean  worahip  is  so  far 
from  ha\^g  any  thing  reidly  to  do  with  religion,  that  it  is 
mamfest,  its  proper  tertnination,  nudet  dof^elopment  actually 
ttdaptad  to  it|  Uos  in  nothing  else  than  jnst  astrcmonijoal 
teiende:^ — a  qmim  apposite  thing,  truly,  to  that  which  is  tho 
ado  kgittmaid  sphete  of  fe%fon,  namely,  the  self-knowlcdgo 
of  the  human  souJI^As  to  its  feUshistic  stage,  It  is  obvions 
thill  as  Itiui^  as  the  hoiunge  received  by  the  ht^avetily  bodict  was 
oroJy  tho  trembling  i^Hbrt  nt  placation,  aeeompimied  by  bribery 
f  victims,  wliich  signiticd  their  lmj\g  ropiirded,  on  the  samo 
^rms  with  the  pebblo,  as  nothing  lieyon^l  the  indicatian,  or 
tual  and  ru.-cidenlal  presyntation*  of  the  One  I>ealb<bo8towor, 
4trD  wits  nothing  at  all  to  mark  their  wordup  as  having  any 
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pecnliarity  of  character  its  own : — except  indeed  tiuB,  which, 
inappreciable  as  it  was  at  the  time,  is  to  us,  looking  back  upon 
it,  the  most  pertinent  of  all  characteristics:  the  worship  ww 
such  as  that  by  no  possibility  could  any  human  sentiment  of 
the  affective  kind  ever  come  to  mingle  with  the  homage.  No 
sense  of  the  Fatherly  nature  could  by  any  means  conoeiYahle 
arrive  to  become  associated  with  objects  that  were,  as  these, 
only  the  cold  and  distant  potentates  of  the  firmament.  And 
hence  was  it  indeed,  we  may  consider,  that  to  all  appearanee 
the  Hebrew  instinct  set  itself  so  strongly,  and,  in  a  religions 
sense,  so  rightfully,  as  it  did,  against  them.  Their  stead&st, 
nndeviating  impartiality  made  them,  truly,  ( — so  innst  those 
self-petted  children  of  the  '*  promise"  have  set  forth  their 
representation  of  the  fact, — )  fit  objects  to  be  held  in  adora- 
tion by  the  "Gentiles";  but,  for  themselves,  ( — and  here,  I 
say,  their  religious  instinct,  as  such,  was  justified : — ^for  them- 
selves) there  must  bo  a  Deity  who  would  have  for  them  a  special 
and  individual  favour.  Such  was,  I  repeat,  the  true  instinct  of 
religion ;  and  well  was  it,  I  consider  too,  for  humanity  in  general 
that  they  had  it.  Never  otherwise  than  in  similar  maimer,  it 
is  my  confirmed  conviction,  could  there  have  been  obtained  by 
the  mind  of  our  race  that  sense  of  distinct  individualism,  per  m, 
without  which  the  full  measure  of  its  present  stature  could 
never  have  been  reached. 

The  sole  developmental  distinction,  therefore,  that  I  would 
at  all  preserve  as  needed  in  a  just  classification  of  the  entire 
subject,  is  simply  that  which  lies  in  the  one  fact  of  the  succes- 
sive forms  being  marked  by  an  increasing  prevalence  of  the 
element  of  Filial  feeling  towards  Deity,  over  that  which  in  its 
grossness  forms  fetishistic  superstition.  Taken  in  series,  we 
have : — ^first,  pure  Fetishism ;  then.  Fetishism,  allayed  by  the 
recognition  of  God  as  a  tyrannical,  passionate,  very  human- 
like Father  in  heaven;  lastly.  Fetishism  entirely,  or  all  but 
entirely,  merged  into  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a  Father 
of  the  character  that  needs  to  be  attributed  to  one  who  is  freed 
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trom  hmman  imperfections: — ^tlieae,  at  least,  ar@  meh  aa  Biay 
[iftS8  far  broad  distinctions  which,  if  by  no  means  cJosd  to  their 
puqiOBe,  will  ut  all  evetita  serve  for  practical  use.  For,  yon 
|>erc«ive,  I  coDBid^r  that  thare  ij^  in  fact  a  tingo  of  Fetishism 
lafl  even  in  the  purest  attainable  fonn  of  religion; — and  just, 
a0  18  evidoBt,  for  this  rtjason:  from  the  inherent  neeeesitj 
ih&te  hf  that  wherever  ruUgion  is,  there  mmt  also  be  a  form  of 
j  tdigion*  Or,  if  th^  word  offends  us,  ahall  we, — as  we  may» — 
[  g«t  lid  of  it  thns?  Wo  may  my  that  the  Fetishism,  alwaji 
latent,  ahows  iteelf  enran  mider  the  highest  form,  whentv^  there 
occiuB  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the  form  than  the  case 
ftbsolntely  requires:  that  is,  greater  than  jnst  so  much  aa 
recognizes  its  need  to  be  present  as  nothing  more  th^ti  the 
mi&mB  of  holding  the  essoBce^  Any  re&pecl  tii  it  that  goes  at 
ill  beyond  this,  is,  as  I  have  already  bo  strongly  protested, 
that  which  brings  down  upon  ns  the  condemnation  of  idolatry* 
which  nr)t  the  utmost  purity  of  inteUectnaii^n  cnn  save  us  &om» 
ai  ail  more  than  the  moBt  de^admg  eoarseness. 

Bnt  itill,  IB  seeing  this,  we  must  especially  not  omit  to  bear 

in  mind  what  has  been  already  intimated  respecting  origitud 

I       condition:  namely  this,  that  however  difficult  it  may  bo  to 

maasnre  accurately  the  proportion  of  this  two  elem«?uts  in  the 

H  present  more  enhghiened  forms  of  f&ith,  m  the  banning  state 

^^  of  faith,  or  bcfi^re  rmy  forms  had  begun  to  be  instituted,  it  is 

^bitttaliy  impoflsibKo  to  distinguish  them.     The  institution  of 

^^Ibmii  has  in  fact  been  precise !y»  in  itself^  tbo  sorting  of  ideas 

leepecting  tht^m.     For  hero  we  meet  with  the  puzzle  t!int  in 

all  Bubiecti  of  this  kbd  bo  long  habitually  biUfles  us,  that  we 

rt^uire  to  hold  ourselves  in  mindfuhiess  of  how  th<^  ideas  that 

htve  df'olved  thomselTes  into  their  true  elemental  antuj^ionlsm 

f  for  as,  were  originally  blended  up  all  together  in  an  indit$tin- 

gni^iable  confusion.    To  the  minds  of  pre* religionists,  we  must 

romttmber,  the  ideas  of  th@  Being  who  was  tbe  Death-eausur^ 

I  And  of  tht^  Father  who  is  the  Life- giver,  must  iiievitnbly  have 

|ar  the  time  run  in  ont^  common  stream  of  turbid  imagination 


I        w 
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together.  And,  indeed  it  is  to  be  noted  how  mubh  of 
evidence  of  this  having  been  the  £Eust,  is  really  betrayed  in  the 
stamp  borne  by  the  traces  of  the  mdest  kindof  idolatiieB,  as  thsj 
have  been  preserved  tons.  Wherever  bloody  sacrifiees  are  ahowa 
as  supposed  to  be  acceptable,  we  have,  at  all  eventa.  the  i 
sign,  that  this  state  of  nnorganism  to  religions  oonisepticm  < 
tinned  to  be  the  yet  nnsnrmonnted  state.  Satom  devouring  his 
children,  was  essentially  a  fetishistic  idea ;  Jupiter,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  ruled  by  equity,  and  loved  to  spare,  was  an  eflBnt 
being  made  towards  a  properly  religious  notion:  but,  in  the 
retention  of  the  two,  again,  within  the  compass  of  one  combiiied 
mythic  picturing,  have  we  not  a  hint  as  to  the  farther  manner 
in  which  simply  the  absence  of  carrying  out  the  required  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  antagonist  elements  of  the  conoeption,  may  be 
seen  to  account  for  all  the  mythologic  phenomena  extant  ?  Not 
caring  to  work  out  the  distinction,  the  Grecian  mind,  at  the 
time  in  which  it  held  by  these  two  anachronisms  of  mythic 
imagery  in  one,  satisfied  itself  by  the  compromise,  of  such 
purely  dramatic  nature,  as  that  Jupiter,  being  the  wiser  son 
of  Saturn,  had  shown  his  superiority  and  his  wisdom  by 
turning  his  father  out  of  his  kingdom. — Without,  however, 
stopping  to  entangle  ourselves  amidst  Ghrocian  £EU>le8,  there  is 
this  clear  point  which  we  may  take  hold  of,  as  defining  with 
sufficient  precision  the  nature  of  the  era  which,  whenever 
it  occurred,  and  in  proportion  to  the  definiteness  with  vrhich  it 
occurred,  may  be  assumed  as  having  been  marked  by  the  dif- 
ferentiation in  question  taking  place  together  with  it :  and  that 
is,  the  time  when  the  idea  of  the  Paternal  Being  was  so  fiur 
elevated,  by  the  influence  of  culture,  out  of  that  of  the  pure 
Tyrant  that  it  was  at  first,  as  to  cause  there  to  be  a  natural 
moral  impossibility  that  the  horror  permanently  associated  with 
thu  idea  of  the  Destroyer,  should  any  longer  co-exist  with  it 
under  one  and  the  same  image.  For  observe  the  stages,  as 
they  lie  when  viewed  backwards  from  our  own  day.  The  idea 
of  Death,  which  was  the  earliest  formed,  has  now  arrived  at 
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mag  fiiirly  worked  iteelf  out  tato  the  trna  eharaeter  requisite 
for  it,  of  a  ^irittid  abstmctioti  peifecUj  imdeTStood  by  us  ns 
Buch^  The  idea  of  Ddty,  corregponding  to  ih,  ou§ht^  bj  mj 
view,  to  be  IB  Uke  maimer  regarded  in  the  ?eiy  same  light ;  but, 
&8  the  case  alands, — thia  idea,  Qaioely,  \jmg  sbort,  and  in 
ehronologica]  propriety  &o  lying,  of  haTing  arrived  at  tbe  fiame 
capability  of  peifectioii  with  the  other,^ — it  remama,  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  majority  of  exisUiig  behevers,  held  with 
an  utter  indignal^oii  aloof  &om  what  is  supposed  such  degra* 
datiou  to  be  encountored  by  it.  It  Is  indeed  the  faet,  lei  mo 
Btop  to  observe,  that  in  the  theological  way  of  viewing  tbo 
matter,  the  actual  dispute,  as  between  the  orthodox  and  ua, 
precisely  turns  upon  the  degree  in  which  either  idea  may  be 
Boid  to  have  dnven  the  other  into  the  same  kind  of  imi^^ed 
de«tmctioii : — that  is,  Uu^j  believe  uh  to  have  adhered  to  Death, 
r^eotliig  Crod ;  Uieiiisel?ee  to  haTB  adhered  to  God,  rejecting 
Death: — ^while  the  truth  of  the  case  {m  I  esteem  it,)  all  the 
time  ia,  that  the  one  idea,  jnsL  as  much  as  the  other,  is  inhe- 
rently  incapable  of  destruction.  If  the  idea  of  Death  muU  bo 
rejected,  that  of  God,  I  eay,  mhjht  be  rejectod  also;  but  the  »/ 
is  one  whJeh  Nature  has  put  to  scorn.  The  only  matter » 
therefore,  whieh,  I  say,  really  admita  ol  considtsration  with 
regard  to  the  two,  m  thisi  which  of  them  is  to  be  ht'ld  by  m««ti 

as  haTing  the  gt^ater  weight, ^Now,  when  the  difl'ei^eutiatian 

had  just  begun,  it  is  evident,  three  cases  were  Uuhk.     Thm 

least  dusimhlQ  waa»  Unit  the  idea  of  Death  should  continuously 

I  remain  mightier  than  the  idea  of  the  Father.     But  if  to  any 

extended  period  it  did  so  continue,  the  resali  aocnung  could 

only  be  that  the  latter,  feebly  struggling  as  it  was  into  birtlj^ 

I  would  be  eitingtiiftbed,  aad  Fetishism  thus  he  enat^led  ta  ibssert 

itiH>lf  til  ]  iH^e:— permanence,  that  isi  iu  reUtiou  ti)  the 

^  timo  ap|K   ^ '         tor  its  edsteuce,  as  in  association  with  an 

average  d^giw  of  extant  civilisation ;  which  we  may  suppose  ia 

have  beesh-shatl  we  say,  ihrongh  the  ages  counting  from  the 

Boflt^plioeene  Curmatiou  b  geoI(^^  tip  tA>  the  meditated  sa«riice 
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of  Isaac? — The  second  case,  however,  would  he,  thai  the 
two  notions  should  be  estimated  as  on  a  footing  of  eqiulHj; 
and  hence  would  result  the  Oriental  dualism,  which  is  known 
to  have  attained  so  extensive  a  sway  over  early  mankindy  and  to 
have  reached,  even  then,  a  height  of  moral  purity  which  makei 
it  worthy  of  our  present  admiration ;  but  still  which  was  never- 
theless— except  only  for  the  powerful  influence  which  it  served 
to  infuse  into  the  remaining  form  of  thought, — ^utterly  batren  of 
power  contained  within  itself  of  progressing  farther  with  its 
development. — The  third  case  is  accordingly  the  sole  one  to 
our  actual  purpose;  and  that  is,  the  one  in  which  the  spizitiial 
essence  of  Deity  is  seen  to  have  been  from  the  begimung 
the  inherently-destined  prevailer  over  the  spiritual  essence  of 
Destruction.  It  was  the  form  that,  precisely  from  its  being 
such,  could  not  help  approving  itself  to  the  temper  of  strong 
self-confldence  residing  with  thd  humanism  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  how  evidently  has  the  unfolded  circumstance  of  the  case,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  shown  us  also  the  mode  of  this  third  fonn*8 
availing  itself  actually  of  the  second !  The  Ahrimanes  of  the 
Persians,  seized  upon  as  its  idea  was  by  the  Judean  captives 
to  be  appropriated  as  their  own,  was  still  so  seized  only  to  be 
dragged  upon  the  spot  down  into  the  rank  of  subjection  to 
Jehovah;  the  obtaining  of  which  triumph  formed  indeed  the 
only  terms  upon  which  these  engrained  scomers  of  their  own 
enslavers  could  have  been  made  in  any  way  to  condescend  to 
admit  a  god  of  Gentile  creation  within  their  own  theology.  And 
from  the  admission,  such  as  it  was,  came,  as  we  know,  the 
enlargement  into  their  own  narrowness  of  conception,  which 
prepared  the  real  perpetuation  of  the  idea  of  the  hostile  Deity, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  actual  progression  of  religions  ideas 
permitted  of  its  being  perpetuated:  namely,  as  the  Satan  of 
Christianity.  For  this  union  with  the  dualistic  abstraction  of 
the  East  was  it,  I  conceive,  that,  by  means  of  the  mythic  tale 
hitherto  considered,  produced  all  that  onset  of  fertile  idealisa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  which,  it  may  be  said,  worked  onwards 
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the  evolution  of  human  thought  so  far  as  to  fill  up  the  space 
that  lay  before  the  coming  of  the  second  great  era  of  Gentile 
amalgamation :  that,  namely,  with  the  Hellenic  thought,  which, 
when  it  had  taken  place,  was  to  bring  about  a  new  evolution, 
incomparably  mightier  in  its  consequences  still. 

To  that  second  era,  therefore,  with  all  its  immensely- 
enhanced  intricacy,  we  have  now  to  pass  on ; — ^though  always, 
as  I  must  again  remind  the  reader,  with  this  cautionary  reflec- 
tion to  be  attended  to,  that  in  fact  we  require  to  hold  ourselves 
in  such  frame  as  will  preserve  us  aware  that  we  have  little 
really  to  do  with  any  such  thing  as  eras  of  transition  at  all 
in  the  matter.  We  must  again  compel  ourselves  to  forget, 
except  as  again  shall  arise  the  occasion  for  incidental  reference, 
which  it  is  that  is  ordinarily  considered,  or  may  be  more 
correctly  considered,  the  Hebrew  share  in  the  doctrine  that 
comes  before  us,  and  which  the  Oriental,  or  the  Grecian; 
and  only  remember  that  what  we  are  dealing  with  is  human 
development  in  general,  and  per  se.  As  a  preparation,  how- 
ever, let  me  first  give  the  following  as  a  simiming  up  of  the 
position  that  we  have  gained  by  the  investigation  of  this  pre- 
sent section. 

We  have,  in  fact,  done  no  more  than  come  back  to  the  same 
point  that  we  occupied  at  the  close  of  the  last  section.  Our 
matter  having  lain  in  the  consideration  of  the  actual  origin  of 
religion  in  the  previously  un-religious  constitution  of  human 
nature,  the  whole  of  progress  that  we  have  made  with  our 
subject  is  this :  that,  in  returning  to  the  epoch  when  we  have 
made  it  a  settled  position  that  the  principle  of  the  ''Fall" 
was  accepted  by  mankind  (circumstantially  represented  by  the 
Hebrews,)  as  a  then  admittedly-desirable  arrangement  of  human 
fipeculation,  we  now  add,  as  I  would  hope,  the  greater  clear- 
ncRs  in  respect  to  the  same  fact,  that  we  see  how  forcible  is  the 
bearing  of  the  terms  of  the  myth  upon  the  peculiar  mental 
facts  that  we  have  now  been  tracing  as  constituting  actually  the 

B 
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state  of  pre-religion.*    The  point  which  eanies  llie 

force  of  the  story  in  Genesis  is,  that  becauae  of  the  hsvnig  dis- 

*  In  using  this  indispensable  word,  I  am  not  nithoiit  ^><>K*»g,  ■■  Iht 
reader  may  feel,  how  the  nse  I  am  making  of  it,  midar  the  pimwint  pda- 
ciple,  is  that  which  is  altogether  nnauthoriaed  by  tha  general  analogj  cf 
onr  language,  in  re^d,  for  instance,  to  snch  words  ma 
pri-exUtence ;  though  it  is  true  a  partial  sanction  U  giren  by  the  i 
word  pre-hUtoriCt  and  an  eyen  perfect  sanction  ia  afforded,  or  might  be 
afforded,  by  the  word  pre-humanity,  if  employed  to  Bigmfy  the  ly^F^it**" 
of  ape-hood.  But,  in  here  using  the  word  prt-reUgUm^  not  only  is  it  not 
previoui-religion  but  that-which-wat-previout'to-religion  that  I  wish  to 
express,  but  moreover  I  have  an  especial  object  present  with  me  to  esD 
attention  to  the  sort  of  face- to- face  opposition  I  intend  aa  eziating  1 
religion  and  what  I  call  pre-religion.  And  hence  it  waa  my  i 
impulse  to  have  recourse  to  the  Latin  prefix,  which  seema  to  ha?e  witliiii 
it  this  special  force,  not,  at  all  events  hitherto,  natnraliaad  in  the  Eng- 
lish. But  here  occurs  this  reflection,  which  seems  so  notably  apt  to  my 
subject,  that  I  cannot  help  offering  it  to  the  reader*s  eonaidexmtion.  Ths 
antecedent  to  religion  that  should  be  qualified  as  prte-HanM,  ia  that 
which  to  the  Latin  mind  would  have  signified  something  more  exeeUeat 
than  religion  1  Is  not  this  fact  then, — I  mean,  of  the  interehangeaUeDess 
of  meaning  thus  apparent,  in  the  manner  of  thinking  of  that  eazlj  peofds, 
between  what  was  prior  in  point  of  time,  and  what  was  in  itself  of  iape- 
rior  worth, — ^that  which  I  may  consider  as  peculiarly  «ignia^>ant  of  the 
primitive  feeling  as  to  the  effect  of  Time  which  I  have  bean  here  dis- 
cussing? It  seems  to  me,  in  truth,  the  history  of  this  little  prepositioB 
contains  within  itself  an  epitome  of  the  entire  history  of  relational  con- 
ceptions now  the  subject  with  us ! ^But,  at  all  events,  let  me  iniite  yoa 

specially  to  try  in  your  own  mind  the  effect  of  this :  whether  the  intcr- 
changeableness  of  meaning,  namely,  is  not  a  singularly  feUcitona  tk9f{im^ 
in  indication  of  the  presence  of  that  very  same  natural  pnzale,  which  has 
been  here  before  referred  to,  respecting  the  child's  being  older  than  its 
father.  We  have,  indeed,  exactly  the  corresponding  equivocation  in  onr 
own  language.  To  go  before,  is  the  association,  in  £ftet,  which  at  ones 
natural  practice  and  natural  reflection  both  will  and  must  connect  with 
personal  pre-eminence.  And  observe,  as  long  as  we  are  speaking  only  in 
reference  to  contemporaries,  or  beings  the  consideration  of  whom  calls 
into  no  question  the  idea  of  Time ; — or,  at  all  events,  aa  long  as  ear 
thought  remains  in  the  merely  subjective  mood  in  which,  even  if  ^^jw 
than  contemporaries  are  dragged  into  presentation,  it  ia  itiD 
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obeyed  the  comm&ud  of  Qod,  ciuno  B€atli  into  the  world,  as  to 
bo  thonco  in  itself  the  leading  sign  of  all  our  woe: — wMeh  is 
doed  an  attempt  t\i  forming  a  ration a3e  of  tlie  dediaga  of 
tovidonca^  that  baa  bow  approved  itself  as  mamfe^y  falae, 
the  transcendental  belief  contamed  in  it  with  regard  to  the 
inherent  effect  of  Time  waa  also  false  I — ^Bnt,  on  the  other  hmi^ 
lot  us  regard  it  as  stmpljr  the  ignorant  speculation  that  it  wm^ 
tnd,  I  aver,  we  ahidl  find  in  it,  bj  only  putting  ouTselves  into 
the  mental  pogitioti  that  its  tamers  wem  io,  on  eren  positive 
ind  ecjually  manifest  tmth!    And  this,  I  SQggeit,  m&j  be  drawn 

out  as  follows: The  Creator  made  mon  perfect,  and  perfectly 

happy«  at  tbe  begintdng  ( — tbis  was  the  postulate  of  necegsity 
iodispenfiahie — ) ;  but,  being  so^  tbej  wem  also  tben  of  necea- 
aiiy  free  irom  the  fear  of  Death , — of  Deatb,  remember,  who  was 
the  rival  monarchy  and  wbOt  m  bavingt  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  a  monarch,  ako  the  diabolic  natnre  which  mada  him  for 
ever  demand  human  beings  as  his  prt3y,  was  accordingly  intent 
ipon  loyally  satiating  bis  appetite  by  entrappiiig  them  any 


^^pon  I 


i  %o  Ky  ai  the  stajtiiig  point  of  ooDtemplation  i^no  eqaiToeation 
in  tbe  matter  esM&.  Bat  bt  tli^  mood  uf  our  thiiogLt  become  ^bstmittf 
and  tbe  qaestion  of  Time  come  m,  mid  wnt^tb  In  f  ourpelf,  I  saj,  the  eJkci 
of  ih«  tiaximtioii  Uial  h«a  be€n  inatantanfioaalj  neoeBfiitAt^d.  ieppoiittg 
eoatompomiy  Mendi,  or  bciugi  rendered  for  the  inttftnt  mentallj  eueh^ 
die,  «(r  ftro  eallcd  into  that  wMcb  wo  eaUem  as  Fntaritjt  do  we  not  Ba.y 
rtb«m  inBtincUvdr,  that  tbey  hme  gone  bf/m-f^  i»  l^-^Suppo*©,  bowtrer, 
I  (am  our  ibooght  in  a  manner  ibi traatedlj  from  personal  feelinga  k» 
I  gtfoeiaMoni  Jkii«-€]i|ited  thai  have  wilh  pre«iaelj  a  simil&r  r 
■lio  A^^«  tti.^^-and  can  we,  I  aak,  avoid  n^vertbele^s  de|' 

ha  caie  to  oarfetria  ii  that  tbo^  are  \jvd§  h$hind  mf ^bj,  i&  it  uui 

qiait«  mmilar  penSkMOt^i  lo  this,  of  yet  more  ©tdinai?  lund,  tbal 
I  in  10  bomelj  a  refereDce  to  Timi>  a^  is  tJits  ? — namely,  that  ufaen 
I  are  being  oositiared  m  to  Ute  maiUT  of  a  dock  that  goea  too  alowlj 
mnxeclj  ean  tt  be  avoided  tbat  betRpeo  ao;  two  p«n!iotii 
«Ter  that  thatl  be  eo  engaged,  there  abaU  not  arise  mmv>  momentar^r 
lit^,  aa  to  the  miido  of  speech  to  ha  tmplojtfd,  whether  b  fb^el  it  bi 
*l^/bft  or  ^fter  the  true  Um«  tbat  Ibe  ctoek  aliould  be  laid  to  be. 
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where  and  every  where  into  his  clutches.  They  fhen  haTing, 
hy  hypothesis,  suffered  themselves  in  actual  fiict  to  be  thus 
seduced  away  from  the  sway,  which  was  the  rightfiil  sway,  of 
the  Father-God,  what  could,  or  must  have  been,  the  expressian 
as  to  the  sentence  thence  pronounced,  except  just  the  inevitaUa 
one  as  it  stands :  namely,  that  from  that  hour  (of  dis-allegiance), 
they  and  their  descendants  should  surely  die  ?  But  again,  as 
to  why  they  had  suffered  themselves  so  to  be  seduced  as  to  caD 
down  such  a  sentence  upon  them, — here  it  is,  I  say,  that  lies 
the  singular  specimen  of  the  necessity  in  human  thought  to 
project  outwardly  what  really  lies  within  itself,  that,  in  affording 
at  once  the  requisite  enlightenment  as  to  the  fact  truly  under 
representation,  we  may  and  ought  to  take  as  the  truth  I  have 
just  called  it.  It  was,  surely,  a  fact  that  mankind  had  fallen 
under  the  conscious  Fear  of  Death,  just  as  the  consequence  of 
their  gaining  what  is  the  real  thing  that  it  is  manifest  they  had 
gained :  namely,  the  abstract  knowledge  of  Death.  Becognizing 
this,  how  simple,  I  say,  and  at  the  same  time  how  tru/e^  in  a 
mythical  sense,  is  the  turn  given  to  the  representation,  that 
whereas  under  the  Sovereign  ordination  which  had  maintained 
effect  upon  them  before  that  knowledge  was  obtained,  they  were 
free  from  the  impression  of  the  sentence  of  Death  ( — firee,  that 
is,  if  not  as  angels,  yet  as  brutes  are  free ! — )  yet,  together  with 
the  knowledge,  the  sentence,  as  to  their  impression  of  it,  did 
come.  In  that  previous  condition,  the  institution  of  Death, 
as  an  institution,  was  in  very  deed  a  nullity  in  human  compre- 
hension; and  it  was  only  the  necessary  way  of  figuring  the 
fact,  to  do  so  by  saying  that  it  had  also  been  a  nullity  in 
the  Divine  intention. 
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SECTION   in. — THE   NOTION   OF   DIVINE   PATBBNITY  AS   ASSO- 
CIATED  WITH   THE   NOTION   OF   DIVINE   SONSHIP. 

Once  again,  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  remember  the  dif- 
ference which  my  theory  essentially  implies  between  the  notion 
contained  in  the  primitive  Story  of  the  *'  Fall'*,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Dogma  of  the  fifth  century,  which  was  finally  wrought  up 
out  of  it.  Between  the  two,  we  must  never  forget,  lies  the 
whole  substance  of  Christianity,  as  regards,  in  fact,  the  mani- 
festation of  it  that  we  know  was  successively  unfolded  to  human 
experience.  And,  in  consequence,  just  as  much  as  Christianity, 
taken  as  a  whole,  differed  when  it  was  completed,  from  what  it 
was  when  it  was  making  its  beginning,  does  in  like  manner 
every  one  of  its  component  doctrines  proportionately  difier. 
We  are  in  truth, — let  it  not  be  thought  unnecessary  that  I 
remind  you, — under  the  special  dilemma  in  our  proceeding  to 
treat  of  the  latter,  that  not  only  are  they  intermingled  with  one 
another  in  that  manner,  proper  to  a  scheme  oa  a  scheme,  that 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  them  at  all  in  isolation, 
but  the  very  thought  under  which  we  thmk  of  them,  and  the 
very  language  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  express  ourselves 
respecting  them,  are  imbued  with  conditions  which  intrinsically 
falsify,  instead  of  faithfuUy  representing,  that  which  it  is  our 
object  to  interpret.  This  difficulty  forms,  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen,  so  inevitable  an  accompaniment  of  the  case,  that  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  it  constantly  present  in  our  memory, 
so  as  to  make  the  allowance  required  by  it  with  all  the  fullness 
and  fairness  that  we  are  able. 

To  set  against  this  difficulty,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have,  as  we  must  not  fail  to  remember,  the  countervailing 
advantage  in  our  actual  position,  which  reduces  the  temporary 
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obstniction  to  a  thing  as  of  no  moment  in  eompariaan  ivifik  iL 
And  that  is  what  I  have  aLready  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  lliit 
by  means  of  our  being  now  able  to  look  baek,  as  we  an,  iipon 
the  working  ont  of  the  Christian  scheme,  in  the  h^d  of  tin 
experience  gained  snbseqnently  to  that  working  out,  and  upon 
the  whole  scheme  thus  as  an  accomplished  fiict,  we  luive  the 
possibility  of  understanding  it,  which  in  no  eonoeivable  way 
conld  have  been  possessed  while  it  was  yet  only  in  the  act  of 
being  worked  ont. 

Looking  back,  then,  now  upon  the  mass  of  Ghrisiiaii  doe- 
trine  with  this  object  in  view, — ^namely,  of  exercising  npoQ  it 
the  power  of  analysis  which  I  claim  thns  as  become  the  poBB- 
bility  to  ns  that  will,  or  at  all  events  that  might,  really  enaUe 
ns  to  draw  out  from  the  mass  of  seeming  entanglement,  sodi 
threads  of  meaning  as  may  indeed  serve  as  an  efieotnal  guide 
towards  a  tme  entering  into  the  nature  of  its  poiport, — ^I  will 
now  state  the  result  of  my  own  thinking,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  such  analysis  appears  to  me  to  become  the  most  availing 
for  snch  end.  With  a  design  so  slight  as  mine  is  towards  the 
degree  of  comprehension  to  be  aimed  at,  I  find  in  &et  that  the 
whole  of  the  general  matter  of  Christianity  which  needs  to  be 
referred  to,  in  order  to  the  filling  ont  of  what  so  extremely 
feeble  an  attempt  at  a  scheme  requires,  may  be  taken  as  in- 
cluded under  the  three  following  leading  considerations: — of 
which  the  first  alone  I  propose  to  take  as  the  snlrjeet  of  the 
present  section,  while  the  others  must  be  reserved  for  the  seo- 
tions  that  are  to  succeed. 

First,  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  Divine  Fatherhood, 
which  takes  place  by  means  of  the  obtaining  of  a  oonnter  idea 
of  Divine  Sonship ; — 

Secondly,  the  institution  within  hxmian  nature  of  that 
which  had  been  previously  the  entirely  un-comprehended 
sense  of  Sin; — 

And  thirdly,  the  settling  of  the  current  of  human  atten- 
tion, in  an  established  manner,  predominantly  in  the  '^irgfltiiffn 
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whidkf  with  respect  eitiief  to  actions  or  to  eeniient  eondltion, 
f«^<is  Consequencefi  prefemblj  to  Causes. 

I  migM  otherwise  describe  thk  aiTingemaBt  as  forming  a 
separation  of  the  elements  of  Christianity  into  those  which  are 
severallj  the  doetrin^,  the  meruit  and  the  peculiar Ij- personal. 
Bui  the  fact  is,  that  whatever  dietmction  be  made  is  BtiO^  from 
the  actaaJ  icterweaving  of  its  parts,  so  essentially  the  contrary 
to  accm^ato,  that  the  less  be  made  of  it^  as  dietinetioD,  the 
betteir,  except  in  so  far  as  concerns  immediate  conTenience. 
Hie  only  nal  accuracy  in  the  matter  Iks,  as  I  stated  in  the 
heginningt  in  our  preserving  as  to  it  the  tdtj  extremity  of 
vagneness,  which  indeed  has  its  tme  correspondence  only  in 
the  pnre  tenuity  of  metaphysics  I  And  singnlarly,  moreover, 
in  accordaQco  with  such  fact,  mvtsi  we  see  to  be  the  experieUM 
constantly  oecarring  in  regard  to  it : — how  the  mind,  namely, 
that  is  in  quest  of  accm?ftey,  does  indeed  fed  itself  wontcdlj, 
and  as  in  the  natural  conrge  of  things,  driven  accordingly  into 
that  sphere  I  I  am  now, — let  me  taU  Uie  eiperionce  immediate 
to  myself, — ^with  all  the  directness  of  purpose  I  am  capable  of, 
bent  upon  simply  foUowing  on  the  track  which  shall  enable  me 
to  enter  into  the  ordinary  feelings  that  have  occupiod  my  fdlow- 
beings ;  and  yet  the  case  is^  that  the  more  I  bo  endeavom-,  the 
more  I  am  forced  to  perceive  that  actnally  there  is  no  msfttifl 
present  to  me  of  getting  at  them,  e^^t  by  the  ascending  to 
that  generally  considered  on-ordinary  sphere.  Jast  as  it  was 
with  Christianity  itself,  io,  I  say,  are  we  practically  made  to 
ibel«  whanever  we  put  omiselvefl  in  the  way  of  the  experience^ 
is  It  with  our  comprehension  of  Christianity.  There  was  dis- 
tinctness tn  the  pure  theological  notion  of  it;  and,  according 
to  my  conviotion,  ibore  may  be  distinctnees  m  the  purely 
mstophystoal  notion  of  it ;  but  every  where  between  tbem  lies 
tha  same  nuiis  of  entanglement  in  onr  conceptions,  that  lay 
origmaUy  in  tlie  Bpaee  that  actually  intervened  between  what 

the  founding  of  the  notions,  and  what  was  the  Ibimding 
thd  dogmas. 
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Because  this  is  so,  then,  is  it,  or  appears  it  to  me  to  bfl^ 
necessary  to  do  that  now  which  I  most  beg  the  reader  to  have 
patience  with  me  for  doing ; — and  that  is,  for  going  over  onee 
more  the  metaphysical  principles  that  I  consider  to  be  invohiBd 
in  my  subject:  modified,  however,  by  the  addition  of  those 
fresh  items  of  principle  which  I  feel  to  be  now  called  into 
requisition,  that  will,  indeed,  I  may  perhaps  hope,  famish 
within  itself  sufficient  vindication  for  the  repetition.  If  I  had 
attempted  to  lay  down  the  whole  at  the  beginning, — as  a  true 
systematic  method  would  seem  to  require  to  be  done, — ^I  am 
conscious  that  I  should  have  carried  myself  hi  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  ability  to  deal  properly  with  it.  And  therefore  I 
have  followed  what  I  find  to  be  the  best  practical  role  in  the 
case :  namely, — except  for  the  larger  matters  of  principle  that 
I  have  laid  down  in  my  Introduction, — to  seek  out  the  imme- 
diate principle  as  it  comes  to  be  found  wanted. 

The  thing  demanded  of  mental  progress  is,  that  the  mind 
shall  have  permanently  extended  itself  in  regard  to  its  sense 

of  Space  and  Time : — ^this  is  the  fundamental  proposition. 

The  next  is,  as  to  the  mode  of  such  extension ;  and  I  have 
stated  it  to  consittt  in  the  creation  of  Forms,  of  which  it  is  the 
prime  characteristic  that  they  end  by  leaving  the  mind  in  a 
reversed  position  with  regard  to  Circumstance  from  that  which 
it  held  when  they  began.  The  projection  of  the  inner  mental 
being  into  free  contact  with  circumstance  (which  is  the  rationale 
of  the  form,)  causes  the  increase  in  the  inner  sense  of  Space; 
and  the  effect  of  the  reversed  position  finally  acquired  is  that 
which  gives,  through  comparison  with  former  position,  the  idea 
of  change,  or  of  successive  condition,  which  is  the  essence  of 

the  sense  of  Time. The  third  proposition  is,  that  the  mind 

has  no  consciousness  of  its  operation  till  it  is  completed:  that 
is  to  say,  till  the  increase  as  to  Time  is  registered.  And  the 
aspect  under  which  the  effect  is  known,  is  the  attaining  of  the 

recognition  of  Growth,  as  being  the  work  of  Time. But, 

fourthly :  the  nature  of  advancing  culture  of  mind  is,  that  atften- 
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tion  is  made  to  rest  upon  these  snpposititions,  or  abstract,  agents 
of  human  improvement.  They  are  idolized,  not  indeed  as  a 
cruder  stage  of  mind  would  have  idolized  them,  into  concrete 
behifjs,  but  into  the  home  of  concrete  beings.  Space  becomes 
the  habitation  of  God  ^ ;  Time  becomes  the  habitation  of  deified 
man,  that  is,  of  a  deified  Me,  who  am  henceforth  an  Lnmortal 
being.  And  the  rationale  of  the  so  sorting  of  the  ideas  is,  that 
in  the  creation  of  the  ideas,  as  just  stated,  the  essence  of  the 
idea  of  God  is  that  He  is  every  where  present  at  the  same 
moment,  or  an  Ever-present  Now;  while  the  idea  of  Self  is, 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  successive  growth,  to  which  as  long  as  no 
termination  is  perceptible,  it  can  be  apprehended  only  as  under 
the  imlimited  condition  of  possessing  existence  that  is  to  be 

continuous  for  ever. And  thence,  fifthly:   as  these  two 

deified  ideas  come  to  be  dwelt  upon,  they,  like  all  other  ideas, 
become  subject  to  the  inevitable  discrimination  of  parts.  The 
idea  of  God  is  divided  in  the  manner  that  at  first  is  the  forming 
of  a  dualism,  but  which  cannot  end  tiU  it  is  constituted  into 
a  Triad.  The  idea  of  the  Me,  in  accordance  with  a  corre- 
sponding necessity,  is  likewise  divided, — much  more  confu- 
sedly and  complexly  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  its  lying, 

*  Not  that  the  idea  of  God  does  not  belong  to  Time,  as  well  as  to 
Space ;  but  the  idea  of  God  does  belong  to  Space  characteristically,  as 
required  to  distingaish  it  from  the  idea  of  the  Ego.  The  theological  idea  of 
Goil  fills  all  Space  with  one  small  exception :  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Ego  which  contemplates  Him.  He  also,  it  is  true,  fills  all  Time;  but,  in 
itH  own  apprehension,  so  does  likewise  the  Ego.  That  is  to  say,  the  Ego 
supi><)8e8  itiielf  to  fill  all  Time  except  only  where  its  existence  is  limited 
by  the  idea  of  God,  out  of  which  it  needs  to  acknowledge  itself  to  have 
(tprung: — which  acknowledgment  does,  in  fact,  amount  to  what  we  must 
allow  for  as  a  virtual  exclusion  of  Time  Past  as  pertaining  to  Self,  leaving 
to  Self  the  strict  possession  of  only  the  Present  and  the  Future.  The 
metaphysical  necessity  which  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  to  regard  as 
governing  the  formation  of  conception  in  the  case,  was  simply  that  the 
two  ideas  should  be  essentially  complimentary  to  one  another,  and  there- 
fore that  when  taken  together  they  should  be  such  as  would  make  up  the 
whole  of  things. 
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as  it  does,  amidst  a  pressing  enviioiuiieiit  of  feDow-l 
similar  to  Self;  bat  still  it  is  divided — ^into,  Myself  m 
existing;  Myself  as  ancestrally  existing  in  Time  Pftsi;  Myidf 
as  somehow  or  other,  bat  the  ''how"  yet  wakDOwn, 
in  Time  Fatore. 

Now,  though  it  is  plainly  the  hnman  neeessity  of  the  < 
that  the  two  complimentary  ideas  of  Ch)d  and  of  the  Ego  ahoold 
appear  to  be  essentially  separate,  we  most  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  such  necessity  absolutely.  All  that  we  aze  entitled 
to  say  absolutely  is,  that  the  human  mind,  in  its  proper  striYing 
towards  knowledge  in  general,  is  compelled  so  to  separate  the 
ideas.  And  this  also  is  an  absolute  fact :  of  the  two  ideas,  the 
mind  forms  the  idea,  such  as  it  is,  respecting  Gk>d,  before  it  en 
begin  to  form  an  idea  respecting  itself.  According  to  this,  then, 
let  us  state  the  matter  as  that  Self  shall  be  counted  as  fonmiig 
the  final  object  ( — ^not  that  it  is  necessarily  so,  but  thai  we  will 
choose  for  the  present  so  to  consider  it — ).  The  mind,  we  wiD 
say,  is  aiming  to  separate  the  knowledge  of  itself  into  the  three 
parts  marked  by  the  three  divisions  of  Time  appropriate  to  it 
Well,  we  have  aheady  seen  how  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  human  attention,  in  its  opening  effort,  was  driyen  to  rest 
prevailingly  upon  Time  Past,— just  as  the  accompanying  neces- 
sity to  its  doing  that  other  necessary  thiog,  of  mulriiig  oat  fiv 
itself  an  abstract  sense  of  protecting  influence  above  it,  identical 
with  Paternity.  The  gaining  of  the  sense  of  God  as  a  Father 
was,  in  truth,  the  same  thing  as  the  gaining  of  a  sense  with 
regard  to  Time  Past; — true  as  it  is,  all  the  time,  that  the  mmd 
eannot  actually  become  aware  of  the  fact,  till  it  shall  have  oome 
round  again  to  the  point,  after  having  progressed  to  take  in  the 
entire  circle  of  considerations  involved  in  the  fact.  Bnt  then, 
if  the  knowledge  of  God  as  a  Father  is  identical  with  the  pro- 
curing of  knowledge  as  to  Time  Past,  the  obtaining  of  knowledge 
as  to  Time  Future  can  come  only  with  the  knowledge  of  God 
as  a  Son.  And  moreover, — by  the  corresponding  corollaiy  to 
the  one  just  expressed, — ^neither  in  fact  can  the  knowledgie  of 
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the  Father,  m  the  Father,  come  m  tli6  manner  of  a  eonsdoui, 
or  of  a  troe  aad  Bnfficing  knowledgep  tmtil  it  lios  additionallj 
oeenrrcd  timt  we  have  known  Him  ako  as  a  Son. 

Bnt  iet  us  iiun  round  to  tbo  other  aspect  of  the  iame  iiiing, 
which  ahowe  the  perBOiuiJ  metaphysics  of  the  matter  J  net  aa  the 
foregoing  has  shown  the  abstract.  Let  as  drop  the  idea  of  Yuno 
as  matter  of  conseSoas  recognition,  and  sufier  our  thought  to  be 

purely  subj^tive, 1  find  myself ^  as  it  were,  alone  in  Space : — 

alone,  that  is,  with  God>     In  mj  whole  uniyerse  of  coneeptloQ 

there  are  bat  these  two  brings:  mjself  and  God* ^For  it  is. 

Indeed,  aa  neeeasary  to  transcendenta]  speculation  aa  it  m  to  ordi* 
nafj  religionB  feeliog,  ao  to  arrange  itself:  transcendental  specu- 
laMon  and  ordinary  reli^ons  feeling  are  perfectly  at  one  in  the 
matter,  and  with  a  perfect  iacontroTertibility  as  to  their  propriety 
in  so  being.  No  one  in  the  world  capacitated  for  either  of  them 
will  for  an  instant  dispute  ^at  the  eiperi^usa  is  as  stated.  The 
hmnhlest  subjeet  of  religion  cannot  hut  perceive  that  the  intimate 
eonoem  of  religion  is,  and  can  be,  only  that  which  lies  l>etwoen 
himself  and  his  Makir,  without  reference  to  any  other  being 
whatever.  The  trausoendentalifit,  with  only  the  same  inevitahle- 
ness,  seiises  upon  it  as  the  one  only  clear  basis  to  aU  snhseqneDt 
ought,  that  thk  is  the  ease :  namely,  that  besides  the  Me,  there 
i*  and  can  bo,  only  the  Nol^m^: — ^and  the  Noi'tm  is  identical 

[th  Deity « But,  ^pposmg  myself  standing  thus,  in  isokt^^d 

eelf'ism,  face-to- face  with  the  idea  of  God:^ — what  is  Ho  to 
me? — how  am  I  to  get  at  Him?^ — ^what  means  are  there  to  me 
of  breaking  tlirough  the  ntter  inaceessibUity  of  sympathy  whieh 
holds  Him  aloof  from  me? — He  is  a  notion  ^lat  it  is  impas- 
sible for  human  natnre  to  endure  kir  more  than  the  shortest 

period  of  oootinnancel Hiis,  I  eay,  is  what  both  must  and 

does  airiye: — the  bond  of  stramed  snbjeetiTity,  &m  if  of  it^ 
own  necessity,  bm«ta  itself  asunder ;  and  then  the  relief  that 
Is  needed  mstantan^ooaly  foUows; — ^for  what  but  saeh  relief  m 
the  letting  in,  that  mmt  hence  take  pkce,  of  human  n  '  ^  . 
into  the  mailer  of  the  unendurable  solitariness — the  t.    .       ^ 
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itself  nnendnrable  on  account  of  the  solitarinesB  involTBd  b 
it, — that  it  was,  provioasly  to  the  admission  ?  The  soul,  I  wy, 
when  it  is  thus  lightened  of  its  strain,  by  that  which  is  the 
bringing  in  of  the  remembrance  of  its  earthly  enYironmeiit, 
becomes  in  the  instant  aware  of  what  it  is  that  it  really  needs 
in  the  case :  becomes  aware,  that  is,  that  what  it  wants  of  God 
is  that  it  may  know  Him  as  a  Father; — and  this  conscionsiieBB 
as  to  its  want  is,  I  urge,  the  sort  of  relief,  really  snch,  that  is 
in  truth  the  only  relief  that  the  case  admits  of.  This,  how- 
ever, being  the  case, — being  so  according  to  surely  the  onde- 
niable  experience  of  all  persons  that  have  ever  been  concerned 
in  the  matter, — ^how  can  we  help  adding  farther  to  our  perception 
respecting  it,  that  which  reason  so  clearly  proffers  as  an  even 
intrinsic  necessity  in  it  that  we  have  to  acknowledge, — ^in  this 
mode  of  experience,  I  mean,  to  which  there  seems  so  phunly  to 
exist  in  nature  no  ima^nnable  alternative?  How — ^let  me  ask 
any  one  to  consider, — in  the  case  of  being  without  such  remem- 
brance of  earthly  environment  could  there  be  any  possibility 
of  the  event  of  its  arriving  to  us  to  conceive  of  such  relation, 

as  held  by  Deity  towards  us? An  individual  soul,  alone  with 

God,  I  maintain,  could  never  attain  to  such  conception. 

What  then  follows ! — What  follows,  I  ask,  but  this,  that  the 
recognition  of  fellow-beings  has  systematically  to  be  admitted 
as  the  indispensable  step  towards  the  realizing  even  of  indivi- 
dual union  with  God? And  now  comes  the  matter  which 

is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Christianity,  in  so  far  as  it  stands 
apart,  in  ordinary  estimation,  from  what  is  counted  as  natural 
religion!  "WTiy",  it  may  be  said, — as  so  frequently  it  is 
said, — ''should  we  need  to  know  any  thing  more  abont  God 
than  that  He  is  a  Father,  when  the  vatural  limit  to  the  desira 
actually  instinctive  with  us,  in  merely  thus  determined,  that 
we  should  know  Him  thus  as  a  Father?" — Simply  for  this,  I 
answer, — and  so  also,  I  bear  in  mind,  has  Orthodoxy  answered : — 
simply  for  this,  that  desire  as  we  may,  we  have  no  means  of 
fulfilling  our  desire.     So  to  know  Him,  exceftt  for  the 
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to  it  which  Providentially  have  occurred,  I  perfectly  own,  in 
accordance  with  the  orthodox,  is  a  natural  impossihihty. 
For, — to  continue  the  explanation  that  I  have  only  just  entered 
upon  in  the  above, — the  instant  that  the  idea  of  fellow-beings 
has  obtruded  itself,  as  it  imist  obtrude  itself,  between  Self  and 
God,  the  result  is  the  idea  of  a  second  kind  of  relation,  which, 
as  on  the  one  hand  it  is  the  means  of  giving  the  relation  to 
God  which  we  desire  Him  to  have,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
not  allow  such  relation  to  exist  without  being  attended  by  its  own 
kind  of  relation  in  conjunction  with  it.  For  if  God  is  a  Father, 
He  can  be  so  only  by  the  family  of  human  beings  existing 
as  Brothers.  A  httlo  while  ago,  (at  pp.  171,  172,)  in  tracing 
the  process  of  abstraction  through  which  the  conception  of  the 
Abstract  Father  was  practically  wrought  out,  we  saw  how  it 
was  obtained  through  the  images  of  a  number  of  fathers,  of 
fathers  of  the  father,  and  so  on  back  into  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  examples  of  fatherhood;  but  the  fact  is  apparent, 
that  the  instant  the  effect  is  gained,  and  there  is  accordingly 
realized  the  idea  of  a  Being  whoso  abstract  paternity  embraces 
the  whole  number  of  the  individual  fathers, — by  the  same  act 
the  fathers  are  converted  into  brothers!  This,  therefore,  is, 
it  appears  to  me,  the  reason  of  the  natural  necessity,  and  the 
necessity  never  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  we  cannot  in  any  way 
possess  what  we  would  have  in  God,  unless  in  admitting  our 
follows  to  share  in  the  possession.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  that 
by  no  possible  means  except  this  could  there  ever  have  taken 
place,  what  nevertheless  we  are  compelled  to  infer  must  have 
taken  place:  namely,  that  the  concrete  relationship  of  the 
himian  father  should  actually  have  suggested,  as  it  can  only 
be  rationally  considered  as  having  suggested,  that  of  the 
Divine  Parent. 

Here,  then,  we  feel  ourselves  plunged  at  once  into  the 
iimermost  heart  of  the  Christian  Mysteries.  As  the  Abstract 
Father  could  not  be,  without  the  brotherhood  of  human  fiatherfl 
as  the  accompaniment  to  His  idea,  so  is  it  also  a  necessity^ 
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plainly  recognizable  to  the  mode  of  human  thinkiiig,  thai  the 
human  brotherhood  should  first  have  had  eognizanoe  takn  of 
it  by  the  human  mind  under  the  aspeet  of  the  Abstiraet  Son^— 
without  which,  indeed,  the  idea  of  the  Abstraet  Father  9, 
abstractly,  a  non-entity: — of  a  Son,  therefore,  whose  geun- 
tion  was  indeed  manifestly  as  eternal  as  the  existence  of  the 
Father  himself.  The  very  dogma  of  dogmas  which  was  eon- 
fessedly  the  stumbling-block  to  human  reason,  when  taken  ai 
representing  the  absolute  constitution  of  Deity,  becomes  thus,  hj 
the  doing  of  what  is  merely  the  assumed  necessity  of  the  ireaimaiit 
of  the  subject  to  be  done,  simple  to  the  most  ordinary  level  of 
common  intelligence:  that  is,  by  its  being  taken  as  showing 
only  the  working  of  human  thought  in  regard  to  Deity.  And, 
let  me  remark,  it  is  observable  how  fully  this  explanation  in  hd 
accounts  for  what  Mr.  Jowett  has  called  the  "sound  instinet" 
of  the  Christian  Church,  in  relation  to  the  chief  matter  of 
controversy  with  the  outlying  members  of  the  Church,  who  fer 
their  rationalizing  tendencies  have  been  habitually  stigmatiied 
as  seceders  from  the  Church : — ^I  mean,  the  controversy  as  to 
the  real  or  non-real  humanity  of  Christ.  The  reason  for  the 
proper  Deity  of  the  Son,  is  here  seen  to  rest  exactly  npon  the 
same  ground,  in  the  really  natural  view,  as  that  for  the  proper 
Deity  of  the  Father.  The  growth  of  the  idea  of  the  Abstnct 
Father  having  been  gained,  as  we  have  seen,  throngh  the 
imaging  of  a  succession  of  fathers  in  the  light  of  brothen, 
there  is  a  natural  redvctio  ad  absurdum  in  the  taking  of  the 
parentage  of  Deity  in  a  concrete  sense,  which  for  ever  holds 
aloof  the  ideal  conception  from  actually  lapsing  again  into  what 
must  be  counted  as  a  really  human  conception.  But  there  ii 
just  the  same  inherent  contradictoriness  in  the  relation  attii- 
buted  to  the  ideal  Son,  which  equally  requires  us  to  retain  the 
Christ  apart  frt)m  an  actual  station  amongst  those  who  are  caDed 
his  brethren.  A  significant  sign  of  the  latent  impossibility  of 
so  doing,  lies  in  fact  in  the  inappropriateness  of  the  prae&e 
familiar  to  all  believers  in  common, — Unitarian  heretics  as  well 
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as  Ortbodoi  ©oEformista,— of  ealling  Mm  the  Elder  Brother  of 
m&okmdi  ui  the  very  tame  tme  that  he  Is  specially  markad 
out  Eld  hariug  appeared  only  m  the  "  l&ti^  ^^s"  of  inaiikind*d 
hiBtory*  But  the  orthodcix  hare  at  all  events  the  congtstency 
cif  plflinly  acknowled^g  the  eseantial  coetradletioo  which, 
fepreiested  as  it  is  iu  their  doctrine  of  the  donhle  nature  of 
Chriitt  naaking  him  real  God  and  real  man  m  simultaneous 
condition,  confessdUy  Beta  reason  at  defiance. 

And  yot  ia  this  not  evident? However  wrong  a  thing — 

at  least,  however  ondeairahle  a  thing,  it  is  to  set  reason  at  defi- 
ance, still  the  fact  is,  at  all  eventSi  as  Oomparativiam  enables 
us  to  judge  of  it|  that  nothing  else  but  such  defiance  was  pos- 
sible at  the  time.  Orthodoxy  is  shown  to  have  been  right  in 
doing  the  wrong  to  reason  that  it  did  I  •  If  reason  was  not  then 
strong  enough  to  maJukJn  the  struggle  with  religious  feeling 
which  was  to  be  the  means  of  the  bettering  of  both  of  them^ 
it  waa  the  legitimate  consequence  that  reason  should  have  to 
auoeumb.  B^t  that  is  no  cause  why  reason  ahonld  not  rise  ap 
to  again  assert  Itself,  as  soon  as  it  feels  itadf  to  have  become 
sufficiently  furnished ;  and  fumiBhed^  indeed,  aot  only  to  enter 
anew  upon  the  encounter,  but  to  come  out  of  it  with  posaeesioii 
of  the  victory. 

Let  it  be  remembered  alwa3rs  that  it  is  only  just  now, 
according  to  my  principle ,  that  we  have  the  means  present  to 
Its  of  looking  hack  upon  the  conrse  of  religious  development^ 
which,  while  it  was  m  the  aet  of  proceeding,  was  the  matter  of 
mi^e  blind  instinct;  and  then,  I  ^y,  former  difficulties  vaniBh* 
While  the  human  mind  was  as  yet  but  working  its  way  through 
the  intennedlate  knowledge  of  Christ,  tho  really  final  object 
upon  which  we  now  know,  abstnidly,  that  its  instinct  was  alono 
idaly  bentj — ^that  is,  the  knowledge  of  Ood  as  its  Father^ — 
was  one,  as  I  would  depict  the  matter,  simply  not  possible  to 
it  unto  just  it  should  have  obtained  that  greater  degree  of 
advance,  not  only  intellectual,  but  of  the  general  mental  nature, 
which  Ibo  mddiaicBJAl  knowledge  of  Christ  wai  eipreaslf  tha 
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natural  means  of  affording  to  it.     The  self-eomtnidiotiaii  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  religion  (met,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
actual  human  history  of  the  case,  hy  the  donble  nature  of  the 
constitution   transmitted  into  Christianity  by  the  C^eniitiied 
Hebrews,  who  had  grown  to  be  abstractly-capable, — or  eapeUe 
of  abstraction, — and  not-capable,  at  one  and  the  same  time,) 
required  that  for  a  long  time,  under  the  acting  of  Christian 
conditions,  there  should  continue  to  be  extant  nothing  bat  the 
contest  between  ^^  natural  reason"  and  <*  spiritual  £Euth*',  which 
notoriously  has  constituted  the  substance  of  the  whole  intel- 
lectual movement  that  has  formed  the  life  of  the  Christian 
Church : — ^the  meaning  of  which  struggle,  however,  when  we 
have  come  to  the  ability  of  interpreting  it,  shows  itself  as 
merely  that  mode  of  first  the  one  contending  party,  and  then 
the  other,  gaining  that  small  measure  of  advance  to  its  own 
share  of  truth,  which,  when  the  whole  effect  of  the  alternate 
accessions  is  brought  together,  exhibits  the  destined  end  result- 
ing from  it  of  enabling  them  both  at  last  to  coincide  in  one 
common  representation  of  truth.     In  favour  of  the  retention 
of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  in  the  compound  idea  of  his 
Divine  Manhood,  there  was  indeed  the  manifest  ground  which 
has  given  such  plain  common- sense  support  to  the  Unitarian 
side  of  the  argument  respecting  it,  in  the  fact  of  the  floating 
religious  idea's  having  become  associated, — ^accidentally,  as  it 
were,  according  to  our  estimation, — with  the  tangible  personality 
of  the  Hebrew  individual  Jesus :  since  (at  least  under  the  view 
which  I  have  heretofore  stated  myself  as  following  with  regard 
to  the  historical  character  to  be  attributed  to  Jesus,)  this  asso- 
ciation was  in  truth  so  felicitously  appropriate,  as,  it  would 
seem,  must  continue  to  stand  as  marking  the  true  point  of 
circumstantial  contact  between  the  idealism  and  the  actuality 
of  the  matter  to  the  end  of  time.     It  was  truly,  I  would  main- 
tain, at  the  moment  when  the  spiiitual  thought  was  bronght  to 
bear  upon  the  head  of  the  Nazarene  '*  fulfiUer  of  all  ri^teoot- 
ness'*  pertaining  to  the  Jews,  that  the  Son  of  Mary  was  leally 
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to  his  followers  become  henceforth  the  Son  of  the  liTing  God. 
The  day  that  he  was  first  so  thought  of, — that  day,  troly  may 

wo  say,  was  he  indeed  so  begotten. But,  independently  of 

this  ^*  accident'*,  there  was  in  addition  the  moral  need  inyolvei 
in  the  belief  of  Christ,  (which  wiU  be  the  subject  of  our  next 
section,)  which  had  in  fact  a  much  deeper  effect  than  this  of 
merely  historical  circumstance,  in  preserving  that  int^^rity  of 
humanness  in  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  made  the  belief  the 
special  religious  agency  that  it  was. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  preserving  of  the  contrary  side 
of  the  belief  which  regards  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  it  is 
xin  easy  way  of  figuring  the  fact  involved,  to  say  that  it  was, 
as  it  were,  the  dramatic  necessity  of  the  case,  that  the  Abstract 
Son  should  be  of  similar  nature  with  the  Abstract  Father. 
But  my  object  is  to  show  how  I  conceive,  that  the  necessity  of 
his  being  such  was  that  which  we  may  actually  trace  in  the 
much  more  satisfactory  manner,  of  seeing  how  it  pertained  to 
the  very  manner  of  the  growth  of  the  idea.  I  have  just  said,  in 
general  terms,  that  its  growth  was  a  thing  that  held  close  rela- 
tion with  the  general  advance  of  the  human  mind  and  heart : — 
let  us  now  attend  more  particularly  to  the  historical  working 
out  of  the  event,  and  see  in  what  way  this  advance  presents 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  subjects  of  the  advance  circumstantially 
chosen  to  be  affected  by  it. 

I  believe  I  may  without  hesitation  make  the  assertion,  that 
before  the  Oriental  graft  of  thought  had  been  received  by  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  represented  by  the  notion  of  the  **  Fall", 
the  whole  tenour  of  their  sacred  writings  bears  witness  to  their 
utter  lack  of  any  idea  as  to  their  God  being  really  also  esteemably 
their  Father.  The  idea  but  just  begins  dimly  to  be  at  work  in 
the  pages  of  the  later  prophets  who,  we  know,  wrote  qfUr  the 
capti\ity ;  as  when  Malachi  says  (ch.  i.  v.  6,)  *<  If  I  be  a  father, 
where  is  mine  honour?*' — or,  as  in  Psalm  ciii.  18,  where  it  is 
said,  ''  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 

T 
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them  that  fear  him.'**    And  this  was  what  upon  mj  i 
just  as  npon  the  Christian,  most  indeed  be  ecnmted  m  tiMt 
prophetic  preKietice  of  the  sense  of  Divine  Fatherbood  iriueh 
ebold  be  properly  realized  only  through  the  rerelatioii  of  Ui 
Bon,  which  it  is  ordinarily  described  as  being,  mneh  rather  dm 
as  requiring  to  be  taken  as  implying  any  distinct  aeqaisitioii  of 
knowledge  as  having  been  arrived  at.    Bnt  before  the  eapdritf 
had  taken  place,  there  was  no  idea  of  the  kind,  we  may  as?, 
even  mider  suspicion.    And  it  must  be  noted  that  to  this  hd 
there  is  a  two-fold  aspect,  which  in  fact  marks  a  qoaliiy  of 
superiority  in  the  Hebrew  disposition  on  the  one  aide,  jnet  n 
much  as  goes  against  the  religious  proficiency  of  the  nation  on 
the  other.     When  the  event  occurred  that  the  notion  of  the 
Divine  Father  ripened  as  it  were  precociously,  as  it  did  eminently 
amongst  the  Grecians,  we  know  that  there  was  that  eoarss 
sensualism  in  it  which  is  the  peculiar  stigma  of  the  Gndaa 
mythology,  caused  by  the  showing  of  the  gods  as  literally  the 
bodily  progenitors  of  the  human  offspring.    From  this,  howercr, 
the  Hebrews  were  happily  saved,  expressly,  as  I  ooneeive,  by 
their  very  slowness  of  intellect,  and  want  of  religions  imagina- 
tion.    With  them,  accordingly,  was  this  so  speoial  an  advas* 
tage  over  all  other  religions  workers  in  the  world: — the  Qod-like 
Son,  needed  in  the  case,  was  not  bom  until  a  "  body"  of  the 
right  sort  had  been  **  prepared  for  him.'* — ^Even  back  into  the 
patriarchal  times,  when  we  may  consider  that  the  idea  of  Pafar> 
nal  Deity  was  in  a  latent  manner  already  fashioning  itself,  so 
as  to  be  in  waiting  for  the  correlative  idea  that  was  to  draw  it 
out  into  ostensible  reception  hereafter: — even  at  that  eztremaly 
rude  period  of  the  transaction,  there  seems  to  have  been  with 
the  Hebrews  that  feeling  of  the  just  requirement  of  the  oue, 

*  It  is  true  there  occors  in  2nd  Samnel,  vii.  14,  the  following  mn» 
Bion,  of  similar  kind,  respecting  Solomon — **  I  will  be  his  fiUher,  and  bs 
shall  be  my  son : " — ^bat  I  do  not  think,  from  the  manner  of  its  ooeiizraioe« 
that  much  stress  needs  to  be  laid  upon  it  as  forming  any  really  nU 
exception  to  the  above  statement. 
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which  has  aaihofized  the  orthodox  mode  of  canyiiig  the  attri- 
bation  of  the  prophetic  prescience  to  the  very  b^inning  of  the 
people's  existence  as  a  people;  and  which,  rationally,  has 
indeed  a  natural  enongh  explanation  in  the  recorded  traces 
handed  down  as  to  the  great  favourite  of  Eastern  tradition  who 
was  the  actual  father  of  the  nation.  If  amongst  the  children 
of  Jacob  who  inherited  the  **  promise*'  by  having  excluded  from 
the  "  promise"  their  brethren  who  were  the  children  of  Esau; 
and  whose  father  Jacob  was  himself  the  inheritor  of  it  only 
through  his  father  Isaac's  having  in  like  manner  excluded 
Ishmael: — if,  I  say,  amongst  these  limited  descendants  of 
Abraham  there  was  still,  notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of 
mind  and  heart  implied  by  the  exclusiveness,  a  marked  supe- 
riority as  to  the  characteristic  just  mentioned,  that  we  cannot 
but  recognize  in  the  nature  of  the  family  God  possessed  by 
them  above  that  of  family  Gods  upon  the  same  level  of  thought 
any  where  else  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  still  it  is  a 
consequence  that  is  at  once  sufficingly  accounted  for,  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  abstract  lore  with  ^iiich  Abraham  is  said  to 
have  been  enriched  during  his  original  abode  in  Chaldea.  It 
was  this  which,  in  being  infused  into  the  cast  of  Hebrew  reli- 
gion at  its  very  earliest  moulding,  we  may  surely  perceive,  had 
plainly  within  it  the  capability  of  bringing  about  the  pheno- 
menon in  which  the  Hebrews  so  justly  exulted, — and  exulted, 
according  to  our  former  conclusion,  so  eminently  the  more  on 
account  of  the  utter  extemalness  of  the  infusion  in  regard  to  the 
capacity  present  to  their  own  mental  nature.  In  this  manner, 
so  truly  above  their  own  power  of  effecting,  may  really  have  been 
effected  /or  the  children  of  Abraham,  that  circumstance  which 
was  so  justly  a  matter  of  boast  for  them  as  was  this :  the  saving, 
namely,  of  the  deity  adopted  by  them  from  ever  lapsing  into 
the  base  corporeality  of  actual  parentage  to  them,  which  dis- 
graced surrounding  deities.  For  all  his  being  the  family  God 
that  he  was,  the  case  was  always  that  Jehovah  stood  in  the 
apartness  from  the  family  which  made  him  truly  a  God,  and 
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not  a  being  of  human  condition ;  and  that  he  was  bo,  I  leped, 
was  only  the  natural  sequence  out  of  his  origmal  wonhippflr^i 
having  been  "  called**,  as  he  was,  by  the  special  predileetioiiof 
circumstance,  out  of  *'Ur  of  the  Chaldees": — this  iwflmwM* 
being  indeed  subsequently  supported  in  the  notable  way  it 
was,  by  the  correspondingly  abstract  conceptions  introdneed 
by  Moses,  out  of  the  hidden  wisdom  stored  ap  within  tlie 
priestly  mysteries  of  Egypt. 

And  just  the  same,  indeed,  did  the  case  remain  intrinsieanT, 
when  the  change  took  place  that  the  family  God  was  raised 
into  being  the  national  God,  notwithstanding  that  now  there 
did  occur  what  before  had  not  occurred :  namely,  that  althon^ 
Jehovah  had  never  in  patriarchal  times  received  what  wonU 
seem  to  us  so  natural  a  figurative  designation  as'  thai  of  the 
Father  or  Patriarch,  he  did  now  receive  the  figurative  designa- 
tion of  a  King : — the  title  being,  in  a  manner,  forced  into  sadi 
application  by  the  circumstances  of  the  political  transformation. 
**  They  have  rejected  me,''  was  the  reproach  conveyed  by  Samuel 
when  the  people  began  to  crave  a  monarch  who  should  render 
their  government  on  a  par  with  neighbouring  governments  (Ist 
Sam.  viii.  7) — ^'  Ye  said  unto  me,  Nay,  but  a  king  shall  reign 

over  us ;  when  Jehovah  your  God  was  your  king"  (xii.  12). 

But  still,  is  it  not  plain,  that  now  under  this  change,  as  all 
along  previously,  the  one  matter  which  stands  as  the  cause  of 
even  what  is  admirable  in  the  case,  just  as  of  what  is  the  con- 
trary, is  always  this  same  point  of  the  narrowness  constitutional 
to  the  Hebrews  ?— obvious  as  it  is,  that  the  narrowness  gave  to 
the  idea  concerned  that  peculiar  condensation  which  we  most 
own  as  the  merit  here  belonging  to  it,  however  true  it  is  that 
the  quality  is  so  far  from  being  a  meritorious  one  in  itself.  It 
was  to  the  last,  as  from  the  beginning,  by  means  of  their  zeeo- 
lute  exclusion  of  all  others, — of  all  other  nations,  in  the  seeond 
place,  as  of  all  other  individuals,  in  the  first  place, — from 
having  any  share  in  their  own  God,  that  the  Hebrews  kept 
him  as  they  did. — to  be  a  possession,  as  they  thon^t,  for 
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themselves,  though  in  fact,  as  tee  know,  for  the  world.  Just 
as  they  had  begun  by  cutting  off  from  participation,  first  the 
children  of  Ishmael,  and  then  the  children  of  Esau; — and 
next,  as  we  go  on  to  find,  even  out  of  the  twelve  divisions  of 
descendants  of  Jacob,  still  casting  off  firom  their  fellowship  all 
those  ten  of  the  tribes  that  were  not  actually  the  elect  two  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin : — so  to  the  end*,  as  in  fact  they  had  been 
doing  all  along,  did  they  persistently  refuse  to  do  any  thing 
with  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  other  than  virtually  ignore  their 
existence  altogether.  Most  illogically,  indeed : — for  the  abstract 
idea  of  God  which  they  clung  to*  as  bequeathed  to  them  by 
Abraham,  demanded  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  if  they  had  been 
capable  of  comprehending  them,  that  his  sway  should  be  one 
xrithout  exception.  But  in  fact  they  were  so  ignorant  that  they 
had  no  faculty  as  yet  whereby  to  discern  their  own  irrational 
inconsistency !  They  managed  the  matter  as  all  unreasoning 
beings — that  is,  as  all  beings  who  have  only  a  dawning  faculty 
of  reason — manage.  They  ignored  the  Gentiles : — this  is  what 
states  the  case  with  the  perfectness  that  leads  us  on  to  see 
every  thing.  They  made  out  themselves  to  be  the  whole  of 
human  beings,  as  it  were,  actually,  just  as  they  had  a  dim 
consciousness  that  their  recognition  of  Deity  implied  that  they 
ought  to  be  theoretically.  For,  it  has  been  laid  down,  that  no 
theory  of  true  Deity  can,  in  the  nature  of  it,  avail  any  thing 
except  in  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  Deity  are  taken  as  a  totality. 
This  is  the  hypothesis  at  the  very  base  of  the  matter.  Or, 
take  it  the  other  way, — since  even  more  fundamental  is  the 
foundation  when  thus  expressed: — it  is  the  instinctive  effort 

*  I  do  not  forget  what  the  ftctaal  history  of  this  people,  and  still 
more  the  criticism  that  is  now  being  exercised  apon  that  history,  has  to 
show  upon  this  point  as  to  their  having  not  clang  to  their  inherited 
religion.  Bat  the  reader  will,  I  hope,  make  allowance  for  the  degree  of 
inaccuracy  thus  committed,  by  remembering  the  necessity  my  plan  lays 
me  under,  of  passing  OTor  everything  except  what  belongs  to  the  purest 
generality  of  the  matter. 
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towards  the  conceiving  of  human  beings  at  a  lofg/ily,  that  in 
£eu3t  gives  birth  to  the  conception  of  Deity.  And,  in  Moofd- 
ance  with  this  requirement,  ench  in  truth  wot  the  presiiniplioB 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  they  did,  namely,  constitatey  in  the  ejiei 
of  Jehovah,  as  in  their  own  eyes,  what  wa$  the  ioielifty  of 
human  beings!  They  were,  at  all  events,  the  whole  of  what 
they  supposed  that  he  considered,  as  they  themselves  eon- 
ddered,  solely  worthy  of  notice.  And  accordingly,  bj  this  to 
us  so  flagrant  a  self-imposition  in  the  matter,  they  did,  in  aa 
actually  sufficing  mode,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsie  illogjeil- 
ness  of  it,  nevertheless  fulfil  the  terms  that  were  fiasfntial  to 
the  rational  condition  for  the  holding  of  Deity  in  the  ehstraet 
sense  that  they  did ; — however  at  the  expense,  as  their  sodoiiig 
was,  of  all  the  more  generous  feelings  due  to  the  eetiniation 
of  the  general  human  race. 

Let  us  pass  on  then  to  the  period  when  the  eaptivity  had 
brought  its  marked  accession  of  enlargement  to  their  ideas, 
and  observe  now  how  the  totality  is  still  so  fiur  from  being  dis- 
persed by  it,  as  with  less  power  of  condensing  mMiiwil^tj^m  ft 
must  have  been,  that  even  in  the  very  widening  of  its  capacity, 
the  totality  assumed  by  them  only  becomes  more  than  ever 
deepened  in  its  character  of  a  totality!  From  their  having 
been  forced  to  compare  themselves  as  a  nation  with  other 
nations,  there  started  forth  that  vivid  sense  respecting  *<  larad" 
which  is  difiuscd  over  the  whole  number  of  the  later  books  of. 
the  Old  Testament,  but  which  has  especially  painted  itself  with 
an  unsurpassable  intensity  of  living  feeling|  in  the  poetry  of 
the  younger  Isaiah.  Our  Christian  associations  have  indeed  so 
seized  upon,  and  possessed  themselves  of,  the  description  eon- 
tained  in  the  world-hallowed  flfty-third  chapter  of  this  latter 
prophet,  that  it  seems  almost  a  sacrilege  to  touch  it  critically; — 
while,  nevertheless,  it  actually  forms  the  record  of  the  impres- 
sion entertained  at  the  time,  which  it  is  quite  as  necessary  for 
us,  as  for  Christians,  to  give  a  leading  place  to  within  our  noted 
points  of  the  case.    Let  this  however  be  our  altenuUiTs: — 
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precisely  let  us  not  touch  it  criticaUy ; — ^let  us,  on  the  oontrafy, 
in  thinking  of  it  with  cloeest  attention,  think  of  it  nevertheless 
in  only  the  mode  of  the  purest  feeling  that  we  can : — ^likely, 
snrely,  as  we  are,  thereby  to  gain  a  far  more  accurate  troth  in 
this  special  sort  of  interpretation  required^  than  the  acntest  of 
criticism  could  give  us.  Let  us,  I  would  propose,  for  a  moment 
do  this : — entirely  forget  all  that  belongs  to  our  present  subject, 
and  feel  ourselves  into  the  mood  that  would  come  over  us  if  we 
were  in  the  act  of  listening  to  an  exquisite  performance  of 
Handers  version  of  the  sentiment  of  the  chapter. — **  He  was 

despised  and  rejected  of  men !" ^Ah  yes ! — our  feeling  would 

be: — we  began  with  an  endeavour,  indeed,  to  think,  as  the 
intention  of  the  composer  bade  us,  only  upon  Jesus,  forsaken, 
as  he  has  been  represented  to  us,  by  his  disciples,  and  bound 
in  the  court  of  Herod; — but  how  speedily  did  the  moving 
impetus  of  those  tones,  with  their  expressiveness  of  utter 
heart-loneliness,  open  up  sources  irresistibly  of  secret  anguish 
that  belonged  to  matters  of  purest  personality  to  ourselves! 
Surely  he  had  borne  our  griefs!  The  troth  of  the  music,  the 
troth  of  the  prophet's  words,  the  troth  of  the  feeling  that  is 
the  soul  of  both,  is  troth,  after  all,  for  nothing  else  than  this^ 

that  it  is  that  which  is  common  to  all  human  beings! 1 

refer  to  this  mode  of  artistic  representation,  it  wiU  be  at  once 
perceived,  simply  because  the  music  of  Handel  is  that  perfect 
work  of  art  which  affords  the  immeasurable  heightening,  without 
in  any  way  the  changing,  of  the  character  of  the  feeling  that 
lies  in  the  chapter  itself.  But  in  fact  the  simple  reading  of 
the  chapter  may  suffice  with  sufficient  perfectness  in  itself.  All 
I  aim  to  point  out  is  that  the  force  of  the  description  arises, 
like  that  of  all  other  descriptions,  from  the  appeal  it  makes  to 
our  feelings  as  individuals.  For  thence  I  can  argue,  as  it  is 
my  object  to  argue,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  its 
impression  upon  our  personal  leeling,  is  it  necessitated  to  have 
sprung,  in  the  manner  of  all  utterances  of  stirring  emotion,  out 
of  the  personal  feeling  of  the  writer.    Here  then  is  the  point  of 
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this  special  kind  of  criticism  that  will  now  expressly  sfifl  as. 
Let  me  therefore  carry  this  conclosion  with  me ;  and  now,  taldog 
up  again  oar  subject,  let  as  once  more  read  the  chapter  in  aeeord- 
ance  with  it.  That  is,  let  as  read  it  not  now  with  a  view  eithsr 
to  oar  own  Christianized  remembrances,  or  to  onr  own  indivi- 
daal  experience,  bat  solely  ander  the  design  of  sympathetically 
realizing  the  feeling  of  the  lately  captive  Hebrews,  for  whom — 
instead  of  for  as,  as  we  have  been  apt  to  suppose, — all  historic 
trath  compels  as  to  acknowledge  that  the  writer  intended  it 
Thas  exclusively  regarded,  how  many  of  the  allusions,  which 
have  been  the  torment  of  commentators,  and  no  less  the  sub- 
ject of  torment  at  their  hands,  start  up  as  having,  in  manifest 
likelihood,  had  a  to-be-presumed  point  for  those  expressly-de- 
signed readers  or  hearers,  entirely  lost  for  us !  As  long  as  the 
prophet  speaks  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  under  the  figure  of 
the  righteous  servant  of  the  Lord,  as  him  who  had  been,  in  a 
merely  general  way  of  speaking,  <'  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted,*' 
and  treated  with  human  contumely  in  consequence,  he  is  indeed 
upon  ground  where  every  human  being,  that  has  had  ordinaiy 
experience  of  human  life,  can  understand  him.  But  when  he 
more  closely  speaks  of,  for  instance,  the  '^  prudence",  as  well 
as  '*  patience*',  by  which  the  stricken  sufferer  was  charac- 
terized,— as  the  consequence  of  which  it  is  so  probable  in  itself 
that  there  should  have  ensued  effects,  of  which  there  may 
well  have  been  special  examples  ready  in  the  memory  of  the 
Israelites  who  listened  to  the  description  when  it  ori^naUy  fell 
from  the  prophet's  lips:  such  as  that  the  ''  prudent"  servant 
was  '^  exalted  and  extolled",  and  made  "  very  high",  notwith- 
standing that  **  marring  of  his  visage"  which  may  naturally 
enough  have  followed  their  indulged  weeping  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  that  uncomeliness 
of  '*  form"  which  was  so  likely  to  have  been  made  matter  of 
ordinary  galling  remark,  as  found  belonging  to  slaves  of  foreign 
race,  and  to  have  been  thence  keenly  resented  by  them  in  secret, 
as  one  of  the  injuries  that  Jehovah  himself  could  not  &fl  to 
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take  account  of  in  their  behalf; — while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  shows  itself  the  boastful  satisfaction  in  the  reward  gained 
by  their  outward  silence  under  rebuke,  that  so  much  of  com- 
mendation and  favour  had  been  shown  them,  as  that  they  had 
(apparently)  been  permitted  even  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to 
share  the  graves  owned  by  their  wealthy  heathen  masters: — 
in  all  this,  I  say,  most  evidently  have  we  quitted  the  ground 
which  is  general,  and  are  upon  that  which  is  properly  and 
solely  Hebrew.  Eminently  may  we  note,  moreover,  how  touch- 
ingly  appears  the  mark  of  that  which  was  the  peculiar  Jewish 
grievance  of  not  being  suffered  to  keep  up  the  genealogical  con- 
nexion recorded  with  regard  to  ancestors  still  under  legal  regula- 
tion with  regard  to  descendants,  in  the  complaint  of  the  eighth 
verse :  **  who  shall  declare  his  generation  ? — cut  o£f "  as  the  suc- 
ceeding clause  tells  us  he  was,  *'  from  the  land  of  the  living," 
which  to  them  was  exclusively  the  land  of  Canaan: — here 
also  occurring,  observably,  the  incongruousness  in  the  figure, 
which,  little  as  it  is  of  importance  under  the  typical  aspect 
here  attached  to  the  poetry  as  the  rightful  aspect  of  poetry, 
has  nevertheless  been  justly  found  the  insurmountable  stum- 
bling-block that  it  has  under  the  literal  understanding  of  the 
prophet's  words:  namely,  that  even  in  the  telling  how  the 
Lord  should,  in  thus  cutting  him  off,  *'  make  his  soul*'  indeed 
''  an  offering  for  sin'*,  it  is  still  added  as  part  of  the  description 
that  he  should  yet  '*  see  his  seed  '*,  should  ^*  prolong  his  days", 
and  have  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  his  hand". 
For,  self-contradicting  as  this  actually  is  upon  the  orthodox  inter- 
pretation, upon  ours  it  is  simply  the  strain  upon  the  figurative 
image,  which  is  of  the  sort  that  a  quick  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  never,  in  similar  cases,  finds  any  difficulty  in  passing 
over.  Notwithstanding  the  typal  figure  of  Israel's  having  been 
made  to  die  and  be  buried,  as  the  state  of  immediate  despair 
to  the  people  required  them  during  the  emergency  to  consider 
as  his  fate,  it  was  still  the  only  natural  sequence  to  their 
arising  in  some  measure  out  of  their  despondency,  that  he 
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should  be  imaged  as  having  been  all  the  time  eoDfloiaiis  of  the 
prosperity  destined  hereafter  to  arrive: — destined,  nunely,  hj 
the  necessity  of  the  figure,  to  arrive  to  himself  in  a  eomditioa 
that  shonld  be  subsequent  to  his  actual  condition.  That  is,  the 
dramatic  compromise  was  necessitated,  by  which  the  "  Imal" 
of  the  future  was  figured  as  the  offspring  of  the  "  Itnel*'  in 
present  captivity. ^And,  will  it  be  asked,  why  do  I  thus  lin- 
ger on  what  seems  so  little  relevant  to  my  proper  snlgeet  as 
this  effort  to  realize  these  particulars  of  then  eontemporarf 
interest? — ^For  this,  I  answer:  solely  because  I  want  to  enloree 
the  observation  it  is  necessary  to  make,  as  to  how  it  was  pre- 
cisely this  graphical  particularity  contained  in  the  prophetie 
delineation  of  national  circumstances,  which  in  £act  caosed  it 
to  convey,  as  it  did,  to  the  Hebrews,  (in  the  manner  of  aD 
typical  efforts  of  genius,)  that  definite  impression  of  "fttiiynal 
character, — that  now  closely- outlined  portraiture  of  what  had 
been  previously  only  a  floating  undetermined  sense, — whieh, 
having  been  effected,  produced  the  consequence  whidi  I  am 
now  pursuing  as  the  one  of  special  importance  in  the  matter: — 
namely,  the  deepening  of  their  already  possessed  feeling  as  to 
the  virtual  totality  of  their  own  nation.  This  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  I  conceive, — forming,  as  it  were,  the  cubninatiiig 
point  of  all  the  poetic  reflection  of  general  Hebrew  sentiment 
contained  in  the  whole  body  of  the  prophetic  writings, — gave 
to  the  Hebrews  that  peculiar  sense  as  to  their  nationalism,  which 
we  know  experimentally  from  similar  cases  in  general,  cam 
only  come  from  the  institution  thus  afforded  of  a  Jictiiious  type. 
Wanting  this  chapter,  I  would  say,  no  more  would  the  Hebrewa 
have  had  the  definite  consciousness  which  hence  they  had  as 
to  their  own  national  characteristics,  than  we  on  our  part 
should  have  understood  as  we  do  now  what  was  the  meaning 
of  an  *'  ancient  Roman'*,  if  we  had  not  read  the  idealised 
descriptions  handed  down  to  us  in  the  true  typical  fashion  thai 
they  have  been,  of  Brutus,  Regulus,  Gincinnatns;  or  of  an 
'^andent  Athenian",  if  we  had  never  had  similar  Plotarah 
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version  as  to  Themistocles,  Perides,  Aleibiades.  The  fictitious 
type  of  any  nation  having  actually  been  laid  down,  that  nation  has 
henceforth  attained  its  statos  in  the  mind  of  every  one  thinking 
of  it,  as  at  all  events  an  image  that  is  a  distinct  image,  whether 
it  be,  in  primitive  fashion,  as  a  penon,  or  in  oar  more  abstract 
fashion,  as  simply  a  thing: — since  whether  it  be  as  a  person^  or 
whether  it  be  as  a  thing ^ia  a  difference  of  no  acconnt  whatever 
to  the  principle  of  the  matter.  To  the  Hebrews,  in  their  aotoal 
state  of  cultivation,  it  was  of  necessity  that  **  Israel*'  should 
retain  the  vividness  of  concrete  life  under  which  alone  their 
spiritual  sense  could  appreciate  him; — and  has  not  the  same 
necessity  in  fact  remained  with  the  religious  descendants  of 

the  Hebrews,  down  to  the  very  experience  of  to-day? Here, 

however,  is  the  result  that,  having  arrived  at  it,  let  us  now 
hold  ourselves  to: — it  was  in  fact  nothing  other  than  a  mere 
accordance  with  general  rule,  which  caused  that  every  Hebrew 
who  had  once  possessed  himself  of  the  impression  conveyed 
by  this  chapter,  should  ever  after  have  a  keener  and  more 
positive  sense  as  to  what  was,  so  to  speak,  the  nationality 
of  his  own  nation,  than  he  had  before  he  had  so  possessed 
himself. 

But  imagination  that  has  been  roused  in  a  way  like  this,  is 
that  which  will  not  be  stopped  in  its  working; — and  let  us 
therefore  carry  on  our  consideration  accordingly.  As  soon  as 
Self  has  become  in  this  way  identified  in  the  case  with  a  special 
embodiment  of  national  sentiment,  it  follows,  as  the  inevitable 
accompaniment,  that  so  also  is  there  at  the  same  time  arrived 
the  condition  for  the  properly-developed  religious  dualism,  which 
makes  the  Ego  stand  as  being  now  efiectually  interpreted  under 
that  embodiment.  Every  Hebrew,  that  is,  who  felt  himself  in 
this  manner  fiEuthfully  represented,  as  to  all  that  was  essential 
in  the  matter  to  be  represented,  by  means  of  the  prophet's 
'*  Israel '',  willingly  and  entirely  merged  his  own  Ego,  in  reli- 
gious concerns,  into  the  representation.  And  accordingly  we 
have  to  set  down  as  the  event  of  the  case,  thai  the  eompliment- 
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tary  notions  now  arrived  at  by  that  people,  of  Jehovih  and 
**  Israer*,  were  indeed  to  them  the  snfficinglj  adequate  oonnter- 
part,  for  the  time,  of  the  dualism,  natorallj  essential  to  religioD, 
which  consists  ever  in  the  opposition  to  Qod  of  what,  if  not, 
as  in  its  origin,  strictly  the  personal  Ego,  mnst  be  an  admitted 
equivalent  to  the  latter.  For  this  is  the  indispensable  point  of 
my  principle,  that  although  the  idea  of  a  totality  of  the  beings 
concerned  is  necessary  to  give  substance  to  the  idea  of  a  true 
representative  of  the  Ego,  yet  the  totality  need  be  such  only 
in  the  conception  of  the  mind  conceiving  it,  and  by  no  means 

in  absolute  fact. Here  again,  observe,  is  the  ever-recnning 

ease  of  the  old-metaphysical  mode  of  assuming  ''absolute 
truth*'  in  human  idea  as  possible,  which  all  along  we  have  to 
combat  with  as  the  in-rooted  mistake  of  orthodoxy!  Never, 
in  any  instance,  we  have  over  and  over  again  to  protest,  is  the 
matter  of  religion,  any  more  than  any  other  matter,  to  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  purely  relationary  to  the  mind  that 
entertains  it! — In  absolute  fact,  according  to  the  only  mode  in 
which  we  cati  get  at  it, — that  is,  in  respect  to  the  mathematical 
exercise  of  reason, — we  know  it  to  be  the  actual  requisition  of 
the  case,  that  the  representation  of  the  Ego,  to  be  that  totality 
which  it  assumes  to  be,  must  include  every  single  human  being 
of  the  human  race ;  the  thought  of  all  of  whom  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  be  held  by  the  mind  within  its  contemplation. 
And  hence,  even  when  the  religious  dualism  comes  to  be  enter- 
tained in  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  case 
can  still  only  be  that  the  mind  using  it  shaU  make  a  certain 
allowance  to  itself  for  its  own  infirmity,  which,  having  been 
made,  shall  reduce  the  assumption  in  question  finally  thus: 
namely,  that  the  individual,  whoever  he  be,  that  at  the  time 
feels  himself  under  religious  influence,  shaU  bear  present  with 
him  the  restraining  reflection,  that  the  '*  I  **  of  which  he 
is  conscious  as  standing  in  its  rightful  position  of  solitary 
fiEice-to-face  opposition  with  God,  is  still  only  an  «  I  **  Hut 
stands  upon  equal  terms  in  respect  to  the  rightfulness  of  auch 
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opposition  with  the  entire  number  of  fellow-beings.  This  being, 
however,  the  adjustment  that  our  best  actoal  reasoning  shows 
to  bo  the  intrinsically  desirable  one»  I  assert  that  there  was  still 
existent  the  condition  that  rendered  the  same  compromise,  to  an 
inferior  extent,  available,  while  as  yet  the  character  of  the 
dualism  remained  far  short  of  this  perfection :  just  on  account 
of  that  same  mere  reHativeness  of  sufficiency  here  demanded. 
That  is  to  say,  the  condition  indispensable  for  the  constitution 
of  the  totality  reduces  itself  to  simply  this,  that  at  the  time  of 
its  assumption  there  shall  be  present  in  actual  contemplation  to 
the  mind  assuming  it,  no  particular  instance  of  exception  to  the 

totality. Let  this  principle  then  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the 

Hebrews ;  and  I  conceive  we  shall  find  at  once  both  where  lay 
what  we  must  count  as  the  legitimate  forwarding  by  them  of 
the  religious  conception,  in  spite  of  the  imperfection  in  Uieir 
treatment  of  the  dualism  which  in  our  eyes  is  so  manifest ;  and 
where,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  what  we  cannot  but  see  as  their 
failure  towards  such  end.  As  to  the  first,  their  ignoring  of  the 
Gentiles  was  not  that  which  sufficed  to  altogether  prevent  their 
forming  a  religious  notion  that,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  a  genuine 
religious  formation ; — as  to  the  second,  this  same  ignoring  did 
still  cause  the  notion  to  be  of  the  inherent  poverty  of  construc- 
tion, which  would  have  prevented  it  from  ever  going  on  to  ripen 
to  any  permanent  purpose  if  it  had  been  left  to  its  own  resources 
80  to  ripen.  And  by  this  I  mean,  that  the  dualism  of  Jehovah 
and  '*  Israel**  failed,  as  we  know  it  did  fail,  to  obtain  the  third 
h}7)ostasis  which  should  have  made  it  into  a  Trinity;  this 
being  what  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ought  to  have  grown  into, 
and  also  what  it  apparently  would  have  grown  into,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  insufficiency  in  question.  As  the  case  was, 
however,  the  notion  was  obliged  to  remain,  in  respect  to  all 
that  the  Hebrews  could  do  by  themselves  towards  its  working 
out,  nothing  more  than  the  frustrated  Trinity,  which — like  the 
unfinished  petals  of  the  botanical  calyx,  compelled  to  fiEdl  baek 
upon  themselves,  and  go  to  form  merely  the  supporting  cap  to 
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hold  the  ripened  circlet  which  is  the  osteosihle  flower, — ^WM 
destined  never  to  be  known  in  the  world  ezoept  only  as  fhd 
dim  preparation  nutritive  to  the  real  Trinity,  that  was  hereaftor 
to  gain  the  actual  sovereignty  over  all  other  competitiTe  effnts 
of  similar  human  conception. 

In  this  way  was  it  therefore,  as  I  urge  yon  to  oonsidear,  tfaafc 
the  real  obstacle  to  success  with  the  Hebrews  was  evidently  in 
a  greater  degree  a  moral  than  an  intellectual  one,  even  in  this 
apparently  so  peculiarly  intellectual  a  matter,  as  their  being 
unable  as  yet  to  take  in  the  idea  of  the  true  totality  of  human 
beings.  Precisely  from  this,  mainly  above  every  other  cause, 
did  their  inability  really  proceed,  that  they  were  doggedly 
determined  that  they  would  be  held  upon  superior  terms  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  any  other  beings  whatever  upon  the  earth. 
Had  not  Jacob,  they  assured  themselves,  secttred  the  birth-right 
for  them,  by  that  seizing  of  his  upon  what  they  counted  his 
righteous '  <  precedence ' '  ?  Nay,  passing  by  that,  is  it  not  likely 
to  have  been  the  real  event  of  the  case,  that  the  true  supe- 
riority of  Abraham,  and  afterwards  of  Moses,  in  their  religions 
character,  did  indeed  infix  within  their  minds  a  legitimate  con- 
sciousness respecting  such  superiority,  that  was  truly  a  lasting 
heritage  attached  to  their  race  ?  But  still,  giving  them  the  foil 
benefit  of  whatever  claun  may  thus  be  possibly  made  out  for 
them  over  cotemporaiy  religionists, — or  at  least  over  such  as 
they  came  in  contact  with, — ^it  is  clear  that  the  superiority  was 
that  which  in  no  way  prevented  the  absolute  inferiority  in  which 
they  lay  regarding  both  the  requirement  of  the  case,  and  the  sab- 
sequent  development  that  actually  occurred  in  the  case ;  and  I 
think  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  may  trace  the  peculiar  sign 
and  source  of  this  inferiority,  in  what  shows  itself  as  a  tone 
of  to  us  undeniable  moral  deficiency,  pervading  even  what 
forms  the  very  best  part  of  their  religion.  For  the  character 
of  the  Jehovfdi  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  despotic  Tyrant 
that  tpe  cannot  help  feeling  him  to  be, — jealous  of  possible  rivals 
to  his  dignity,  and  ruling  his  subjects  in  the  way  only  of 
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favouriiism*, — ^was  that  which  itself  as  manifestly  indicates  the 
conception  of  a  Being  who  was  incapable  of  adequately  filling 
the  personage  of  the  Father,  who  most  form  the  First  member 
of  the  proper  Trinity,  as  it  was  indeed,  in  the  fact  of  the  case, 
hitherto  destitute  of  the  companionship  of  the  Second  person, 
whose  revelation  as  the  Son,  aU  Christians  will  agree  with  me 
in  here  seeing  as  the  indispensable  means  of  his  being  actually 
known  to  the  world  ob  the  Father.  And  so  also  was  it  with 
regard  to  the  inherent  deficiency  in  their  notion  of  the  '*  Israel*' 
that  ought  to  have  grown  into  the  Second  person :  the  qualities, 
namely,  that  they  aimed  at  were  not  really  of  the  divineness 
that  alone  could  make  out  of  the  person  holding  them  a  Divine 
person.  The  Christ,  as  the  representative  of  Israel,  towards 
whom  the  hope  of  the  Israelites  was  bent,  was  notoriously  not 
the  God-like  Son  whom  Christiana  have  acknowledged  as  bearing 
the  likeness  of  God.  It  was  the  human  patriot,  the  moral 
reformer,  the  victorious  king,  of  whom  the  former  were  in  want ; 
and  the  fulfilling  of  which  character,  in  a  sufficing  degree  of 
conformity  with  their  need,  as  I  believe  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  it  \cas  fulfilled,  by  him  upon  whose  head  the  attribution 
of  it  actually  fell,  accounts  thence  in  all  consistency  for  the 
kind  of  success  by  which  the  career  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
historically  attended, — based  originally,  as  it  shows  itself  to 
have  been,  so  much  rather  upon  the  idea  of  him  as  the  Son  of 
David  than  as  the  Son  of  God.  That  is  to  say,  his  dominion, 
as  Buchf  was  maintained  over  what  came  to  be  the  Hebrew 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  for  a  period  which  lasted  a  few  years 
beyond  the  time  when  Jerusalem  itself  had  become  extinct: — 

*  It  is  true  that  in  the  description  which  Christiazis  are  wont  to  giv» 
of  his  character,  the  Hebrew  Deity  is  made  to  appear  in  a  light  bo  con- 
trary to  the  above  aa  that  of  an  unrelentingly  jutt,  although  severe^ 
Lawgiver;  bat  I  belieye  I  may  assert,  that  in  this  mode  of  painting  him^ 
they  are  in  fact  gnided  by  later  dogmatic  impressions,  which  it  is  the 
utmost  inaccuracy  to  attribute,  as  is  thus  virtually  done,  to  the  actual 
subjects  of  Jehofmb. 
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and  is  this  a  success  that  is  to  be  called  sueceBS,  under  i 
parison  with  the  matter  that  we  are  now  concerned  with,  of  the 
founding  of  a  world-wide  religion !  For  such  snccess,  I  repeat, 
the  narrowness  of  the  Jewish  sense  of  human  brothetiiood 
was  that  which,  we  cannot  but  see,  made  the  Jews  ntteriy 
incompetent. 

The  case  may  be  summed  up  thus : — bent,  as  they  were,  upon 
having  a  theocracy  for  their  government,  a  Sovereign  who  should 
indeed  be  God  and  not  man,  and  on  being  therein  preserved 
from  what  would  have  been  the  fatal  alternative,  similar  to  tliat 
into  which  heathen  nations  had  fallen,  of  lowering  their  Jehovah 
into  the  fit  state  for  companionship  with  their  ''Israel";  the 
remaining  necessity  was  that  the  *'  Israel' '  itself  should  be  ade- 
quately exalted ;  while  this,  again,  being  impeded  by  their  national 
character,  it  followed  that  their  nationalism  itself  most  give 
way.  Thus,  accordingly,  appcjirs  the  course  of  the  two-fold 
effect  of  injuriousncss  and  benefit  that  I  have  been  aiming  to 
draw  out.  The  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews 
to  admit  the  proper  idea  of  human  equality,  was  that  which 
seems  to  have,  as  it  were,  necessitated  the  coining  of  their  en- 
lightenment in  that  respect  to  have  been  in  the  external  manner, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  the  source  of 
such  peculiarity  in  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  effect  hence  ob- 
tained:— a  result,  therefore,  of  such  manifest  advantage,  that 
in  speaking  of  it  we  can  hardly  use  other  than  the  phraseology 
of  the  Hebrews  themselves,  and  seem  obliged  to  describe  it 
by  saying  that,  with  a  ^iew  to  it,  *'  the  Lord  had  purposely 
hardened  their  hearts".  It  was  the  third — ^nay,  rather  the 
fourth — time,  that  such  breaking  in  of  foreign  light  had  be- 
fallen them,  if  we  may  count  the  Chaldee  infusion  of  abstract 
conception  the  first,  and  the  Egyptian  the  second.  This  new 
amalgamation  with  Gentile  philosophy  was,  however,  so  com- 
plete as  to  be  that  which  was  finally  sufficing.  It  was  of  the 
kind  that  seems  well  to  have  caused  it,  as  if  by  inevitable  sug- 
gestion, to  figure  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  it  has  now  come 
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to  do,  imder  tho  imflgo  of  miirmge,  cakbfated  aa  betweoii 
the  Hiibmw  mother  of  Christiaiiitjr,  and  its  Grecian  fatb<^; — 

jujd  of  which  it  may  bo  anid  that  the  Alexandrian  Jew  Philo 
stood  m  the  express  individual  that  wfts  the  officiatmg  priest* 
PteYioijis  to  the  tmioti,  kt  m  call  to  mind,  quite  as  fruitlesa 
of  BQceeii  that  desen?^  to  b©  counted  as  Buccess,  was  the  Pla* 
tonic  effort  at  the  forming  of  a  kstijog  Trinity,  as  the  eflbrt 
of  U)«  Hebrew  prophets  had  been.  Fur  if  the^re  wai  m  the 
Alexandriun  school  the  fall  power  of  abBtracst  geiieraliaation 
which  did  mdatsd  giTe  the  juFt  proportlonB  to  the  elementary 
dQiHatn,  that  eaosed  it  t^ffieetiTeiy  to  ripen  into  the  perfect 
ehameter  of  the  Triad;  still  the  whole  compoBition  ^m  of 
a  ehara^ter  thnt  ma}'  be  said,  from  its  very  ab^itractDegat  to 
bave  been  too  abstract  to  he  of  any  avflil.  Nor  Is  this  all ;  bvit 
thvre  waa  a  radical  mistake* — or  rather  a  consequence  of  radical 
wont  of  knowledge  not  then  oapable  of  being  posoessed, — which 
has  become  quite  cognizablQ  now«  m  having  in  truth  necessi- 
tate the  faOure  of  all  thr  AlL^xantlrian  elTorts^  with  the  eole 
aieioption  of  that  one  special  effort  which  was  destined  to  the 
prefpgatiTe  of  meeting  its  strengthening  eounk^rpart  in  the 
Hebniw  sphere  of  idealisation.  The  Aletandriau  Trinities  had 
it  for  their  final  aim  to  give  explanation  thnl  should  have 
reflpect  to  the  i^ntire  range  of  existing  thlngB :  and  this  was  an 
aim  thai,  by  the  present  principle,  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  thingip  bo  carried  out,  until  there  shonld  Ertt  he?e  been 
roaHsed  the  eoneeptions  of  Universal  Unity  of  Composition , 
tnd  of  Umrertal  Development,  Perhaps  now  that  these  hav^f 
lii;eii  altatncsd,  there  is  arrived  the  condition  under  which  tht» 
Alcsandrian  effort  may  bi*  repeated  with  the  degree  of  wlvantngo 
that  matj  aetiniHy  give  to  it  auecess*  I  believe^^as  I  may 
have  to  glance  at  slightly  m  my  Second  Part, — that  it  ts  neces- 
sary to  make  some  such  effort,  before  there  eau  in  any  way  be 
obtained  the  kind  of  sense  as  to  general  nature*  which  it  m 
requisite  to  any  completeness  in  our  philosophy  that  there 
ehould  he  obtained.     But  thin  at  all  events  may  he  irtatod^  that 

u 
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if  there  is  now  such  possibility  of  success  open  to  us,  U  is 
solely  for  this  reason,  that  the  world's  experience  has  now 
taught  us  the  lesson  as  to  the  mode  of  anrangexneni  needfol 
in  regard  to  the  entire  mass  of  existmg  things,  which  the  Alex- 
andrians had  not  as  yet  been  taught : — ^by  which  I  mean  the 
primal  division  that  I  have  here  expressed  my  belief  in»  as 
the  truest  representation  of  Nature's  plan  for  our  mental  con- 
stitution, to  be  made  between  the  matters  which,  out  of  all 
that  can  possibly  fall  under  our  consideration,  are  foond  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  one  or  the  oth^r  of  the  two  departmeoiB 
of  Religion  and  of  Science:  there  requiring,  as  soon  as  effec- 
tually sorted,  to  remam  constantly  and  essentially  in  the 
apartness  from  (although  intrinsic  harmony  with)  the  opposite 
division,  which  alone  enables  our  thought  to  deal  with  them  to 
any  true  purpose.  Incognizant  as  the  Alexandrians  were  of 
the  necessity  of  such  distinction,  it  is  for  this  reason,  I  would 
say,  that  they  failed,  as  they  have  experimentally  been  known 
to  fail,  in  their  attempts  at  cosmical  interpretation.  Where 
Religion  was  in  question,  I  would  say,  they  dealt  with  Science; 
where  Science  was  in  question,  they  aimed  at  Religion;  or 
rather,  made  an  ineffectual  mixture  of  the  two.  For  in  form- 
ing, as  they  did,  their  tri-parted  generalization  into  the  Trinity 
whose  conception  took  the  proper  counterpart  to  Deity  to  be 
**  the  World  '*,  it  is  evident  that  they  included  under  the  latter 
the  idea  of  things  material  altogether  in  common  with  things 
that  were  spiritual ;  while  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  I  esteem 
it,  is,  that  the  main  amount  of  things  material  is  that  which 
has  so  little  actually  to  do  with  the  peculiar  kind  of  dualism 
proper  to  Religion,  that  when  taken  in  such  religious  connexion 
they  entirely  falsify  the  subject.  The  main  part  of  things 
material,  that  is,  needs  to  be  left  altogether  within  the  domain 
of  Science; — and  there,  I  say,  the  Hebrews,  who  were  at  aD 
events  true  to  their  exclusive  principle  of  Religion,  did  in  fact 
wisely  leave  them,  when,  knowing  what  it  was  they  were  in 
quest  of  so  much  better  than  the  diffuse  Hellenists,  they  sbuk 
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last  m  they  dul  by  Uie  ptirBasal  miiitejrs  tlint  regarded  mereiy 

lieir  ami  in di vidua]  sdf-km.     Let  na  however  obsoire  haw 

nple  WHS  LLe  aperiitiou  bj  which  tbi3  ,one  cbamct^irbtic,  u* 

[working  iip<m  the  other,  brought  to  the  kiter  the  recUlic^tioii 

oipmeuce  has  shown  the  otJy  thing  waaUni  to  itf     Tb^ 

ttdWim  Trinity,  to  the  phlloiiophic  ap[»rehenflioii  which 

levis«dd  itf  conmsted  in  fact  of  the  datdism  which  wm  to  bo  thud 

Cfaterprtttied :  pare  Deity  on  the  one  hiuid ;  to  which  was  opposed 

ton  the  other,  Deity  tm  mmiifest*?d  generally  in  the  whole  of 

[lhjjng»;  frmn  both  of  which  iirose,  ai  of  necessity,  the  tbii'd 

hypogtasis  wLoee  function  id  to  fonii  the  blending  idea  growing 

out  of,  and  at  the  iauie  time  a^'eouiiting  for^  the  union  of 

*  the  two  former  aum,  desigDattid  by  tliem  the  genenU  ''  Sool 

of  the  World'*,     From  this,  however,  the  Hebrew  tbooglit 

eliminated  exiictly  whnt  Wiis  unnecesaary  in  it  to  the  cancrete 

need  of  mcnij  And  which  in  being  tinncceBgary  impeded  the  effect 

of  that  concrete  need'i  being  Bati»tiad  with  it;— that  i»  to  say, 

it  eut  off  from  the  general  id«a  of  the  **  World  "i  or  manifested 

Deity,  idl  that  did  not  precisely  pertain  to  the  apecial  sort  of 

manifestation  of  Deity  that  religioua  conception  solely  callod 

for.     And  accordingly  this  happened:   the  Christian  Trinity 

whidi  did  aditpt  it^etf  to  the  existing  nced^^ — not  only  indeed 

of  H^brewa»  hut  of  the  mass  of  the  religion- seeking  tribea  of 

men  beside, — ^while  it  retained  without  conspicaous  alteration 

the  "  pUTO  Deity*'  for  its  First  bypustasis,   made  thia  aig- 

,  oliieiint  limitiiUon  in  its  H(M!<mdf  that  it  made  it  to  consist 

[of  **  maiu{eBt«d  Deity"  manifested  in  only  just  that  portion 

of  mtttedal  thingB  \*liieh  was  held  to  he*  by  its  peculiarity,  of 

f^ligious  coneem:  iaaHmuch  as  pi:iM»eH8ing  the  unique  fitiie8A 

||br  the  affording  to  the  Ego  the  mmm  of  fidlUling  the  religioui 

nndition  towards  God,  whicb  fultilnient*  bowevrr  iud:^  >         '  '  . 

be  iigo  hivd  learned  to  feel  the  iiL-cehsity  of  shifliug  u  is 

oral  self: — that  tB,  according  to  the  circumstoraUal  fact 

be  case,  the  human  form  of  him  who*  in  pursuance  of  tbe 

cbar&etdr  already  assigned  to  '*  Ifiraal'p  was  in  readiness 
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to  be  adopted  as  the  acknowledged  ofispring  of  Deity.  Jesm, 
namely,  now  fully  received  as  the  Son  of  God  for  which  he  wu 
in  the  beginning  only  very  partially  received,  forms  hence- 
forth the  sufficing  onter-moulding  of  the  abstract  represenlA- 
tive  of  the  Ego,  whose  flesh  is  thence  the  part  of  material 
things  in  general  which  forms  the  sole  exception  to  the  general 
mass,  in  being  no  impediment  to  his  bearing  the  encounter 
with  Deity  which  it  has  been  found  that  no  other  human  being 
can  bear.  And  the  Third  hypostasis,  farther,  is  that  to  which, 
as  by  evident  sequence,  just  a  corresponding  alteration,  and  no 
other  than  a  corresponding  alteration,  becomes  in  like  manner 
needed:  this  being,  as  just  stated,  the  principle  that  shall  be 
able  to  account  in  a  general  maimer  for  what  in  the  second 
hypostasis  is  asserted  as  special.  As  therefore  it  is  now  stated 
that  God  manifested  in  the  special  instance  of  the  man  Jesus, 
forms  the  Second  person  of  the  Triad;  so  it  follows  that  the 
Third  must  be  that  which  recognizes  a  somewhat  which  makes 
manifestation  possible  in  the  case  of  every  individual  man 
whatever.  And  accordingly,  instead  of  the  irrelevant  <<  Soul 
of  the  World  ", — prepared  to  diffuse  itself  into  the  scientific 
essence  that  dilutes  religion  into  utter  inappreciableness  to 
the  religious  sense, — we  have  the  concretely-spiritual  "  Holy 
Ghost",  standing  as  the  general  illuminating  principle  of  all 
men,  and  of  which,  in  being  such,  it  may  thence  indeed  be 
truly  said,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  gave  the  means  for  the 
special  selection  of  the  one  man  Jesus,  to  be  the  representative 
of  all  other  men;  so,  on  the  other,  it  gave  likewise,  subse- 
quently to  that  selection,  the  means  required  by  all  men  for 
the  enabling  of  them  to  profit  by  the  representation. 

This,  I  conceive,  was  what  bad  the  power  in  it  of  being  a 
working  notion.  I  have  not  yet  entered  upon  the  ground  of 
that  moral  feeling  mixed  up  with  the  theological,  which  gives 
the  true  intensity  to  the  idea  of  the  '^  flesh"  of  the  man  Jesus 
presenting  no  impediment  to  the  encounter  with  Deity,  as  I 
shall  have  to  do  in  the  next  section ;  but  even  thus  ftir, — ^in  the 
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mefdj  bare  dogmaiic  outline  wiih  whieli  mlone  we  are  at  pre* 
eeut  e(itu:emcHl, — ihere  m  still  perceptible*  or  at  all  eyent^,  m 
it  aeems  to  mo,  capable  of  being  perceived,  that  peculiar  sort 
of  mornl  influence  which  it  is  now  the  express  object  with  me 
to  show  as  being  immediately  involved  wiUiiB  the  do^atism. 
Bj  the  ftppUcatioii  of  the  priuciplo  here  maintained, — though 
indeed  not,  m  I  boU&Ti^t  otherwise,^ I  coneeive  tbat  we  have 
the  means,  in  this  leading  instance  of  the  working  of  the  prin* 
ciple,  of  easily  discerning  the  reiy  nature  of  that  general 
operation,  the  comprehending  of  which  forms  tho  fondamental 
matter  of  atberwiso  dilScnJty  in  ^e  whole  snbject:  1  mean,  the 
difficnltj  of  seeing  ^iow  it  can  be  that  there  should  actuaUjr 
reside  within  dogmatic  forms  the  cauaaUve  power  of  bnnging 
about  moral  effects,  here  essentially  assigned  to  them,  Tho 
|>oij3t  of  pecnliaritj  in  the  present  principle  which  I  consider 
givee  this  otherwise  nnpoesessed  facility,  is  that  which,  it  will 
ho  remembered,  I  endeavoured  to  maintain  with  regard  to  tho 
former  ease  of  the  Hebrew  reception  of  Gentile  ideas :  namel?, 
the  principk  that  the  manner  of  the  aniTaL  of  those  ideas, 
aa  the  external,  ready-made  doctrines  that  they  were  to  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  cause  which,  through  its  giving  to  the 
d/trtrin^x  tho  active  department  in  relation  to  the  subsequent 
c^ficct,  which  it  would  be  otherwise  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  nataral  oonrse  of  things  to  attribute  to  the  receiving 
mind,  really  prodneed  the  entire  gpocially  of  effect  that  tbero 
was  in  the  case.  And  in  the  instance  of  this  present  leading 
doetriiie,  I  would  say,  the  m^mner  in  which  this  specialty  of 
elTect  is  in  roatity  a  maml  one,  may  ovidontly  he  reoo^ai^dd. 
For  tho  osUmating  of  it,  however,  we  must  tmaXi  somewhat 
to  OUT  attention  what  was  the  actual  critical  history  of  the 
traoflaction  in  comiexion  with  the  production  of  the  dogma. 

Il  fs  of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  estimatiao  that  wo 
bear  dearly  in  mind,  how  the  circumstance  of  the  junction 
of  modes  of  thought  which  has  fallen  under  the  apt  figure  of 
a  mamag9  ohjooi  was  literally  a  thing  that  extendod  over  many 
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centuries.  As  soon  as  ever  Alexandria  was  built,  about  three 
hnndred  years  before  Christ,  we  know  that  the  Jews,  who  were 
encouraged  to  resort  thither,  began  from  the  first  to  imbibe  the 
love  of  abstmse  speculation,  unwonted  to  themselves,  which 
filled  its  entire  atmosphere.  The  Rabbis  set  abont  forthwith 
to  satiate  themselves  with  that  for  which  their  appetite  was  so 
naturally  well-prepared  as  in  this  case  it  was, — ^for  the  wider 
conceptions,  namely,  of  the  world  of  men  and  things,  as  to  which 
the  Grecian  philosophy  had  gone  so  far  beyond  any  thing  before 
known  to  them.  And  thus  from  the  very  beginning  was  felt 
by  them  that  share  of  their  own  in  the  common  benefit  to 
accrue  out  of  the  destined  union,  which  on  the  other  hand  the 
subtle-minded  Greeks  who  conferred  it  could  not  help  at  the 
same  time  repaying  themselves  for,  in  the  counter-share  of 
benefit  which  they  on  their  own  part  received  from  their 
contact  with  the  narrow,  indeed,  but  proportionately  eamest- 
thoughted  Hebrews:  since  it  was  this  earnestness  of  Hebrew 
purpose  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  needed  element  which, 
being  possessed,  prevented  them  from  any  longer  continuing, 
as  they  had  begun,  to  fritter  themselves  away  in  a  sort  of 
attempt  that  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  age  was  incapable 
of  coming  to  perfection.  The  whole  movement  of  the  obtain- 
ing this  benefit  therefore,  thus  diffused  as  it  was  over  so  long 
a  space  of  time,  was  as  gradual  as  possible,  and  altogether  free 
from  the  "  miraculous"  sort  of  suddenness  which  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  us  to  repudiate  as  to  establish  the  true  sort.  And  just 
the  same,  we  must  also  note,  was  still  the  case,  when,  farther 
on,  the  transaction  was  so  much  advanced,  as  that  Philo  began 
actually  to  lay  out  the  definite  compounded  notion  which  was 
to  be  the  final  result :  the  notion,  namely,  which  so  presently 
after,  as  it  proved,  offered  to  the  more  liberal  section  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  that  suggestion  of  the  Logos,  which  they 
could  not  avoid  seizing  upon,  as  they  did,  as  the  idea  veritably 
appropriate  to  the  Master  whose  failure  in  a  worldly  sense  had 
left  them  in  so  frustrated  a  position.     Not  even  here,  as  there 
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had  mvpft  been  before,  wns  there  anjUung  thai  m  closely  lookjuf 

at  it  flhows  &s  the  **  pretcmfttund**  suddenneBs  that,  tm  wo  are 
atgubgt  would*  if  it  had  happened,  have  eSectually  defeated 
the  realization  of  the  iert  of  iiitiu<fE4?e  that  in  the  mitud  oasa^ 
I  casert,  did  snperTeiio*  The  Hebraizing  of  the  notion  ttss  a 
thin^  carried  on,  if  indiied  nipidlj,  iis  nipidlj  it  eminenlljr  »r*ur 
carried  on,  Btill  in  quite  legitimate  conrsei  under  the  sneoeasiTe 
haodtii  of  PauK  of  John,  of  ApoUoe;  neither  ia  there  indeed 
any  point  at  which  onr  contemplation  can  arrest  itself,  aa  ft 
decidt?d  era,  in  the  growing  spiritnalization  thna  being  aibrded 
to  the  idea  entertained  of  Jtnm,  until — after  it  had  gone  ojo, 
by  the  mstmhientation  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Ajnan  school, 
receiving  more  and  more  of  the  half-Bort  of  Dmty,  which  gave  so 
s^^nentiAlly  a  conLiniionBly-ijiereasing  condition  of  pre  ^existent 
glory  in  the  Past»  to  rontch  the  ascension  first  asserted  for  the 
Chri§t  into  the  heaven  of  the  Futnre: — until,  I  eay,  after  even 
this  ticcession  to  his  digoity  was  found  nevertheleee  insaMcient, 
and  as  I  iusb^,  was  indeed  in  truth  insul£eient,  for  what  was 
in  reality  the  demimd  of  the  occasion*  The  occasion,  wna  it 
not  to  obtain  for  the  world  a  Christ  who  ahoiild  ad^qwatoly  pra- 
sent  to  the  hnman  race  a  represeDtative  (^  the  human  raoe, 
who  £4  ho  aid  m  snch  utatid  npon  a  level  of  equal  commnmon 
with  the  Father  of  the  hnman  race '? — and  for  thia,  it  la  maoi- 
fesit,  nothing  leas  than  ptsr&ci  Beity  ifl  the  image  that  woald^ 
or  by  any  possibility  could,  senre.  And  thus  wore,  aeeordi^gly, 
nmther  Clemens  nor  Origcn  in  fact  of  any  avail,  that  waa  final 
aTEil,  any  more  than  Paol  and  Apolloa  had  been!  Nothmg 
waa  th«^re  that  could  In  any  way  form  a  stoppage  to  the  growing 
of  the  notion  tOl  the  fnU  measure  of  all  that  in  them  waa  ii 
y^et  lackttkg  to  the  notion  hail  been  fxWed  up^  aa  we  know  it  was 
filkd  np,  by  EnsAbius  and  Athanamua. — — Tlie  bisturical  criais 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  bowever,  though  it  did  thus  present 
itaalf  as  the  Qstenaible  indteatlon  of  the  mtmr  event  of  the 
ease,  wm  by  no  means  the  era  of  prime  unportanee.  I  am 
tUudti^  to  it  haro  only  that  wo  mny  ngtct  th^  oartAin  paralkhMm 
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of  progress,  which  directs  ns  to  the  perceiving  of  how  the 
corresponding  mental  era  was  actually,  npon  even  mnch  stnHigflr 
grounds  than  the  historical,  deserving  of  being  counted  as  an 
era:  namely,  how  there  was  in  the  first  place  the  same  gradual- 
ness  of  process,  which  in  the  end  was  attended  by  the  sudden 
effectiveness  of  accumulation  that  here  as  there  constituted  the 
realization  of  the  crisis, — ^the  mental  era  being  however  so  fiEur 
from  corresponding  with  the  historical  one  in  point  of  time, 
that  it  formed  the  express  impulse  of  whose  action  the  dogma- 
tization  in  question,  and  the  Council  of  Nice  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  dogmatization,  was  the  result.  The  signs  of  the. 
inner  progress  are,  it  is  true,  scarcely  so  patent  as  in  the  latter 
case,  but  they  are  not  difficult  of  being  drawn  forth.  We 
have  seen  how  the  merely  human  Saviour  was  the  only 
thing  required  by  the  Jews,  as  long  as  their  demand  was  of  the 
feeble  however  passionate  sort,  that  belonged  to  them  in  their 
own  natural  mode  of  looking  upon  their  own  little  tribe  of  men 
as  making  up  sufficingly  the  whole  amount  of  humanity  of  any 
concern  with  Deity.  The  main  object  present  to  them  being 
that  which  solely  purported  that  they,  as  a  nation,  should  be 
freed  from  their  special  temporal  grievance,  and  exalted  to  a 
triumphant  station  over  the  foes  that  had  lorded  it  over  them, 
so  also  the  deliverer  required  by  them  was  the  proper  human 
being  for  whom  such  work  was  befitting:  that  b,  the  human 
being  who  should  have  just  the  same  sort  as,  and  nothing  more 
than,  the  specially-favouring  inspiration  which  they  had  previ- 
ously rejoiced  in  as  possessed  by  former  prophets  and  warrior- 
patriots  of  their  own.  This  idea,  however,  if  considered  suitable 
to  Jesus  by  the  followers  of  Jesus,  was  by  himself  apparently 
rejected  as  so  little  suitable,  that  to  him  has  to  be  attributed 
the  large  widening,  and  especially  refining  of  it,  which  shows 
itself  as  the  immediate  indication  of  the  catastrophe  hastening 
thence  to  befall  it :  his  personal  emergence  beyond  the  bounds 
of  proper  Jewish  exclusiveness,  being  that  which  so  manifestly 
opened  the  hearts  of  his  followers  to  admit  as  they  snbse- 
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^nemtlT  did,*— wljotlier  or  not  bj  actual  coiamifciid  from  him*^ 

the  felJowgbip  on  coiamon  tenns  with  tltemsi^lre^  of  Hieir  Iinlf- 

ibrethreij  tlitt  Bomaritiins;  aiiil  which  tt>d  tiimself  t<j  con^nt, 

ilioLigh  with  some  appsrent  difficulty ♦  that  his  tO'Vit?-impart*?d 

blessings  shoiild  be  shared  in  by  mm  this  out-lyiog  Canaan- 

II — Ihongh  BttU  it  m  tnie  tbat  it  stautli?  m  a  prtiesiiig  rule 

by  him  to  bis  mmsifiijary  Rgt^uts,  that  thoy  »bould  imi 

onatder  it  as  pari  of  ihdr  duty  b>  go  into  "  thu  way  of  the 

Joatile«.**    And  so  also  h  it  thi^  fact  that  althonp;b  with  similar 

elf-iucc*ii§isttiDcy,  and  timidity  of  innovattoii,  wtiU  with  n  never- 

thckss  sttady  gaining  ground  of  the  iiinoviition,  did  the  advance 

i^iiontijjn*>  its  working.     Even  amoagat  the  Jewish  apostles  of 

Jesus  there  u-as  wrting  from  tbem,  Uowav*^  nnwiUingly,  still  at 

ftctiiiU  consent,  after  the  supposed  m^m-reetioii  of  Jesus, 

fand  snppoied  coureraion  of  the  natural  Jemsulcm  thence  into 

a  heavenly  one,  that  the  preaching  of  the  hope  of  Israel  sfiotdd 

be  extended — through,  however,  otlier  bands  than  their  own, — 

_ to  the  Odtttfles.     Bat  this  was  the  point,  at  which  no  farther 

ould  the  tide  be  carried!     Here,  baring  arriTed^  the  Hebrew 

ty,  aa  all  charity  of  a  loealLzed  character  of  necessity 

ti  iignaUy  and  sigmliciintly  failed.     And— let  ufi  note  it 

wdl  I — the  spirit  of  the  chari^  that  came  in  with  Paul,  was 

HOC,  uecordiuglyt  a  thing  that  came  in  tlie  same  manner  that 

csdher  coustH^uences  of  mental  enlargement  had  come  in*     It 

m  in  I  apeeially,  as  not  a  gradually  attained  spirit.     It  burst 

if  on  tho  contrary,  with  the  altogetljer  unwrmtedueas,  jind 

luentJy  the  nnlimitation  (as  apptvciated  by  tJie  subject  of 

tt]t  which  always  and  of  right  does  belong  to  the  feeling  thai 

in  any  caae  arrives  to  us  as  if  introduced  by  eJitemal  revelation. 

Tht^  notion  of  the  Logos,  we  r»4m©mbor,  which  was  Paul's  dii- 

tmctive  notion,  and  which  whs  promnlgatt^d  by  bim  in  especial 

ultction  to  the  Hebrew  uoUon  of  the  Hebrew  Messiah^  was 

wlictory  precisely  in  this,  that  it  was  ^fjmfral  notion.    It 

~w»s  so  utterly  dtferent  fri>tu  the  Hebrew  notion,  or  from  ftuj 

Eiere  edaripemeni  of  it,  that  the  Localiam  which  ccuitiiiit&il  tbi 
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Hebrewism  was  in  its  reception  annihilated.  Hebrewism  ^ 
essentially  exclosiyeness,  and  now  was  come  an  idea  ^dueh 
admitted  of  no  exclnsion.  Whoever  it  mi^t  be  that  the  All  of 
men  was  to  be  supposed  as  standing  for,  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
was  an  idea  that  sufficed  to  cover  them  1  And  herein,  therefore, 
lay  the  force  of  that  glorious  effusion  of  the  sense  of  true  human 
brotherhood,  which  made  the  Apostle  of  the  Oentiles  send 
abroad,  as  he  did,  the  cry  which  rings  in  the  ears  of  all  of  us, 
that  in  Christ  there  was,  and  should  be,  neither  Greek,  nor 
barbarian  any  longer,  neither  male  nor  female,  neither  bond 

nor  free ! This  I  say,  was  the  feeling  so  purely  novel  to  the 

then  world,  and  to  the  Jewish  world  above  all  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  I  conceive  its  coming  to  have  formed,  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  peculiar  influences  of  the  case,  the  real 
focus  of  the  entire  event  of  Christianity: — ^the  focus,  that  I 
upon  my  scheme,  take  as  such  in  all  but  close  concurrence 
with  the  ordinary  estimation  of  Christians,  though  the  manner 
of  my  so  esteeming  it — as  this  moral  instead  of  theological 
point,  this  natural  instead  of  miraculous  point,  brought  to  light 
with  such  special  though  still  legitimate  preparation, — ^is  that 
which  I  feel  to  be  doing  it  so  far  greater  justice.  It  is  not 
with  Philo  and  his  fellow-philosophers,  any  more  than  with 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Nice, — important  intellectual 
agents  in  the  matter  as  the  former  were,  even  much  more  than 
the  latter,  in  regard  to  the  outward  agency  in  the  matter, — 
that  the  real  significance  of  the  case  rests  in  my  view,  any 
more  than  in  the  orthodox  view.  TAts,  in  being  the  thing 
of  inner  concern  that  I  still  take  it  for,  belongs  as  much  as 
ever  to  the  proper  Apostolic  originators  of  Christianity,  and 
to  Paul  highly  above  all  others ;  while  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
argue,  I  am  really  accounting  for  Paul*s  own  mistake  (as  I  con- 
sider it)  in  assuming  the  directness  of  the  revelation  made  to 
him,  when  I  point  out  the  necessity  that  I  do,  of  the  gradually- 
prepared  matter  of  revelation's  still  coming  to  him  with  what 
must  have  had  all  the  effect  of  un-prepared  suddamieBS.    It 
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Ikfi  |>ecultAritj  of  thk  eficwt,  tltongh  uotfaing  else,  that,  I 
eoncoiTU,  redly  broaght  abtiut  tlie  fckjtis  existing  in  the  cage: 
aad  that  ditl  m  m  fact,  precisely  for  tbo  rpasnn  that  1  havo 
asflertcni :  iiiimclyt  oq  uccnunt  of  tho  man  nor  of  rebtion — To- 
ut the  specid  point  of  the  case  from  the  ordmary  man- 
Bf^ — wliicli  I  have  assii^ofl  as  the  true  one  bet  wee  a  the  acting 
lijments  iii  it.  For  while  I  fuUy  Stie  that  Qko  illauaantion 
,  thtia  Iwroke  tipon  the  uiincj  tif  Pan  J,  (tad  through  him  upon 
be  worltl,  was  that  whose  rtssidt  drnve  ciretitnsUnee  before  It, 
ltd  %\im  led «  first  ti)  the  dogniaii^sution,  nnd  thence  to  the 
egtablishmmt  of  Christianity,  I  atill  maintain  that  it  was  is 
itsalf  an  inHuenco  that  ^itb  regard  lo  the  original  prointil* 
gftior  was  eisentiaUj  &  circumstimtial  iniliience.  The  mind 
of  Pau]»  that  is*  notwithstatidlng  its  being  the  Qriifmatinti  mind 
that  it  wiw,  was  iievertbeless,  by  the  necessity  of  its  native 
constitution,  howcTor  m  the  eoid  stmuoanted,  to  a  far  more 
pt       "  . .;/  mind.     It  was  that  which » — milike 

itiriiin  Jews  who  fiot  began  the  moye- 
Irof  nnioit,  in  the  placidly  inteliectnal  manner  that  was 
ptiratively  imetmikiU, — presented  now  to  the  alien  stream 
Jiioaght  acting  upon  it  the  very  strong-hold  of  innermost 
tabrew  charactertstie  requiring  to  be  OTercome;  and  which, 
the  combined  force  of  constitntion  and  eircmnstance,  m 
Gsentod  it,  aa  to  afford  the  precipe  degree  of  re^istatice  to  the 
itenial  impulse,  which  causcKJ  that  impulse,  even  in  the  gtTing 
fray  to  it,  ttj  Ikj  sigiially/i:'//  us  such. 

For  what  was  the  consc^i|uence  of  snch  mode  in  the  transae- 

tion  but  this? — the  matter  of  the  feeling  came  into  the  world  aa 

a  tntjntrty  — mt^^irn/  being  the  principle  whidi  in  every  caao 

notoriously  gives  the  pecniiar  force  tliat  belongs  to  religion  04 

^Hgion ;  and  which,  being  surii,  I  bsist  upon  now,  a«^  when 

tphujied  in  the  way  I  have  doBe,  of  showing  it  a  merdy 

ittnntf  crisis,  nailicifmt  to  t-xplain  the  entire  phenomena  of  the 

If  th0  Babhi*iiistmcted  Apostle  had  Brrived  at  the  gene* 

I  fsepaetuig  ktunmi  hrotbarhood  ( — that  is*  If  he  ^otdd 
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have  so  arrived:  my  argnment  being  that  in  the  nature  of 
things,  he  could  not, — )  withoiU  a  crisis,  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  intellectual  acquisition,  under  which  the  event 
would  have  appeared  to  him  as  if  his  own  mind  were  the 
chief  means  of  the  acquisition,  no  feeling  of  a  practical  kind, 
or  at  least  that  was  notable  as  such,  would  have  accom- 
panied it.  The  notion,  coming  in  the  method  proper  to  scien- 
tific notions,  instead  of  that  proper  to  religion,  would  have 
remained  an  utterly  uninfluential  impression : — not  a  working 
notion,  and  not  one  that  engendered  therefore  the  then-novel 
sort  of  psychical  movement  that  we  now  know  as  distinctly 
moral  sentiment :  that  is,  personal  sentiment  successfully  gene- 
ralized upon.  But,  coming  as  it  did, — ^namely,  as  the  mystery 
that  hud  the  properly  religious  energy  along  with  it, — it  did 
indeed,  I  would  say,  make  the  correspondingly  intense  impres- 
sion that  did  suffice  to  the  actual  starting  of  that  new  fact  in 
our  constitution, — ^that  new  species  of  feeling  that  '<  feeling 
generalized  upon  "  truly  was.  There  was  brought  forth,  and 
in  the  manner  of  first  creation,  a  new  psychical  being: — the 
one,  as  we  know,  which  was  destined  to  be,  long  after,  chris- 
tened into  our  nomenclature  under  the  baptismal  name  of 
**  PhUanthropy'\  however  it  required  as  yet,  for  centuries  and 
centuries,  to  remain  only  as  the  nursling  conception,  in  the  act 
of  being  fostered  into  strength  under  the  due  tutelage  of  reli- 
gious imagery. For  observe  how, — ^to  keep  to  the  ordinary 

regulation  of  things,  even  in  the  very  occurrence  of  the  occa- 
sional and  extraordinary, — as  soon  as  ever  the  point  of  catas- 
trophe in  the  transaction  was  passed,  which  made  suddenness 
the  ruling  influence,  the  gradualness  which  is  the  proper  course 
of  human  amelioration  in  general,  entirely  resumed  its  sway. 
The  era  of  unwonted  illumination  gone  by,  which  caused  its 
subjects  to  live  for  the  moment  as  passive  instruments,  stroek 
blind,  and  implicitly  guided  by  the  Uncomprehended  Spirit 
come  down  upon  them,  they  awakened  to  themselves  with  all 
the  hard  and  truly  human  difficulty  before  them,  of  realizing 
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Ibe  Spirit  into  Action.    And  this  was  u  work  of  sach  fictuaJ 

slow  D  ess  m  that  SiMircL'Iy,  in  fact,  ean  it  be  eaid  to  li^  even  yet 
prtjperly  begun  l  Nny,  tiic  tmth  of  the  case,  as  my  principle 
eompds  me  to  claim  it,  i^^  that  only  just  now,  and  tiirough  the 
ittstrnmcntntion  of  m  mxhdimem,  is  the  onginal  roveiation 
brought  to  its  own  perfectneis  «»  ii  revelation,  which  is  the 
necestaary  condition  for  its  htUHtj,  with  any  effectualness,  carried 
vai-d  into  action  I  Revelation  itgelf,  with  all  its  charaet^ir 
tie  mddenness,  cannot  i»tiU  he  separated  irom  the  law  whldi 
requires  that  what  is  really  available  for  progresEi  mast  come 

m  ihii  work  of  Time. Conceive  the  nature  of  the  work,  as 

circumstance  actually  laid  it  out.  Firsts  there  was  required 
the  growth  of  habit  as  to  the  fitting  together  in  a  iabatantinl 
anor  of  the  old  Hebrew  notion  with  the  new  Christian  one ; 
Eld  then,  when  the  fitting  had  luecetsdad  in  being  accompUslwd^ 
there  was  still  to  be  ^Tought  out  the  reversionary  proees^,  upon 
the  now  cf>inpounded  notion,  of  turning  back  to  eliminate  out 
of  the  com  pound  all  tlie  aeveral  particulars,  one  by  one,  that 
were  bdng  foiind  esperimentaUy  to  have  been  only  of  temporary, 
ad  not  of  enduring  importance :  ^-according:,  as  we  luvve  setm, 
the  process  of  all  refining  generalizations  whatever.  A 
of  cotisidemtions  Uiat  ttert  only  temporary,  could  not  l/ui 
gatheroti  into  the  matter  under  growth  thus  circumstantially 
produced,  however  intnnsically  irrelevant;  which  made  this 
elimination  so  necessary  as  it  was  to  the  process,  even  ou  a 
par  with  tho  work  of  growth  itself.  But  moreovej^^  there  waa, 
aa  we  hava  alau  i«en^  to  be  obtained  the  eompletjug  of  the 
mui'j  organi;uifion  of  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  Chrigiianity : — 
tn  bo  obtained*  as  we  know,  through  the  sorting  and  sifting 
machin^eiry  of  controversiaJ  debate,  so  far  r»  the  intellcctiia] 
'^u  was  eoncomod*  The  merest  glance  at 
■  la  indeed  sufficient  to  ahow  Ufi  how  much 

there  mm  to  be  done  in  this  way  I Letting,  however,  ^s 

hint  at  such  glance  suiBee  for  the  kind  of  efrtimatiou  of  tlie 
proeees  tliat  we  want,  may  I  not,  as  to  our  inuaedlate  obic^ 
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now  in  view,  appeal  to  yon  for  the  general  tmth  of  this,  wbiefa 
I  would  call  a  summary  of  the  moving  inner  source  c^  all  the 
superficial  debate? — what  is  it,  I  would  ask,  that  has  all  akm^ 
caused  Christianity  to  be  the  matter  of  intensely  anxious  oontro- 
yersy  that  it  has  been,  other  than  this  question,  embodied  in 
the  original  outbreak  of  human  self-ism,  expressing  its  alarm  for 
its  hitherto  cherished,  but  now  threatened  prerogative, — <<  Are 
there  few  that  be  saved  "  ? — It  was,  as  I  conceive,  a  thing  in 
itself  impossible,  that  minds  which  had  grown  up  as  the  minds 
of  the  first  Christians  had  done,  under  the  notion  of  exclusive 
favouritism,  could,  even  the  highest  of  them,  really  comprehend, 
however  they  verbally  accepted,  and  thence  seemed  to  them- 
selves to  comprehend,  the  idea  of  a  Logos- Saviour  who  should 
indeed  be  that  which  yet  the  very  notion  of  the  Logos  required 
that  he  should  be,  a  Saviour  for  All,  If  the  large  mind  of  Paul 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  under  his  own  special  share  of 
inspiration,  and  thence,  assisted  by  the  peculiar  fervour  of 
the  crisis,  had  imparted  to  it  a  sufficing  impulse  into  its  pro- 
per dogmatic  status,  the  apprehension  was  as  almost  nothing, 
even  to  him,  compared  with  the  feeling  which  amongst  his 
ordinary  contemporaries  totally  absorbed  it: — the  spirit  of 
nationalism  amongst  the  Hebrews  being  so  oppodtively  apart 
from  that  of  the  genuine  cosmopolitanism  alone  co-existent 
with  this  truly  religious,  albeit  Hellenistically-derived  notion, 
that  the  very  instant  the  immediate  stimulus  of  the  publication 
of  the  New  Gospel  had  subsided, — ^the  instant  that  the  original 
burst  of  jubilation  for  the  universal  '*  Good- will  come  amongst 
men"  had  scarcely  ceased  to  vibrate  in  their  hearts, — the  fiat 
temper  of  their  former  exclusiveness  could  not  be  prevented 
from  falling  naturally  over  them  again.  And  hence  came  the 
compromise  attached  to  Paul's  own  immediate  dogmatixa- 
tion,  which  so  notoriously  established  itself  in  consequence 
as  the  habitually-working  method  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
**  Saviour  for  All*',  as  by  the  terms  of  his  proclamation  the 
Christ  was  required  to  be,  yet  the  case  must  still  be  made  out 
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that  the  salvatloii  he  Lrouglit  waa  tioi  in  fact  accessible  to  dl. 
Boom  for  HabraisU^  favouritism ♦  as  it  was  (leinaiidt4,  so  was 
oeiually  left  m  the  matter ^  by  this  arraogemont :  causiiig  tho 
axclusive  spirit  of  the  people,  that  might  be  thought  to  have 
b«:com0  necessarily  eodiitct  together  with  tho  eitindioo  of  the 
people  if^  a  people,  and  their  peculiar  rehglon  m  such  religioB, 
to  be  eamod  forward,  oq  tho  contraiy,  into  tho  iiitimak!  struc- 
ime  of  the  new  religion, — to  the  proper  chftracter  of  which  it 
WIS  80  esseutiailj  opposed^  as  to  foriD  tbenee  an  inceiaont 
fionroo  of  periurhtng  self-contradictian  pervading  the  entire 
eyakra  of  Christianity,  and  breaking  it  up  into  9*>ctarian 
division.  What  else  but  this  can  we  see  as  the  cause  of  the 
letter?— human  egoism,  in  this  case  the  egoism  in  excess  which 
Is  implkd  hy  its  being  Hebrew  egoism,  geeldng  tionitimtly  to 
moke  assertion,  on  its  own  behalf,  of  successively  new  modes  of 
limitation,  whereby  the  dogmatic  problem  ahotdd  be  come  out 
of  will  "  lie  satisfaction,  however  gained  at  tho  expense  of 
iho»v  Mt  othren  for  whom,  sinners  thongb  tliey  might  \m, 

the  very  hypothesis  of  Christianity  compelled  it  to  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Christ  died.  And  hence  farther  the  terrible  lo^e 
which  has  left  its  mark  of  reflected  humanism,  and  Hebrew 
hnmanism,  npon  the  character  of  the  Chiistiim  God  himself,  in 
very  defiance  of  Christianity^  m  making  Him  boast  of  himself 
as  the  arbittmry  appointor  of  those  npon  whom  He  will  have 
mtircy,  and  those  upon  whom  He  will  tiot,  Jnst  what  the 
Hebrew  uatiouahsm  was,  compared  with  tho  genuine  philan- 
thropy which  alone  gives  the  true  lense  of  Deity,  is  the  seola* 
nan  spirit  under  Christianity,  compared  with  what  Cbristianity 
would  be  if  its  own  terms  were,  or  could  he,  thorongyy  fal* 
ftlkd^^ — io  that  ev^ry  little  denominatioo  of  Christians, — nor 
the  HtUe  ones  only,  but  to  a  de^oe  even  beyond  ail  other  sects^ 
the  great  ilonnm  sect  in  especial,  as  being  in  this  respect  of  a 
litticoesH  that  places  it  mncb  more  than  npon  a  par  with  the 
neffi:— ovary  denotnimition  of  tbum  all,  I  ~  M^Lever  it  mny 

b«  of  ihatn  that  has  been  exnlUug  in  vi'.  r^.  in  re^d  U 
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its  own  members,  the  sole  body  of  the  dect^  has  been  pnmng 
itself  as  ignorant  of  the  true  Trinity  whom  those  members  ha^ 
thought  themselves  to  be  worshipping,  as  were  the  pre-Christiaii 
Jews  themselves.  By  their  taking  themselves  as  serving  in  the 
place  of  the  needed  totality  of  God's  children,  they  have  been 
really  dwarfing  the  proportions  of  their  primely-attributed 
Deity,  as  mnch  as  they  have  been  restricting  the  ofBice  of  the 
Redeemer :— denying,  that  is,  at  once  the  Father  and  the  Son! 
Only  when  the  completeness  of  Charity  is  raised  to  be  npon  its 
required  level  with  the  completeness  of  Piety,  it  is  manifest, 
can  the  announcement  of  Christian  Salvation  be  really  the 
Gospel  to  all  men  that  it  claims  itself  to  be : — ^though  here,  it 
is  true,  a  qualification  exists,  that  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  By 
no  means  is  it  hence  to  be  considered  as  implied,  that  the 
salvation  must  in  its  time  and  mode  and  degree  be  equal  to  all 
men.  To  make  such  inference  would  be  an  error  at  least  as 
great  as  the  other,  upon  the  opposite  side.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  throwing  open  of  the  terms  of  participation,  is  in  itself  but 
the  necessary  step  preparatory  to  the  making  of  the  regulation 
to  our  thought  required  in  this  respect.  The  forming  of  such 
preparatory  step  constitutes  the  real  value  of  the  levelling  of 
the  distinctions  which,  from  their  arbitrary  and  egotistic  cha- 
racter, were  only  impediments  to  the  arriving  at  true  distinc- 
tions. And  yet  the  case  is,  as  I  maintain,  that  the  taking  of 
this  step, — ^notwithstanding  its  constituting  the  very  fulfilling 
of  what  Christianity  in  its  own  nature  intrinsically  demands, — 
is  so  entirely  an  act  of  dereliction  as  to  every  thing  that  belongs 
to  the  outer  form  and  actual  working  of  Christianity,  that  in 
itself  it  implies  of  necessity  the  utter  extinction  of  that  form ! 

Here,  nevertheless,  is  still  the  ground  that  I  rest  upon : 

how,  I  ask,  is  it  that  the  larger  charity,  which  is  manifestly 
every  where  in*  the  act  of  growing  up  amongst  us,  has  been 
actually  brought  about,  except  precisely  through  this  notion  of 
a  common  Saviour,  which  the  very  maintainers  of  it  have  all 
the  time  been  tacitly  striving  against, — ^brought  about,  thai  is, 
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in  spite  of  their  opposition?  The  fact  has  not  been,  I  would 
assert, — at  least,  the  fact  has  not  been  so  much^ — ^that  men  have 
become  enlightened,  and  therefore  have  thrown  down  the  walls 
of  separation  that  have  kept  them  from  one  another,  as  that 
the  religions  notion,  pat  upon  them  by  circumstantial  Provi- 
dence before  they  were  competent  to  it,  has  dragged  them  on 
to  the  charity.  Mankind  called  Christ  a  common  Savionr  in 
the  beginning,  just  for  nothing  else  than  that  the  unpractical 
but  finely-conceiving  Alexandrians,  many  degrees  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  this  respect,  had  taught  them  to  do  so, 
before  they  knew  the  meaning  of  what  they  were  saying.  But 
it  was  a  beautiful  notion,  which,  like  other  beautiful  notions, 
urged  them  on  by  the  very  force  of  its  beauty,  until  at  last 
tliey  are  able  to  understand  it.  Has  it  not  been  notoriously 
matter  of  experience,  both  historical  and  present,  that  it  hiMs 
been  this  conception  of  a  common  Saviour  which,  by  its  sanc- 
tion added  to  the  impulse  of  low  personal  motives,  has  given  a 
definite  theoretic  purport  to  the  working  of  those  motives 
towards  the  obtaining  of  an  actual  sense  of  common  interest, 
uniting  in  one  the  variously-isolated  nations  of  mankind,  which 
thus  has,  in  fact,  created  the  idea,  as  it  has  created  the  word, 
of  Hwnanity^f — never  thought  of,  amongst  even  the  wisest  of 

•  The  fact,  become  sufficiently  notorious,  of  the  extremely  small 
availableness  of  missionary  efforts,  as  such,  to  extend  proper  civilization 
in  the  world,  does  not,  I  consider,  form  any  real  ground  of  objection  to 
this  yiew,  for  two  reasons : — first,  because  there  is  a  manifest  cause  for 
the  want  of  success  in  the  developmental  inappropriateness  of  the  kind  of 
religion  ordinarily  proposed  to  savage  nations ; — and  secondly,  for  the 
following  consideration :  namely,  that  the  very  frame  of  mind  under  which 
it  will  be  acknowledged  by  anti-religionists  that  the  civilization  is  effec- 
tively carried  on,  namely  that  of  general  Humanity^  is  in  truth  the  very 
thing  that  I  am  here  asserting  as  the  product  of  religion.  So  that,  how- 
ever it  be  the  C4ise,  that  the  savage  by  no  means  gains  his  civilization 
through  becoming  a  Christian,  yet  still  he  gains  it  by  the  indirect  instru- 
mentation of  the  Christianity  which  has  in  fact  done  the  work  required 
for  Hm  while  acting  upon  the  personality  of  his  oivilixer. 

X 
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the  ancients,  previonsly  to  Christianity!  The  idea  implyMJ 
in  the  <'  Savionr",  it  most  be  remembered,  went,  by  hypo- 
thesis, deeper  into  hmnan  nature,  and  was  thns  the  sonree 
of  a  commnnity  correspondingly  more  near  to  nniversal,  than 
any  other  idea  calling  forth,  and  supporting  itself  npon,  com- 
munity of  interest: — except  only  one.  For  if  the  notion  of  a 
common  Saviour  was,  as  I  argue  it  was,  necessary  thus  to  the 
obtainmg  of  a  practically  available  sense  of  a  common  natoie 
amongst  men,  so  was  also,  a  fortiori^  the  notion  of  a  common 
Father. 

It  is  thus,  accordingly,  that  I  arrive  at  the  point  aimed  at 
to  fill  up  what  has  been  the  proposition  argued  in  this  section, 

and  which  I  may  now  sum  up  as  follows: ^First, — or, 

rather,  as  \he  final  object, — men  required  to  know  one  another 

as  Brothers ; but  then  it  was  the  natural  necessity  of  the 

case  that  they  could  not  know  one  another  as  Brothers,  ^eept 

solely  through  the  knowledge  of  having  a  common  Father; 

while,  again,  they  could  not  know  God  as  an  abstract  Father 
except  through  the  possessed  recognition  of  an  abstract  Son 

of  the  Father: the  thing  then  which  I  say  has  happened 

to  meet  their  final  need  has  been  that  they  have  indeed  obtained 
such  mediatorial  conception  of  Sonship;  and  moreover  in  a 
mode  which,  however  differing  from  their  own  expectation  in 
regard  to  the  revelation,  has  nevertheless  Hds  in  favour  of  its 
authenticity, — on  the  one  hand,  that  by  the  gradualness  of  the 
realization  of  the  conception,  attended  by  a  culminating  force 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  gradualness,  it  has  exhibited 
an  harmony  with  the  proper  mode  of  the  working  out  of  all 
other  great  ideas ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  benefit  by  which 
the  realization  has  been  all  along  attended, — of  the  opening, 
namely,  of  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  sense  of  natural  fellow- 
ship with  one  another, — is  one  of  that  sort  which  of  all  moral 
benefits  whatsoever  is  the  one  whose  beneficialness  is  the 
most  obvious. 
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SECTION    rV. —  THE   NOTION   OF   SIN   AS   MATTEB   OF 
VICABIOUS   ATONEMENT. 

It  sounds  so  simple  a  thing  to  say,  as  I  have  just  done,  that 
men  had  no  means  of  knowing  one  another  as  Brothers  except 
through  the  knowledge  of  having  a  common  Father,  that  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  set  about  representing  the  importance 
I  attach  to  the  fact.  I  can  hardly  expect  that  others  will  enter 
with  me  into  the  surprising  newness  of  impression,  with  which 
this  seemingly  so  fiEuniliar  and  self-evident  an  assertion  has 
grown  upon  me  as  containing  within  itself  the  entire  revelation 
of,  I  may  say,  the  complete  purport  of  religion.  But  so  it  is. 
Think  of  it,  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  there  is  any  possible  way 
of  attaining  the  same  end  other  than  this  way : — whether  there 
is  any  possibility,  namely,  of  first  comprehending  what  a 
natural  human  brother  means,  if  not  through  our  having  that 
abstract  or  relational  sense  as  to  our  possessing  the  same 
immediate  parent;  and  then,  of  applying  this  earliest  result 
upon  the  farther  stage  of  comprehension,  where  the  mode  of 
ubstractness  and  relationalism  differs  only  by  being  upon  so 
much  higher  a  scale,  without  again  going  over  an  exactly 
parallel  process:  a  process,  that  is  to  say,  which  shows  the 
degree  of  its  abstractness  above  that  of  the  original  process,  in 
this,  and  nothing  else,  that  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  ideal 
substance  for  the  carrying  it  on,  instead  of  being  the  uncon- 
scious work  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance,  needs  for  itself  a 
direct  seeking  out  and  putting  together  of  experiences,  such  as 
most  certainly  cannot  have  been  accomplished,  in  the  course  of 
the  mind's  history,  without  an  eminent  consciousness  of  labour 
in  the  effort  towards  it.  Whatever  our  own  extant  impression 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  we  must,  I  say,  find  ourselves  driven 
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to  own  that  the  relational  idea  of  God  as  a  Father  was  not 
instinctive  at  the  beginning, — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
arrived  only  as  the  result  of  all  these  ages  of  the  mind's 
straggling  towards  it ! — while  we  most  also  own,  I  repeat,  that 
the  straggle  has  been,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  involved  in 
the  gaining  of  the  abstract  sense  of  haman  Brotherhood,  which 
likewise  was  in  the  beginning  the  farthest  from  instinctive !  To 
make  oat  the  nature  of  this  struggle  is  accordingly  the  sola 
purpose  of  all  that  we  are  now  really  engaged  in.  The  doc- 
trinal root  of  Christianity,  for  which  we  found  this  interpreta- 
tion in  the  last  section,  essentially  claims  for  itself  to  cover 
whatever  of  morality  is  to  be  found  in  association  with  it;  and 
precisely  such  do  I  indeed  find  to  be  the  true  bearing  of  the 
case.  If  ''to  know  Christ"  was  the  plenitude  of  experience 
that  to  the  orthodox  brought  the  entire  amount  of  knowledge 
that  his  religious  condition  made  necessary  to  him,  quite  as 
much  to  me, — I  may  say  now,  as  the  final  proof  of  my  paral- 
lelism with  him, — is  the  doctrinal  principle  figured  under  ''the 
Christ"  that  which  I  assert  will  show  itself  as  the  real  ultimate 
purpose  of  all  the  incipient  workings  of  proper  morality,  grow- 
ing up  in  combination  with  the  doctrinal  principle,  which  it 
is  to  be  the  object  of  this  present  section  to  deal  with.  Remote 
enough,  it  is  true,  must  the  orthodox  accepter  of  Christianity 
find  the  interpretation  I  am  now  putting  upon  the  doctrine, 
from  that  which  its  own  literal  assertion  carries  with  it!  But 
still,  I  persuade  myself,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  clear 
what  I  have  just  stated, — provided  I  may  do  that  which  surely 
the  orthodox  ought  not  to  deny  that  a  true  orthodoxy  requires ; 
and  as  /  maintain,  my  orthodoxy,  just  as  much  as  theirs. 
And  that  is,  if  I  be  allowed  to  carry  back  the  "  Logos"  to  that 
pre-existent  state  in  which,  upon  my  principle  as  well  as  upon 
theirs,  it  lay  hidden  in  the  ages  that  were  anterior  to  tke 
present  mental  world's  creation. 

Let  us  therefore, — to  take  up  the  subject  in  plain  language, — 
resume  the  speculation  hitherto  made  out  as  to  the  moral 
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probabilities  belonging  of  right  to  the  primitiye  deyelopment  of 
human  faculties.  Let  us,  namely,  turn  back  once  more  to  the 
original  battle-field  of  the  egoisms ; — and  we  shall  there  truly, 
I  believe,  find  the  whole  of  what  concerns  us.  We  shall  find 
there,  I  conceive,  the  entire  amount  of  the  natural  urgencies  that, 
simply  in  themselves,  formed  the  matter,  to  the  dealing  with 
which  the  Christian  ''key",  artificial  though  its  construction 
may  have  been,  was,  I  would  say,  nevertheless  in  its  design 
most  fitly  adapted. 

For,  let  this  be  considered : — let  this  be  considered,  I  would 
say,  with  the  degree  of  express  attention  that  it  needs  to  be 
considered  with,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  utterly  obvious 
consideration  that  it  is : Within  the  primary  sphere  of  con- 
flict to  which  we  have  been  heretofore  obliged,  for  clearness* 
sake,  to  limit  our  observation, — ^primary,  that  is,  inasmuch  as 
it  belongs  to  human  nature  in  the  mass,  as  well  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual units  composing  the  mass : — ^within  this  primary  sphere, 
I  say,  there  is  contained  a  secondary  sphere  of  conflict,  in 
action  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the  other,  though  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  units,  which  it  is  plainly  imperative  upon 
us  now  distinctively  to  regard  in  order  to  add  its  observation 
into  the  general  account.  For  the  thing  which  I  assert  we 
have  to  lay  out  for  ourselves  to  find  in  the  matter  is  this : — 
While  it  »,  indeed,  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  matter,  that 
the  oscillation  between  the  feelings  appropriate  to  paternity  and 
those  appropriate  to  childhood, — which  forms  the  process  whose 
progressive  modification,  accordingly  as  the  being  whose  state 
is  concerned  passes  out  of  the  one  condition  into  the  other, 
makes  up  the  actual  sum  of  life, — is  thence  the  vital  movement 
pervading  our  whole  conception  of  life,  and  of  human  life  not 
exclusively  of  other  species  of  life,  which  of  necessity  stamps 
its  character  as  the  guiding  one  as  long  as  that  conception 
remains  nothing  more  than  n general  one:  still,  the  instant  that 
we  begin  to  partieularixe  even  no  farther  than  this,  that  w« 
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would  merely  wish  to  set  apart  hnman  life,  as  such,  from  the 
rest  of  life,  there  arises  to  as  the  necessity,  otherwise  iiiif4^ 
of  perceiving  that  the  nniversal  oscUlation,  in  so  far  as  there  is 
any  thing  of  particularity  in  it  in  its  pertinence  to  humanity, — 
as  undouhtedly  there  », — is  in  fact  itself  only  an  effect,  brou^ 
about  and  carried  on  solely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
minor  oscUlation,  apparently  incidental,  and  yet  essentially 
necessary,  which  exists  amongst  the  individual  sharers  in  that 
general  process  ( — leading,  obviously,  to  inference  which  how- 
ever is  not  to  our  present  purpose,  that  the  most  utterly  univer- 
sal portion  of  the  oscillation  is  in  truth  similarly  produced — ). 
And  if  this  statement  runs  close,  as  every  hearer  of  it  will  feel 
that  it  does,  to  the  paradox  of  saying,  that  hence  the  primary 
is  cmised  by  the  secondary y — why,  I  would  answer, — and  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  retort  ad  creduium — surely  this  is 
the  most  evident  sign  that  we  are  upon  the  track  of  the  expla- 
nation that  we  are  in  need  of:  since  what  else  but  paradox 

belongs  to  the  whole  matter  we  are  dealing  with ! ^But,  in 

truth,  there  is  no  paradox  at  all  in  what  I  have  here  in  view. 
The  fact  aimed  at  will,  on  the  contrary,  show  how  even  specially 
simple  is  its  nature,  immediately  that  we  seek  it  in  the  right 
way.  And  that  is,  when,  in  natural  sequence  to  the  method 
adopted  before,  we  endeavour  to  realize  what  were  indeed,  or  at 
least  what  must  in  reason  be  assumed  as  having  been,  the 
family  conditions  whose  existence  first  constituted  the  real 
separation  of  the  human  family  from  that  which  was  only  its 
developmental  antecedent  of  mere  animal  aggregation. 

Now,  looking  out  for  the  salient  matter  that  in  a  mode  of 
such  pure  generality  as  we  are  now  following  can  alone  serve 
us,  this  observation  at  once  occurs :  the  first  decided  sign  that 
history  presents  to  us,  as  indicative  of  the  fBci  which  is  our 
object, — of  human  beings,  namely,  living  together  in  a  imi(m 
that  \a  of  a  certainty  not  merely  gregarious,  but  to  some  true 
degree  social, — is  their  partly-voluntary  combination,  so  com- 
monly occurring  at  the  first  appearance  of  distinct  tribes  in 
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history,  under  a  Patriarch.  Here  therefore  let  as  take  oar 
staDding-groond ;  and  let  as  make  this  patriarchal  condition, 
what  sarelj  the  need  of  the  case,  thas  stated,  makes  it, — oar 
central  point  of  examination : — doing  which,  we  shall,  I  helieve, 
have  truly  every  element  present  to  us  that  goes  to  the  laying 
of  the  entire  germ  of  all  subsequent  formation  whatever  of 

Religion! We  must,  however,  forbear  the  consideration  of 

the  condition  in  itself,  till  we  have  estimated  this  leading 
matter  as  to  its  relation ; — we  have  to  consider,  that  is,  what 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  intrinsic  need  for  this  difference 
hero  so  ostensibly  indicated,  between  the  social  family,  as  thus 
exhibited,  with  its  partly-voluntary  inducement  to  association 
mixed  up  into  the  previous  acquiescence  in  utterly  involuntary 
gregariousness,  and  the  merely  animal  family  out  of  which  it 
sprang.  And  this,  I  believe  it  must  be  found,  can  actually  be 
traced  to  nothing  else  than  the  circumstance  that  I  am  now 
insisting  upon:  namely,  this  of  the  family -members  having 
now  come  as  men  to  possess  the  dawning  sense,  not  in  any 
measure  possessed  before,  of  their  being  brothers^  as  well  as 
merely  parents  and  ofispring.  8urely,  that  there  is  such 
point  of  novelty  to  men,  as  men,  is  sufficiently  plain.  Brutes, 
it  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  have  no  such  sense.  Young 
animals  of  one  brood  play  and  feed  together,  with  indeed  a 
pleasant  apparent  feeling  of  habitual  companionship ;  but  they 
do  so,  assuredly,  without  possession  of  the  slightest  recognition 
of  the  abstract  notion  of  common  parentage,  which  alone  can 
bring  the  perception  of  brotherhood.  But  then,  if  this  he  the 
case,  here  is  it,  I  urge  you  to  observe,  that  the  manner  which 
we  may  see  before  us  in  the  natural  course  of  the  onward 
development,  brings  the  solution  that  I  promised  a  moment  ago 
to  my  paradox.  If  brutes  are  without  any  perception  at  all 
of  brotherhood,  equally  are  they  without  notion,  as  notion,  of 
parentage  itself: — since,  undoubtedly  true  as  it  is  that  the 
parental  rektion  is  the  one  that  holds  primaiy  rank  in  expe- 
rience, yet  the  experience  is  in  the  first  instance  of  purely 
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impolsiye  or  animal  nature;  and  as  snch,  it  is  the  state  of 
the  case,  I  argue,  that  it  must  remain,  just  until  the  needed 
event  arrives,  that  secondary  experience  of  brothertiood  shall 
awaken  the  prior  impulse,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  mere  impul- 
siveness, and  thus  render  it  the  matter  to  the  individual  of 
distinct  consciousness.  This  being  done,  brutes,  I  say,  are, 
as  the  effect  of  its  being  done,  become  human.  Still,  how- 
ever,— let  us  farther  observe, — for  all  the  magnitude  of  the 
consequence  thus  involved,  nothing  is  there  in  any  way  so 
peculiarly  special  in  the  course  of  things  implied,  that,  in  the 
close  looking  at  it,  it  should  seem  to  deserve  even  the  estima- 
tion of  forming  any  notable  crisis.  Just  this  would  suffice  for 
the  producing  of  it :  that  certain  individuals  out  of  the  number 
of  existing  beings  should  have,  in  respect  to  faculties  possessed 
in  common  amongst  them  all,  an  especial  quality  of  acuteness. 
For  what  in  this  manner  happens  obviously,  under  our  own 
eyes,  even  to  the  young  brute  that  we  think  of  only  as  being 
such  ?  When  he  sees  any  of  the  number  of  co-o&pring  with 
himself  enjoying  a  share  of  parental  care  that  he  is  coveting  on 
his  own  part,  does  he  not,  by  an  impulse  that  none  of  us  thinks 
of  misinterpreting,  immediately  rush  upon  the  other  as  an 
intruder  whom  he  must  thrust  out  of  his  own  way?  But  sup- 
pose that  he  have  succeeded  in  so  expelling  his  fellow, — ^which 
is  the  same  thing  as  supposing  him  to  be  the  stronger, — this 
only  can  surely  happen,  that  on  the  very  account  of  the  fight 
he  has  had  for  it,  he  will  enjoy  the  parental  fondling,  when  he 
gets  it,  all  the  more.  And  assuming  only  this,  I  urge,  we 
have  the  principle  that  accounts  for  everything!  Even  with 
the  brute,  such  knowledge  as  he  has  of  the  value  of  his  parent 
comes  to  him  only  in  proportion  as  he  is  occasionally  deprived 
of  it — as  the  psychical  echo  of  the  sensations  excited  by  the 
parent  proves  itself,  that  is  to  say,  more  efficient  in  actuality 
of  effect  than  the  actual  physical  sensations : — and  so  on,  does 
a  similar  result  occur  all  along.  Constantly  does  the  value  go 
on,  having  once  been  begun  to  be  entertained,  similarly  in 
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\gf  Mxd  ftt  ao  ineraasing  ratio,  just  m  proportion  dwaje  to  tho 
it,— on  the  one  hand,  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  parent's 
ling  rendered  acnter  (deepens  the  displeasure  for  its  depri- 
\t\on ;  on  the  other,  that  the  sorer  the  strugK^^  ^^  overcoana 
privation,  the  more  is  heightened  the  satisfitctiun  attending 
fetnrn  to  the  enjo^Tiient.  Bnt  yet,  again,  there  is  this  to-be- 
untad  notahle  stage  in  the  matter,  that  at  a  certain  iwint  the 
o)7iient  of  the  parent  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have 
(jnired  the  degree  of  abstractne^  that  will  hring  thifi  of 
novelty  of  effect  along  with  it,  that  henceforth,  the  thing  which 
ie  actitallj  held  in  value  will  he  at  times,  and  m  a  heginuitig 
feeling,  no  longer  eieltisively  the  bame^ate  benefit  which  the 
parent  conveys,  but  the  parent  in  himself^  nnder  the  general 
ise  of  his  being  the  provider  of  such  benefits*  For  to  make 
e  notability  of  this  event,  is  thia  coneeriuence  following  upon 
it,  thai  no  sooner  does  this  attachment  of  value  for  his  owo 
iakd  to  the  parent  take  pliice,  than  there  beoomes  of  neeegaitj 
involved  in  it  the  corresponding  rise  of  the  counteractive  move- 
it,  which  consists  in  the  carrying  forward  a  portion  of  the 
etive  sentiment  onward  to  the  co- offspring  who,  like  the  in- 
dividual himself,  are  the  objects  of  the  parent  s  regard.  And 
therefore  forma  the  iuetittttjon  of  fraternal  feeling;  which, 
different  at  this  first  appearance  from  what  it  has  to 
come  in  the  end,  I  would  yet  still  asanmo  m,  even  in  its 
iliil  manifestation,  the  unmiat&keahle  sign  of  the  develop- 
ehange  having  occurred  which  has  transferred  the  here- 
e  brut©  into  the  proper  state  of  humanity*  Nothing, 
is  to  be  thought  of  as  hereby  eas^atially  varidd  in 
to  the  principle  that  hais  boen  at  wofk  ;^the  develop' 
meotfi]  clmngc,  whatever  its  importance,  In  no  way  prevesitt  thd 
pfiiTfliatonce  of  the  iimer  fact, — or,  let  na  eall  it,  the  kir,^by 
whieh  it  was  brooght  about:  the  faet,  or  law,  let  mo  repeat, 
aeoording  to  which  it  is  tlie  case  that,  in  one  mode  of  itg  action^ 
it  is  fraternal  rivalry  which  is  the  thing  thAt  for  ever  maint^i, 
i^in  maintaining  enhances,  tlie  valne  of  the  parent;  whUe, 
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in  the  counter  mode,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  value  for  the 
parent  keeps  intensifying  the  straggle  which  is  the  fimit  of  the 
rivaby.  But  still  the  modification  which  is  now  received  by 
the  law,  from  the  introdnction  into  the  rivalry  of  the  affaetive 
sentiment — sublimated,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  primitive  filial 
attachment, — is  that  which,  I  argue,  has  truly  the  uttemess  of 
importance  in  it  which  justifies  the  assigning  of  the  develop- 
mental change  thus  to  a  dependence  upon  it.  For  the  cha- 
racter obtained  in  this  way  for  the  course  of  progress,  henceforth 
under  the  human  denomination,  is  this  purely  hopeful  one,  that 
within  the  very  circumstance  of  the  intensifying  of  the  fraternal 
struggle,  there  has  manifestly  been  obtained  a  germ  of  capability 
for  in  the  end  removing  out  of  it  all  its  primitively-inherent 
bittemesEl.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  engendered  the  quality 
never  actually  possessed  by  beings  of  lower  order,  which  has 
the  power  of  ripening  hereafter  for  the  human  race  into  the 
sentiment  of  proper  Fraternal  Love. 

I  say,  hereafter;  for  certainly  such  sentiment  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  existing  at  the  period  which  let  us  now  turn  to, 
of  the  patriarchal  times ; — not,  in  fact,  in  any  degree  of  per- 
fectness,  as  a  general  result  amongst  mankind,  until  a  ripe  era 
in  Christian  times!  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  have  to 
leave  it  standing  in  front  of  us,  as  only  a  mark  of  what  has 
to  be  reached  in  future ; — ^while  with  regard  to  what  was  in  truth 
the  state  of  patriarchal  conditions  in  this  respect,  we  have  a 
memorable  type  as  to  the  working  of  the  fraternal  jealousies 
so  plainly  consequential  upon  them,  in  the  story  that  will  at 
once  occur  to  every  one  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph.  The  moral 
of  that  story,  instantaneously  approving  itself  as  such,  is,  as  we 
all  know,  that  parents  ofujht  to  have  none  of  the  flEkvonritiam 
amongst  their  children  such  as  should  stir  up,  and  such  as  our 
instinctive  apprehension  tells  ns  must  have  stirred  up,  envy  of 
the  kind  that  is  pourtrayed.  And  this  moral,  accordingly,  I  wish 
to  point  out,  constitutes  the  story  the  type  for  which  our  porpoae 
needs  it.     For  is  it  not  the  fact  that  we  must  remember  standa 
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BB  tho  mj  hjpotbosid  to  the  case»  tliiit  the  father  who  w«» 
Bneh  in  piitriftrthul  times  was  the  rode  being  who  could  »ot 
do  whal  ho  onght  tti  do,— tha  bein^  who,  on  the  coii\inry^  hy 

Itht*  %*orj^  cireumstAnce  of  his  position  in  thow  earlr  aUgcn  of 
pmgreHS,  neither  hnd^  nor  eoiild  have*  the  qiiftlitics  who«e 
pregonco  Rlonn  coald  in  the  tiatnre  of  things  have  an  Meed  to 
make  him  the  head  of  n  fiimOy  whost*  membtsrs  »hou!d  be  true 
hrothers  ? — But  to  mabi  this  hjpothetieal  iiTonwent  eU^ar,  let 
tts  coDBtder  eBpiU'ially  this :  the  caso  with  the  Patriarch  was,  id 
I  its  peciditirity,  that  which  pR^iacly  in  itself  enhanced  its  own 
difficiilty.  For  tho  vory  Ufttnre  of  it  wm*  that  it  rendered 
tho  father*  who  was  as  yot  nattually  incapahle  of  being  a  true 
father*  an  OT^tn  something  ntorfi  than  a  father,  in  ita  own  aim. 
The  Patriarch  wan,  by  Uit*  very  terms  of  his  condition,  a  being 
who^  whiiu  his  actnal  capjibihties  were  Buch  as  iittle  moj:^  than 
fnfficed  for  the  fulfilmivnt  of  immediate  corporeal  fathorhood, 
was  nevertheless  lifted  nrtificially  into  a  position  commensurat© 
only  with  a  i>ower  of  abstraet  fatherhood^  sncli  as  we  vim  now 
[iware  is  heyoud  the  capBhility  of  any  corponeal  beings  what- 
ferer  to  possess.  Tha  despotic  abaolntJKm  asMrtetl,  we  know 
I  i«  an  attribute  rightly  fitted  alone  to  the  idea  of  Deity,— or,  in 
|«  certain  B^nm,  to  the  idea  of  abstmct  Paternity  whieh  repn>- 
I vents  the  idea  of  Deity; — ^and  therefore  the  incipient  mode  of 
I  tinman  political  goTejfnment  whii^h  was  baaing  it^df  upon  the 
«UpI»osition  that  it  could  apply  to  a  ecmcft^ie  individnal  being,  was 
I  flj together  upon  a  foundation  that  would  prt^st^atlj  need  destrojing. 
[It  ia  however  manifest  how  there  was  a  ueceaaiiy  for  this  fako 
ription: — I  mean,  in  the  gradnalness  with  whieh,  m  we 
i  fioenf  the  idea  of  abstraet  fatbefhood  appeara  to  have  been 
onght  about*  involving  Uie  stages,  at  intervtds^  m  its  tbnrui- 
Ition,  tif  which  it  ts  eo  obvbns  tiiiit  this  idea  of  the  Piitrijireh  is 
[ft  naturally  appropriaUv  one.  For  immediately  tbnt  Ihvi  scnBC  as 
i  tho  ••  fathtir  "  becfime  ever  ao  little  an  abstract  sense*  it  could 
berwifio  than  that  beingH  not  corporerr  1  to  it 

they  did,  thu»  crowd  into  connexion     .   :  Li-^^e  that 
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were,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it :  the  fiunilj  of  the  fiithar 
could  not  help  enlarging  itself  as  it  did  to  include  all,  as  many  as 
ever  the  abstract  idea  could  cover,  however  such  as  the  concrete 
idea  of  the  father  could  not  cover.  And  as  the  consequence  of 
this,  the  larger  the  family  became,  and  obviously  in  increased 
ratio  on  account  of  the  intrusive  character  of  the  new  element, 
both  the  stronger  in  proportion  would  become  the  contention 
ahready  existing  amongst  the  members  of  it,  and  thence  the 
greater  the  importance  heaped  upon  the  personage  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  who,  for  all  his  concreteness,  was  compelled  by 
the  urgency  of  the  moment,  to  stand  for  the  hitherto  non- 
existent ideal.  The  Ideal  Bemg  demanded  by  human  nature  as 
the  proper  fruit  of  development  in  its  proper  season,  the  imme- 
diate needs  of  lower  sort  that  were  being  roused  hurried  into 
premature  development.  And  hence  this  victimized  '*  father  " 
was  as  a  god  in  the  making.  He  was  the  clay  model,  in 
the  act  of  being  be-plastered  and  be-moulded  by  the  dirty  hands 
of  his  makers,  the  right  use  of  which,  and  the  right  seemly 
use  of  which,  could  be  only  the  employing  of  it  as  the  means 
of  framing  a  mould  that  should  hereafter  turn  out  a  cleanly 
foundation  for  genuine  sculpture  to  proceed  upon  ( — which  use 
is  it  not  experience  with  us  now  that  Nature  has  made  of  it? — ). 
Every  member  of  the  patriarch's  tribe,  that  became  such  with- 
out being  naturally  bom  such,  was  compelled  by  his  circum- 
stances to  render  himself  correspondingly  more  than  naturally 
submissive  to  him:  which  in  its  turn  would  spread  the  like 
unnatural  level  to  the  behaviour  of  those  who  were  the  natural 
members ; — and  thus,  more  or  less,  every  one  of  the  tribe  must 
have  come,  as  we  know  they  all  did,  to  feel  himself  indebted  for 
every  portion  of  worldly  goods  that  he  possessed,  to  that  sole 
pleasure  of  the  Head,  which  by  this  very  means  had  been  fos- 
tered into  such  character.  It  could  only  result  that  he  felt 
likewise  that  his  sole  means  of  securing  the  tenure,  and  still 
more,  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  it,  was  by  unlimited  flattery 
and  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  Autocrat.     And  what  eke 
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eoold  this  offering  of  incense  grow  into  bat  a  regnlar  office,  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  fraternity  wonld  vie  with  one 

another  in  carrying  it  to  the  uttermost! Let  us  however 

observe,  how  even  under  these  vilifying  circumstances  was 
acting  one  principle, — the  one  principle  which  is  here  asserted 
as  Indeed  the  only  thing,  but  still  the  rightly-needed  thing,  to 
ser\e  in  the  end  as  the  proper  rectifier.  All  along,  and  as  a 
special  result*  of  the  coercion  afforded  by  these  circumstances, 
there  was  going  on  a  growth  of  intelligence  in  relation  to  them ; 
and  this  was  manifestly,  even  in  its  inmiediate  working,  a 
widening,  at  all  events,  of  the  space  required  for  the  necessary 
affections  hereafter  to  develope  themselves  in.  For  is  it  not 
obvious  that  the  desire,  directed  towards  the  parental  fountain 
of  benefit^  like  all  similar  desires,  must  have  acted  strongly  in 
enforcing  the  exertion  of  faculties  to  remove  whatever  should 
in  general  impede  the  gratification  of  the  desire?  When 
Joseph's  brethren  accordingly  conspired  how  they  might  lay 
hands  upon  him  to  slay  him,  and  how  they  might  delude  their 
father  as  to  what  had  really  occurred  to  him  by  the  sight  of 
his  blood-staiaed  coat  of  many  colours,  this  showing  of  theirs 
how  envy  became  to  them  indeed  an  effective  source  of  inge- 
nuity, was,  I  wculd  say,  a  filling-up  of  the  type  of  the  case  in 
a  part  quite  as  essential  as  any  other.  Nay,  we  need  to  observe 
that  not  even  would  this  element  of  the  type  have  been  utterly 
wanting,  if  their  resentment  had  been  limited  to  that  rudest 
sort  of  all,  which  ndght  have  consisted  merely  in  their  falling 
upon  the  dreamer  as  he  came  near  to  them,  and  pushing  him 
straightway  over  into  the  pit ; — since  even  here,  there  would 
have  been  an  action  effected  under  what  was  the  ulterior  view 
of  removing  him  as  an  obstacle  to  their  own  enjoyment  of  the 
patriarch's  favour;  while  all  that  implies  such  ulterior  view 
implies  in  itself  an  exercise  of  abstract  reflection.  And  still 
more  fruitful  as  a  source  of  ingenuity  of  deliberate  kind,  is  the 
case  for  which  we  may  turn  for  example  to  the  instance  of 
Jacobs  own  early  history,  where  it  was,  as  the  reverse  of  the 
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case  of  Joseph,  the  feebler-bodied  of  the  brothers  that  80ii|^t 
to  supplant  a  merely  careless  or  more  generous  riyal  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  mental  craft  ( — ^though  it  is  tme  that,  as  ft 
typal  example,  the  story  of  the  hairy  device  for  the  robbii^ 
Esau  of  Jacob's  blessing  has  this  inadequacy,  that  in  £Efcct  lU 
the  intellectnal  part  of  the  transaction  goes  to  the  credit  of 
Jacobus  mother,  while  the  selfishness  alone  rests  to  the  shue 
of  Jacob — ).  But  in  every  case,  and  whatever  tUe  amomu  of 
intelligence  called  forth,  the  benefit  remained  still  that  whict  the 
peculiarity  of  the  conditions  really  prevented  from  being  beiefit, 
of  the  kind  that  was  wanted :  namely,  of  the  kind  that  could 
come  only  when  the  final  realization  of  Fraternal  Love  ihould 
have  duly  converted  the  spirit  of  wrathful  contention,  into  the 
proper  substitute  for  it  of  meroly  amicable  emulatioi.  Pre- 
viously to  this  event,  the  nature  of  the  ingenuity  awakened 
amongst  brothers  could  be  only  of  that  for-the-time  positively 
un-beneficial  character  which  must  arise  from  its  being  em- 
ployed— as,  I  argue,  the  necessity  of  the  case  enforces  its  being 
here  employed, — at  tlie  expense  of  one  anotfier,  Ani  this  there- 
foro  is  the  state,  beyond  which  I  conceive  that  partriarehal 
conditions  had  no  means  of  carrying  on  the  development  of 
the  feeling. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  to  be  seen  that  in  such 
conditions  lies  the  entire  germ  of  later  religion  which  I  have 
attributed  to  it? — seeing  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been  said 
which  suffices  to  account  for  the  taking  place  of  the  conversion 
of  the  fraternal  jealousy  into  its  needed  final  character:  without 
which  occurrence,  the  roligious  efiect  of  tie  matter  of  the  filial 
sentiment,  as  a  truly  religious  efiect,  is  absolutely  nil.  The 
fiEict  is,  this  point,  once  more,  like  all  similar  points  that  we 
have  been  hitherto  dealing  with,  cannofi  in  the  nature  of  it  be 
arrived  at,  without  our  working  round  to  it  in  the  not-straight- 
forward method  which  I  must  asseit  as  the  law  of  the  case. 
Here,  as  ever,  the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  principle  which  is 
to  harmonize,  is  first  to  make  ourselves  fed  the  prineiple  whose 
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working  k  in  ibi)  way  of  oppoBitioii*     And  hence  Uub  is  the 

iftat^ment  lliat  1  would  make  of  the  probkm.  What  we  aro 
ftjijuireil  in  the  first  plmo  tliotouglUy  to  c^oBiprehend*  is  tiiis: 
how  it  is  that  tlitJBe  two  speeies  of  conflict  which  are  oitr  §ub- 
€t — these  two  modes,  diviclmg  the  CLirryin^  on  of  tbe  gri}at 
[lo  of  Lilei  wbieh  I  have  caiJed,  namely,  the  Parental  and 
^  Fratamai ;  and  which  we  ha^e  reeoguized  aa  fonning  what 
\iHi  cull  tlit^  two  s^panito  ^t^nifi  of  OBcIlltLUoiii  eout^tiiutiug, 
r  i^'iikt  the  entirij  substanco  of  life — are  thtsruin  t'titiontially 
purposes  with  one  another; — lie,  in  fact,  athwart  aa& 
f ,  exactly  m  the  woof  lies  athwart  the  web ; — are  indeed 
bie  of  bving  interwoven  together,  as  the  subst^nc*)  of  lite 
^plit*8  that  tbej  are  interwoven  together ^  only  beeause  tbey 
b^  do  lie  opposad  to  one  aaother:— springing*  as  thence  ap- 
f  peais  to  lie  BO  concltisively  inferrable,  on  even  tntrinsio  groundiit 
horn  eourreii  utterly  ahen  lo  one  another.  Till  this  oontrarietyf 
both  of  working  and  of  nature,  be  fully  unddrstoadt  nothing  at 
all,  1  urge,  ean  be  made  of  the  prbciple  which  shall  bo  seen  as 

aving  governed  the  weaving. -Two  things,  then,  I  say,  are 

liere  whiyh  taay  afford  us  the  means  of  understanding  it.    One 

pf  them  ts  essential  to  our  siibject^  and  therefore  is  the  one 

Jmt  I  am  going  to  dweU  upou»     But,  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 

lio  so  eicbBiveir,  I  will  begin  by  previously  dismissing  tho 

Other  with  ju§t  tae  following  bint  of  aUtmiaiu  whkh  will  show 

fact  tiiH  mk*  iniporliuic^e  the  latter  d^na  possess  for  our  si»b- 

Je€t ;  and  tliat  is,  jiat  that  it  has  for  its  matter  what  needs  to 

Jbo  cstpnt^ssly  seen  as  not  belonging  to  our  subjeet. 

Tbp  Frattirnal  eoafliet  has,  I  would  say,  a  power  of  being 
helped  Ur  its  definition,  negative  in  regard  to  oiu:  subject, 
ibus: — ^it  has  a  meani  of  eundiomting  Itsdf,  apart  from  the 
izneliofalioii  which  oou^s  to  it  tbrougb  tbe  intluimce  here  to 
be  msistod  upon  of  Paternity,  that  is  apart,  namely^  In  this, 
that  it  bt^Iongs  distinctively  to  the  sole  region  of  morldhj  atfairs. 
The  state  of  the  patriar cba!  tribe  that  we  have  been  imaginingt 
hai  btioiii  wo  miiit  remombtir,  that  intamal  giftto  which  ia 
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regarded  as  if  free  from  outward  disturbance;  bnt  supposiiig, — 
as  let  as  now  suppose, — that  the  tranquility  should  be  broken 
up  by  the  event  of  war  carried  on  with  an  alien  tribe:  would 
there  not  immediately  occur  the  effect  of  that  drawing  of  the 
brethren  into  closer  companionship,  which  would  so  clearly 
render  their  mutual  friendship  a  matter  thence  of  self-intereet? 
The  more  of  war  with  the  world  outside,  the  more,  I  say,  as 
the  manifest  rule  of  the  case,  would  the  fraternal  sentiment 
within  become  developed ;  and  the  more  important,  also,  would 
the  sentiment  become  in  respect  of  its  proportionate  influence 
compared  with  that  of  the  filial  sentiment.  This,  I  conceive, 
must  in  fad  have  been  the  proper  cause  which  in  due  tame 
formed  the  breaking  up  of  the  patriarchal  institution,  and  the 
leading  in  of  institutions  of  republican  character.  For  the 
patriarch  first,  and  afterwards  the  absolute  monarch  Wio  takes 
up  his  place,  belong  clearly  to  the  state  of  things  vhere  the 
paternal  conflict  is  supreme:  the  conflict  pertainirg  also  of 
proper  specialty  to  religion.  But  every  form  of  government 
which  tends  to  fraternal  equality  must,  in  a  conespondingly 
opposite  manner,  depend  upon  the  exaltation  in  relative  im- 
portance of  ike  fraternal  conflict.  May  we  not  indeed  even 
suppose  that  it  was  this  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  distinction 
which  forms  the  actually  broadest  of  all  that  lus  ever  yet  been 
made  in  a  political  way  amongst  men : — the  quality,  I  mean, 
which  marks  the  character  of  the  nations  kncwn  as  Semitic,  as 
generally  opposed  to  the  Aryan?  The  pesceful  and  pastoral 
constitution  which  naturally  tended  to  the  development  of 
religion,  and  which  accordingly  belongs  to  the  beginning  cha- 
racter of  all  desirable  cultivation  whatever  for  men,  while  its 
proper  exhibition  is,,  likewise  everywhere,  the  patriarchal  mode 
of  government,  in  remaining,  as  we  find  it  did,  permanently 
fixed  as  the  characteristic  constitutioa  of  the  Semitic  races, 
stands,  I  would  say,  as  the  indication  of  the  causative  circum- 
stance, that  in  them  the  primary,  or  Paternal  conflict  was 
inherently,  and  to  the  last,  the  prevailing  one ; — while  amongBt 
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the  Aryans,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  to  be  recognized  the 
tendency  not  to  stop  short  in  that  beginning  settlement,  but  to 
pass  onward  instead,  out  of  the  pabiarchal  mode,  into  the  more 
adaptedly- warlike,  and  generally  more  active,  and  especially  the 
more  mentally-independent  condition  of  development,  which 
indicates  the  native  tendency  in  their  disposition  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Fraternal  conflict.  Sach  an  event  of  actual  distri- 
bution of  circumstance,  as  this  distinction  of  races  would  thus 
represent,  seems  surely  altogether  consonant  with  the  natural 
mode  of  dist^bution  that  we  know  in  general  as  such.  But, 
at  all  events,  no  one  will  dispute  the  classification  thus  asserted 
as  really  belonging  to  the  facts  of  human  disposition ;  neither, 
with  equal  certainty,  will  any  one  doubt  that  this  admitted 
classification  testifies  to  the  fact  of  the  contrariety  in  the 
elements  of  human  disposition,  which  is  the  point  here  aimed 
at  as  the  immediate  one  to  be  established.  The  contra- 
riety is  indeed,  inherently,  nothing  difierent  from  that  which 
we  know  habitually,  as  lying  universally  between  character 
that  has  the  predominant  stamp  of  Feeling  upon  it,  and  that 
which  has  the  predominant  stamp  of  Intellect.  For  this  is 
the  final  generalization  needing  to  be  made  in  the  matter. 
The  Parental  conflict,  as  I  conceive,  is  that  which  characteris- 
tically assorts  with,  and  apparently  produces,  the  development 
of  the  emotional  nature;  while  the  Fraternal  is  that  which 
mainly  gives  birth  to  the  development  of  intelligence.  And  in 
this  way,  therefore,  does  the  true  ground  of  the  separation 
which  I  am  speaking  of  become,  as  I  hope,  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. This  interpretation,  put  upon  the  just  stated  facts  of 
experience,  shows  perfectly,  as  I  conceive,  the  reason  why  the 
fraternal  element  of  disposition, — in  being,  as  it  manifestly  is, 
the  one  specially  appropriate  to  the  political  sphere  of  human 
affairs,  with  the  right  rational,  or  scientific  mode  of  thought  for 
its  guidance, — is  thereby  efiectually  set  apart  from  any  proper 
inclusion  within  our  present  subject,  except  in  this  respect,  the 
importance  of  which  it  is  indeed  the  point  most  essential  of  all 
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with  OB  to  estimate;  and  that  is,  except  in  so  far  as  the  feaienial 
element  is,  by  the  nature  of  things,  blended  up  in  its  wodang 
together  with  the  paternal. 

To  retnm  then  to  our  due  limitation  within  our  proper 
subject,  let  as,  in  order  fieurther  to  make  clear  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the. distinction  in  question, — ^proved  thns  to  60  so 

necessary  to  our  proper  subject, — observe  the  following: ^If 

the  Fraternal  contest  is  thus,  as  we  see,  that  which  receives  the 
modification  essential  to  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  worldly  cirevm- 
stance;  the  Parental  we  have  already  seen,  with  what  I  c<m8idflr 
abundant  certainty,  as  possessing  the  contrary  characteristio  of 
owing  its  modification,  of  essential  sort,  specifically  to  influence 
which  is  of  necessity  to  be  denominated  spiritual  influence.  If 
fighting  with  worldly  foes  is  the  matter  which  we  need  now  to 
recognize  as  driving  men  back  upon  cultivation  which  is  to  end 
in  the  attainment  of  the  temper  of  rightful  human  brother- 
hood; fighting  with  the  unworldly  or  spiritual  enemy, — ^which 
is  Death, — is  the  thing  which  it  is  my  main  point  to  establish 
as  the  means  of  driving  men  back  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
filial  sentiment,  essentially  identical  in  its  quality  with  Religion. 
This  is  the  ultimate  opposition  of  result  which  I  am  hoping  to 
succeed  at  last  in  making  good; — ^but  beyond  its  exhibition  as 
such,  may  we  not,  let  us  consider,  assume  that  we  have  already 
gained  even  what  we  may  take  as  the  primal  discernible  asuse 
for  such  opposition,  needed  in  the  case?  Surely  we  cannot  be 
mistaken  if  we  satisfy  ourselves  that  such  cause  really  does  lie 
in  the  express  matter  that  has  already  been  noted  in  the  very 
definition  given  of  the  conflicts!  I  mean,  in  the  great  hd 
there  asserted  of  the  Parental  conflict's  being  that  which  the 
individual  shares  in  common  with  general  nature,  while  the 
Fraternal  is  that  which  the  individual  has  to  carry  on  by  the  sole 
force  of  his  own  particular  energy.  For  what  could  hence 
ensue  but  that  there  should  arrive  to  the  former  that  effect  as 
to  its  mode  which,  I  say,  when  duly  estimated,  does  indeed 
show  to  us  a  true  source  for  the  entire  difference  we  have  in 
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luefitiou  ?  I3  oot  the  foUotrmg  selT-evlde&t  ? — the  oseiUation 
vMdi  f^ards  the  feelings  md^ent  to  the  several  states  of 
and  chOdhood,  howtw^r  it  occaflioas  to  thfi  bdiTidaal 
i  dogree  of  dlsturbatiee  to  his  qmE^tude,  with  the  proportioniil 
analog  of  his  personal  energies  to  gtibdae  the  disturbaneei 
lithont  wliich  the  coiiflict  asaejied  uh  such  wonJd  not  be  a 
aafikt,  is  stiB  that  whichi  except  for  this  mmor  degree  of 
tlott,  reqiiires  nathing  whatever  from  the  individaal  beyond 
that  he  ihonld  simply  wait  untU  the  change  naturaily 
evitable  to  the  oscillation  ahall  hate  come  abont,  which  ha^g 
^aomat  there  will  indeed  cease  even  that  minor  cause  for  exertion 
Itself,  in  respect  of  there  being  to  him  no  longer  any  distiirb- 
anoe  in  it  at  all  to  his  egotistic  content : — ^the  child,  which  may 
have  been  indeed  etirred  up  to  some  feeble  species  of  re -action 
against  the  oppression  inflicted  npon  him  by  his  parent^  being 
now  passed  on  by  Nature  herself  into  the  position  where  oppres- 
eion  is  no  longer  a  trouble  to  him,  jtiet  beci;tuso  carried  on 
heneeforih  by  himself*  And  this  being  so,  i«  it  not  plain  that 
an  almosl  paasive  endunuicOft  combined  with  an  aJuoi^  pi^rfect 
limiklicm  of  defiire  to  make  the  be^t  of  actual  position,  is  the 
sale  mesit^  edbct  likely  in  the  natnre  of  things  to  arise  oot  of 
i? — such  nieiitid  eflect  being  moreover,  as  no  one  can  foil  to 
ceive,  of  the  maal&st  character  appropriate  in  regard  to 
aigiun. — But  the  Fraiemal  conflict  is  that  where  in  the 
iiture  of  it  no  such  aid  of  general  sort  interrenea*  It  is,  by 
be  very  hypothesis  of  its  existence,  a  pur^  conflict, — a  life-long 
^e,  in  which  no  sort  of  victory  will  in  any  way  arrive 
I  of  the  individual's  own  striving  for.  Pas- 
indtdged  b,  in  regjml  to  the  ticluid  ease 
'  iho  momcni,  is  thut  which  brings  on  immediately  in  the  case 
tfaat  and  pnnishnw^nt.  U  mt  active  and  combatant,  the 
li«r,  ft*  such,  has  a  decree  of  fate  ovor  him,  aitu^tther 
prsible,  that  by  the  very  fact  his  ^rfrog-Ative  tut  a  brother 
I  t«iken  away  from  htm.  And  thus  tUerefore  apji*?ttrs  tU»  ^aJ 
idmnu^t^ristic  whieh  I  wodd  tnke  as  forming   the  perfectly 
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sufficing  gronnd  of  classification  respecting  the  two  conflicts: 
the  one,  that  is,  which  sets  their  points  of  contrast  in  the 
strongest  possible  opposition.  The  Parental  conflict,  compati- 
ble as  it  is  with  the  indulgence  of  personal  ease  (comparativelj 
speaking),  and  with  the  cultivation  of  personal  affections  which 
in  themselves  are  express  matter  of  personal  enjoyment,  we 
mast  describe  as  being  that  which  is  carried  on  through  the 
instrumentation  of  the  natural  allurement  of  self 'gratification; 
the  Fraternal  as  carried  on, — notwithstanding  the  apparent 
paradox, — ^through  that  of  the  allurement  of  self-sacrifice.  For 
what  there  is,  as  I  acknowledge  there  is,  of  plainly  self-con- 
tradictory in  these  latter  terms,  forms  the  matter,  of  crucial 
importance  to  the  subject  of  the  present  section,  which  I  have 
now  to  argue  may  nevertheless  be  perfectly  explained,  and 
therein  justified,  when  considered  under  the  utterly  general  prin- 
ciple that  I  am  proposing  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  nothing  against  the  definition,  observe,  I  begin  by  pro- 
testing, according  to  the  universal  rule  which  I  am  following,  that 
the  character  of  Self- Sacrifice,  alleged  as  the  motive  principle 
of  the  Fraternal  conflict,  in  no  way  appears  in  the  action  of 
that  conflict  at  the  beginning.  The  sole  thing  that  needs  to  be 
considered  necessary  is  that  we  be  able  to  recognize  there,  that 
which  shall  have  the  capability  of  becoming  Self- Sacrifice  in  the 
end.  It  is  indeed  obvious,  that  the  covetous  and  vindictive  pas- 
sions, which  are  the  instruments  of  the  fraternal  warfare  in 
question,  are  in  their  origin  quite  as  much  matter  of  self- 
indulgent  impulse  as  the  feelings  pertaining  to  the  parental 
afiections  themselves.  But  the  real  distinction  that  separates 
the  classes  is  still,  if  we  consider,  evident  in  this :  namely,  that 
the  impulses  of  the  former  kind  have  it  in  their  express  nature 
to  rest  upon  objects  whose  bearing  is  abstracted  out  of  the 
sphere  of  immediate  self-ism ;  while  the  impulses  of  the  parental 
sort  are  altogether  and  purely  subjective.  This  distinction  is 
actually  one  which,  it  must  be  owned,  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
6ven  our  ordinary  language,  when  it  is  so  familiar  as  it  is  with 
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US  to  speak,  for  instance,  of  the  ''  self-denial'*  which  is  exer- 
cised, say,  by  students,  in  giving  up  corporeal  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  what  nevertheless  is  to  them  as  instinctive  a  pursuit  of 
pleasure  as  the  lower  sort  of  gratification  would  have  been. 
The  one  thing,  however,  needing  to  be  remembered,  to  give  the 
matter  its  clear  and  decided  import,  is  this ;  which  is,  in  fact, 
implied  in  the  very  term  of  "  abstract**  just  now,  by  the  requi- 
sition of  the  case,  employed :  I  mean,  the  circumstance  of  the 
phenomenal  necessity  which  actually  compels  the  instincts  so 
classed  to  appear  to  the  mind  itself  as  ajyart  from  self.  For 
the  phenomenal  necessity,  if  phenomenal  it  be,  is  still,  by  my 
principle,  that  which  represents  a  true  necessity.  And  there- 
fore I  argue  thus:  if  the  designation  of  *< disinterested**,  as 
applied  thus  habitually,  under  authority  of  the  phenomena,  to 
pursuits  of  abstract  kind  generally  acknowledged  as  such,  be, 
as  I  acknowledge  it  is,  a  therein  rightful  designation ; — so  also, 
I  infer,  is  there  a  corresponding  rightfulness  in  employing  the 
same  class  of  dcsignative  terms  as  I  am  proposing  to  do: 
namely,  as  descriptive  of  the  entire  range  of  feelings  in  any 
way  whatsoever  connected  with  the  following  out  of  objective 
ends.    And  this  is  the  making  of  the  classification  in  question. 

For  what  is  it  but  merely  a  farther  application  of  the  same 
rule  when  we  go  on  to  say,  as  we  also  notoriously  do, — by  a 
slight  change  in  the  posture  of  our  thought,  together  with  a 
slight  degree  of  additional  abstractness  to  our  thought, — that 
the  so-called  '^disinterested*'  study  is  that  which,  in  being  not 
pursued  for  our  sake, is  pursued  "for  the  study's  own  sake'*? 
Thus,  however,  re-appears  the  very  acknowledgment  of  induce- 
ment in  the  case  which,  I  argue,  completes  the  vindication  of 
my  definition.  If  this  he  thus  justly  to  be  said  of  study,  which 
is  in  fact  nothing  else  but  fighting  of  an  intellectual  sort, — 
neither  is  there  any  thing  to  make  any  essential  difference  as 
to  the  propriety  of  terms,  when  we  also  say,  as  indeed  we  do 
also  commonly  say,  that  there  is  a  "  disinterested'*  pleasure  in 
corporeal  contention,  and  that  this  likewise  is  eigoyed,  as  it 
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is  notoriooslj  capable  of  being  enjoyed,  ''for  its  own  sake?" 
It  is,  we  know,  precisely  the  work  proper  to  eiTilization  to  eon- 
yert  the  corporeal  contention  into  the  intellectaal ;  but  the 
conversion  in  no  way  prevents  that  in  every  stage  of  the  progress, 
the  inherent  nature  of  contention  in  general  remains  always  the 
same.  And  thus,  therefore,  is  made  good  the  daim  of  the 
''allurement**  which  fighting  has  intrinsically  resident  within 
itself,  that  I  have  made  for  it; — while  I  may  farther  point,  as 
the  reason  for  such  character  in  it,  to  the  one  prevailing  law  in 
similar  cases  which  I  have  all  along  insisted  upon.  I  mean, 
the  great  law,  every  where  mhng,  according  to  which  activity 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  it,  if  not  actually  productive  of,  yet 
that  which  is  tending  to  be  productive  of,  pleasure. 

This  ground- work  of  definition  as  to  the  characteristic  dif- 
ference between  the  conflicts  then  being  now  made  out,  let  us 
turn  to  the  farther  preparation  necessary,  of  examining,  with 
care,  what  is  indeed  the  case,  for  application  to  which  we  shall 
presently  find  this  ground-work  in  requisition. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  result,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered as  the  leading  assertion  in  the  matter,  that  the  chief  and 
special  means  of  effecting  the  civilizing  change  in  the  nature  of 
contention,  is  precisely  the  interaction  of  the  Fraternal  with  the 
Parental  conflict  which  is  incessantly  promoting  the  more  per- 
fect action  of  both.  Let  us  then  bear  this  in  mind,  while,  doing 
so,  we  now  &l  our  attention  upon  the  peculiar  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress which  is  the  one  under  concern  with  us :  the  one,  namely, 
which  is  coincident  with  the  laying  of  the  basis  of  Christianity ; 
or,  the  establishment  of  the  symbolization  of  Paternity  as  the 
counteracting  consequence  of  the  previously-instituted  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  principle  of  Death,  embodied,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  myth  of  the  "  Fall**.  And  here,  as  a  help  to  bringing 
together  the  points  of  the  case,  let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat  the 
summary  that  I  made  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  section  of  the  present 
chapter,  as  to  the  notional  arrangement  implied  in  thai  story. 
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t^ai  the  sense  of  Death  aa  an  meTitable  fate,  when  it 
i  emm  npon  mankmdi  came  as  that  of  a  punishfn^rd  mfUcied 
hj  the  Paternal  Deity  ( — that  Is,  of  the  Deity  Sestmed  to  be  in 
be  end  a  Patt^niiU  Deity;  seeing  that,  as  lately  shown,  the 
j^atemal  charseteT  could  not  he  actually  Teali^ad  for  Deity  t01 
'  the  realized  conception  of  a  Divine  Son^ — ) ;  and  a  pimigh- 
lit  that  was  inflicted  on  account  of  attributed  human  allegiance 
I  the  mat  Deity,  then  admitted  m  such,  who  was  the  original 
auieof  Death: — Death  also  itandingi  not  only  as  the  master* 
Jevil  which  it  was  in  itself,  but  moreover  as  the  repreeentative 
general  of  the  entire  mass  of  human  eviL  Yotj  well :  then 
.  now  proceedingj  as  I  am  about  to  do,  uprm  this  view  of  the 
oal  notion,  let  it  be  also  borae  in  mind  that  my  ground  la 
that  of  entire  opposition  to  it.  I  regard  it  as  a  notion  re&peetiDg 
which,  at  least  as  to  what  is  important  in  it ^  we  of  this  preeent 
day  have  the  right  to  f€?el  oursdves  ahk  to  pronannce,  with 
aiaotiy  the  eame  decision  that  1  h\vvG  aho  claimed  as  to  the 
asserted  fact  of  the  ■'  Fall "  in  human  nature,  that  it  rests  upon 
a  positive  and  unmitigabie  error*  We  have  no  longer,  I  would 
iay,  the  slightest  shade  of  reason  wherc*by  to  hold  to  the 
4>rigina]  impresaion.  Every  reason  in  nature.  I  consider,  showa 
na,  on  the  contrary,  seek  it  where  we  will^  that  Deatli  did  not 
eome  into  the  world  as  a  punishment:— did  not  come  so^  that 
is,  m  actual  factj  while,  for  its  being  supposed  such,  there  ia 
moreorer  this  strong  corroborative  testimony  as  to  the  truth  of 
be  case  to  be  added  to  the  direct  tesiimouTt  that  there  is  like* 
iae  every  t«aeda  to  nhow  how  the  human  mind's  incapability 
[  tha  first  instance  of  true  impression  in  the  case,  made  it  but 
\  tDoel  natural  of  e>ftcct&  that  it  should  thus  have  taken  up^  as 
I  beoimia  apparent,  with  an  idea  that  cmifJ  only  serve  it  just 

so  long  OS  until  it  should  be  able  to  be  corrected. This, 

then,  being  the  ground  now  assumed,  may  we  not  aafely  assara 
ourselves  that  we  have,  at  all  events,  this  of  easeoUal  import* 
ance,  a  clear  msa  to  go  npon '?  We  have,  I  would  assert,  a 
[jte  purpose  laid  out»  whieh  is  that  towards  which  we  may 
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see  that  the  whole  working  of  Christianity  bears  the  sign  of 
being  directed.  For  may  we  not  manifestly  state  it  thus? — ^A 
monster  error,  of  most  painful  consequences,  was,  at  a  certain 
early  period  of  hnman  history,  extant  in  the  world,  which 
nothing  bat  the  real  knowledge  of  the  Divine  trath  of  the  ease 
could  rectify;  and  on  the  other  hand,  such  knowledge  was  of 
the  nature  that  could  come  to  men  only  through  a  religion  that 
should  in  this  respect  be,  if  not  a  true  religion,  yet,  so  far  as 
in  some  measure  to  meet  this  case,  an  adequate  religion : — that 
is,  by  acknowledgment,  it  required  Christianity.  The  world, — 
has  it  not  been  the  express  assertion  of  Christianity  itself  which 
may  guide  us  to  the  interpretation? — the  world  lay  groaning 
and  travailling  under  the  fancy  that  it  was  bound  over  to  the 
Sentence  of  Death  as  being  the  object  of  its  Maker^s  dis- 
pleasure ; — ^while  to  us,  however,  who  have  been  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  precisely  because  we  have  been  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  is  no 
longer  any  condemnation  at  all  in  the  matter:  neither  thought 
of  as  existing  at  present  in  the  Divine  Mind,  nor  known  as 
having  existed  there  ever  before  in  times  past.  The  whole 
burden  of  the  horrible  imagination  has  been  lifted  off,  once  and 
for  ever,  from  the  self-loaded  shoulders  of  the  alike  pitiable  and 

pitiful  human  mis- understanding. And  this  accordingly,  I 

say, — to  take  up  the  statement  which  has  been  the  beginning  one 
in  this  paragraph, — ^is  the  true  office,  enforced  upon  a  genuine 
religion  to  perform  for  the  world,  which,  when  we  have  com- 
pleted our  present  investigation,  I  believe  we  shall  find  to  be 
in  every  respect  identical  with  what  I  am  at  this  moment 
asserting  as  the  proper  fruit  of  the  interaction  of  primitive 
principles,  now  under  consideration  with  us. 

The  very  instant,  see,  that  we  suffer  the  theological  formula 
of  words  respecting  the  mediatorial  benefit  obtained  through 
Christ  to  give  up  its  moral  purport,  even  of  the  most  immediately 
obvious  sort,  we  become  aware  that  the  ifieaus  which  actually 
served  for  the  removal  of  the  burden  attached  to  the  error  (as 
I  assert  it)  was  incontestably  the  special  fact  I  am  aiming 
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towards : — ^ihe  introduction,  namely,  into  human  nature  of  the 
God-like  Spirit  of  Self- Sacrifice :  that  same  spirit  which,  not- 
withstanding its  heing  so  God-like  in  its  proper  final  devebp- 
ment,  I  am  trying  to  prove,  might  nevertheless  have  heen  so 
hasely  human  at  the  heginning,  as  icas  manifestly  the  thing 
which  I  am  taking  for  the  real  foundation  of  it.  Let  me, 
however,  now  continue  the  course  of  the  explanation  which 
seems  to  me  so  clearly  to  show  it  as  such. 

Typically  stated,  observe,  the  condition  of  the  human  mind 
while  lying  under  the  imagined  sentence  in  question,  if  it  be 
arranged  in  the  manner  that  my  principle  requires,  needs  to  be 
considered  thus: — while,  as  to  the  parental  conflict,  it  was 
engaged  in  the  general  endeavour  to  find  means  of  placating 
the  wrath  of  the  Tyrant-Father  which  held  the  infliction  im- 
pending over  it;  as  to  \he  fraternal ^  on  the  other  hand,  the 
matter  in  which  it  was  occupied  was  the  contrary  kind  of 
endeavour,  pervading  the  mass  of  constituent  members  of  the 
holders  of  the  condition,  which  concerned  itself  as  to  how  each 
one  of  them  should  severally  shake  off"  from  himself  as  much 
as  was  possible  of  the  suflcring  incident  to  the  infliction,  and 
should  thence,  of  necessity,  fix  as  much  of  it  as  was  possible 
upon  others.  In  what  other  way  than  this  could  the  condition 
have  stood?  This,  it  seems  to  me,  must  have  been  the  matter 
of  the  contention,  which  it  is  needful  for  us  to  estimate  as  the 
initiatory  one  amongst  the  human  brotherhood  that  had  the 
bcginniug  degree  of  what  was  genuine  spirituality  about  it. 
They  were  all,  these  human  brothers, — just  as  the  first  sign  of 
their  being  human, — fighting  amongst  one  another  for  this 
purpose :  that  they  might,  each  one  on  his  own  part,  persuade 
the  Father  whose  rod  was  being  held  over  them, — "  It  was  my 
brothers  that  were  to  blame  in  the  matter;  let  the  punishment 
fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon  me!  '* 

h  not  this  feeling,  assuredly,  that  which  is  natural  with 
beings  in  a  low  stage  of  advancement?  Is  it  not  the  feeling 
which,  looked  upon  rightly,  is  indeed  so  inevitable  that  it  is  in 
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no  way  reprelieDsible,  wEUe  beloDgiog  to  those  who  bwfolly 
occupy  suck  a  stage?    All  tbe  iniiior  eyils  of  woridlj  life,  let 
US  call  to  wmMi  bad  hlthorio  bccii  removi^d  by  ibem,  ixi  ea  fiifi 
m  ihej  vere  remoredj  only  by  this  same  two- fold  ftoc^s^i —  | 
e?ecr,  DO  the  one  bandi  tbe  eoaxing  and  flattering  of  the  all- 
powerful  Head  of  tht^  tribe  (hanian,  as  he  then  wm) ;  on  \h» 
otlier,  liie  pntting  down^  through  Tioknce  or  fraud,  of  the  eflTortB 
towardfi  a  siinikr  pnrpose  carried  ont  on  tbe  part  of  rivjil  ctabu- 1 
fints.     And  Qm  having  been  their  heretofore  experience^  how  i 
ihoald  they,  at  first,  have  supposed  that  other  means  were  ' 
heeome  neeeeeaiy  to  tbem,  now  in  regard  to  thia  greater  than 
prwvious  evils,  just  beginning  to  be  understood  by  them  m 
residing  witbis  the  newly  smd  therefore  dimly  comprtrb ended 
mystery  of  Death?    At  this  first  beginniog  of  such  eomprc** 
hcmBion,  let  ns  reflect,^ — that  is^  while  as  yet  they  remnined,  as 
it  is  the  significant  cir cutnstance  of  the  ease  that  they  must 
have  remained,  in  a  powcrloBsness  of  compassing  the  rc^qaisite  i 
knowledge  respecting  Death,  wUlcb  m  now  know  is  this,  that  it 
forms  within  itself  a  spociBcally  diatmot  kind  of  e^il  from  all 
other  eTila,  in  respect  of  its  being  intrinsically  irrmnmHjb(i\  while 
all  cibers  are  more  or  less  removabk: — during  this  first  con- 
dition, I  say,  there  lie  cinder  record  to  ns  traces  of  what  we 
may  under  this  view,  with  all  appearance  of  probability,  iuter- 
pret  as  this  so  natural  consequence:  namely,  thai  there  bad 
been,   in  posiUve  action^  the   savage  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  I 
individuals  to  possess  themselves  of  the  lives — the  vital  pro- 
perties,— of  fellows,  by  the  onide  means  of  the  supposed 
imbibing  of  them  through  aetual  eannibaliim:— a  species  of^ 
effort,  indeed,  which,  as  acting  in  the  slightly  less  harbajonji 
manner  of  charms  and  witchcraft,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  havo 
quite  ceased  even  at  oar  own  day  I     Nay,  in  order  to  realize  Id 
onrselvei  the  probability  and  naturalness  of  even  this  nttar 
^ssnesi  of  fraternal  self- ism,  let  ns  school  our  fancy  thus: — 
let  VB  Ima^ne  for  a  moment  that  it  shonJd  now,  upon  the  spot^  i 
be  diflooverad  amongst  ns  that  in  very  truth  Death  u  capable  of  ^ 
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h&ing  removed  throngh  the  pftssbg  it  off  upoo  a  fullow-being:^ — 
M  ns  &Ld  out  this,  I  my^  and  how  many  of  us  will  lie  found 
who  will  not  mstantlj  throw  nil  their  energies  into  the  strngglo 
to  he  for  themgehes  the  favoured  oncSt  ^ho,  by  thus  compciUiBg 
others  to  die  for  them,  can  escApo  the  nesd  of  dying  themeelveg! 
For,  if  this  acem  an  aapersion  upon  the  prevailing  charftcter  of 
liying  beings,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  this  cma  the  eiiger 
B||llSgbiie88  that  must,  at  all  eyentS;,  be  attributed  to  ^ine 
^niKmgii  nB,  wotitd  render  the  exereiae  of  strife  upon  the  muttett 
for  those  even  who  were  not  eager Ly  selfish,  a  matter  of  self- 
preearvation : — and  fow  indeed  ar«  there  certainly  of  ns,  to 
whom  the  forbearance  of  carrying  out  iJm  instinct, — m  tha 
absence,  observe,  of  any  personally- affective  stimulus,  (for  this 
ia  a  neeessaiy  condition  to  our  supposition,)— would  not  jippear 
a  demand  that  nothing  less  than  an  ideal  Christ  couM  bo 

expected  to  fulfil! If  this,  than,  hi  the  case,  all  objection* 

ableaess  in  the  present  statement  vaniabes : — while  the  manner 
of  the  auielioration  argued  as  haying  arrived  to  the  original 
mode  of  the  contest,  also  baoomos  peHectly  intelllgihle:  seeing 
that  the  apparently  contradictory-  course  here  jiHoged^  is  plainly 
that  which  the  gradimlnesfi  ever  necessary  to  natural  improve- 
ment invoived  as  what  could  not  be  prevented*  Since  to 
BuppOBo  that  any  melioration  whaterer,  mtrodnced  into  tbo 
ctriginal  savageneBB  of  human  contention,  could  actually  abrogate 
totally  the  inhei^iit  quality  which  depends  upon  the  fact  of  the 
egoism  that  alone  makes  the  individual  an  individual,  would 
be  a  manifest  absurdity^  the  only  thing  remaining  for  ns  to 
look  at  is  the  ordinary  course  of  improvement  carried  on  in  its 
ordinary  mxumer ;  aBd  therefore  oar  Ending  that  the  beginning 
c^et  of  this  ia,  under  its  luading  aspect,  the  apparaot  de^ien- 
ing  of  tbo  evD  quaUly  which  I  am  pointing  out,  still  shows 
nothing  wbicbt  by  my  principle,  does  not  farm  the  perfectly 
consistent  eircumstance  of  the  case.  Wheia,  accordingly,  it 
to  paaa.  m  it  nmst  in  tima  have  done,  that  the  reoogni- 
f  the  unavailingnoae  of  the  strnggle  that  we  have  been 
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imagining,  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  such  sort  of 
straggle ;  and  when  thence,  as  the  consequence  natural  upon  the 
cessation  of  such  utterly  gross  occupation  of  men's  endeavoar 
there  had  become  engendered  a  comparatively  spiritual  endea- 
vour to  occupy  them  in  its  place:  still  we  have  no  need  to 
be  surprised  at  what  in  itself  moreover  is  so  intelligible  as 
this,  that  even  in  accompanying  the  evident  benejit  that  this 
change  in  the  mode  of  the  struggle  implies,  there  was  the 
result  contrary  to  present  benefit  contained  in  the  fact,  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  new  warfare's  having  become  a  spiritual 
warfare  involved  its  being  a  warfare  that  was  intensified  as 
such.  Let  us,  however,  in  order  to  balance  our  judgment 
as  to  the  general  value  of  the  change,  consider  this,  which  I 
think  settles  at  once  both  the  fact  and  the  reason  for  the  fact 
of  the  general  gaiti  of  it: — the  very  circumstance  of  Death's 
becoming  estimated  at  this  juncture  in  the  light  that  it  did  of 
a  punishment,  with  whatever  falseness,  is  in  truth  the  express 
irruption,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  crass  solidity,  or  inoiganism, 
characterizing  the  moral,  or  rather  pre-moral  savage  nature 
that  was  carried  so  far  forward  as  even  into  patriarchal  times, 
which  we  cannot  but  see  is  the  very  means  that  alone  could 
have  prepared  the  mollification  which  the  savageness  required. 
For  surely  it  is  plain,  that  the  taking  of  the  will  of  any 
one  man,  as  that  of  the  Patriarch  was  by  constitution  taken, 
for  the  sole  law,  or  standard  of  practical  action,  to  the  com- 
munity, was,  as  long  as  that  constitution  remained  intact,  the 
making  impossible  of  any  inner  sense  of  right.  The  very 
essence  of  the  constitution  was,  the  understood  acknowledg- 
ment that  punishment — or,  the  thing  which  serves  as  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  conduct, — was  the  pure  matter  depending 
upon  external  favour.  And  therefore  can  we  miss  seeing  how 
the  now- arriving  estimation  in  regard  to  Death  must  have 
acted  as  the  needed  correction  upon  this  coarse  understanding! 
Essentially  was  the  fear  of  Death  that  which, — spiritual  feur^ 
as  /  call  it, — ^no  one  will,  at  all  events,  deny  to  have  come 
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from  its  very  beginning  into  the  world  as  an  inward  feeling.  It 
had  the  entire  difference  in  it  from  the  feeling  which  the  out- 
ward patriarchal  control  awakened,  which,  I  allege,  was  the 
source  of  the  separation  of  idea,  no^  in  the  act  of  coming  into 
force,  between  the  Patriarch  and  the  dimly-discerned  Being 
who,  while  of  the  same  sort  as  the  Patriarch,  should  yet  be  im- 
mensely different  from  him.  All  worldly  benefit,  and  obviation 
of  evil,  it  had  been  found,  the  Patriarch,  on  being  placated, 
both  could  and  would  bestow ;  but  here  was  an  evil,  that  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  Patriarch  could  not  remove  it,  the  Auto- 
crat, whoever  he  was,  of  spiritual  fate,  notwithstanding  that, — 
as  they  naturally  assumed, — ^he  could  remove  it,  if  he  would, 
nevertheless  had  made  manifest  to  them  that  he  actually  would 
not  remove  it.  This,  accordingly,  was  what  constituted  the 
defining  to  them  of  what  spiritual  fate  was^  as  distinguished  from 
every  other  kind  of  fate.  It  was  that  which  had  been  found 
to  be  essentially  incapable  of  being  affected  by  external  favour 
that  should  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  that  external  favour  had 
been  hitherto  obtained;  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  intensified 
character  constantly  growing  to  the  spiritual  pain  was  that 
which  made  the  hitherto  experienced  means  of  alleviation  seem 
more  than  ever  called  for.  For  the  express  personality  of  the 
fear  of  Death  could  not  but  cause  immediate  application  of 
the  mythic  notion  embodying  the  fear  to  be  made  thus: — '*  If 
I  am  compelled  to  die,  as  I  see  that  I  am  compelled,  it  is 
because  the  spiritual  Autocrat  is  displeased  with  me^ — with 
mcy  who  as  yet  see  no  means  whatever  of  diverting  such  dis- 
pleasure!'*— And  here,  therefore,  I  conceive,  is  the  occasion 
upon  which  the  beginning  working  of  properly  moral  considera- 
tions is  what  now  inevitably  must  have  taken  place. 

In  the  previous  section  occupied  with  the  examination  of 
the  notion  of  the  "Fall'*,  we  made  so  much  way  with  our 
subject  as  just  to  mark  out,  in  a  preliminary  manner,  how  the 
adaptcdness  to  actual  feeling  of  the  arrangement  which  threw 
all  the  blame,  suspected  as  the  source  of  the  attributed  punish- 
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ment  in  the  matter,  upon  ancestors,  in  place  of  self,  was  that 
which  gave  the  notion  footing.  But  the  point  we  are  now  come 
to,  is  obvionslj  that  where  we  have  found  that  we  most  pnnme 
that  first  position, — on  the  one  hand,  forwards,  to  see  how  the 
mental  state  which,  for  all  the  degree  of  satisfaction  gained, 
was  still  that  of  enduring  the  actual  pain  of  the  matter,  (which 
the  theoretic  casting  off  of  blame  had  so  slight  a  power,  if  any, 
of  reUeving,)  hence  compelled  the  constant  working  of  the  mind 
in  the  mode  of  self-debate  respecting  it,  and  thus  led  onward  to 
the  future  deyelopment  of  the  started  religious  notion ;— on  the 
other  hand,  into  the  deeper  source  of  the  matter  which  concerns 
the  rise  of  the  very  idea  of  hlame:  obviously  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  subject  of  moral  feeling.  We  have  come  to  what  I 
consider  is  the  actual  starting,  for  human  thinking,  of  the 
problem  which,  as  no  one  will  dispute  that  it  has  served  for 
the  occupation  of  our  moral  faculties  ever  since,  so,  I  now  say, 
was,  in  this  its  necessitated  origin,  the  veritable  cause  of  our 
ever  having  any  moral  faculties : — ^the  problem,  namely,  arising 
out  of  the  comparison  enforced  upon  the  human  mind  between 
condition  and  what  it  comes  to  know  as  *' desert'*.  Let  me 
therefore  continue  to  make  out  what  is  now  my  object  to 
maintain,  as  to  how  this  idea  of  '^desert'*, — altogether  an 
anachronism  if  conceived  as  already  existing  at  the  time  in 
question  with  us, — ^was  really  the  inevitable  fruit  of  the  fra- 
ternal contest  arrived  at  the  stage  when  the  spiritual  or  inward 
considerations  now  being  examined  began  to  operate  upon  it. 
For,  let  me  remind  the  reader,  the  fathers  or  ancestors  upon 
whom  it  was  the  effect  of  the  beginning  religious  formation  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  spiritual  blame,  are  essentially  the 
brothers,  in  a  religious  sense,  with  whom  the  fratenud  contest, 
so  far  as  it  has  any  relation  to  our  present  subject,  is  in  a 
special  manner  concerned.  And  for  this  reason  is  it,  we  may 
remark,  that  there  has  come  to  be  such  unanimity  of  feeling 
as  there  has,  in  taking  for  the  natural  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment of  the  believer  in  the  mythic  story»  the  notorious  saying 
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&s  to  the  *'Bom  gmpee''  wbleb,  **ih&  Mhere''  h^img  enteii, 

httd  **  sot  tBe  chiidi§B*8  teeth  on  «Jge'* :  th©  mt^rift  of  u^f^ 

\^an  the  ptirt  of  the  adopter  of  the  proverb ,  \jmgj  as  miitt^ 

^fcf  course )  with  the  latter  of  the  parties  concerned.     Ib  this 

^Fphmse,  I  would  saj,  we  may  take  m  embodied,  the  spirit  which 

Bo^^Gfititntei  the  veij  esaetiGO  of  egotistic  impiety,  boloBgiBg  to 

all  ugBB^  aud  found  all  the  world  overt    It  is  the  gpirit  which » I 

maintum,  it  m  the  express  thing  thtit  religiont  whenever  and  in 

po  far  as  It  is  true  religion,  has  the  mission  to  cure ;  but  which, 

^B  aim  maintain,  religion  can  cure  anitf  through  the  means  I  am 

^now  iuvoFtigating.     That  is  to  say,  the  only  remedy  whieh 

nature  hfia  proYided  for  the  nw^liorating  of  the  mischieroiislj 

over-egotiitic  temper  at  the  root  of  the  impiety,  ia  the  maai- 

f!&stly  effectual  remedy  of  the  insUtutiou  of  the  moral  sense 

IcnowQ  by  us  now  under  the  term  of  Co  rwci>M<v,^  though  a 

thiBg  of  which  HebrewB  and   Heathens  and  pro-Christijins 

g)eiifirallyi  had  aad  have,  as  I  conceive,  no  distinct  perception 

whatever. 

To  makd  out  eleaj'ly,  however,  that  this  deficiency  «  an 

^■ctnal  &ct,  and  of  the  kind  that  I  am  now  stating  it,  let  me  hero 

^wrail  myself  of  the  iUtistrationf  than  which  obviously  nothiug 

^Kould  be  more  pecuharly  appropriate  to  the  point,  of  the  book 

^Bof  Job :  in  which  we  have,  by  universal  acknowledgment,  one  of 

tha  most  elevated,  if  not  the  most  elevated,  of  all  the  expressions 

of  early  moral  feeling  remaming  to  ns*    The  pm^ort  of  the  poem 

is  expressly  the  dealing  with  tho  mattt^r*  the  mode  of  the  dealing 

with  which,  by  my  argmnenU  is  the  proper  sign  of  the  exist- 

^ing,  or  not  existingt  of  the  moral  quality  within  tha  mind  of 

iie  dealer,  which  I  assert  is  the  only  means  of  dealing  with  the 

atter  rigbtfolly.    To  make  the  trnth  of  this  assertion  of 

iding  prineipltv  however,  ovidrnt,  lut  me,  bafore  we  take 

dp  the  poc(m«  dwell  upon  it  for  n  mnmrut,  in  order  to  show 

\  little  fartljer  than  I  have  dauo,  how  the  nature  of  the  circum- 

aee  requiring  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  morality,  was  really 

luoh  as  I  have  deserili^  it. The  enforced  companson 
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between  condition  and  ''desert"  which  I  conceive  was  the 
proper  cause  of  moral  growth,  has,  I  would  say,  its  primitive 
ineffectoalness  as  snch  quite  explained  if  we  consider, — in 
the  not-qnite  but  nearly  circular  way  which  is  necessary  in  the 
case, — that  the  original  want  of  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  **  desert",  was  occasioned  thus:  namely,  from  the  fact  that 
at  first  the  comparison  was  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  one  between  what  self  desired  and  what  self  possessed, 
only  just  so  far  advanced  out  of  its  simplicity  as  that  there 
was  a  recognition,  barely  such,  of  fellow-beings  as  the  cause  of 
there  being  a  case  for  comparison.     Passing,  however,  beyond 
this  utter  beginning  of  the  matter, — ^if,  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
effectualness  of  the  comparison  in  general,  we  consider  the 
character  of  it  at  its  opposite  extreme,  we  shall  find,  I  urge, 
the  following  inference  meeting  us,  to  guide  us  sufficingly  as  to 
what  is  every  where  the  nature  of  deficiency  in  regard  to  it, 
wherever  and  in  whatever  degree  such  deficiency  exists: — 
Whereas  in  the  state  of  high  moral  cultivation  under  which 
there  is  presumably  the  means  of  deriving  out  of  the  com- 
parison its  proper  result,  the  balance  respecting  it  is  that  in 
which  the  mind  making  it  attributes  the  greatest  of  possible 
weight  to  the  sense  of  personal  absence  of  merit,  and  the  least 
of  possible  weight  to  the  deprivations  which  form  the  personal 
grievance  (these  being,  if  primarily  those  of  circumstance,  yet 
in  by  far  the  more  prevailingly  practical  mode  those  which  are 
dependent  upon  inter-relation  with  fellow-beings) :  thus  showing 
that  the  mind  engaged  is  indeed  that  which  is  disposed  in  the 
surest  way  to  hold  its  egoism  from  being  any  impediment  to  its 
making  the  balance  the  equitable  one  that  it  ought  to  be ; — in 
the  low  beginning  of  moraUty,  we  cannot  but  recognize  that 
exactly  the  contrary,  as  natural  to  the  egregious  over-import- 
ance then  possessed  by  the  egoism,  must  have  taken  place. 
That  is,  there  must  have  been  the  strongest  possible  aim  to 
exaggerate  personal  claim,  combined  with  the  greatest  degree  of 
greediness  in  regard  to  the  good  made  the  object  of  the  claim. 
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without  there  being  the  smallest  restraint  upon  it  of  the  kind 
that  ought  to  have  been ;  namely,  of  reluctance  to  commit  the 
injustice  of  virtually  cutting  off  others  from  upholding  similar 
claim:  making  obviously  the  egoism  of  the  comparing  mind 
the  most  stringent  of  obstacles  to  equitable  comparison.  And 
thus  accordingly,  I  would  say,  does  the  lack  of  rectitude  of 
moral  judgment,  wherever  existing,  show  itself  to  depend  always 
upon  this  same  fact,  of  whether  the  recognition  of  fellow- 
beings  in  the  case  be  a  dus  recognition. Very  well,  then : 

resting  upon  this  as  affording  us  really  the  true  character  of 
the  deficiency  we  are  inquiring  into,  let  us  proceed  to  the  exa- 
mining of  our  illustration. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  entire  bearing  of  this  venerable 
discussion  upon  the  ever-pending  enigma  of  Providential  in- 
equality in  the  world,  does  in  fact  testify,  at  all  events,  to  the 
then  reigning  existence  of  the  precise  hypothesis  which  it  has 
been  here  tny  object  to  show  as  a  defective  one,  quite  as  much 
as  it  was  the  object  of  Job : — ^the  hypothesis,  namely,  as  to  the 
outward  nature  of  retribution  which,  I  argue  here,  forms  the 
erroneous  assumption,  naturally  based  upon  the  undue  egoism 
pertaining  to  primitive  human  nature,  which  it  is  the  express 
function  of  Conscience,  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  be  instituted 
within  human  nature,  to  supersede.  My  purpose  with  the 
poem  is  therefore  this :  — just  to  see  if  the  writer  of  it,  by  his 
management,  shows  that  he  himself  had  entered,  or  how  far, 
upon  the  recognition ;  because,  if  not,  I  infer  that  we  may  see 
in  that  very  respect,  how  the  failure  in  the  poem,  manifest  in 
modem  apprehension,  to  do  effective  justice  to  the  question  that 
occupies  it,  is  an  exhibition  of  precisely  the  need  of  a  due  moral 
sense  in  the  matter,  which  is  the  thing  that  I  am  endeavouring 

to  demonstrate. The  whole  plan  of  the  discussion  which 

makes  the  argument  of  the  book,  observe,  turns  entirely  upon 
two  questions  which  are  both  of  them  utterly  outside  of  what 
we  mitst  think  of  as  inner  questioning.  The  first  matter  dis- 
cussed is,  whether  Job,  in  being  afiUcted  as  he  was  in  body  and 
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goods  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  was  thereby  proved  (as  by  the 
origmal  hypothesis,  taken  for  granted  by  Eliphaz  and  Bildad 
and  Zophar,  he  was  proved,)  of  being  the  convicted  olrject  of 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord :  debated  between  Job  and  his  accosers ; — 
the  second  is  the  question,  whether.  Job  being  exonerated  from 
snch  accusation  of  having  incurred  Divine  displeasure,  the  Lord 
had  any  right  so  to  treat  him :  debated  with  the  Ahnighty  him- 
self. Hence,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  discussion,  the  point 
which  Job  makes  good  against  his  accusers  is  solely  that  of  his 
own  unshaken  assertion  regarding  himself.  He  exclaims,  and 
with  a  degree  of  nobleness  that  nothing  of  its  kind  (that  is, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  merely  dignified  self-confidence,)  can 
surpass,  ''  God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you:  till  I  die  I  will 
not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me"  (xxvii.  5) : — although,  take 
notice,  in  conjunction  with  this  he  goes  on  to  make  the  protest, 
respecting  which  let  me  ask,  which  one  of  ourselves  is  there 
that  would  not  morally  shrink  from  wishing  to  possess  the  sort 
of  mind  that  could  join  with  him  in  making  it? — **  My  heart", 

he  says,  "  shall  not  reproach  me  so  long  as  I  live  I" Now 

it  is  true  that  Job  is  made  by  the  writer  to  undergo  reproof  for 
his  self-assertion  in  the  later  debate;  but  on  what  ground? — 
for  it  is  here  that  the  matter  of  our  moral  criticism  lies  con- 
centred. I  say  that  enlightened  morality  requires  us  to  recog- 
nize that  the  blame  really  incurred  by  Job,  was  that  which  was 
involved  in  his  virtual  assumption  of  being,  in  his  own  person, 
the  one  human  individual  who,  amongst  all  others,  had  at  all 
events  the  certain  right  of  being  excluded  from  consideration 
as  the  cause  of  drawing  down  misery  in  general : — seeing  that, 
in  making  his  protest  against  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  it  is 
conspicuous  that,  in  defending  himself  from  the  effect  of  their 
hypothesis,  he  does  not  deny  the  hypothesis  in  itself.  He 
makes  his  defence,  that  is,  of  the  purely  personal  and  egotistic 
sort  respecting  which  it  is  the  office  of  proper  morality  to  show 
us  that  it  is  no  defence.  But  instead  of  resting  the  blame  laid 
upon  him  on  this  ground,  the  cause  for  it  which  the  writer  makes 
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oot, — quite  irrolciYitiit  to  the  point,  I  should  say,— is  aa  if  Jab 
had  drawn  it  forth  hj  tmkmg  oHmsive  Dontpanfion^  not  between 
himself  and  fellow*  beings,  hni  between  himielf  fttid  Jehovah  i 
'^Sturetj/'  says  Elihti,  "tbon  haat  spoken  in  my  hearing, 
iajiog,  I  am  elean  without  transgreesion.  Behold,  in  thia 
thou  art  not  just :  I  win  angwer  thee,  that  God  m  greater  than 
man/*  (uxiii,  8^12*)  And  in  the  eame  spirit  is  made  out 
the  whola  of  the  vindication  of  the  Biviue  proceedings,  fonmng 
the  windmg  tip  of  the  matter.  Becjanse  Jehorab  ii  wiser, 
pQj^,  and  €9p©ciaOy  more  mighty  than  Job,  therefore  it  was 
wrong  in  Job  to  qne«&ion  His  decrees:— whereas,  in  aur  view, 
nothing  whatever  can  poesibly  he  so  rights  and  so  in  every  way 
improving  and  benefioid  to  ns  oa  to  qu«stlon — in  the  sense  of 
inqnlnng  about^His  decrees  I  Aud  as  to  Job's  manner  of  ques- 
tioning, surely,  under  the  Erst  debate  ( however  the  writer  seenis 
to  have  changed  hk  intention  whon  ho  came  to  the  saeondp)  it 
wtm  intended  to  be  of  the  right  sort.  For  where  has  there  ever 
in  the  world  bei^  givyn  forth  tm  utterance  of  the  deepest  and 
imunt  «rptrit  of  perfect  religions  confidence  thai  can  go  beyond 
ibo  following,  attributed  to  Job  in  that  first  dcfo«to: — **  Though 
He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Himi" — which  expression,  taken ^ 
obaerfe,  in  connexion  with  the  immediately  suocoedjng  one, 
that  npparfntly  forms  the  matter  of  accusation  taken  hold  of 
in  the  eiiconci  di^lmttJ,  surely  proves  that  the  writer  did  not 
inti^nd  the  offensive  tiomparieoii  with  the  object  of  his  trast 
that  he  mbaequontly  bethinks  himself  of  to  chiirge  Job  with. 
When,  b  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  (xdii- 15,)  Job  adtls,  **  but 
I  will  maintain  mine  owsk  ways  befoPD  Him'*,  I  think  it  is  evident 
he  was  utUy  speaking,  as  in  the  other  phrase  I  have  eited,  of 
his  (^nernl  intrtfrittf  m  a  Immatt  hcin^  as  the  thing  that  neither 
GiMl  ntiy  tuuri^  than  niun  could  justly  fijid  wanting  in  liim ;- — 
and  yet  Elibn  answers  this  as  if  Job  hati  be«n  placing  himself 
opon  a  par  witli  \}n^.  The  v^ry  assumption  of  the  UTit^^r  in 
thfl  fiTHt  part  was  that  Job  u^m  truly  a  man  of  perfect  human 
mtfjgrity, — — And^  therefore,  tlit*  inference  that  I  make  m  to 
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the  defectiveness  of  the  writer's  view  settles  itself  into  this : — 
his  want  of  keeping  in  his  argument,  and  his  altogether  external 
sort  of  religion  testified  by  the  appeal  to  power  made  by  Elihu, 
are  both  of  them  the  consequence,  and  necessarily  so,  of  the 
want  of  right  distinction  as  to  how  far  the  Providential  inequality 
complained  of,  is  indeed  that  which  human  inquisition  may 
naturally  tend  to  the  remedying  of,  and  how  far  it  may  not. 
This, — ^the  power,  I  mean,  of  remedying, — is  obviously  that 
which  in  itself  solely  justifies  human  inquisition.  And  I  am 
maintaining,  that  cultivated  morality  has  shown  its  power  of 
such  remedy  within  certain  limits:  while  those  limits,  when 
fixed,  are  accordingly  the  true  determining  of  what  it  is  that 
man  has  to  deal  with  as  **  man  amongst  fellow-men**,  and  what 
he  has  to  deal  with  in  the  contrary  way  of  **  man  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God." 

How  much,  do  we  then  ask  ourselves,  may  we  assume  that 
we  do  indeed  know,  under  our  present  power  of  estimation,  as  to 
those  limits  7  Clearly  only  thus  much,  that  there  are  such  limits. 
Where  the  true  limitation  lies,  is  exactly  what  morality,  in 
regulating  human  powers,  has  to  find  out.  But  that  there  is 
limitation,  the  very  existence  of  the  ever-pending  enigma  we 
are  contemplating  is  itself  the  evidence.  That  there  is  Provi- 
dential inequality  in  the  lots  of  men,— distribution  of  human 
lot  which  has  not  respect  to  the  sort  of  balance  between  con- 
dition and  desert  which  we  are  more  and  more  learning  to 
understand  as  a  just  balance, — is  a  fact  no  one  can  doubt  about. 
The  only  question  is,  how  much  of  the  inequality  observable  to 
us  is  Providential.  What  is  such, — ^whatever,  I  should  say, 
actually  stands  to  us  (i«  such, — that,  but  that  alone,  is  right- 
fully matter  to  us  of  solely  religious  trust :  of  the  implicit  trust 
expressed  by  Job.  For  in  truth  it  is  of  the  very  same  nature 
with  the  fact  of  Death.  Death  and  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
equality of  condition  are  the  two  things  that  human  beings — 
and  in  common  with  universal  beings  known  as  living  beings, — 
cannot  be  without: — ^nay,  that  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
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imiversal  effiseis  of  motion  and  rest,  to  the  Taried  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  mountain  and  plain,  and  the  caprieioos  swell 
of  winds  and  waves,  to  show  thai  nothing  whatever  in  nature 
is  absolutely  without.  And  henee  do  I  find  it  now  the  very 
essence  needful  to  my  scheme  to  add  this  present  recognition 
to  my  former  one.  As  the  knowledge  of  Death  as  an  inevitable 
evil  appears  to  me  the  ultimate  cause  of  Religion,  so,  I  allege, 
is  the  attained  parting  off  of  what  is  inevitable  with  regard  to 
Circumstantial  Inequaliiy  the  ultimate  cause  of  Morality. 

But  has  it  not  struck  you  how  entirely  the  criticism  I  have 
just  been  exercidng  upon  what  I  call  Job*s  want  of  Moraliiy, 
is  a  dose  following  out  of  the  ordinary  orthodox  criticism, 
which  shows  it  as  want  of  Christianiiiy?  Christianiiiy,  you  are 
aware,  is  what  I  am  anerixng  as  incipient  Moraliiy;  and  here 
is  the  apt  check,  confirming  my  assertion.  What  is  the  con- 
dition seen  to  be  indispensable  for  the  partaking  of  the  theolo- 
gical benefit  attributed  to  Christianiiiy,  but  that  the  candidate 
for  it  admit  that  he,  in  common  with  the  entire  race  of  human 
beings,  is  included  under  just  liabiliiy  to  the  charge  of  offen- 
siveness  in  the  eyes  of  Deiiy,  which  we  have  seen  that  Job 
repudiated?  Without  acknowledgment  of  universal  Sin,  the 
idea  of  universal  Grace  is  an  absurdiiy  without  meaning.  And 
the  only  difference  that  I  have  to  make  in  my  own  version 
of  the  same  idea  is  this,  that  what  theologians  call  under  the 
one  name  of  Sin,  without  making  discrimination  as  to  ability 
or  not  to  do  otherwise,  I,  with  regard  to  cases  like  that  of 
Job,  where  abiliiy  was  wanting,  would  call  merely  thort-ooming. 
The  generalization  respecting  the  entirety  of  human  beings 
which  Christianity  realized  for  the  world,  not  having  in  Job's 
time  airived  into  the  world,  I  find  gave  a  sufficing  veniality  to 
the  degree  of  egotistic  presumption  put  into  his  mouth,  which 
would  not  be  pardonable  under  the  moral  influence  of  the 
abstract  estimation  attained  in  our  poet-Christian  times.  The 
point  of  the  rebuke  attributed  to  Elihu  in  our  day  should  be 
one  which,  instead  of  being  directed,  as  it  aetually  is,  against 
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Job's  impiety,  should  enlighten  him  in  this  way:  it  should 
show  him  that  if  he  conld,  and  wonld,  take  his  own  case  no 
longer  personally,  bat  all-in-all  blended  np  together  with  that 
of  hmnan  beings  in  general,  ho  would  find,  thongh  not  an 
absolute  justice  in  the  case,  yet  a  justice  so  much  nearer  to 
perfection  than  what  he  at  present  saw,  that  he  would  feel  his 
faith  authorized  in  relying  upon  it: — which  indeed  does,  it  is 
true,  amount  to  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  his  piety  would 
hence  receive  its  needed  augmentation ;  since  the  more  it  was 
discriminating,  the  more,  certainly,  would  it  be  also  the  purer. 

For  this  comes  as  the  result  of  the  comparison  thus  made 
of  our  own  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  the  subject,  with  that 
proper  to  the  past, — ^that  we  are  now  by  means  of  it  enabled,  as 
nothing  else  would  enable  us,  to  understand  both  the  general 
difficulty  of  the  case,  and  the  peculiar  b^inning  difficulty  of  it. 
The  enigma  of  Providential  inequality  exists,  as  we  have  seen, 
permanently  in  the  world,  to  be  for  ever  the  subject  in  waiting 
for  man  to  exercise  his  moral  powers  upon ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  the  degree  of  adequacy  to  which  he  arrives  in  his 
solution  of  it,  depends  the  degree  of  religious  harmony  in  which 
he  will  rest  with  regard  to  the  Ordainer  of  the  inequality: — 
this  is  the  general  view  (leaving  out,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
all  that  main  division  of  considerations,  pertaining  to  the  fra- 
ternal conflict  in  its  properly  worldly  light,  which  remains 
outside  of  our  subject).  And  for  the  particular  beginning 
state  of  the  case  we  have  found,  that  the  false  light  resulting 
from  the  incompetence  of  the  existing  kind  of  intelligence  to 
deal  with  the  problem  sufficingly,  owes  its  falsity  to  the  ground 
that  has  been  arranged  thus:  first,  the  impression  falsely  taken 
as  to  the  outward  manner  attributed  to  providential  inflictions 
on  account  of  natural  short-comings;  secondly,  the  impression 
which  proceeded  from  the  spirit  of  egotistic  resistance  to  believe 
that  there  was  actually  an  inward  cause  residing  in  Self,  that 
might  justly  call  for  the  infliction  of  some  kind  of  natural 
punishment. ^Now,  in  our  view  of  Providence,  contrasting 
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with  this  false  primitiye  view,  pmushment,  by  general  consent 
of  enlightened  moralists,  is  intrinsically  nothing  else  whatever 
than  the  natural  counteraction  to  human  misdeeds,  consequent 
upon  human  imperfection,  which  results  in  effecting  a  degree 
of  growth  out  of  those  imperfections  ( — corresponding  with  the 
figurative  rendering  of  the  same  idea,  that  it*  is  just  the  kind 
and  degree  of  punishment  which  under  a  Paternal  Director 
serves  for  carrying  on  duly  the  education  of  the  human  race — ) : 
and  being  such,  it  is  of  necessity  both  inward  and  inescapably 
personal.  For  inward  infliction  of  punishment,  the  instant 
thut  it  is  inward,  cannot  by  possibility  be  mistaken,  by  the 
thought  that  recognizes  it,  as  being  that  which  can  only  be 
sufl'ered  by  the  identical  being  that  incurs  the  liability  to  it. 
But  it  may  very  well  happen, — nay,  it  must  happen, — that  the 
thought  which  has  not  made  such  recognition,  but  that  remains 
so  rude  as  that  the  idea  of  outwardly-inflicted  punishment  still 
satisfies  it,  must  be  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  seeing  any 
intrinsic  reason  why  it  should  not  be  transferrable.  Outward 
punishment,  being  merely  the  matter  of  arbitrary  resentment, 
while  as  such  it  deals  only  with  committed  actions,  that  we 
have  no  need  to  count  as  part  of  ourselves,  does  not  approach 
to  touch  the  individuality  which  the  inward  punishment  of 
Conscience  specially  and  properly  does  affect.  And  therefore 
to  those  early  beings  who  knew  only  the  former  mode  of  punish- 
ment, no  such  necessity  of  intrinsic  intransferrableness  couid, 
in  the  nature  of  it,  be  appreciable:  ejrcept, — for  this  is  the 
notable  point  in  the  case, — earept  just  in  so  fiEur  as  the  expe- 
rience forced  upon  them  by  nature  in  regard  to  Death  drove 
them  towards  the  appreciation.  Death,  by  this  time,  we  have 
seen,  they  had  come  to  know  positively  as  what  was  7iot  trans- 
ferrable;— and  yet  Death  hitherto  still  remained  known  to 
them  only  in  its  primitive  light  of  a  punishment : — here,  I  say, 
is  visible  the  means  through  which  the  better  knowledge  as  to 
the  nature  of  punishment  was  finally  to  be  wrought  out!  At 
present,  however,  is  it  not  evident  how  the  existence  of  this 
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fundamental  contradiction  within  their  ideas,  utterly  nncom- 
prehended  as  it  was,  must  have  been  a  perpetual  matter  of 
cogitative  action  to  them  ? — and  the  more,  because  of  the  far- 
ther sort  of  confusion  which  was  at  the  same  time  resulting 
from  the  uncertain  boundary  which  I  am  now  urging  between 
the  inevitableness  belonging  to  Death  as  a  manifestly  sheer 
inevitableness,  and  that  latent  inevitableness,  quite  as  yet  un- 
distinguishable,  which  belonged  to  the  mass  of  minor  human 
evils.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  only  through  our  painting  of  minor 
evils  (u  a  inass,  when  we  do  so  paint  them,  that  their  inevita- 
bleness does  show  itself  in  the  similitude  with  that  of  Death 
that  it  ought  to  do :  the  particular  sorting  out  of  them,  in  the 
way  that  it  is  proper  to  moral  science  continuously  more  and 
more  to  sort  them,  is  only  a  making  out  of  the  peculiar  degree 
of  removableness  that,  altogether  apart  from  the  character  of 
the  general  e\Tl  of  Death,  separates  their  character  individually 
amongst  themselves.  Still,  it  is  so  clear  that  the  secondary 
sorting  is  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  the  primary,  that, 
remembering  how  the  secondary  sorting  is  moral  science,  it  is 
surely  thence  evident  how  it  may  righUy  be  represented  that 
this  latter  is  the  very  operation  towards  which  the  stirred-up 
cogitative  action  was,  even  previously  to  moral  science,  already 
tending: — although  it  is  true  that,  here  again,  the  paradox  as  to 
which  is  really  to  be  counted  the  primary  or  the  secondary  in 
the  matter,  does  and  must  occur  to  baffle  us  for  a  moment  by 
the  temporary  obscurity  it  raises.  Since  moral  evils,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  could  not  but  be  considered  severally, 
before  they  could  come  to  be  considered  in  mass,  it  would  in  a 
simple  narration  of  such  course  be  the  true  order  to  state  the 
individual  operation  as  prior  to  the  general.  But  a  simple 
narrative  is  a  different  thing  from  an  explanation ;  and  so  also 
is  individual  consideration  not  the  same  as  science.  To  turn 
individual  consideration  into  science,  a  rational  generalization 
is  required;  and  hence  with  the  obtaining  of  the  latter,  true 
science,  as  science,  only  first  begins.    For  this  reason,  therefore. 
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was  it,  I  nrge,  that  pre-Christian  morality  was  the  thing  that 
had  the  utter  want  of  tme  requisite  for  morality  that  it  had. 
The  human  mind,  working  its  way  onwards  towards  the  power 
of  taking  the  generalized  view  of  the  all-in-all  blended  condi- 
tion of  human  beings,  which  without  the  Christian  generaliza- 
tion, or  one  of  similar  purport,  it  could  not  take,  had  as  yet 
no  conscious  interpretation  to  itself,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  practical  moral  efforts  that  human  conduct  was  nevertheless 
all  the  time  instinctively  carrying  on.  That  is,  men  were  being 
moral,  long  before  they  knew  of  it.  At  least,  they  only  knew 
their  own  goodness  in  the  way  that  Job  did :  they  were  able  to 
assert  it,  without  having  proof  to  give  of  it. 

Let  me,  however,  take  up  the  thread,  that  I  have  dropped 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cogitative  action  proceeded.  The 
following  is  the  inference  that  I  draw  out  respecting  it : — Since 
moral  evils,  considered  severally,  by  pre-scientific  men,  had  to 
them  this  aspect,  that,  while  plainly  removable  for  the  most 
part,  they  could  not  help  thence  appearing,  so  far  as  there  was 
absence  of  any  hitherto  showing  of  experience  to  the  contrary, 
presumably  universally  such, — this,  I  say,  could  not  but  cause 
in  the  minds  of  the  original  speculators  the  idea  that  in  Death 
itself,  being  the  punishment  that  it  was,  there  must  be  in 
the  spiritual  part  of  the  punishment,  notwithstanding  the 
conviction  wrought  out  as  to  its  corporeal  part,  still  by  the 
nature  of  it  an  actual  community  with  all  that  they  had 
known  respecting  judicial  suffering  in  their  habitual  worldly 
experience  of  it:  and  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was 
capable  of  being  obviated  through  the  ordinary  and  natural 
means  of  filial  flattery  and  brotherly  contention.  Here  then 
wo  come  back  to  our  proper  ground.  We  see  how  there  was 
thus  engendered  ( — to  paint  the  normal  condition,  as  we 
may,  most  forcibly,  by  showing  the  abuses  to  which  it  was 
liable, — )  the  constant  tendency,  on  the  one  hand,  towards  the 
impiety  which  would,  if  it  dared,  murmur  against  the  Maker  in 
language  such  as  this : — ^I  am  a  better  man  than  my  neighbours, 
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and  yet  I  know  that  if  I  do  not  pay  sufficient  bribe  I  am  likely 
to  be  treated  now,  in  this  matter  of  spiritnal  punishment,  as 
of  all  other  kinds  of  punishment,  worse  than  they  are  treated : — 
and  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  greater  urgency  oifra- 
tenial  jealousy  made  now  to  pervade  the  constant  fraternal 
struggle,  to  which  the  depth  of  the  motive  gave  its  own  viru- 
lence.   ( For,  if  it  be  here  thought  of  as  an  objection, — as 

it  may  naturally, — ^that  this  supposition  of  escaping  suffering  by 
throwing  it  upon  others,  implies  the  assumption  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  suffering  that  was  fixed  to  be  undergone :  I 
answer  that  this  assumption  was  one  which,  even  previously  to 
all  philosophy,  miust  have  formed  part  of  the  character  of  the 
Divine  Abstraction,  whose  abstracting  had  been  gained  through 
the  sign  of  his  implacable  wrathfulness  suspected  as  manifested 

in  the  fact  of  Death. )    These  two  modes  of  intrinsically 

wrong  feeling  then  being  in  action,  is  it  not  however  clear  that  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  very  much  the  greater  stress, — ^nay,  almost 
the  sole  stress, — must  have  been  in  the  beginning  laid  upon 
the  latter  of  them? — ^for  this  reason.  However  the  individual 
might  have  set  himself  to  the  endeavour  to  gain  his  end  by  the 
placating  of  the  Divine  wrath  in  the  matter,  we  know  that  he 
must  have  failed  of  obtaining  result.  Not  any  sign  can  have 
come  to  him  to  tell  him  that  the  Divine  Being  was  so  well- 
disposed  to  him  on  account  of  his  homage,  as  that  either 
ordinary  human  evils  should  manifestly  be  averted  from  him, 
or  that  he  should  obtain  positive  assurance  that  spiritual  evil, 
such  as  he  dreaded,  should  be  in  future  averted  from  him. 
And  therefore  the  result  must  have  been  to  fall  back  where  at 
least  some  degree  of  ostensible  benefit  was  obtainable :  namely, 
in  the  fighting  of  the  matter  out  with  fellow  human  beings. 

This,  then,  let  us  take  as  the  makmg  out  of  the  case  that  a 
little  while  ago,  (at  p.  826,)  I  said  was  the  preparing  of  the 
matter  for  which  the  principle  there  set  forth  was  in  requisition : 
the  principle,  namely,  as  to  the  inherent  mode  of  working  per- 
taining to  the  fraternal  straggle.    Let  us  now,  therefore,  take 
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up  that  principle,  and  the  task  before  ns  is  the  following: — we 
have  now,  that  is,  to  go  on  to  consider  what  will  be  the  aspect 
of  the  straggle,  nnder  its  now  described  spiritual  phase,  re- 
garded as  carried  on  in  accordance  with  what  I  have  called  the 
peculiar  root,  or  inherent  source,  of  the  fratemal  conflict, 
which  I  have  defined  SiS  **tke  allurement  of  self-sacrifice,'' 

With  this  principle  for  a  basis,  I  urge  there  is  no  paradox 
at  all,  however  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  in  what 
I  am  now  going  to  adduce  as  really  aflbrding  a  natural  expla- 
nation that  may  suffice  us,  in  regard  to  the  great  matter  of 
Christianity  at  present  our  subject.  Vicarious  Suffering,  we 
have  seen,  is  a  thing  essentially  demanded  by  Nature  some- 
where.  It  is  a  fact  laid  down  in  the  very  constitution  of  things 
that,  out  of  the  entire  number  of  human  beings,  some  there 
must  be  to  whom  there  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  fate  to 
encounter  evil  that  is  on  behalf  of  others.  And  this  being  so, 
why  shoul4  we  find  a  difficulty  in  recognizing  that  the  very 
same  quality  that  in  all  inferior  cases  has  grown  out  of  the 
presence  of  similar  emergency, — namely,  that  which  induces 
the  resolute  facing  of  the  difficulty  that  cannot  be  fled  from, — 
must  here  of  necessity  both  have  sprung  forth,  and  have  tended 
to  similar  result?  If  Courage,  which  is  the  noblest  of  active 
qualities  that  we  have,  has  manifestly  in  lower  cases  of  phy- 
sical danger  developed  itself  out  of  the  Cowardice  which  is  the 
basest,  so  as  to  give  that  very  character  vaguely  esteemed,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  an  even  *'  disinterested  **  love  of  the  encoun- 
tering of  the  danger  "  for  its  own  sake  ", — why,  I  now  ask, 
may  we  not  feel  it  natural  that  Spiritual  Courage,  the  noblest 
kind  of  that  noblest  quality,  may  have  had  corresponding 
derivation :  provided — ^for  here  is  the  limitation  that  the  firus- 
trating  character  proper  to  all  connected  with  Religion  again 
enforces  upon  us, — ^provided  we  make  the  due  allowance  which 
the  variation  in  the  matter  calls  for?  I  do  not  say,  observe, 
that  I  conceive  it  possible  that  the  human  feeling  which  in  the 
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beginning  was  the  desire  to  make  others  snffer  for  self,  was 
that  which  conld  so  perfectly  reverse  itself  as  to  become  the 
desire  to  suffer  for  them: — ^for  this  is  a  supposition  which 
the  egoism  indispensable  to  the  individuality  of  human  beings 
puts  out  of  the  question.  I  merely  assert  that  it  must,  in 
simple  accordance  with  the  general  law  of  things,  tend  towards 
such  reversal.  And  in  both  of  these  facts,  that  of  the  tendency, 
and  that  of  the  stoppage  to  the  tendency,  when  they  are  com- 
bined, do  I  find, — as  let  me  now  show, — ^that  which  I  consider 
accounts  for  the  hitherto  religious  theory  of  the  case. 

To  understand  what  Courage  is,  in  whichever  department 
it  lie,  physical  or  spiritual,  we  need  to  look  at  it  in  its  very 
lowest  appearance  in  the  animal  nature :  that  is,  much  below 
the  existence  of  man.  And  here  I  think  it  must  be  owned, — 
in  proof  of  my  assertion  that  Courage  properly  springs  out  of 
the  very  extremity  of  Fear, — ^that,  notwithstanding  Courage's 
being  the  essentially  masculine  quality  it  is,  the  truest  exhi- 
bition of  its  presence  in  the  brutish  nature,  perhaps  the  onfy 
true  exhibition,  is  the  feminine  case  of  the  mother  brute  defend- 
ing her  young.  And  if  this  be  so,  we  have  exactly  the  manner 
of  the  production  of  the  quality  which  I  am  theorizing  for. 
The  lion  or  wolf  that,  conscious  of  his  own  capability  of  suc- 
cessful contention,  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  **  fighting  for  its  own 
sake,"  which  I  have  assigned  as  the  indication  of  the  purely 
fraternal  element,  cannot  be  thought  of  by  us  as  therein  pro- 
perly showing  Courage.  To  the  raising  of  the  former  into  this 
character,  we  all  feel  there  is  required  to  be  present  some  motive 
of  the  uncontentious  or  affective  sort, — which  by  my  theory  is  a 
beginning  crossing  of  the  fraternal  conflict  by  the  parental, — 
necessary  to  give  it  its  due  development.  And  hence  the  esti- 
mation as  to  true  bravery,  in  opposition  to  merely  brutish 
bravery,  which  we  accord  to  the  behaviour  of  the  brute  mother. 
While  actually  engaged  in  nursing  her  young,  there  is  indeed 
the  necessity  in  the  case,  in  the  first  instance,  which,  seeing 
that  she  cannot  fly  from  attack  made  upon  her,  causes  it  to  be 
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her  only  resource  that  she  attack  in  turn;  and  therefore  so  fiEur 
there  is  no  proper  Courage  in  question.  But  when  the  growth 
of  the  young  has  so  far  advanced,  as  that  physically  she  might 
leave  them  if  she  would,  though  affectively  she  is  still  unahle 
to  do  so,  the  degree  of  what  we  must  count  as  voluntariness 
has  commenced,  which  at  once  exalts  the  merely  re-actionary 
movement  of  self-defence  into  the  genuine  character  required. 
Here  therefore  is  the  indication  that  we  have  to  follow  throughout. 
The  manner  of  the  rising  of  Courage  out  of  its  lowest  mode 
into  its  highest,  is  always  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
inducing  motive  to  its  exercise :  the  elevation  to  which  it  in  any 
case  attains,  being  always  such  in  proportion  as  that  motive — 
never  an  absolutely  selfish  motive,  since  \f  iibe  so,  the  quality 
is  not  Courage, — becomes  farther  and  farther  removed  from 
absolute  selfishness,  though  also  in  the  nature  of  things  pre- 
vented from  being  ever  absolutely  removed  from  selfishness: 
this  latter  extreme  being  that  which  as  much  implies  a  super- 
human, or  Divine  character  in  its  possession,  as  pure  spirit  of 
contention  implies  the  sub-human.  And  this  certain  character 
in  the  extreme  cases  helps  us  towards  the  assortment  which 
forms  our  present  point  in  relation  to  the  midway  distinction: 
namely,  the  characteristic  which  really  separates  Courage  of 
the  Spiritual  sort  from  the  Physical.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  the  increasing  abstractness  asserted  for  the  needed 
affective  element  in  the  case,  shows  the  requisite  gradualness  in 
the  coming  on  of  the  spiritual  character : — ^there  is  no  unna- 
turalness  in  attributing  oven  to  the  most  savage  of  human 
beings  a  willingness  to  encounter  even  the  agony  of  spiritual 
terror  itself,  when  this  should  be  called  for  on  behalf  of  fellow- 
beings  occupying  the  closest  of  domestic  relations  to  self: — and 
so  on,  advancing  perpetually  in  its  quality,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable how  the  more  generous  nature  constantly  arriving  to 
it  would  show  itself  in  the  being  willing  to  die,  and  to  suffer 
generally,  more  and  more  on  behalf  of  beings  less  closely  and 
personally  associated  with  self.    But  still  there  occurs  here,  as 
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ever  in  similar  cases,  the  need  dwelt  upon  in  the  last  section, 
of  the  coming  on  of  a  crisis  in  the  accumulation  of  improve- 
ment. There  inevitably  comes  on,  as  the  proper  necessity 
constant  every  where  in  human  intelligence,  the  period  where 
accumulative  effects  have  brought  on  the  preparation  for  receiv- 
ing a  character  hitherto  foreign  to  them,  which  the  instant  it  is 
received,  and  of  necessity  with  special  suddenness  of  reception, 
converts  the  particularized  improvement  into  that  which  is 
oppositively  general.  And  here,  accordingly,  comes  the  mode 
of  special  alteration  to  Courage  thus: — ^All  at  once,  when  the 
power  of  extending  generosity  to  associated  beings  had  gone  as 
far  as  it  could  go,  the  conception  as  to  the  totality  of  human 
beings  which  otherwise  was  coming  on  in  the  intellectual 
department  of  human  nature,  (therein  foreign  to  the  emotive,) 
could  not  help  darting  into  collision  with  it,  and  therein  creating 
imago  as  to  the  at-all-events-conceivability,  of  generosity  of  the 
extreme  and  utterly  impersonal  kind  which  would  convey  wil- 
lingness to  die  on  behalf  of  any  and  of  every  body ; — ^while  this 
image,  being  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  prevented  from 
being  realized  by  human  egoism,  would  thence  of  necessity  be 
restricted  to  being  a  merely  ideal  or  religious  image. 

When  it  happens,  as  I  am  not  in  the  least  denying  that  it 
does  happen,  that  the  most  noble  kind  of  men  show  that  they 
are  able  to  die,  not  only  for  fellow-beings,  but  even  for  the 
purely  impersonal  matter  of  abstract  Truth,— observe  that  I 
consider  even  this  to  be  a  case  where  personally  emotive  feeling 
is  still  not  wanting,  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  range  of  what  I 
am  required  by  this  theory  to  admit  as  possible.  For  such 
instances  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  degree  of  martyrdom,  are  always 
found  to  be  the  effect  of  the  high  enthusiasm  which  I  take  to 
represent  precisely  the  final  character  which  the  crisis  now  in 
question  brings  with  it,  or  at  all  events  is  naturally  preparatory 
to.  By  that  crisis,  the  Courage  which  would  only  act  under 
physical  inducement  towards /Mir//cu/ar  beings,  is  suddenly  con- 
verted into  Courage  that  can  act  upon  general  inducement; — 
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which  however,  in  eonseqiience  of  the  frustration  natorally  (or 
Divinely)  imposed  upon  human  nature,  is  at  that  point  tran- 
eated,  as  to  man's  power  of  folfilling  it,  into  the  Religions  Ideal 
whose  character  is  thence,  oheerve,  itself  also  restricted  as  such 
by  the  implication  of  the  case  thns: — ^it  forms,  namely,  that 
which,  in  standing  ever  before  him  as  a  thing  to  be  admired, 
may  indeed,  under  occurrence  of  momentary  exaltation  such 
as  actually  possesses  the  religious  character,  be  even  partially 
realized  by  him;  while  still  it  remains  none  the  less  a  thing 
that  can  never  be  wholly  realized,  and  in  the  habitual  temper 

of  life  not  at  all  realized,  but  only  held  as  an  IdeaL ^And 

is  not  this  an  e&ct,  I  would  ask,  as  manifestly  true  in  the 
case  of  us  who  have  stripped  our  Ideal  of  its  originally  concrete 
embodiment,  as  it  was  true  to  those  who  could  never  think 
of  Vicarious  Satisfaction  otherwise  than  as  afforded  by  the 
theological  representation  of  it? 

The  god-like,  and  not  human,  character  represented  by 
Christianiiy  as  residing  within  Christ,  let  us  reflect,  was  this: 
that  one  individual  man  undertook  in  his  own  person  to  suffer 
the  entire  amount  of  spiritual  evil,  as  such,  that  required  to 
befall  the  entire  number  of  men.  Very  well:  then  I  would 
assert  of  this  representation,  that  the  only  way  in  which  it 
differed  from  the  natural  fulfilling  of  the  actual  demand  of  the 
case,  was,  as  hitherto,  the  mode  of  miraculous  exaggeration 
given  to  it,  which  by  us  may  so  innocuously  be  separated  from 
it.  It  is  the  natural  demand  of  the  case,  that  each  several 
man  out  of  the  number  of  men  should  have  a  brother-man 
willing  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  burden  that  each 
several  man  ought  to  carry;  and  some  out  of  the  number  of 
men  do  occasionally,  and  in  a  measure,  find  such  substitute; 
and  therefore  the  miraculous  satisfictction  devised  to  meet  the 
general  need,  is  miraculous, — ^that  is  to  say,  naturally  impos- 
sible,— not  because  the  satisfaction  is  of  a  wrong  kind,  but 
solely  because  the  qualiiy  and  amount  of  it  is  exaggerated 
beyond  the  power  of  human  fblfilment.    ( — <<  Seanely  ftr  a 
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righteons  man  will  one  die  1*' — )  So,  the  efiect  of  cnltnre  which 
we  have  been  contemplating  as  leading  onward  the  savage 
disposition  out  of  its  primitiye  state  of  spiritual  cowardice 
into  a  state  of  partial  spiritual  courage,  if  deprived  of  its 
minuteness  of  gradual  attainment,  would  be  in  like  manner 
miraculous :  as,  suppose  that  we  should  imagine  the  absurdity 
of  a  savage  man  saying,  as  the  effect  of  sudden  deliberation, 
<*  Because  my  brother  will  not  suffer  for  me,  therefore  I  will 
face  the  difficulty,  and  forthwith  conquer  the  difficulty  by  suffer- 
ing mortally  for  him."  But  the  special  fact  of  the  case  is,  that 
the  very  imagining  of  miraculous  effect,  which  religious  imagery 
is,  constitutes  the  realizing  of  un-miraculous,  or  natural  effect  I 
And  the  illustration — the  demonstrative  illustration, — of  this 
lies  in  the  constant  efforts  towards  this  sort  of  moral  idealiza- 
tion, that  history  shows  us  have  in  fact  proved  themselves 
quite  upon  a  par,  in  point  of  frequency  and  degree  of  suceess, 
with  the  beginning  efforts  at  intellectually  dogmatic  idealization. 
The  primitive  Saviours  which  sprang  up  under  names  such  as 
those  of  Hercules,  Osiris,  or  Prometheus,  are,  I  conceive,  to  bo 
regarded  as  frustrated  attempts  of  the  very  same  sort,  and 
frustrated  for  the  very  same  reason,  as  those  we  have  lately 
been  considering  as  aimed  towards  the  forming  of  a  true  theory 
of  Deity : — these  Grecian  efforts  for  the  obtaining  of  a  sufficing 
Mediator  being  the  proper  counterpart  to  the  Hebrew  effort  to 
obtain  a  sufficing  Trinity.  For,  I  argue,  the  exact  cause  of 
failure  in  the  latter  case,  was  in  action  to  the  Grecians  in  the 
present  case.  The  Grecian  heroes,  namely,  were  as  much 
too  local  in  their  sphere,  and  too  concrete  in  their  object 
of  mediation,  really  to  fulfil  the  work  of  Mediation,  as  the 
Hebrew  Messiah  was  in  like  manner  too  limited  to  fulfil  the 
character  of  the  true  Son  of  the  Father,  which  should  indeed 
have  served  to  make  the  Son  a  Divine  Son,  and  the  Father 
a  true  Father;  —  and  for  source  of  the  injurious  localism 
and  concreteness  in  the  present  moral  ground,  corresponding 
with  the  source  of  intellectual  &ilure,  there  is  still  here  the 
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identical  matter  of  the  spirit  of  exclosiveness,  shown  hy  the 
Grecians  in  their  notorioos  ignoring  of  the  harharian  world, 
outside  the  estimated  honnds  of  mediatorial  salvation,  that 
corresponded  with  the  Hebrew  ignoring  of  the  world  counted 
as  the  Gentile  world.  A  local  Saviour  was  of  necessity  a 
chiefly  worldly  and  political  Saviour,  wherever  and  whenever 
thought  of.  The  object  of  his  mediation  must,  as  its  rule, 
be  restricted  to  the  removal  of  temporal  evils,  and  especially 
be  in  ordinary  limited  to  the  mere  work  of  deliverance  from 
human  tyrannical  oppression.  The  isolated  cases  when  an 
Orpheus  regained  his  Euridice  from  the  clutches  of  Death, 
or  an  Admetus  received  back  his  heroic  substitute  from  the 
shades,  were  instances  of  high  poetical  exception  to  the  rule ; 
and  even  as  such  lay  still  within  the  bounds  of  immediately 
personal  motives  as  the  acting  ones.  But  a  real  generalization, 
abstract  to  the  degree  required,  neither  was  ever  suggested  by 
Grecian  thought,  nor  in  the  nature  of  things  could  be,  while 
any  restriction  at  all  remained  as  to  cither  the  extent  or  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  the  idea.  And  therefore,  here  again  we 
find  ourselves,  I  urge,  just  as  we  did  in  the  last  section,  at  the 
point  which  shows  us  the  significance  of  the  great  Providential 
union  taking  place  between  the  nationalized  conceptions  in  the 
case :  accounting  here,  as  there,  for  the  serviceable  imagining  of 
miracle,  notwithstanding  its  having  really  no  existence.  For 
let  the  Grecian  feeling  as  to  the  moral  demand  of  the  case 
have  gone  on,  as  it  must  have  done,  graduiUly  enlarging  and 
improving  itself  in  proportion  as  Grecian  civilization  extended, 
still,  I  repeat,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
civilization  that  can  be  rested  upon',  as  explaining  the  imme- 
diately-astounding change  that  notoriously  did  take  place  in  the 
world  when  the  notion  of  the  perfectly  Divine  Mediator  broke 
upon  it ; — and  yet,  the  extraonlinarjf  method  of  such  civilization, 
as  displayed  in  the  manner  of  crisis  here  asserted, — by  the  con- 
currence, namely,  of  ready-made  notions  prepared  severally  on 
the  part  of  the  disUnot  nations  to  fall  in  with  one  another, — 

AA 
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doesj  I  conceive,  sufficiently  explain  it: — thongh  not,  indeed, 
it  is  trae,  with  full  adequacy,  until  we  farther  take  in  the 
considerations  which  will  have  to  be  added  into  the  account  in 
the  section  which,  by  our  plan,  yet  remains  to  complete  our 
examination.  Thus  much  we  may  at  all  events  see  distinctly, 
that  the  stride  made  suddenly  from  the  restricted  notion  of 
the  concrete  Deliverer  into  that  of  the  purely  abstract  Deli- 
verer, was  one  that  of  a  certainty  was  naturally  coincident 
with  the  change  of  attribute  brought  about  in  the  Hebrew 
Messiah,  when  the  idea  of  the  latter  became  developed  into 
that  of  Deity. 

But  this  completing  of  our  estimation  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  union,  and  the  peculiar  realization  of  principle  thence 
afforded,  has,  let  us  well  observe,  a  manifestness  of  effect  as 
to  the  result  of  the  union,  that  we  must  accordingly  not  fail  to 
add  to  the  merely  one-sided  estimation  of  that  result,  which 
was  all  that  in  the  last  section  we  could  reach  to.  I  mean,  as 
to  the  '^  causative  power  in  dogmatic  forms  of  bringing  about 
moral  effects'*  (p.  298),  which  even  in  regard  to  the  bare 
dogmatic  outline  of  theorization  as  to  the  Divine  Sonship  of 
Christ,  I  said  was  already  discemibly  at  work  in  creating  for 
men  the  general  sense  of  common  nature  amongst  them,  without 
which,  it  is  plain,  proper  Morality,  as  I  have  since  been  urging, 
has  no  possibility  of  true  foundation.  But  now  that  to  the 
dogmatic  outline  we  are  adding  the  dogmatic  filling  up  of 
the  outline,  which  consists  in  making  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity  also  the  Mediator  in  respect  of  human  transgres- 
sions, the  moral  effect  gained  by  the  generalizing  personification 
is  such  as  has  been  all  along  too  evident  to  have  been  ever 
missed  by  the  minds,  of  whatever  sort,  that  have  contemplated 
it.  For  the  Ideal  Conception,  here  painted  forth  in  concrete 
colouring,  of  the  General  Substitute  who  should  actually  be  that 
fulfiller  of  every  man's  personal  need,  to  be  which  in  even  any 
case  the  consciousness  of  man  in  general  told  him  was  possible 
to  men  only  when  onder  influAooe  of  an  utterly  exceptional 
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and  momentary  oatburst  of  special  enthusiasm,  was  that  which, 
as  it  could  not  but  be  a  welcome  representation,  so  could 
not  help  also  drawing  forth  the  warm  and  loving  admiration  of 
men  towards  it ; — and  this  is  what  all  of  us  know  as  the  indis- 
pensable means  for  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  imitation  in 
ourselves  in  regard  to  it.  To  set  forth  the  efficacy  to  such  end 
of  the  Ideal  of  the  spirit  of  Self-Sacrifice,  presented  to  Chris- 
tians in  their  notion  of  the  model  vian  Christ  Jesus,  has  been 
the  object  carried  out  so  fully,  and  even  so  over-fully,  by 
Christian  expounders,  that  nothing  indeed  remains  necessary 
to  be  said  about  it; — except,  as  always,  to  insist  upon  the 
difference  I  am  now  making:  which  in  this  case  is,  you  observe, 
that  /  am  crediting  the  dogmatic  symbol  with  having  actually 
created  the  sense  as  to  what  Self-Sacrifice  means,  which  they 
credit  it  with  having  only  availed  itself  of.  I  am  supposing, 
you  perceive,  all  along,  that  men  who  possessed  the  human 
nature  that  could  only  exist  previous  to  the  forming  of  the 
Christian  generalizations,  were  as  such  blindly  and  egotistically 
pursuing  nothing  but  their  own  selfish  benefit  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters ;  while  the  instant  that  they  had  begun  thus  to  generalize, 
they  learnt — I  mean,  they  were  set  in  the  way  of  learning, — 
how  spiritual  benefit,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  could  only  be 
procured  by  pursuing  it  with  not  exclusive  selfishness.  And 
the  bringing  about  of  this  could  only  be  through  the  extension 
of  brotherly  feeling,  such  as  it  already  existed,  into  what  was 
of  right  deserving  to  be  counted  brotherly  Love.  Brotherly 
Love,  remember,  just  as  much  as  we  have  seen  Filial  liove  to 
be,  ( p.  231 ,)  is  Love  of  abstract  sort ; — it  is  Love,  therefore,  which 
is  wrought  out,  in  express  contrariety  to  Love  of  the  instinctive 
sort,  through  incessant  conflict  with  self-ism,  of  the  truest 
amtentinm  sort!  Sore  fighting  with  personal  desire  for  easy 
immunity  from  evil  must  there  be,  before  an  individual  with 
his  unrootable  inborn  Love  of  Self  within  him,  can  come  to 
love,  in  any  true  or  direct  sense,  those  whose  very  existence 
impels  the  working  of  ihat  constant  instinct  f    But  from  the 
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very  first  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  abstract  Love — ^hardly 
other  than  concretely- selfish  Love, — that  was  directed  towards 
the  supposed  Saviour  of  Self,  who,  in  being  a  Saviour,  was  at 
the  same  time  removed  from  all  question  of  being  in  any 
way  the  rivcU,  that  a  properly  fellow-man  would  have  been. 
And  the  beginning  of  the  better  sort  of  Love,  the  turning-point 
being  thus  effectually  helped  over,  led  on  naturally  to  also  its 
own  effectual  bettering.  As  men  begin  by  loving,  instinctively, 
any  being  whatever  that  serves  them:  so  they  cannot  help 
ending  by  loving  reflectively  ( — and  a  religions  idealization,  we 
remember,  w  an  emotional  reflection, — )  the  beings  that  they 
themselves  are  able  to  serve :  the  religious  idealization  carrying 
on  the  love  experienced  for  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural 
father,  to  the  beings  who,  together  with  self,  are  supposed  the 
object  of  that  ideal  being's  love.  Neither,  after  all,  is  even 
this  abstractly-produced  love  any  thing  really  inconsistent  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  self-ism  that  solely  constituted  the  instinctive 
sort;  as  we  may  see  if  we  state  the  same  fact  thus: — The 
perception  of  having  a  common  Saviour,  and  a  common 
duty  of  imitating  that  Saviour,  with  those  who  were  not 
brothers  according  to  the  mode  of  corporeal  ties,  enforced  their 
becoming  such  in  the  finer  mode  of  now  innermost  sympathy ; 
since  however,  and  wherever,  sympathy  is  awakened,  there  of 
necessity,  as  long  as  rivalship  continues  to  be  prevented  from 
interfering,  love  must  follow. 


Duty: — a  word  has  been  forced  upon  me  here  for  which 
there  has  been  no  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  examination 
before  I  And  why  is  it  so  now,  except  frt)m  the  cause  into  the 
nature  of  which  I  am  expressly  inquiring?  Duty  is  the  idea 
which  by  inevitable  association  falls  to  be  coincident  in  the 
mind  with  that  of  Sin :  it  is  the  correlative  idea  of  Sin.  And 
I  conceive  that  the  entrance  into  the  mind  of  the  sense  of  Sin, 
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not  existing  there  before,  was  indeed  brought  aboat  in  the  way 
just  intimated :  namely,  as  the  consequence  of  this  same  recog- 
nition taking  place,  at  once  of  there  being  such  a  thing  in 
conceivable  possibility  as  the  Vicarious  undertaking  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  others  (shown  in  the  ideal  exemplar  of  the  Saviour), 
and  of  there  being  an  actual  possibility  of  in  some  measure 
carrying  personally  out  such  undertaking  (testified  by  the  now 
fraternal  sentiment  entertained  amongst  the  followers  of  that 
Saviour) ;  which  two  possibilities  combined  produced  the  sense 
of  the  Duty  of  so  undertaking. 

Let  us  suppose — in  order  to  feel  the  very  depth  of  the 
matter, — that  it  had  been  within  the  nature  of  things  that 
there  should  have  been  a  condition  laid  out  for  men,  in  which 
every  individual  should  receive  from  Providence  the  exact 
degree  of  well-being  conformable  to  his  functions  for  profiting 
by  well-being : — could  any  moral  sense  in  such  case,  I  entreat 

you  to  consider,  ever  have  come  to  arise  within  men? No 

one,  indeed,  has  ever  attempted  to  show  that  it  could ;  because 
hitherto  it  has  always  been  supposed  to  have  been  miraculously 
imparted : — miraculously  imparted,  that  is,  if  not  (as  supposed 
by  the  orthodox,)  at  the  hour  of  conversion,  yet  at  all  events  at 

the  hour  of  birth. But,  with  the  existing  fact  of  Providential 

inequality  taken  into  the  account,  see  with  me  if  indeed  the 
rise  of  the  moral  sense  is  not  most  plainly  accountable  for ! 

Consider  what  has  uniformly  been  the  character  of  the 
working  of  human  endeavour  of  the  moral  sort,  and  what, 
I  ask  you,  is  it  possible  to  see  in  it  other  than  a  persistent 
turning  upon  this  one  identical  point :  an  effort  to  remove  ego- 
tistic discomfort, — constantly  kept  alive  by  the  inequality, — 
which,  although  attended  by  partial  success  in  progressively 
alleviating  the  discomfort,  is  naturally  incapable  of  reaching  to 
remove  the  source  of  it?  At  first,  as  I  have  been  pointing 
out,  the  human  mind  could  only,  in  its  infant  helplessness, 
look  to  have  the  cause  of  its  uneasiness  outwardly  and  bodily 
taken  away,  by  whoever  it  was  that  had  placed  it  in  the 
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position  of  ionnent.  But  haying  tried  to  get  it  thos  removed 
by  all  the  means  of  cries  and  bribes  yet  thought  of  as  within  its 
power,  what  else  could  it  do  than  try  what  should  presumably 
be  more  effective  means : — ^that  is,  what  else  could  it  do  than 
try  to  help  itself  in  the  matter  ?  And  this  was  the  drawing  out 
of  its  inner  strength.  Did  it  not  amount,  in  fact,  to  what  must 
have  been  felt  of  in  this  way: — That  help  of  God,  which  it 
had  been  proved  was  not  to  be  had  for  man's  asking,  and  which 
therein  had  however  these  two  possible  causes  for  the  denial, 
either  that  God  would  not,  or  that  He  could  not  grant  it, — ^was 
it  not  the  plainly  advisable  course  to  experiment  upon  as  to 
whether  it  lay  within  man's  own  power  ?  ( — Observe,  I  entreat 
you,  the  painfulness  of  self-contradiction  which  the  theological 
dilemma  evidently  contains:  the  shock  to  pious  instinct  as  to 
what  oufflit  to  be  the  attribute  of  All-Power  and  All-Goodness 
in  God,  that  in  no  way  can  in  both  cases  be  avoided. — )  But 
the  very  fact  of  man's  thus  arriving  to  conceive,  that  it  was  a 
work  properly  to  be  undertaken  by  himself  to  try  and  remove 
the  effect  of  Providential  inequality  that  weighed  upon  him, 
was,  I  repeat,  equivalent  to  the  finding  that  such  undertaking 
was  his  Duty. 

The  difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  our  present  under- 
standing of  the  subject — the  difficulty,  I  would  say,  that  must 
of  necessity  prevent  this  present  explanation,  even  if  it  be  the 
true  one,  from  making  itself  immediately  obvious  as  such, — 
is,  as  always,  of  the  two  kinds  needing  to  be  remembered  as 
inevitable :  first,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  our  entering  into  what 
could  have  been  the  first  glimmering  sense  of  Duty  to  those  to 
whom  it  was  a  fiew  sense,  which  I  need  not  now,  farther  than 
I  have  done,  dwell  upon ;  and  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  our  now 
comprehending  at  once  the  change  that  has  come  about  in  our 
present  sense,  compared  with  that  original  sense,  which  I  must 

and  am  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  more  upon. To  many 

persons, — to  most  persons  who  have  not  already  spent  much 
thought  upon  the  subject, — it  must  appear  that  I  have,  in  my 
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present  assortment  of  the  respective  bearings  of  the  notions 
of  Sin  and  Duty,  been  bringing  together  ideas  so  far  oat  of 
ob\ious  connexion  with  one  another,  that  much  rather  they 
would  need  to  be  placed  as  essentially  opposed  to  one  another. 
I  mean,  in  this  way:  that,  as  to  the  especial  point  of  the 
matter,  the  stating,  as  I  have  done,  the  sense  of  Duty  to  be 
the  natural  fruit  of  what  to  the  enlightened  moral  feeling  of  the 
present  day  appears  so  entirely  opposite  to  the  sense  of  Duty 
as  that  of  possible  Substitution  of  Merit  does,  has  the  necessary 
aspect  of  being  a  statement  of  self-condemned  irrationality. — 
Now,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  I  will  not  offer  tlie  mere  theoretical 
reply,  supplied  as  ever  by  my  principle,  that  the  natural  mode 
of  all  gro^lh  m  that  it  is  obtained  by  the  working  of  influences 
that  are  contraries.  It  is  the  immediately  personal  sort  of 
appeal  that  I  would  rather  rest  upon ;  and  it  is  thus  therefore 
that  I  desire  to  put  the  case.  You  say,  as  let  me  represent 
your  objection, — for  let  me  suppose  myself  now  addressing 
one  of  those  rationalistic  moralists  who,  like  myself,  has  aban- 
doned all  belief  whatsoever  as  to  any  actual  validity  in  the 
realistic  doctrine  of  Atonement,  held  according  to  the  mode  of 
orthodox  Christians; — you  say  that  the  idea  of  Substituted 
merit  and  Vicarious  suffering  is  utterly  alien  to  your  own 
moral  feeling ;  that  your  Conscience  rejects  it,  and  owns  nothing 
which  corresponds  in  any  way  to  any  sense  of  need  for  it.  You 
say  that,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  are  you  from  feeling  any 
need  of  extraneous  Atonement  for  the  short-comings  in  respect 
of  Duty,  of  which  nevertheless  you  are  continuaUy  so  deeply 
and  regretfully  conscious  in  yourself,  that  you  have  not  actually 
the  sUghtest  impulse  towards  requiring  that  any  portion  of  the 
suffering  to  result  from  such  dereliction  of  Duty,  should  be 
liiled  off  from  you  in  any  such  manner. — But  let  me  make  the 
follo^^ing  suggestion,  and  earnestly  appeal  to  you  whether  it 
has  not  the  force  that  really  meets  the  whole  of  such  case  as 
this  of  objection .  If  you  feel  bo  need  for  Atonement  on  your  own 
behalf,  is  it  not  indeed  precisely  because  you  are  convinced 
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that,  in  the  way  that  yoa  are  thinking  of  it,  any  retribntion 
destined  to  fall  npon  you  for  your  personal  offences,  wiU  be  of 
the  remedial  kind  that  if  not  endured  personally  would  leave  to 
yon  no  means  of  overcoming  the  evil  tendencies  in  yourself  which 
you  deplore,  and  that  accordingly  compels  you,  in  your  best 
judgment,  even  to  desire  the  infliction  of  the  just  penalty?  I 
ask  you,  however,  if  there  is  not,  nevertheless,  another  way  of 
thinking  of  Atonement,  in  which  you  yourself  will  be  ready, 
beyond  every  other  kind  of  thinker,  to  own  abundantly  the 
very  need  which  here  you  disclaim!  There  is  a  sort  of  evil, 
and  of  moral  evil  too,  in  the  world,  which  your  personal  cor- 
rection has  nothing  to  do  with.  You  yourself  groan  under  it ; 
and  do  so  much  more  than  the  mass  of  Christian  believers, — 
just  from  your  having  this  assured  feeling,  which  has  no  part 
within  their  view  of  Atonement,  of  how  neither  effort  nor 
suffering  of  your  own,  or  of  any  other  being  whatever,  is  of 
any  avail  towards  it.  You,  I  say,  much  more  than  they,  tra- 
vail in  your  soul,  and  heart  of  hearts,  over  the  weary  problem 
of  natural  human  life,  which,  ever  existing  as  I  have  been 
insisting  that  it  has  done  to  the  troubled  thought  of  man  as 
long  as  he  has  been  man,  is  unfolding  to  you  now  only  fresh 
difficulties  the  more  you  vex  your  spirit  over  it.  Here  is  it 
then,  I  say,  that  even  you  yourself  do  indeed  most  deeply  feel 
the  need  of  Atonement.  Tell  me,  if  in  the  moments  when 
blank  Scepticism  as  to  God*s  goodness  falls  upon  you, — as  fall 
it  mustf  when  the  repeated  frustration  of  your  philanthropic 
exertions,  inevitable  to  occur,  cannot  help  but  lead  you  to 
demur  against  the  character  of  Him  who  was  the  Ordaiuer 
of  such  a  plan : — ^tell  me,  I  say,  if  at  such  moments  you  do  not 
indeed  own  to  such  need:  crying  out  from  the  depths  of  your 
generous  despondency,  with  the  intensest  urgency  of  desire,  for 
that  which  may  sot  you  in  truth  at  one  with  God's  Provi- 
dence,— for  the  healing  Word  that  may  in  very  reality  Recon- 
cile you  with  His  ways! What  then  but  a  common  need, 

!;ftor  all,  for  the  very  same  kind  of  obviating  of  difficulty,  in 
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no  other  way  io  be  obyiated,  that  Christians  felt  as  to  their 
personal  contentedness,  is  indeed  this  which  yon  yonrselves 
feel  thus  in  regard  to  your  on-personal  contentedness  ? — 
while,  if  I  am  right,  so  even  complete  is  the  community  of  the 
experience,  that  neither,  when  we  seek  for  it,  is  this  un-per- 
sonal  obviation  any  more  actually  wanting  to  m,  than  their 
personal  obviation  was  to  them.  Such  healing  Word  as  that 
which  you  require, — for  this,  as  you  perceive,  is  what  I  would 
now  urge  upon  you, — does  in  fact,  according  to  my  belief, 
come  with  the  system  of  principle  that  I  am  advocating.  Listen 
to  me,  therefore,  and  judge,  I  entreat  you,  whether  you  cannot 
find  it  to  do  so. 

According  to  my  principle,  the  very  fact  of  the  mode  of 
Providential  dispensation  which  will  and  must  convey  to  you 
such  disheartening  impression  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Fatherli- 
ness  of  its  Disposer,  is  that  which  causes  you  to  be  the  beings 
you  are,  whoso  moral  sense  gives  you  the  means  of  receiving 
such  impression.  Except  for  this  dispensation,  not  only  would 
there,  manifestly,  be  no  occasion  for  any  exertion  of  philan- 
thropic energy  on  your  part,  but  also,  by  the  clearest  inference, 
no  possibility  of  any  existence  of  philanthropic  energy  within 
you.  And  this  being  so,  is  not  immediately  the  true  sense  of 
Divine  Fatherlincss,  in  its  best  sense,  restored? — ^Not  the  literal 
sense; — not  the  sense  which  involved  us  in  the  theological 
dilemma  as  to  the  "would"  and  the  "could*'  of  Divine  pre- 
vention of  evil,  which  left  with  us  for  ever  the  unanswered 
discontent  belonging  to  our  inevitable  moral  protest,  "  If  God 
could  have  prevented  all  this  su£fering  in  the  world,  while  He 
yet  did  not,  nothing  can  make  us  count  him  as  a  real  Father  to 
us!*' — but  the  symbolical  sense:  involved  in  the  multitude  of 
abstract  considerations,  a  comprehensive  regard  to  which,  in 
proportion  as  we  become  able  to  carry  it  out,  dt^es  bring  back 
the  general,  though  not  the  particular  and  personal  feeling  of 
Superintending  Paternity : — and  yet  still  a  feeling  that  is  so  far 
personal  as  this,  that  we  may  perfectly  so  accommodate  our 
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fonner  theological  notion  to  oar  present  ratiomd  one,  as  to  say  to 
onrselves,  with  simplest  concreteness  of  expression,  **  We  see 
that  what  God  would  have  in  the  matter,  was  that  we  shonld 
consciously  set  ourselves  to  try,  as  we  are  trying,  to  be  ourselves 
the  means  of  effecting  as  much  as  is  at  present  possible  and 
desirable  to  be  effected,  of  the  removing  of  this  same  problema- 
tical inequality." — The  name  of  God,  upon  my  scheme,  you 
remember,  means  the  very  constitution  of  things  itself:  — 
the  really  unchangeable,  though  infinitely  variously  operating 
Order  of  things,  to  which,  as  soon  as  ever,  under  new  emer- 
gencies, our  own  powers  become  harmoniously  adapted,  the 
sense  of  beneficence  in  it  must  return.  And  the  means  of 
the  harmony  in  this  present  case, — the  means  which  form  the 
true  Mediation  of  Reconciliation, — are  simply  this:  that  we 
ourselves  learn  to  be  the  Vicarious  Substitutes,  who,  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  see  an  undue  share  of  human  suffering 
undeservedly  borne  by  the  less- than -ourselves  circumstantially- 
fiftvoured  of  our  fellow-beings,  may  therein  know  ourselves  to 
be  willed  by  God  to  take  it  voluntarily  upon  our  own  endur- 
ance : — one  part  of  mankind  thus  becoming  active  Mediators  to 
the  rest,  while,  in  order  still  to  preserve  the  general  balance, 
the  latter  have  in  the  very  same  transaction  the  means  of 
counter-privil^e,  in  serving  as  they  may,  to  their  very  relievers, 
in  the  character  of  passive  Mediators. 

But  does  not  this  strike  you? — the  work  that  hitherto  has 
appeared  the  work  of  beneficence  has,  by  this  present  attribu- 
tion to  it  of  the  character  of  rationalized  Vicarious  Substitution, 
become  altogether  of  the  Providentially-im/>o^  sort  which 
reaUy  takes  all  the  hitherto  credited  voluntariness  in  fact  quite 
out  of  it.  And  this,  accordingly,  I  ask  you  to  observe  carefuUy, 
is  precisely  the  mode  of  moral  cultivation  which,  I  am  urging, 
has  been  in  force  all  along,  as  to  human  nature  in  general, — 
creating,  namely,  as  I  assert,  the  sense  of  Duty.  But  much 
Biill  remains  wanting,  it  is  true,  to  enable  us  to  draw  out  to 
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onrselves  tho  actual  nature  of  the  moral  change  thus  effected. 
Let  ns  take  in  some  farther  considerations  which  may  render 
our  idea  of  it  somewhat  more  definite. 

The  broad  matter  of  improvement  that  I  assert  in  this 
present  mode  of  treating  the  natural  inequality  over  the  crudely- 
Christian  mode,  bear  in  mind,  is  always  this,  that  the  clearing 
away  of  supposed  room  for  benefit  through  placation  of  a 
Tyrannical  Autocrat,  lays  open  the  course  for  the  proper  action 
of  the  so-to-speak  mental  struggle  of  man  with  Providence  in 
the  case,  which  brings  out  the  real  strength  of  the  power  of 
Moral  Contention  in  man : — seeing  that,  ip  accordance  with  the 
ruling  paradoxicalness  of  the  case,  it  is,  in  truth,  only  when  all 
action  .of  will  seems  to  be  excluded  from  the  matter,  that  man 
does  and  can  become  a  wUlhiff  agent  in  the  matter.  But  the 
excluding  of  the  idea  of  a  Tvrannical  Governing  Will,  and 
the  inducing  of  the  consciousness,  in  the  place  of  it,  of  a  wil- 
ling action  in  Self,  was  a  work  that  I  think  we  must  see  was 
brought  about  onhf  through  the  progressive  perception  as  to  the 
nature  of  spiritual  Punishment :  in  that,  being  also  involved, 
remember,  the  growing  notion  of  Sin.  As  long  as  men  con- 
ceived the  ills  afflicting  them  to  be  mere  signs  of  Autocratical 
displeasure,  there  was  clearly  no  beginning  whatever  of  con- 
sciousness of  Sin  within  them; — ^nor  even,  as  Paul  so  truly 
says,  the  acUudity  of  Sin,  which  could  not  he  Sin,  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  a  law  of  righteousness  to  make  it  Sin.  All  that 
was  present  to  their  thought  was,  as  I  have  said,  to  seize  upon 
the  meims  first  at  hand  to  shake  off  the  immediate  sensation  of 
the  ills.  And  let  us  consider  this : — if  the  means  not  first  at 
hand,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  means  latest  of  all  at  hand, 
however  the  only  effectual  means,  were  those  that  lay  at  the 
beginning  as  yet  all  undeveloped  within  the  being  of  Self, — 
why,  this  is  but  according  to  the  whole  analogy  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  sphere  of  pure  Intellect,  is  it  not  notorious  that 
the  power  of  Introspection  is  the  last  to  be  realized ; — ^why  should 
the  case  be  different  in  the  sphere  of  moral  enlightenment  I 
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Man's  Thought, — developed  first  out  of  gross  sensation  by 
bemg  drawn  forth,  out  of  the  latter,  throngh  the  means  of 
a£fectiYe  passions, — ^requires  to  be  drawn  forth  to  an  extent 
of  the  highest  degree  of  abstractnoss,  before  he  is  enabled  by 
it  to  look  downwards  into  his  own  inner  self; — and  so  also  is  it 
evident,  must  Moral  Feeling  be  likewise  drawn  out  and  consi- 
derably elevated  above  the  dread  of  immediate  personal  suf- 
fering, before  it  is  enabled  to  see  the  moral  cause  of  suffering, 
which  on  its  part  also,  is  latent  within  those  self-recesses.  And 
this  attended  to,  we  see,  in  fact,  the  very  working  of  the  sense 
of  Sin.  The  power  to  look  within,  which  makes  the  moral 
nature  in  us  what  it  is,  is  that  which,  I  say,  nothing  but  the 
urgency  of  spiritual  pain  could  ever  have  driven  men  to; — 
while  that  it  has  in  fact  driven  them  to  it,  is  too  manifest  to 
be  deniable. 

Let  us  however  notice  specially  to  ourselves  the  peculiar 
obduracy  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  matter,  that  had  to  be  broken 
through,  before  this  inner  perception  became  accessible ; — and 

let  us  note  the  manner  of  the  breaking  through. This  latter, 

consisting,  namely,  in  the  gradually- working  effect  of  the  Chris- 
tian idealization,  has  thus  far,  observe,  been  the  following: — 
Men  having  begun  with  the  impression  of  all  evil's  being  an 
outward  and  arbitrary  infliction,  it  is  plain,  in  the  first  place, 
how  the  conceiving  of  the  Ideal  Infiictor  now  in  the  new  mode 
of  a  Vicarious  Remover  of  the  matter  of  infliction,  could  not 
help  being  that  which  infused  into  the  impression  the  sense 
of  sympathy  regarding  the  undertaking  of  such  office : — and  of 
sympathy  whose  bearing,  it  is  also  plain,  would  be  of  the  same 
two-fold  character  that  is  implied  in  the  figure  by  the  two-fold 
nature  of  Christ.  That  is,  it  must  lead,  as  we  have  been 
seeing,  primarily,  to  an  abstract  sort  of  love,  (which  however 
was  not  properly  love,  but  merely  the  selfish  beginning  of  love, 
which  instinctively  attaches  beings  to  whatever  other  beings 
personally  benefit  them,)  entertained  towards  the  softened 
Autocrat  of  human  lot ; — and  secondarily,  to  the  philanthropic 
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love  of  fellow-partakers  of  the  lot.  But  lot  us  now  bethink 
ourselves  of  this: — love  that  was  thus  directed  outwardly  of 
Self,  could  not  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  attended  by 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  amount  .of  love  hitherto 
reserved  inwardly /or  Self; — while,  moreover,  the  nature  of  the 
express  circumstance  belonging  to  the  setting-up  of  the  new 
Ideal  to  be  loved,  was  that  it  came  not  gradually,  but  in  the 
way  of  super-eminent  crisis.  Take  these  two  considerations 
together,  I  say,  and  reflect,  I  ask  you,  if  it  is  not  thus  rendered 
at  once  inteUigible  how,  under  the  naturally  over- strained  vio- 
lence of  the  immediate  consequence,  there  viitst  have  become 
engendered  that  temporary  phase  of  consciousness,  with  which 
ecclesiastical  history  has  made  us  so  familiar  as  the  charac- 
teristically Christian  sense  of  Sin?  It  was  the  rousing  in 
human  feeling  of  what  we  must  count  as  a  momentary  enthu- 
siasin  of  self -depression ; — and  out  of  such  enthusiasm  the 
doctrinal  fruit  was  the  result  that  appears  perfectly  explicable. 
Nay,  the  very  violence  of  the  contrast  thus  effected,  between 
the  overwhelming  force  of  egotistic  confidence  previously  to  the 
doctrinal  birth  of  idea,  and  the  eager  self-humiliation  after  it, 
is  itself  the  true  indication  of  the  real  gradualness  remaining 
in  regard  to  the  transition; — since  the  progress  of  the  now 
exaggonited  feeling  into  its  hereafter-to-be  obtained  character, 
of  the  just  sense  of  personal  demerit  implied  in  the  fact  of  a 
developed  Conscience,  was  manifestly  Md  back  as  long  as  the 
utter  dependence  upon  the  ideally-conceived  Divine  help  in  the 
case  maintained  itself.  As  long  as  the  mollification  of  Deity 
remained  all  that  seemed  to  be  required,  that  only  of  necessity 
would  be  attended  to ;  and  from  this  could  not  but  follow  the 
effort  to  look  at  Self  in  the  way  that  God  was  supposed  to 
look:  which  hence  gave, — may  I  not  say? — such  vulgarity 
to  the  complimentary  sympathy  offered  to  Deity.  God,  it  was 
imagined,  was  offended  with  men  because  they  were  not  like 
Himself  1  It  was  because  they  had  bodies j  and  attendant  <*  lusts 
of  the  flesh",  ihat  they  were  objects  of  wrath  to  Him! — this 
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being  already  so  yiyidlj  drawn  out  as  the  material  point  of  the 
case,  let  as  remember,  in  the  original  myth  upon  the  subject, 
where  the  human  beings  were  condemned  as  under  the  sym- 
bolic cause  of  being  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  eating 
an  apple.  Those  who  were  so  base  in  their  want  of  self-control 
over  sensual  appetite,  were  yet  presuming  enough  to  aspire  at 
being  "  like  one  of  oursekes:*' — it  was  thus  that  Deity  was 
thought  of  as  complaining; — while  the  individual  worshipper 
who  did  so  think  of  Deity,  may  in  his  turn  be  imagined  by  us 
as  pouring  forth  his  intended  flattery  to  Deity  (flattery  in  taking 
His  part  in  the  matter!)  in  some  such  sort  of  obsequious  con- 
ference as  this: — ''  Thou  art  absolutely  in  the  right;  man  was 
utterly  to  be  condemned ;  no  wonder  it  was  odious  to  thee  to 
look  upon  conduct  and  upon  beings  so  unbearably  inferior  to 
thine  own  perfection ;  the  only  surprise  is  that  thou  didst  not 
at  once  crush  them  altogether  out  of  existence ; — the  only  part  of 
man,  at  all  events,  that  may  be  thought  of  as  having  deserved 
to  survive,  is  that  which  had  a  capability,  by  whatever  means, 
of  being  reduced  into  perfect  self-subjection  to  thee :  that  is, 
his  soul ;  his  body — that,  we  acknowledge,  is  altogether  worthy 
of  destruction.*' — ^And,  in  accordance  with  such  equally  slavish 
and  presumptuous  tone  of  feeling,  the  practical  worship  resulting 
could  only  be  likewise  the  corresponding  aim :  to  second  God's 
indignation,  namely,  by  combining  with  Him  in  as  far  as  pos- 
sible casting  off  all  that  pertained  to  this  contemned  condition 
of  present  existence. 

A  soul,  ashamed  of  the  body  that  God  has  given  to  it  I — 
Can  there  really  be  in  any  way  imagined  impiety  that  goes  to  a 

greater  depth  than  this  ? But,  nevertheless,  this  outer  crust 

of  gross  mistake,  as  I  have  called  it,  was  that  which  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  intervene  to  be  broken  through.  This  obsequious 
self-surrender  to  God's  supposed  view  of  the  matter,  was  in  fact 
an  actual  beginning  of  the  mode  of  abstract  self-contemplation, 
which  should  have  to  be  in  the  end  the  means  of  furnishing  to  man 
his  rightful  moral  sense.    The  mountain  heap  of  egoism,  natural 
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to  his  pre-religions  condition,  although  still  preserved  mainly 
entire,  has  by  this  received  the  new  acyostment  which  forms  at 
all  events  the  preparation  for  its  final  reduction  into  desirable 
proportion.  Man, — we  may  express  it, — ^through  this  supposed 
entering  into  God*s  feeling  respecting  himself,  has  come  thus 
far  towards  the  power  of  making  a  just  judgment  respecting 
himself: — beginning  by  throwing  all  blame  that  was  the  fancied 
cause  of  God's  displeasure  upon  ancestors,  he  has  come  to  own, 
as  a  sort  of  compromise  to  his  egoism, — "Very  well,  then  we 
will  uU, — the  entire  brotherhood  of  us, — be  acknowledged  to 
blame!" — a  very  much  easier  matter  to  acknowledge,  (I  appeal 
to  every  one  if  it  is  not !)  than  to  own  specially  oneself  to  blame ! 
For  that  this  is  the  purport  beyond  which  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  Sin  has  no  power  of  carrying  the  moral  effect,  I  think< 
is  sufficiently  evident.  The  supposed  discovery  that  it  was  the 
bodies  of  men,  with  their  fleshly  consequences,  that  were  the 
matter  of  Divine  offence,  was  one  altogether  and  naturally  con- 
sistent with  the  recognition  of  the  entirety  of  mankind,  as  an 
entirety,  being  held  displeasing  to  God ;  but  so  also,  as  long  as 
this  mere  entirety  of  consideration  seemed  all  that  was  needed, — 
as  the  fact  of  men  being  held  in  common  under  the  represen- 
tation of  Christ,  implied  that  it  did, — no  farther  discrimination 
as  to  such  source  of  displeasure  was  natural.  Religious  im- 
provement, as  thought  of  under  this  representation,  could  only 
be  the  getting  rid,  as  much  as  might  be,  of  the  effect  of  living 
under  the  universal  condition  of  ha\ing  the  encumbrance  of  the 

Divinely-hated  bodies. And  yet  exaggeration,  as  such,  is 

the  onlif  fault,  even  here.  If  at  first  it  seemed  that  the  proper 
work  of  religion  was  to  enable  us  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the 
effect  of  having  bodies,  the  true  effect  of  the  truest  religion  is 
always  to  enable  us  to  control  such  effect.  And  the  accom- 
panying sign  of  this  truth  of  its  office,  is  accordingly  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Self- Hatred  imagined  to  be  imposed  by  Christian 
Love  of  God,  in  this  way :  the  beginning  enthusiasm  of  ascetism 
which  made  the  gross  division  as  to  objeets  of  moral  liking  and 
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disliking  which  consisted  in  their  being  bodily  or  not-bodily, 
had  to  end  in  the  finding  that  actually  the  least  deserving  of 
moral  hatred  amongst  human  defects  are  those  which  are  cor- 
poreal : — that  moral  hatred,  as  really  hatred,  needs  to  reserve 
itself  for  defects  un-corporeal ;  while,  for  defects  corporeal,  the 
feeling  required  is  simply  the  degree  of  religious  care  employed 
in  directing  bodily  instincts,  which  in  fact  ecclesiastical  (or 
strictest)  Christianity  has  showed  its  inadequacy  by  always 
ignoring. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  my  two-fold  conclusion  respecting  the 
moral  efficiency  of  Christianity  is  this:  that  while  the  notion 
of  Vicarious  Satisfaction,  as  a  general  one,  was  that  without 
which  true  moral  feeling  could  have  no  beginning ;  yet  as  long 
as  the  notion  remained  a  merely  general  one,  none  of  the  par- 
ticular or  individual  effect  which  proper  morality  requires  the 
character  of  it  to  be,  could  in  the  nature  of  things  take  place, — 
although  the  general  effect  still  was  essentially  working  onwards 
towards  the  particular.  Here,  however,  I  find  myself  bcmg  led 
to  the  matter  which  would  carry  me  beyond  the  subject  I  have 
allotted  to  the  present  section.  The  seeking  out  of  the  clement 
which,  although  having  its  own  root  (altogether  involved  with 
that  of  the  present  matter,)  within  Christianity,  nevertheless  in 
bringing  this  notion  of  Vicarious  Satisfaction  to  its  requisite 
completeness,  could  only  do  so,  manifestly,  in  destruction  of 
Christianity, — that  is,  by  the  thorough  abstraction  from  it  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christian  imagery, — has  to  be  considered,  as 
the  finishing  matter  of  our  analysis,  in  the  following  section. 
Here,  therefore,  let  us  for  the  present  arrest  our  thought ;  while 
we  mark  the  important  station  of  conception  we  have  now  arrived 
at.  We  have  in  fact  just  reached,  and  only  just  reached,  the 
peculiar  stage  in  the  progress  of  human  feeling,  which  is  made 
such  by  the  actual  birth  of  the  idea  which  is  the  one  of  real 
importance  to  us : — I  mean,  of  the  idea  of  Sin,  as  no  longer 
held  under  its  originally  concrete  investiture,  but  as  the  purely 
abstract  idea,  that  the  being  taken  as  a  properly  personal 
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admission  makes  it. The  abstractness,  remember,  came  with 

the  intellectual  power,  only  jnst  attained  to,  of  looking  down 
into  Self  from  an  objective  station ;  the  personality  of  admission 
of  Sin  comes  only  with  the  moral  disposition,  just  ripened  to 
the  sufficient  degree,  to  confess  to  Self  that  Self  really  is  a 

possibly  just  object  of  God*s  displeasure. ^And  as  to  this 

latter  branch  of  the  matter,  let  the  following,  moreover,  be  con- 
sidered:— although  the  idea  of  **  God's  displeasure*'  is  really, 
in  a  literal  sense,  as  thoroughly  inapplicable,  in  fact,  now  when 
applied  to  internal  defect,  as  even  it  was  when  applied  to  bodily 
defect, — nay,  is  upon  the  present  scheme  even  the  very  same 
thing,  seeing  that  the  latter  stands  as  the  actual  cause  of  the 
former, — yet,  as  a  figure,  it  points  to  a  truth  the  keeping  in 
sight  of  which  is  of  a  value  not  to  be  over  estimated.  To  say 
that  *'  God  hates  mental  defect'',  and  moreover,  as  we  figura- 
tively may,  that  <<  He  hates  mental  defect  so  much  more  than 
bodily  defect,  that  His  hatred  may  be  said  to  be  exclusively 
confined  to  the  former", — true  as  it  is,  that  the  phraseology 
remains  but  upon  a  par  with  the  now  scientifically  discarded 
one,  of  "Nature's  abhorring  a  vacuum", — ^nevertheless  pre- 
scr\'es  in  view  to  us  the  prime  truth  of  all  others,  that  lower 
condition  is  uniformly  that  which  is  rejected  by  Nature  in  &vour 
of  higher  condition ;  and  this,  when  appUed  to  the  department  of 
moral  progress,  means  in  consequence  the  feeling  of  disgust, — 
attributed  indeed  to  God,  but  stiU  actually  occurring  in  Self, — 
entertained  towards  moral  condition  found  inadequate  to  moral 
content :  aiding  therefore  aspiration  towards  condition  that  may 

be  found  less  inadequate. Does  not  this,  then,  bring  before  us 

the  superlative  import  contained  in  the  arriving  of  human  nature 
at  the  capability  of  the  personal  admission  of  Sin  in  question ! 
Aspiration  towards  higher  condition,  while  present  every  where 
as  acting  in  general  mode,  had,  without  the  special  disgust 
caused  by  this  special  admission,  nothing  whatever  to  guide  it 
in  a  direction  that  should  be  a  moral  direction.  Previously  to 
the  inner  sense  of  Sin,  human  beings,  it  is  evident,  must  have 

BB 
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wasted  all  onward  energy  in  the  manner  that  had  no  moral 
direction  to  it, — precisely  being  difiiised  hither  and  thither  in 
directions  which  moral  effort  had  nothing  to  do  with.  The 
merely  incipient  moral  sense,  in  lying  as  it  did  under  the  nnsnr- 
monnted  oppression  of  its  snperincumbent  ^oism,  oozed  itself 
away,  as  we  have  seen,  in  nothing  but  the  Tagaely  pitiful  seek- 
ing of  what  there  was  that  might  be  complained  of; — ^nay,  had 
its  seeking,  even  of  such  sort,  expressly  withheld  by  its  egoism 
from  quarters  where,  if  anything  justly  deserving  of  complaint 
was  found,  control  over  the  matter  of  complaint  might  be  exer- 
cised. But  the  personal  admission  in  regard  to  Sin,  came,  I 
repeat,  with  this  effect : — it  was  the  cmmng  of  human  attention 
to  be  browjht  to  hear  upon  the  very  spot  where  solely  for  moral 
purposes  it  was  required  to  bear.  Conscience,  let  us  define  it, 
is  the  concentration  of  all  the  wandering  expenditure  of  moral 
force,  upon  henceforth  exactly  the  sphere  which  God  has  given 
to  us  to  be  of  right  under  our  own  control. ^But  this  defi- 
nition, let  us  note,  sufficingly  also  strikes  the  reason  why  the 
function  of  Christianity  here  came,  as  just  asserted  that  it  did, 
to  its  natural  end.  And  that  is,  the  following  evident  one : — 
as  long  as  the  improving  influence  upon  human  nature  remained 
onder  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the  individually-personified 
Christ,  the  attachment  of  loving  gratitude  towards  such  imagined 
being  was  that  which  of  necessity  prevented  the  concentration 
of  attention  taking  place  where  it  was  required  to  take  place. 
Attention  was  expressly  concentrated  upon  the  merely  un-prac- 
tical  generalization  of  the  matter;  while,  as  yet,  the  only 
furtherance  towards  the  obtaining  of  the  requisite  individualized 
effect,  was  in  {act  that  same  contradictory  element  ( — not  yet 
taken  up  into  the  matter  so  as  to  be  itself  a  proper  constituent 
portion  of  religion, — )  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  left  the 
appropriating  of  the  substituted  merit  proffered  by  Christ  still 
a  matter  that  was  open  to  individual  effort.  The  need  of  per- 
sonal Faith  in  Christ,  to  secure  a  penK>nal  share  to  Self  out  of 
the  universal  benefit,  thus  regarded,  does  indeed  manifestly 
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show  itself  as  precisely  the  individualizing  inflnenee,  which 
when  duly  carried  oat,  could  not  help  but  lead  onward  human 
attention  to  that  work  of  internal  self-control,  which  once  being 
properly  set  on  foot,  the  concrete  generalization  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  lose  its  concretoness,  and  become  the  merely 
abstract  guiding  principle  which  we  know  all  other  moral 
generalizations  to  be  rightly  to  us. 

The  death  of  personal  faith  in  a  personal  Christ,  I  thus 
make  out,  is  that  which,  in  the  natural  estimation  of  the  matter, 
is  coincident  with  the  birth  of  the  first  properly  personal,  and 
therefore  first  true  sense  of  Sin ; — ^the  true  sense  of  Sin  being 
moreover  to  me,  fully  as  much  as  to  Christians — nay,  I  protest, 
very  much  more  so, — the  indispensable  condition  for  a  human 
Morality  that  shall  have  any  right  to  call  itself  a  tnta  Morality ! 
Within  this  view  of  the  matter, — let  me  say, — ^there  is  an  im- 
portance so  great  to  me,  that,  anxious  as  I  am  to  express  it,  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  do  it  with  sufficient  force.  Certainly,  in 
no  other  part  of  my  own  plan  of  thought,  do  I  find  so  vividly 
pourtrayed  to  myself  the  parallelism  of  my  actual  feeling  with 
that  of  the  orthodox,  as  I  do  here : — in  sharing,  namely,  as  I 
do,  with  them  the  repugnance  of  deepest  sort  that  I  am  capaUe 
of,  towards  that  element  of  materialistic  Positivism,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  abolishing  of  this  heretofore  theological  notion,  as 
one  which  therefore  has  become  no  longer  a  necessary  one  to 
us.  To  me,  the  ripening  of  the  recognition  of  Sin  into  a 
character  that  is  not  only  a  true,  but  a  distinctive  character, 
is  the  fruit  of  Christianity  so  precious,  that  it  is  in  itself  the 
perfect  justification  of  the  existence  of  Christianity !  It  is  that 
which  I  can  only  describe  as  I  have  just  described  it :  as  forming 
upon  this  its  arrival  into  human  consciousness,  now  efiected  by 
Christianity,  the  actual  rise  into  our  mental  constitution  of  a 
7iew  sense: — a  new  sense,  observe^  which  is  to  the  Moral  nature 
of  man  exactly  what  the  sense  of  physical  Pain  was  to  his 
corporeal  nature,  and  what  the  sense  of  spiritual  Pain,  or  Fear, 
was  to  his  general  spiritual  nature ;  and  that  is,  ihs  esaeniial 
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condition  of  lAfe  to  sach  nature.  As  the  doctrinal  portion  of 
Ohristianitj  gave  for  its  result  the  generalized  mode  of  hanum 
feeling,  named  Philanthropy,  which  I  have  already  claimed  in 
the  same  manner,  as  a  new  sense  to  those  whose  particular 
limitations  of  feeling  were  by  it  entirely  swept  away; — so  I 
find  that  the  deeper  and  more  properly  moral  portion  of  Chris- 
tianity now  being  considered,  afibrds  a  moral  generalization 
that  as  such,  and  only  as  such,  entirely  carries  out  and  specially 
vivifies  the  first  preparatory  generalization.  The  capacity  for 
loving  all  human  beings,  as  merely  of  loving  them,  is,  in  a 
properly  moral  sense,  nothing  more  than  the  preparation  for 
the  capacity  of  acting  for,  and  sufiering  on  behalf  of,  that  same 
all  of  mankind;  and — while  the  first  of  these  Ghristianly- 
enforced  duties  will  be,  I  believe,  borne  out  as  such  by  the 
matter  of  the  next  section:  I  mean  the  duty  of  acting  for  men, 
and  for  all  of  them,  who  are  other  than  ourselves, — the  duty 
of  suffering  for  them  is  the  already  obvious  fruit,  and  obviously 
main  contents,  of  moral  sort,  of  Christianity.  But  has  it  not 
become  proved  to  us  how  the  power  of  tcill  so  to  sufier,  in  the 
spiritual  manner  of  which  alone  it  is  here  the  question,  depends 
upon  the  suppression  of  egoism  which,  combined  with  other 
effiscts  of  refining  constitution,  u  precisely  the  attaining  of  the 
sensitiveness  which  does  amount  to  the  fact  of  lying  under  per- 
petual liability  to  the  undergoing  of  the  pain  of  being  conscious 
of  Sin?  This  liability  conveys  to  us  first  the  possibility  of  the 
consciousness  of  due  obligation,  as  general  obligation,  fulfilled, 
which  we  know  ordinarily  under  the  phrase  of  the  possession — 
the  general  possession — of  a  Good  Conscience: — of  a  good 
Conscience,  as  apart  from  the  consciousness  of  well-doing  in 
particular  acts.  Sense  as  to  Sin,  as  a  general  sense,  is,  I  say, 
the  peculiar  perception  within  us,  which,  if  it  could  be  extin- 
guished, we  should  lose  the  sentient  generalization^  so  to  speak, 
without  which  the  sense  of  Duty,  even  on  the  merely  human 
side  of  it,  would  be  deprived  of  all  that  gives  to  it  its  lawful 
ftuthorizationy  and  therein  its  proper  strength  and  dignity. 
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I  say,  '*  on  the  merely  human  side  of  it  ** ;  for  here  is  the 
cause  of  separation  from  Positivism,  to  this  present  scheme  of 
what  I  have  called  Coniparativigm,  which 'has  now  come  to  its 
capability  of  being  expressed  to  its  fall  depth  as  such: — the 
cause  for  such  separation,  namely,  that  occurs  to  me  in  the 
necessity  which  I  find  everywhere,  of  making  distinctive  recog- 
nition of  two  entire  classes  of  conceptions  upon  every  several 
matter  capable  of  general  thought.  I  began,  in  my  Introduction, 
by  setting  apart  from  one  another,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the 
''  contrary  aspects  "  under  which  all  such  subjects  of  necessity 
present  themselves  to  our  Intellect,  thence  showing  two  distinc- 
tive modes  to  our  Intellect,  of  which  one,  and  the  more  habitual, 
(the  subjective,)  is  that  which  lies  much  closer  in  alliance  with 
Feeling  than  the  mode  of  purer  Intellect ; — ^but  now,  in  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  central  matter  of  Christianity  before 
me,  I  have  been  obliged,  farther,  to  have  recourse  to  the  believed 
ultimate  fact  in  human  constitution,  which  appears  to  me  capable 
of  accounting,  as  its  Jitial  result,  for  even  that  distinction  in 
intellectual  modes  itself.  I  mean,  the  natural  distribution  of 
all  human  action  whatever  into  what  I  have  called  the  Parental 
and  Fraternal  compartments  of  the  one  General  Struggle  of 
life.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  these,  I  would  say,  is  it  that 
the  Intellect  itself,  when  it  came  to  be  first  formed  in  then- 
developing  human  nature,  fell  into  the  two  modes,  of  which, 
though  both  were  every  where  present,  the  Abstract  mode  was 
the  one  that  came  to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  dispositions 
where  the  Fraternal  conflict  had  the  greater  share;  and  the 
Personal  or  Subjective  mode  came  to  prevail  where  the  Parental 
conflict  was  the  most  influential.  But  so  also  have  I  found, 
that  Feeling  itself,  as  distinguished  from  Intellect,  was  marked 
ofl*  by  the  very  same  means.  And  so,  moreover,  do  I  now 
find  that  Moral  Feeling,  even  within  its  own  special  depart- 
ment, needs  distinction  to  be  made  of  perfectly  identical 
character.  Nowhere^  1  find,  is  there  distinction,  of  the  sort 
that  rational  intelligence  requires,  really  ci^ble  of  being  made, 
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nnless  recognition  is  expressly  admitted,  in  regard  to  it,  of  the 
contrary  aspects  whose  effect  alone  gives  as  the  wherewith  to 
make  comparison.  And  hence  is  it,  accordingly,  that  the  very 
sense  of  Duty  itself,  I  repeat,  is  likewise  that  which,  without 
having  its  generalized  form  borne  perpetually  in  mind,  to 
authorize  its  particular  form,  has  no  real  right  to  the  properly 
rational  character. 

Religion  to  me,  I  have  shown,  is  nothing  else  than  (Gene- 
ralized Feeling, — Feeling  which,  having  crept  upwards  through 
all  its  merely  instinctive  stages,  bursts  forth  at  last  into  the 
crisis  of  ideally  conceiving  itself  in  a  state  of  freedom  from 
personally  selfish  restrictions;  and  as  such,  I  say,  it  affords 
a  sense  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  human  life,  which  needs  per- 
manently to  afford  a  contrasting  comparison  with  the  sense 
which  is  afforded  by  what,  for  distinction's  sake,  I  have  called 
the  worldly  method  of  judging  of  the  same.  Positivism,  how- 
ever, denies  the  right  of  Religion  to  any  such  distinctive  province 
of  its  own ;  such  Religion  as  it  does  acknowledge  is  that  which 
it  expressly  bases  upon  secular  considerations ;  and  by  so  doing, 
I  would  argue,  it  loses  all  true  force  belonging  either  to  the 
one  set  of  considerations  or  the  other!  Sin,  as  the  offence 
against  God  which  theology  called  it,  and  for  which  interpre- 
tation I  maintain  that  I  find  in  Present  Religion  a  true  meaning 
in  succession,  even  after  Past  Christian  Religion  is  entirely 
as  to  its  form  done  away  with, — ^Positivism  casts  aside  as  an 
idea  henceforth  unnecessary,  merging  Sin  altogether  under  the 
ideas  allotted  severally  to  the  terms  either  of  Vice  or  of  Crime; — 
but  this,  I  protest,  is  cutting  off  the  very  source  of  all  that  has 
hitherto  raised  men's  comprehension  as  to  those  latter  terms. 
Vice  and  Crime  are  the  terms  which — to  recur  to  my  own 
expression  just  now, — represent  the  matter  of  wrong- doing 
with  perfect  aptness  *'  upon  the  human  side  of  the  question  : " 
that  is,  as  it  regards  the  particular  ostensible  actions  of  life, 
which  in  pertaining  specially  to  the  struggle  of  men  amongst 
men  in  the  mode  of  individualized  contention,  are,  like  all  other 
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ostcnsiblo  particulars,  as  such,  properly  subject  to  the  mode  of 
judgment  which  makes  estimation  of  their  Utility— of  the  quality, 
that  is,  which  is  known  through  attending  to  the  wing  of 
them : — the  general  qualities  employed  in  the  emotive  struggle 
being  obviously  those  which  in  their  nature  are  judged  of,  Jiot 
as  to  their  use,  but  as  to  their  statical  character  of  instinct ;  and 
which,  by  my  rule,  have  therefore  to  be  thought  of  as  l^ing  rather 
upon  the  '*  natural,  or  divinely-instituted  side  of  the  matter'*, 
than  upon  the  **  human  side  ".  But  the  very  notions  of  Vice 
and  Crime,  according  to  the  very  utility  which  the  principle  of 
Utilitarianism  itself  draws  out  of  them,  I  say,  manifestly  owe 
all  that  utility  to  the  principle  of  separation  from  the  Un-utili- 
tarian  principle  which  is  the  thing  here  contended  for.  For, 
just  as  I  have  been  arguing  that  all  improvement  in  matters 
relating  to  the  Fraternal  or  worldly  sphere  of  conflict,  comes 
universally  from  inter-mixture  with  efiect  of  the  Parental  or 
spiritual  sphere,  as  a  separate  sphere,  so,  I  say,  the  very  cha- 
racter lying  distinctively  upon  the  face  of  these  two  secular 
terms  proves  the  fact.  Is  not  Vice  an  idea  lying  manifestly 
upon  regard  to  higher — or  rather  deeper — considerations  than 
Crime  /  And  if  SO,  ichy  is  it  so,  except  just  from  the  very  inter- 
mixture I  am  8i>eaking  of? — and  farther,  from  the  very  mode  of 
the  inter-mixture  that  I  have  been  insisting  upon?  In  the 
bepuning  state  of  things, — that  is,  while  as  yet  theology  was 
the  same  thmg  as  poUtics,  and  politics  as  theology,  which  I 
accuse  Positivism  of  wrongfully  making  them  now, — there  was 
nothing  as  yet  imagined  of  what  needed  the  term  of  Vice.  The 
idea  of  Crime  reigned  alone ;  and  in  that  solitude  was  accord- 
ingly correspondingly  identical  with  the  idea  of  Sin.  To  ofifond 
the  Patriarch  was  at  once  both  Crime  and  Sin.  But  the  instant 
that,  through  influence  of  the  inter- mingling  conflict,  the  Patri- 
archal Deity  was  separated  from  the  Patriarch,  the  distinction 
began  which  made  reliifious  crime  one  thing,  and  secular  crims 
another  thing.  This  arrangement  was,  however,  merely  thus 
far  carried,  too  emde  to  soffioe  for  long.    Modification  could 
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not  but  come  into  it,  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  Divine  GovenmieBt 
began  to  be  at  all  an  inner  conception ;  and  then  it  was  that  tha 
working  oat  of  the  true  natnre  of  pnnishment  fnmished  foorih 
the  necessity  for  the  generalization,  as  it  may  be  called^  upon 
the  natnre  of  Crime,  which  on  its  secular  side  Vice  is.  The 
idea  of  Vice,  it  may  be  figured, — ^nay,  I  see  no  other  way  of 
figuring  it, — is  the  offspring  of  the  union  between  what  comes 
to  be  parted  off  as  the  due  sense  of  dereliction  in  the  sphere  of 
circumstantial,  and  self-interested  conflict,  under  the  ezclusiTe 
name  of  Crime,  and  what,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  to  be  parted 
off  as  the  properly  religious  sense  of  Sin, — which  of^ring, 
however,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  retains  of  specialty  to  itself 
the  masculine  sex  of  its  political  parent,  in  contra- distinction 

to  that  of  its  religious  parent. Only  allow  this  figure,  and 

does  it  not,  I  ask,  convey  an  intimation  which  explains  the  very 
need  for  the  permanency  of  an  idea  of  Sin,  as  a  true  equivalent 
for  the  by-gone  theological  one,  which  I  am  arguing  for;  so 
as  not  to  leave  the  secular  and  utilitarian  idea  of  Vice  for 
the  sole  measure  of  human  obligation?  The  very  word  of 
obligation,  observe,  has  framed  itself  so  as  to  form  a  standing 
sign  of  the  association  necessary  to  the  thing  it  signifies  with 
Religion. 

In  what,  then, — is  it  asked, — does  this  permanent  equiva- 
lent consist?  Surely,  it  consists,  as  I  have  already  said  that 
it  does,  in  no  one  single  consideration,  but  in  an  entire  set  of 
considerations.  The  finding  out  of  the  true  meaning  of  Sin,  I 
repeat,  is  the  finding  out  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  religious 
side  of  Duty ;  and  this  surely,  in  common  with  the  human  side, 
docs  indeed  belong  to  every  several  portion  out  of  our  entire 
sum  of  life !  To  draw  out  the  portraiture  of  the  peculiar  aspect 
of  Duty,  that  does  seem  to  me  to  be  afforded  by  the  view  of 
Religion  that  I  am  taking,  as  specifically  apart  from  the  Utili- 
tarian view,  (which  I  consider,  however, — do  not,  I  entreat  you, 
forget, — to  be  all  the  time  of  quite  equal  legitimacy  with  it 
upon  its  own  ground,)  forms  in  fact  the  chief  object  that  I 
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propose  for  the  Second  Part  of  this  work. — Still,  the  general 
meaning  is  not  the  less  requisite  here  upon  the  spot; — and 
neither  is  it  wanting.  Sin,  by  its  very  etymology,  directs  ns  at 
once  to  the  precise  matter  that  if  we  have  recognized,  we  have 
at  all  events,  whatever  farther  may  desirably  be  thought  out 
respecting  it,  the  one  characteristic  which  is  the  necessary  one. 
It  is  the  sundering  of  the  subject  of  it  from  that  which  is  its 
legitimate  connexion.  To  the  theological  mode  of  thinking 
such  connexion  was  of  necessity  with  God;  but  do  I  not, — as 
I  assert  I  do, — preserve  the  whole  of  what  is  essentially  of  the 
same  import,  when  I  say,  as  I  do  say,  that  Sin  means  a  volun- 
tary separating  of  himself,  on  the  part  of  any  individual,  from 
that  conscious  alliance  with  the  whole  remainder  of  existence, 
which  he  needs  to  recognize  as  the  entire  source  of  vitality  to 
him  ns  a  conscious  individual?  Any  mode  or  any  degree  of 
such  sundering,  it  is  surely  sufficiently  manifest  in  the  stating, 
can  be  only,  in  accordance  to  such  mode  and  degree,  a  very 
death  to  the  moral  nature ! — And  being  so,  likewise  have  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  equaDy  sufficing  reverse  idea  of  what  is 
the  general  meaning  of  Duty,  which  forms  the  life  of  the  moral 
nature.  Moral  life,  as  a  principle,  is,  that  the  human  individual, 
as  an  individual,  feci  that,  in  harmony  with  universal  being,  as 
imiversal  being  is  in  a  state  uf  growth,  so  he  also  is  a  growing 
Iteing,  Not  to  grow, — not  to  grow  under  whatever  obstacles  to 
growth  Nature  and  Circumstance  may  have  interposed, — is  in 
any  and  ever}'  case  an  offence  against  the  General  Ordering 
of  Nature,  and  therefore,  I  say,  is  undeniably  Sin ; — while  also 
undeniably  is  thus  exhibited  the  quasi-circular  proof,  as  to  the 
absence  of  moral  pursuit  of  Duty  being  equivalent  to  the  death 
of  the  Soul. 

I  say,  the  death  of  the  Soid:  for  here  is  it  that  there  comes 
into  view,  the  natural  and  necessarily-acting  cause  for  the  rising 
up  within  the  human  mind  of  the  spiritual  entity  known  by  ns 
under  this  name : — forming  the  last  and  clenching  consideration 
belonging  to  this  division  of  our  subject.    Vague  to  the  extreme 
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as  the  just  considered  notions  of  general  Sin  and  general  Duty 
are,  yet  I  appeal  to  any  one  whatever  who  has  attended  to  the 
working  of  them,  to  say  whether  they  have  not  the  power  of 
conveying  to  the  mind  that  entertains  them,  expressly  a  more 
stringent  feeling  of  indicidiudism  than  any  other  mental  enter- 
tainment whatever  can  afford.  How  they  work  in  producing  this^ 
is  what  we  shall  have  presently  to  see ;  but  taking  the  effect  as 
yet  only  as  a  general  one,  this,  I  argue,  is  ahready  apparent. 
The  general  sense  as  to  human  conduct,  distributed  thus  Ml 
generally  into  the  mutually-complimentary  senses  of  Sin  and 
I^tity,  gives  to  these  latter  of  necessity  an  individuality  of 
their  own;  and  how  can  that,  being  produced,  do  otherwise 
than  reflect  itself  upon  our  own  sense  of  ourselves  /  The  know- 
ing definitely  what  it  is  that  ideally  has  io  ho  done  by  us, 
and  what  has  nof,  must  and  does,  I  say,  bring  immediate 
limitation  and  immediate  perception  in  regard  to  our  own  dis- 
tinctive moral  personality.  We  cannot  set  up  before  us  the 
idea  of  a  certain  fixed  disposition  of  General  Nature,  to  be  that 
with  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  our  just- stated  definition, 
it  is  Duty  to  be  in  harmony,  and  Sin  to  be  otherwise,  without 
creating  upon  the  spot  the  image  that  the  natural  mode  of 
human  thought  requires,  which  figures  to  us  an  Universal  Soul 
presiding  over  the  outside-of-self  existing  world  of  things ; — and 
the  creating  of  this,  again,  is  but  the  same  thing  as  the  creating 
of  a  personal  Soul  within  ourselves,  which  shall  be  the  thing 
whose  part  it  is  to  correspond  with  the  General  Soul. 


Let  me  then  now  sum  up  the  contents  of  this  section. 

The  whole  of  the  general  conflict  carried  on  by  man  with 
general  Nature,  being  thus  the  seeking  to  arrive  at  a  state  of 
harmony  with  Nature,  what  I  would  describe  as  the  mode  of 
such  effort  that  we  have  now  been  finding,  is  this:  namely, 
thai  the  genend  conflict,  in  being  naturally  separated  into  two 
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particular  sorts  of  general  conflict,  all  the  time  that  it  is  not 
only  the  root  but  moreover  the  maintainor  of  them,  is  nevorthe- 
less  paradoxically  brought  to  its  issue,  in  so  far  as  it  in  any 
case  does  come  to  an  issue,  solely  by  means  of  them; — while  to 
complete  the  paradox,  farther  occurs  this :  namely,  that  they, 
while  they  are  thus  the  sole  means  of  bringing  the  harmony 
about,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  brought  about,  are  nevertheless  in 
themselves  the  incessant  occasion  of  impeding,  or  delaying,  the 
harmony ;  and  thereby  of  presenting  to  man  the  matter  of  the 
entire  amount  of  perplexity  and  vexation  that  belongs  to  him. 

For,  in  the  passive  and  affective  part  of  man,  he  is  dis- 
posed for  nothing  but  to  acquiesce  with  the  work  of  outwardly- 
effected  creation,  or  growth,  going  on  within  him.  His  Religion 
is  the  feeling  that  to  know  God  as  his  Father  is  the  whole  of 
what  will  suffice  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  active  and 
combative  part  of  him  is  compelled  to  break  through  the  pas- 
sivity, by  the  need  providentially  forced  upon  him  through  the 
unequal  adjustment  of  men's  powers  and  possession  of  enjoy- 
ment: requiring  each  man,  as  it  does,  to  strive  against  the 
rival  instincts  of  fellow-claimants  of  enjoyment — figured  by  the 
knowing  of  Self  as  the  object  of  God's  paternal  love, — so  as 
to  prevent  their  concurring  efforts  from  hindering  him  in  his  own 

personal  attainment  of  the  end. ^And  yet  stiU  the  case  is, 

that  for  all  the  existence  of  fellow-beings  constituting  this  actual 

hindrance,  it  is  really  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  end. 

Thus,  accordingly,  arises  the  life-long  need  of  making  arrange- 
ment such  as  shall  be  due  arrantfement  in  regard  to  the  separate 
demands  of  our  nature :  the  religious  demand,  namely,  which 
seeks  peace  with  God;  the  worldly  demand,  which  has  to  be 
met  by  peace  with  fellow-creatures. 

Now,  to  meet  the  latter,  we  have  at  this  present  time  become 
aware  that  the  adequate  correspondent  to  the  at  first  fruitlessly 
desired  alteration  of  the  natural  inequality  of  human  condition, 
(in  so  far  as  any  thing  adequate  is  possible,)  is  the  possession 
of  a  sense  of  Abstract  Justice  within  man  himself:  which  i 
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has  indeed,  by  eicperience,  come  to  ns ;  and,  by  reflection  apoit 
that  experience,  has  so  come  as  the  result  of  the  human  sym- 
pathy gathered  ont  of  Religion.  But  the  original  problem  before- 
man  was  precisely  how  to  work  ont  the  gaining  of  this  sense 
of  Abstract  Justice :  not  only  was  it  the  direction  of  his  own 
conduct  that  was  in  need  for  man  to  effect,  but  the  very  obtain- 
ing of  the  mental  faculty  that  should  direct  it.  And  I  say  again, 
that  this  did  come  only  through  the  due  arrangement  whicb 
man  had  to  institute,  between  the  matters  as  to  which  the  co- 
operation of  fellow-men  was  right  and  desirable,  and  those  as- 
to  which  it  was  simply  obstructive : — such  arrangement  being 
afforded,  and  by  my  scheme  alone  capable  of  being  afforded^ 
by  Religion ;  and  in  the  following  way. 

When  man  first  came  to  the  consciousness  of  uncompre- 
hended  evil  pressing  upon  him,  we  must  remember,  there  was- 
nothing  present  to  him  but  a  blind  endeavour  to  avoid  it, 
or  to  shake  it  off  from  him.  Having  no  thought  of  its  lying 
within  himself,  he  gropingly  inquired,  "what  is  it?"  and 
**  who  brought  it  upon  me?" — in  self- answer  to  which,  having, 
in  not  daring  to  attribute  it  to  God,  laid  it  to  the  account  of 
his  ancestors,  he  thence,  for  his  own  special  relief  from  the 
consequences  of  their  misdeeds,  devised  the  plan  which  was 
this :  namely,  that  God  should  separate  him  from  all  connexion 
with  them,  as  such  connexion  naturally  existed,  by  henceforth 
a  new  birth,  which  should  in  fact  be  tantamount  to  a  death 
of  natural  condition.  But  what  was  the  consequence  of  the 
woddng  of  his  thought  upon  the  device  ? — Not  the  real  sever- 
ance of  such  connexion, — we  may  be  very  sure  of  that! — 
Nature  would  take  good  care  of  that ! — But  it  was  the  bringing 
upon  him  of  a  religious  experience  of  such  peculiarly  crucial 
sort,  as  such,  that  however  desirable  for  the  sake  of  its  final 
result,  it  was  in  its  actual  state  that  which  for  permanent  endur- 
ance was  simply  impossible.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  bringing  of 
his  own  personal  Ego  to  the  pass  of  bearing  upon  itself  the 
brunt  of  the  full  encounter  with  Deity  which  ought  to  have 
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been  shared  by  the  entire  number  of  human  beings!  The 
original  grasp  of  the  idea  of  Deity,  we  have  to  recollect,  had 
been  obtained  solely  through  the  introduction  of  fellow- beings 
into  the  encounter  (see  p.  2()8) ;  and  now,  the  idea  having  been 
gained,  the  seeking  to  exclude  them  from  it,  was  the  means  of 
bringing  down  upon  Self  the  utterly  humiliating  consciousness 
of  unsupported  unworthiness  in  the  presence  of  Deity,  which 
accordingly  made  it  seem  impossible  that  God  ever  andd  be  a 

loving  Father  to  that  Self. Thus,  however,  came  about  the 

rcetification  that  vindicates  the  process:  the  very  humiliation 
(couibiuod  with  helpful  influences,)  put  him  upon  the  striving 
to  rise  out  of  it, — brought  him,  at  the  last,  to  perceive  that 
he  required  to  do  something,  of  his  own  self,  to  lift  himself 
out  of  his  actually  despised  lo^ness  of  condition.  And  this  is 
what  forms  the  notable  reduction  of  his  feeling  into  its  true 
and  rightful  province  of  proper  individualism.  For  thus  comes 
out  the  state  of  the  case  regarding  the  latter  that  seems  the  true 
case : — While,  in  the  matter  of  the  instinctive  pursuit  of  what 
forms  the  common  object  of  desire  to  men,  men  are  indeed  not 
only  naturally  compelled,  but  morally  required,  to  act  in  com- 
mon with  one  another,  this  proves  to  be  not  the  natural  neces- 
sity, and  not  the  moral  requisition,  when  matter  of  opposite 
sort  is  in  question, — that  is,  as  soon  as  there  has  commenced  a 
personally  self-conscious  action ; — since  this  shows  to  be  what 
in  its  nature  enforces  that  they  act  ajxtrt  from  one  another. 
Linked  together,  I  would  say,  indissolubly  as  men  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  in  their  privileges^  yet  as  soon  as  the  matter  comes 
to  be  that  of  their  responsibilities,  they  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
disjoined  from  one  another,  and  each  man  of  them  made  to 
stand  singly  by  and  for  himself. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  is  thus,  observe  how  exactly, 
reversed !  It  was  the  consequence  of  its  mode  of  arrangement, 
that  the  responsibilittj  of  the  case  came  to  be  that  which  was 
prevailingly  felt  as  the  peculiar  matter  of  experience  in  common, 
while  the  pririleffe  of  it  alone  was  the  thing  that  was  special. 
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SECTION   V. —  THE   NOTION   OF  EYEBLA8TING  BETBIBtmcnr. 

The  task  now  alone  remaining  to  me,  in  the  completing  of  my 
analysis,  is  to  draw  forth  the  farther  element  in  Christianiijy 
beyond  those  ah-eady  examined,  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment just  made  of  the  ground  of  the  last  section,  is  needed  to 
be  shown  as  actually  concomitant  with  them  in  bringing  aboat 
the  end  there  described  thus:  namely,  that  which  was  the 
affording  to  human  consciousness  of  the  arrangement  required 
in  respect  of  its  Priyileges  and  its  Responsibilities.  This  very 
same  matter,  however, — or,  at  least,  that  which  I  contend  to 
be  such, — ^I  have  ahready,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  so 
differently  described,  at  the  first  allotment  of  the  matter  of  these 
several  sections,  (p.  262,)  as  this :  I  have,  namely,  there  stated 
it  to  consist  in  **  the  settling  of  the  current  of  human  attention 
predominantly  in  the  direction  which,  with  respect  either  to 
actions  or  sentient  condition,  regards  Consequences  preferably 
to  Causes."  What  I  have  first,  therefore,  here  to  do,  is  to  show, 
as  I  hope  it  is  evident  may  very  easily  be  done,  how  the  essen- 
tial unison  that  I  believe  to  exist  between  these  so  diflfiarently 
expressed  statements,  if  apparently  disguised,  is  only  so  in  the 
way  that  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  of  the  latter's  being  a  defi- 
nition of  the  allotted  purpose  in  the  abstract^  while  the  former 
defines  the  same  according  to  its  presentation  in  the  manner  of 
the  natural  working  out  of  our  experience  in  regard  to  it.     Let 

the  exhibition  of  this  proof,  then,  be  stated  as  follows : • 

No  one  will  doubt,  at  all  events,  this, — that  the  arriving  at 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  as  to  the  remedying  of  exist- 
ing evils,  is  in  truth  the  proper  means  that  I  assert  it  to  be, 
of  the  human  will^s  acquiring  for  itself  the  special  mode  and 
habit  of  determination,  which  is  the  practical  determination 
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that  I  am  now  seeking  ont  as  the  final  benefit  dedncible  from 
Christianity.  That  it  is  so,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation 
of  its  being  so,  is  the  plainest  of  all  the  frnits  of  oar  habitnal 
oxporience. — And  let  me  add  to  it  this  farther,  as  what  I  believe 
is  equally  unquestionable,  though  it  relates  to  the  totally  con- 
trary and  transcendental  experience  which,  as  such,  I  appealed 
t<)  in  my  foregoing  third  chapter  (p.  142): — practical  deter- 
mination, I  say,  is  eminently  that  strong  and  straight-forward 
disposition  of  the  mind,  which  I  there  attributed  as  the  result 
demonstrative  of  sound  healthiness,  already  in  a  vague  way 
i>stal)Iished  by  the  general  consent  of  Christian  believers,  as 
rii^htly  indicative  of  a  finished  operation  on  the  part  of  their 
reli«^on.  Very  well : — to  these  two  results  of  experience,  then, 
add  yet  one  more,  and  that  of  the  commonest  sort,  and  I  con- 
ceive that  the  full  bearing  of  the  matter,  takmg  in  all  its  aspects, 
is  sufficiently  exposed.  Let  us  suppose  an  occurrence  of  some 
unlooked-for  calamity,  suddenly  intervening,  such  as  should 
call  forth  an  immediate  expression  of  general  mental  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  the  calamity :  would  it  not 
be  the  case,  I  appeal  to  any  one,  that  the  mode  in  which  we 
should  gain  what  we  should  count  as  a  characteristic  impres- 
sion as  to  the  actual  soundness  and  healthiness  of  the  mind 
in  question,  or  the  reverse,  would  be  this? — if  it  be  a  strong 
one,  it  will  show  its  strength  precisely  by  the  instantaneously 
1)ending  of  itself  towards  the  seeking  of  remedy,  which,  lying  as 
it  does  in  the  future,  can  by  the  mind*s  also  bending  itself 
tnminis  the  future  alone  be  obtained; — ^while  if  it  be  a  feeble 
one,  supiK)8ing  that  it  gets  at  all  beyond  the  mere  imbecility  of 
spending  itself  in  complaints  against  the  calamity,  it  will  testify 
to  its  feebleness  by  contenting  itself  with  efibrt  that  is  limited  to 
this:  just  to  the  striving  to  find  out  ''  how  it  came  to  pass**, 
and  **  irho  did  it**:— obviously,  the  mode  of  inquiring  which 
does  unt,  if  it  be  there  stopped,  lead  to  any  practical  action  ta 
ensue  upon  it ;  and  that  does  not  became  airosted  upon  eoii'i 
temptation  of  action  lying  in  the  paU, 
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In  this  80  perfectly  ordinary  eiperience,  it  thoa  seems  to  ms 
that  I  find  the  entire  motive — ^technically  speakingy— of  Chm- 
tianity  t  The  whole  complicated  apparatus  of  feelings,  nofcion% 
and  dogmas,  as  to  the  effect  that  it  produced  upon  hnman  natarB, 
seems  to  me  precisely  accounted  for,  when  we  thus  take  thai 
effect  to  have  heen  this  assigned  one : — ^this  heaving,  as  it  were* 
of  the  substance  of  human  thought  all  round  from  that  its  first 
practice,  the  unhealihly  blame- scattering  habit  of  a  life-long 
hunting  out  of  the  Cause  of  suffering,  now  to  the  sound  exer- 
cise of  the  endeavour  to  secure  bcttiT  Consequence  from  present 
suffering  to  accrue  in  future ! — More  and  more  clearly,  unless  I 
deceive  myself,  has  this  general  tendency  of  what  I  at  first  theo- 
rized as  representing  '^  the  peculiar  strength  of  Christianity  *\ 
become  confirmed  by  the  particular  examination  of  the  working 
details ;  and  may  I  not  appeal  to  you  as  to  the  assistance  that 
in  regard  to  these  details,  the  transcendental  figuring  ka$ 
afforded?  Christian  doctrines  themselves,  you  see,  I  hold  to 
be  the  natural  massing  together  of  the  speculative  ideas  that 
have  successively  sprung  forth  out  of  developing  human  natore ; 
and  we,  in  our  analysing  of  them  cannot,  if  we  would,  resist 
the  natural  chemistry  by  which  they  instantaneously  mass  them- 
selves anew! 

The  section  we  have  just  finished,  accordingly,  it  will  here 
for  the  moment  help  us  to  describe  as  having  been  the  tracing 
of  the  mode  of  this  heaving  round. — And  so,  correspondingly, 
what  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  examine  into  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  precise  engine,  by  the  means  of  which  the  revolution 
was  brought  to  pass. 


We  have  ahready  arrived  at  the  general  principle,  as  sneh» 
that  is  required.  We  have  seized,  as  I  hope,  firmly  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  actual  manner  of  the  changers  taking 
place  consisted  in  the  flEUst  of  man's  acquiring  the  distinctly 
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persouiil  souso  of  l^sponsibility  lying  within  himself.  Bat  now 
there  remains  yet  to  soo  tho  again  complicated  matter  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  sense  gradually  realized  itself  to  him: — un- 
twisting and  twisting  anew  those  fibres  of  old  experience,  per- 
vading his  entire  mental  nature,  which  were  destined  hencefoFth 
to  fulfil  such  contrary  to  their  former  functions. 

Tho  task,  however,  is  ahready  in  great  measure  worked  out 
for  us.  As  in  the  last  section  we  found  how  much  there  was 
that  wo  needed  only  just  to  avail  ourselves  of,  in  respect  to 
the  tracing  of  the  efiect  of  the  idealized  example  of  Christ, — so 
now,  wo  have  assistance  at  hand  from  the  part  of  positive 
philosophers.  They  have  abundantly  demonstrated  how  the 
only  meaning  that  can  rationally  be  attached  to  the  idea  of 
lii'spousibility,  as  a  practic4dly-working  feeling,  is  indeed  that 
consciousness  of  AmenahiliUj  to  Punishment,  for  which,  after 
them,  I  have  been  hitherto  assuming  it.  Let  me  only  therefore 
tlirow  in,  upon  this  point,  the  remark,  how  perfectly  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  mode  of  limitation,  in  which  all 
thun<^'ht  whatever  consists  to  us,  that  moral  ideas,  as  such, 
iihould  be  determined  by  a  morally- controlling,  and  not  by  a 
monilly-encouraging,  influence, — by  a  **  Thou  shalt  not**;  and 
not  by  a  ''Do  this  for  my  sake** !  Rehgion  begins  by  the  prime 
mattor  of  giving  a  disposition  towards  well-doing ;  but  Morality, 
as  Morality,  ran  build  itself  only  upon  restrictions.  Is  not 
hero  shown  the  necessity  for  their  both  being  permanent? — 
thouirli  indeed  is  it  not  hence  e(]ually  shown,  how  Christianity, 
in  so  far  as  it  was  not,  characteristically,  a  moral  religion,  was 
not  accordingly  the  religion  that  could  endure  in  permanent 
association  with  Morality?  —  This  matter  of  Responsibility, 
with  which  we  are  now  to  deal,  is,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
which  has  to  cany  us  finally  altogether  beyond  the  main  con- 
tents of  Christianity. 

But,  accepting  the  philosophical  definition,  still  remains  to 
be  considered  this :  what  are  we  to  determine  as  to  the  '*  how'*, 
and  the  **to  whom**,  of  Responsibility?    Here»  it  seems  to 

00 
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PAST  I. 


me,  has  the  practically- sufficing  settlement  been  stiU  left  in  the 
abeyance,  which  hence  causes  that  it  must  perforce  now  oeeapj 
us  for  a  short  space. — I  say,  '*a  short  space":  for  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  as  the  ''practically-sufficing  settlement"  tli^i 
alone  I  aim  at,  the  present  development-view  does,  in  &ct» 
again  affi)rd  the  reconciling  arrangement  to  the  **  contraries**  of 
previous  schemes,  that  eflbctually  reduces  the  puzzle  of  them, 
once  more,  to  a  merely  harmless  one.     That  puzzle  has  been 
notoriously  the  following: — while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  so 
manifestly  the  sole  condition  under  which  the  theoretic  concep- 
tion of  Besponsibility  can  exist,  that  it  have  the  companionship 
of  that  of  Free-will,  that  such  companionship  stands  as  the 
logical  necessity  to  our  thinking  in  the  case; — on  the  other 
hand,  Free-will  is,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  the  idea  which,  by 
our  philosophically- claimed  recognition  of  universal  Law  and 
Order,  seems  proved  at  variance  with  the  principle  which  of  all 
others  wo  are  bound  to  pay  homage  to. — This,  however,  bdfig 
the  dilemma,  judge  whether  the  following  representation  does 
not  actually  meet  the  true  point  of  difficulty ;  and,  in  explaining, 
soften  it  away. 

In  the  first  place,  remember  how  it  is  the  primary  fact  of 
all  under  the  present  scheme,  ( — and  little  as  I  desire  to  speak 
of  it  as  in  any  exclusive  manner  belonging  to  myself,  I  can 
only  do  so,  in  regarding  it  as  a  scheme,  in  this  instance : — it 
is,  I  say,  the  primary  fact  of  this  scheme)  that  nothing  what- 
ever is  to  be  thought  of  by  us  in  the  question,  other  than  tlte 
were  maUer  of  our  own  mental  protfn'HS,  (sec  the  f.>'st  section  of 
my  Introduction,) — while  the  main  source  of  the  puzzle,  as 
treated  in  genend,  has  lain  in  the  supposition  that  the  hmuan 
mind,  by  its  speculations,  was  gaining  a  real  knowledge  of  facts 
as  they  are  (see  p.  132).  As  here  understood,  the  mind  is 
engaged  in  simply  realizing  a  constantly  more  and  more  de- 
velojjw'd  mode  of  arranging  its  o\mi  conceptions :  under,  however, 
be  it  observed,  thus  much  of  outward  fact  which  it  is  here  con- 
sidered that  long  experience  does  give  us  the  legitimate  sort  of 
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(relative)  ri«»lit  to  count  as  such : — namely,  the  confirmed  result 
of  general  experience,  first,  that  there  is  a  matter  of  general 
progress  in  nature ;  and  secondly,  that  the  mode  of  that  pro- 
gross  is  of  the  special  character  that  is  gained  by  the  sole  moans 
of  the  incessant  alternating  of  influences  that  are  contrary  to 
one  another  (see  Introduction,  Section  II).  Thus  far,  there- 
fore, there  is  already  the  groimd  for  a  priori  ex|)octation — nay, 
even  the  ti  priori  necessity, — that  philosophical  conception, 
when  it  came  to  investigate  the  nature  of  moral  action  in  man, 
should  have  followed  out  its  two  opposite  modes  in  progressing 
towards  its  own  completion.  For,  it  is  evident,  the  thought 
wlilch  rests,  with  sufiicingness  to  itself,  upon  the  principle  of 
Free-will,  as  a  governing  one  in  the  case,  is  that  which  follows 
out  the  subjective  mode  of  thought;  while  that  which  rests 
upon  the  abstract  recogniticm  of  Law  and  Order,  is  itself  a 
pursuing  of  the  abstract  mode  of  thought.     This,  accordingly, 

is  the  genend  outer  view  of  the  matter. But,  I  urge,  let  us 

take  up  the  inner  and  detailed  view,  and  wo  may  see  imme- 
diately how  the  a  priori  necessity  is  conceivably  that  which  has 
been  cairied  out  in  the  actual  event  of  the  case.  According  to 
this  inner  view,  as  I  have  set  it  forth,  while  there  are  actually 
in  the  nature  of  things  two  sets  of  circumstances,  which  hence 
necessitate  tho  two -fold  operation  of  our  mind  in  regard  to 
them, — one  giving  the  condition  of  progress  as  a  serial  con- 
dition, ai)preciated  by  the  mind  in  the  manner  of  eventual 
succession,  or  of  hiatory:  the  other  giving  it  nnder  the  con- 
dition estimated  as  what  we  may  call  a  sectional  view  of  pro- 
gress, appropriate  to  the  scientific  order  of  mind,  and  of  which 
it  is  the  ptcularity  to  show  things  no  longer  according  to  their 
presentation  as  successive  pro<lucts,  but  according  to  their 
aspect  when  taken  as  in  the  net  of  prod. icing  such  scientific 
results: — while,  I  say,  there  are  two  sets  of  circumstances  in 
naturi;  giving  these  several  impressions,  there  is  moreover  the 
third  set  of  circumstances  additionally  existing,  which,  always 
tacitly  pending,  nevertheless  has  this  for  its  pocoliarity,  that, 
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having  the  function  to  blend  the  two  other  sets,  it  does  so  at 
marked  intervab,  or  stages,  (see  pp.  86,  89,)  discernible  to  ns 
as  sach  when  we  regard  the  operations  of  oar  mind  in  an 
abstractly  serial  mode,  though  not  otherwise  (p.  45);  and 
which  form  to  ns  the  indication  of  some  certain  degree  of  fixed 
organization  being  at  such  epoch  newly  added  to,  and  established 
within,  the  substance  of  the  mind  (p.  46).  And  let  me  remind 
you  also  of  this,  that,  according  to  my  conception,  mental 
philosophy  has  of  right  no  proper  beginning,  as  such,  until  it 
has  taken  into  its  account  this  special  effect  of  development : — 
having,  without  it,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  piece-meal  view, 
which  does  not  give  the  means  for  an  adequate  philosophic 
generalization. — ^Vcry  well,  then:  taking  this  much  as  to  be 
granted,  is  not,  however,  the  following  yet  to  be  seen  as  an 
immediately  attending  consequence? — while  the  philosophizing 
mind,  in  operating  upon  the  matter  of  mental  actions,  must, 
by  hypothesis,  attend  to  each  several  phase  of  the  three-fold 
operation  belonging  to  all  mental  action,  yet  in  being  itself  as 
much  as  ever  subject  to  the  universal  law  of  mind,  it  must, 
accordingly,  take  bias  as  to  the  mode  of  its  judging,  from  the 
tendency  to  favour  one  or  the  other  of  the  aspects  of  the  caso 
that  is  individual  to  itself.  Generally- viewing  as  philosophy  by 
its  nature  is,  yet  in  the  oscillating  consideration  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent aspects,  one  philosopher  will,  and  must,  give  grcat<)r 
weight  than  is  accurately  due  to  the  one  side  of  the  matter ; 
while  another  philosopher  will,  and  must,  give  undue  weight  to 
the  other:  and  the  fact  of  this  slone gives  its  truth  t-o  philosophy. 
Therefore,  I  say,  while  the  matter  of  estimating  these  develop- 
mental stages  is  that  which  constitutes  the  truth  of  philosophy 
to  be  estimated,  there  is  still  permanently  abiding  in  philo- 
sophy this  division : — The  philosophizing  mind  that  is  disposed 
to  rest  mainly  upon  mental  phenomena  such  as  arc  connected 
with  the  serial  realization  of  the  stages,  will  and  must  abidingly 
have  for  its  prevailing  and  governing  impression  the  sense  of 
fixture  of  organization :  such  as  brings  the  character  of  Mind 
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into  correspondence  with  fixed  organization  in  every  other  de- 
partment of  Nature,  and  consequently  enforces  upon  as  the 
conviction  as  to  universal  Law  and  Order,  claiming  every  where 
obedience  in  the  manner  of  necessary  obedience ; — ^while  to  the 
opposite  mood  of  philosophy  must  occur  the  result  that  is  also 
an  opposite  one.  For  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  choice  of 
subject  to  philosophize  upon,  is  precisely  not  that  which  shows 
a  fixed  organization ;  but  which  on  the  contrary  settles  instinc- 
tively upon,  rather,  the  mere  section  out  of  the  serial  course  of 
progress,  which  shows  nothing  beyond  the  tumultuous  details 
of  mental  operation  which  form  tlie  imrkinfj  out  of  some  certain 
stage  of  progress:  thenf  I  say.  Freedom  is  the  condition  whose 
recognition  can  alone  be  the  ruling  one.  Things  are  now  looked 
upon  as  in  the  act  of  growing;  and  whatever  is  growing,  is  it 
not  of  necessity  free !  Consider  how  it  is  habitually  with  our- 
selves, even  without  there  being  the  smallest  consciousness  of 
philosophy  in  the  case.  Do  wo  not  inevitably  associate  with  the 
idea  of  Necessity,  precisely  that  sort  of  our  actions  which  are 
distinguished  from  otliers  by  this  very  distinction  of  fixed 
organization :  calling  them,  if  their  organization  be  of  the  cor- 
poreal kind,  automatic ;  if  it  be  spiritual,  instinctive,  or  impul- 
sive actions ; — but  in  either  case,  attaching  to  them  that  idea 
of  absence  of  choice  in  the  matter,  which,  I  argue,  justly 
authorizes  the  philosopher,  when  he  comes  to  philosophize 
ui)on  them,  in  classing  their  manner  of  actual  movement  with 
that  pertaining  to  the  now  astronomically-calculated  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ! — ^And  so,  of  the  contrary  sort : — in  respect 
of  actions  for  the  carrying  on  of  which  we  have  as  }'et  no  fixed 
organization,  but  where  our  determination  lies  still  hovering  in 
the  balance,  at  the  mercy  of  circumstantially-presented  con- 
flicting motives ; — and  where  this  is  also  true  respecting  inner 
condition,  that  although  the  force  of  previously- established 
habit  would,  as  a  mere  matter  of  its  own  vis  inertia,  seek  to 
propagate  itself  into  new  instances  of  m^e  pursuance  of  that 
established  habit,  yet  the  controlling  inflnences  with  which  it 
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has  to  strngglo  make  each  mere  repetition  a  thing  that  is  an 
impossibility; — in  respect,  I  say,  to  all  actions  thus  hitherto 
destitute  of  determination,  truly  is  the  human  mind  to  he  known 
as  actually  Free  from  subjection  to  Law  and  Order,  as  indeed 
was  the  original  Chaos  itself! 

In  this  manner,  then,  does  not,  I  ask,  the  long-dispated 
basis  of  philosophic  principle  really  set  itself  sufScingly  at 
rest?  If  philosophy  continues  to  oscillate  between  the  antago- 
nistic recognitions, — as  I  consider  the  above  proves  that  it  must 
continue, — this  is  exactly  the  vital  movement  which  alone  keeps 
philosophy  alive ;  and  therefore  it  is  shown  to  be  that  which 
presents  to  our  comprehension  no  real  difficulty.  But  here  we 
come  to  the  point  now  in  question  with  us,  for  the  sake  of  which 
this  arrangement  has  been  sought  for.  If  both  recognitions 
be  right  and  tnio  in  their  own  several  spheres,  there  still  remains 
the  problem,  to  settle  them  into,  and  to  keep  them  in,  those 
distinctive  spheres ;  and  this  is  what,  I  would  say,  the  existing 
state  of  the  general  idea  of  Responsibility,  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, is  the  express  sign  of  not  having  been  yet  done  in  our 
world  of  thought — aiming  towards  it  nevertheless,  unconscionsly, 
as  I  believe  that  Christianity  and  Philosophy  alike  have  been 
doing.  Seeing  that,  by  my  scheme,  the  subjective  recognition 
of  Free-will  is  by  the  rights  of  it  appropriate,  and  solely  appro- 
priate, to  the  Religious  mode  of  our  thought ;  while  the  abstract 
recognition  of  necessary  Law  naturally  fits  itself  alone  to  the 
Scientific: — the  need  of  the  question  before  us  is  simply  that 
the  idea  of  Ilcsponsibility,  in  being  attached  to  the  former 
recognition,  be  thence  limited  to  the  sphere  which  is  of  the 
appropriately  free,  or  un-organized  sort: — that  is,  as  just 
stated,  to  precisely  that  portion  of  our  human  conduct  in 
regard  to  which  instinctive  action,  as  such,  does  not  as  yet  exist, 
in  the  particular  individual  concerned.  However  true  it  is 
that  where  we  hare  instincts  to  guide  us,  we  are  not  free 
agents :  yet,  I  say,  still  it  is  manifest,  that,  per  contra,  where 
we  have  not  instincts,  we  are  free.     But  hitherto  Christianity 
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aud  Philosophy  have  each  of  them  been  claiming  to  have  the 
whole  region  of  action,  as  of  thought,  under  their  severallj 
sole  dominion. 

It  is  with  the  former  alone,  however,  that  we  have  here  to 
do.  Confming  ourselves,  accordingly,  to  the  religious  operation, 
lot  me  otfor  the  following  suggestion,  and  ask  you  if  it  does 
not  show,  with  self-consistency,  the  manner  of  Christianity's 
unconscious  aiming,  as  I  have  called  it,  towards  the  present 
settleniout  ? In  the  first  place,  take  its  fundamental  asser- 
tion of  human  nature's  Besponsibility  in  the  mass: — now, 
grossly- aggregated  as  this  idea  is,  it  yet  conveys,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  intimation  of  positive  truth  within  it,  and  of  manifestly 
essential  trutli,  tliat  unless  humanity  in  general  so  bear  itself 
in  regard  to  Consequences  to  accrue  to  it,  as  that  it  be  a  con- 
st imtly-growuig  state,  it  will  fall  under  the  Punishment  of  being 
without  tlie  natural  blessing  attendant  upon  growth:  thereby 
incurring  the  positive  infliction  of  falling  into  decay. — But  pass 
on  beyond  this, — as,  you  remember,  the  especially  egotistic 
individuality  of  the  first  originators  of  Christianity  made  it 
especially  necessary  for  tfinn  to  pass  on.  There  is  required  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  within  this  yet  merely  aggregate  notion; 
aud  how  did  they  make  it?  They  made  it,  we  ver}'  well  know, 
by  parting  otT  the  matter  of  liesponsibility  that  seemed  as  if  it 
viiist  remain  a  thing  in  common  to  men,  from  that  which  far- 
ther consideration,  made  under  egotistic  influence,  showed  them 
need  not  remain  so :  and  that  is,  they  separated  the  common 
portion  under  the  name  of  Original,  or  birth  Sin,  as  that  which 
individual  eflbrt  had  no  eflect  whatever  upon ;  while,  as  to  the 
remainder,  they  dogmatically  settled  that  the  personal  realizing 
of  faith  in  Christ  amid  succeed  in  shifting  the  Besponsibility 
in  regard  to  it  away  from  personal  shoulders.  Let  me,  how- 
over,  correct  myself: — I  should  rather  say  this  was  the  separa- 
tion in  tlie  case  needed  to  be  made,  while  Christianity,  as  far  as 
it  wout,  was  and  could  be  only  tending  to  it.  For,  although  it 
did  sot  forward  a  first  attempt  at  such  separation,  the  attempt 
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was  of  such  nide  sort  as  could  be  only  nnavailing.  That  i 
take  I  have  alleged  of  its  makmg,  as  to  the  relative  modes  of 
Responsibility  and  of  Privilege,  lay  upon  its  reasoning,  I  wonld 
say,  as  a  fetter.  The  responsibility  undertaken  by  Ghiiety  in 
that  it  was  common,  being  universal,  forbade  the  soffieient 
working  out  of  the  distinction.  If  it  could,  however,  have  been 
made  out  by  Christians,  as  such,  that  the  imputed  merit  of 
Christ  did  indeed  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  of  Original  Sin 
in  man,  while  it  had,  nevertheless,  no  influence  whatever  in 
impeding  the  course  of  Responsibility  in  the  matter  of  Indi- 
vidual Sin*, — then,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Christian 
imagery  would  contain  a  perfectly  faithful  figuring  of  what  is 
the  real  truth  of  the  case ! — That  real  truth,  you  see,  I  take  to 
be  this : — Inasmuch  as  there  is  to  every  individual  man  a  cer- 
tain sphere,  greater  or  less,  of  undetermined  action  within  his 
Life,  lying  intermediate  between  the  action  of  instincts  natively 
or  hereditarily  possessed  by  him,  and  that  of  instincts  which 
he  himself  has  to  pass  on  to  his  own  posterity ;  and  in  which 
intermediate  sphere  he  is  therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  veritable  (delegated)  Creator  of  himself:  therefore,  I  say, 
just  so  far  as  within  this  sphere,  though  in  no  other,  the  indi- 
vidual being  is  strictly  responsible  for  the  employment  that  he 
makes  of  the  freedom  therein  existing  for  him ; — while  for  the 
whole  sphere  of  his  action  that  is  instinctively  determined  for 
him,  it  is  an  entirely  fitting  representation  to  say  that  human 
nature  in  general,  as  it  has  come  down  to  him,  and  as  it  is 
aptly  figured  under  the  idea  of  Christ,  is  the  only  proper  holder 
of  responsibility.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  ( — I  see  not  how 
it  can  be  questioned ! — )  the  only  matter  left  is  to  find  where 
lies  the  actual  boundary  between  the  spheres.     Christianity 

*  There  may  possibly  be  some  sect  of  Christians,  or  some  individual 
thinker  amongst  Christians,  who  has  actually  taken  this  peculiar  yiew 
respecting  Atonement,  notwithstanding  its  logical  inconsistency  with 
Christianity ;  bat  no  expression  of  such  view  has  fallen  within  my  own 
knowledge. 
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made  out  the  diiSerence  by  cradely  marking  off,  for  the  domain 
of  individual  freedom,  a  certain  portion  of  existence  sharply 
severed  from  the  rest,  by  lines  that  cut  it  out,  drawn  straight 
at  either  extremity  through  the  hours  of  (rational)  birth  and 
(rutional)  decease.  And  I  conceive  that  what  ouffht  to  be  done 
is  this :  that  the  line  of  determination  be  made  out  as,  in  fact, 
a  meandering  one,  whose  sinuosities  pervade  the  whole  extent 
of  life's  course ! 

Hero,  however,  let  me  stop  for  a  moment,  to  carry  on 
somewhat  farther  a  parenthetical  observation,  that  already 
started  itself,  as  such,  in  the  foregoing  section  (p.  858): — I 
mean,  as  to  the  effect  that  inevitably  produces  itself  upon  as, 
when  application  of  these  notions  of  Free- Will  and  Necessity 
is  made,  as  it  enforces  itself  to  be  made,  to  our  idea  of  Deity. 
It  seems  to  me  singularly  observable,  that  in  reality  we  obtain 
thence  precisely  the  very  same  sort  of  demonstration  as  to  the 
fact  of  that  idea's  being  determinately  the  produce  of  our  own 
mmds,  that  in  astronomical  science,  in  regard  to  the  fact  of 
the  earth's  movement,  is  afforded  to  us  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  aberration  of  light. — Consider,  I  appeal  to  you,  if  it  is 
not  so. — Genuine  logical  sequences,  arrived  at  from  the  several 
mental  stations  appropriate  to  the  opposite  principles,  ( — and 
whether  it  be  in  the  single  mind  of  an  individual  thinker,  debating 
with  himself,  or,  as  is  more  common,  in  the  severally  indepen- 
dent minds  of  antagonistic  thinkers,  is  of  no  consequence : — ) 
in  meeting  together  in  the  one  idea  of  Deity,  strike  against  one 
another  witli  absolute  contradiction ;  and  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, by  that  means  nullify  the  idea  of  God  altogether, — 
leave  it  behind,  therefore,  absolutely  excluded  from  the  field  of 
our  mental  vision !  And  this,  I  say,  is  what  could  not  have 
been,  if  that  which  our  idea  of  Deity  conveys  to  us  had  been  a 
substantial  fact,  and  not  the  phenomenal  resnlt  of  our  own 

variable  impressions ! The  Positivist,  observe, — and  perhapa 

I  may  say,  the  rationalizing  theologian  alao, — looks  upon  the 
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scheme  of  things  nnder  the  preTailing  sense  of  Plan,  and  1 
fore  under  recognition  of  Necessity;  and  because  they  do  eo,  ii 
happens  to  them  that  when  they  proceed  to  eanj  on  thaJr 
impression  to  the  Unknown  Canse  of  things,  God  to  the  fixnns 
becomes  simply  identical  with  Fate,  while  to  the  latter  He  is 
at  all  events  rendered  subject  to  Fate.  On  the  other  hand, 
however y  the  proper  theologian,  seeing  nothing  of  Plan  except 
as  solely  proceeding  from  the  inmicdiately-acting  Will  of  Deity, 
in  fact  has  the  same  kind  of  agreement  with  the  atheistic  wor- 
shippers of  Chance :  that  is,  an  utter  indcterminateness  is  itself 
the  God  of  the  latter ;  while  to  the  former,  their  God  is  merely 
subject  to  utter  indcterminateness.  And  these  opposing  views 
are,  surely,  all  of  them  alike  legitimate  ones,  when  measoied 

as  from  the  shifting  stations  of  our  own  veering  conceptions; 

nay,  by  their  very  opposition,  are  the  sole  means  by  which  we 
come  finally  to  make  the  comparison  and  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  impressions,  which  alone  give  to  ns  the  doe 
that  is  a  rightful  clue,  as  to  the  always  inaccessible  Object  we 
are  dealing  with.  But,  supposing  the  image  of  Deity  to  be 
really  that  actual  Being  which  theology  takes  Him  to  be,  it 
follows  that,  unless  human  reason  be  purely  a  delusion,  God 
in  Him^lf  must  exist  under  condition  of  either  constant  oscil- 
lation in  His  own  nature,  such  as  would  altogether  confute  the 
'' unchangeablcness '*  attributed  to  Him; — or  else,  under  the 
general  conditions  of  Freedom  and  of  Fate  at  one  and  tlie  same 
time:  which  is  impossible.  It  has  surely  been  the  intuition  as 
to  this  result,  necessarily  latent  within  all  philosophy,  that  has 
all  along  constituted  the  cause  of  common  scepticism,  so  noto- 
riously prevalent  in  philosophy! ^Let  me,  however,  now 

return  to  the  <<  practical "  sphere,  which  is  the  thing  of  pie- 
sent  importance. 

And  yet,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  do  I  feel  how 
this  parenthetical  obsenation  is  not,  in  truth, — ^is  eminently  not 
an  un-practical  one! — The  point  which  now  rests  with  us,  is 
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tho  <<  to  whom"  responsibility  is  dne.  And  this  imago  of  Chd 
being  thus  reduced  to  the  mere  phenomenal  impression  that  it 
is,  what  becomes,  it  will  be  asked,  of  the  very  meaning  of 
llosponsibility  ?  What  is  there  that  shall  stand  henceforth  as  tho 
definite  object  of  thought,  forming  at  once  the  originating  cause 
of  pajTiient's  being  required  from  us,  and  the  claimant,  with 
capability  of  enforcing  the  claim  of  the  payment's  being  made, 
without  which  definite  object  tho  idea  becomes  a  nullity? 

To  this,  I  can  immediately  return,  the  answer  that  satisfies 

me  is  the  following: First,  that  which  has  been  given  to  me 

is  this :  a  possibility  of  Kharing  in  the  general  well-being  which 
is  made  out  by  tho  duly  carried-on  action  of  all  component 
parts  of  genenil  being; — secondly,  this  possibility  has  been 
allotted  under  penalty  that  if  I,  in  my  own  individuality,  do 
not  duly  carry  on  tho  action  belonging  to  my  own  constitution, 
in  that  part  of  it  which  is  open  to  my  own  action,  by  aiming 
to  bring  it  into  requisite  harmony  with  the  general  progressive 
condition,  not  only  shall  I  forfeit  that  constitution,  but  moreover 
become,  as  it  wore,  rotten  in  regard  to  it ; — and  hence,  thirdly, 
I  may  indeed  say,  that  while  the  payment  of  my  obligation  is 
manifestly  due,  immediately,  to  my  own  constitution,  which  is 
mifseff,  yet,  ultimately  it  needs  to  be  estimated  as  due  to  the 
general  constitution  of  things,  which  rather  ought  to  be  called 
tin'  Ptnnr  therein  manifested. But  I  know  how  far  from  defi- 
nite,— how,  on  tho  contnuy,  utterly  vague,  and  therefore  how 
destitute  of  any  reality  of  moral  force,  a  reference  of  this  merely 
abstmct  sort  mast  appear  to  all  who  have  as  yet  found  their 
standard  and  authorization  of  Duty  only  in  the  concrete  recog- 
nition of  a  Divine  Being, — "How'*,  I  know  it  will  bo  farther 
urged,  **  are  wo  to  gain  our  apprehension  as  to  what  it  is  that 
this  general  harmony  requires?'* — And  if  I  answer,  as  I  have 
already  answered  in  advance  at  the  beginning,  (see  p.  21,)  thai 
the  foundation  upon  which  our  present  sense  of  Religion, — and 
thence,  of  course,  oar  sense  of  Religious  Duty, — crests,  is  the 
result  gained  out  of  Experience: — ^wiU  not  such  objector, — ^I 
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feel  sure  that  he  mil, — turn  away  from  the  reply  with  a  Pikle 

expression  of  contempt,  (md  say  **  What  is  Kxperienoe T'^ 

Reader,  if  yon  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  m 
this  case.  It  is  the  very  same  really  nothingy  bat  ejffeet^tdb§ 
every  thing j  which  the  centre  of  physical  gravity  is  to  ns.  This 
is  the  only  image  to  express  what  it  is ;  hut  this,  I  say,  dom 
precisely  express  it.  What  hut  such  concentration, — such 
bringing  into  one  single  valid  point,  of  the  infinitely  otherwise 
minute  and  diffused  influences  pervading  the  entire  range  of 
material  things, — is  it  that  enables  ns  to  hold  our  else  uncoB- 
trollable  bodies,  all  microscopic  as  they  are,  upright! — Nay, 
let  this  farther  be  noted :  that  we  are  able,  in  addition,  not  only 
to  stand  upright,  but  moreover  to  move  and  to  walk,  what  if 
this  but,  again,  precisely  the  possession  of  an  individual  oontrd 
over  the  petty  sphere  of  gravity  inmiediate  to  us,  that  com- 
sponds  with  the  degree  I  have  been  laying  ou^of  man's  respon- 
sibility?— Think  upon  the  analogy,  I  entreat  you;  and  see  if 
the  definiteness — which,  at  all  events,  is  definiteness, — that 
this  figure  brings,  be  not  indeed  that  which,  the  instant  that 
your  meditation  shall  have  realized  it,  will  produce  in  you  the 
conviction  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  moral  force  in  what  I 

urge. ^If,  amidst  the  concrete  press  of  daily  life,  it  ttill  seem 

incredible  to  you  that  so  intangible  a  guide  as  this  of  merely 
concentrated  experience  should  serve  you,  so  that  you  cannot 
but  be  "of  Httle  faith"  respecting  it: — go  out,  when  the  time 
comes  that  the  "Uhes  of  the  field"  have  gone  to  sleep,  and 
"consider,  I  say  unto  you,  the  stars  of  heaven,  how  they  direct 
themselves." 

The  concentration,  I  conceive,  has  come  about  in  the  same 
way  that  I  have  described  in  regard  to  the  Christian  generaliza- 
tion (pp.  74,  76); — the  fact  being,  indeed,  evidently,  that 
although  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  God  must  be  thought 
of  as  in  a  measure  anterior  to  the  beginning  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity, yet  the  latter  was  still  but  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
the  ripening  of  the  idea  of  God.     And  thus  we  arrive  to  feel 
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what  they  were  doing  for  as — all  that  multitude  of  onr  fellow- 
bcingst  that  have  held  and  moulded  forth  Experience,  before  it 
came  to  be  now  the  time  for  us  to  take  it  up  after  them.  Under 
imagery  of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  they  embodied  for  us  the 
entire  fruits  out  of  that  experience,  as  to  whatever  it  was  that 
they  had  found  to  be  richest,  noblest,  best,  in  regard  to  life. 
They  painted  forth  in  Him  Power,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  Beauty, 
Love : — all  these,  observe,  being  qualities  essentiaUy  in  harmony 
with  one  another,  and  therefore  both  capable  of  being  blent  into 
one  image,  and  requiring  to  be  so  blent.  And  this  being  so, 
how, — I  ask  once  again, — can  there  be  any  real  difference  as 
to  the  effect,  the  moral  effect,  upon  ourselves,  when  there  is 
simply  the  change  to  the  Ideal  Embodiment,  that  its  concrete- 
ness  has  fallen  off  from  it?  Surely  it  is,  undeniably,  the  case 
that  I  have  just  figured.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this,  did 
the  old  astronomical  notion  of  the  Individual  Sun,  as  the  source 
of  attraction,  give  place  to  the  finding  such  source  now  as, 
although  still  lying  within  the  corporeal  body  of  the  Sun,  yet 
owing  its  efficiency  solely  to  its  forming  the  focus  of  a  general 
balancing  of  forces.  And  although  the  individuality  of  solar 
inflnoncc  m  gone,  stiH,  as  ever,  the  earth  stands,  and  turns ; — 
and  ivt'y  I  repeat,  may  also  stand  and  turn :  stand/r/zi/i/,  and  turn 
furmrhf,  still,  as  ever,  solely  in  proportion  as  we  maintain  our 
base  direct  \^*ith  regard  to  our  earth's  base,  just  as  that  maintains 
itself  with  regard  to  the  whole  planetary  system's  base. 

And  see,  moreover,  how  perfectly  this  figure  disposes  finally 
of  the  master- difficulty  in  the  whole  matter,  respecting  the  con- 
tradiction to  our  best  instincts !  That  difficulty  has  consisted 
in  our  now  missing,  through  want  of  the  theological  personifi- 
cation of  Deity,  the  influence  in  front  of  us  and  above  us, 
directly  to  be  appreciated  as  such,  which  should, — coaxingly, 
as  it  were, — draw  us  onward  in  the  path  of  duty,  instead  of,  as 
now,  driving  us  by  this  apparently  derogatory  method  of  sole 
instigation  by  punishment.  But,  I  say,  this  appearance,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  real  derogatoriness  in  it,  now  entirely  (2ti-appean. 
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For,  just  aa  there  Li  m  hci  iba  contrAry  to  a  ueceaaitr  for  am 
looking  downwards  towards  the  principle  that  giTes  us  m  firM 
physical  basis, — just  as  the  lowest  depth  of  tlie  nadir  tMtuf& 
onr  feet,  though  it  a^brds  us  the  direction  for  our  QprigM  stmd-  ] 
ing,  nevertheless  does  so  only  by  its  determining  for  us  the 
zenith,  towards  which  alone  onr  looking  being  (capably)  directed, 
we  can  stand  npright, — so,  I  say,  the  ennobling  olgect  of  aspi- 
ration remains  to  as,  now,  in  the  same  forward  position,  and 
trnly  in  the  same  forward  position  of  proper  attraction^  as  ever 
it  did,  notwithstanding  that  the  actual  immensity  of  distance  to 
which  the  focus  of  solar  influence  is  reduced,  requires  us  to  own 
that  for  ordinary  matters,  such  as  that  of  our  daily  walking  to 
and  fro  upon  earth,  the  more  immediate  influence  that  acts 
from  below  our  feet  is  incomparably  the  more  infiaentiaL 
Regarded  under  this  flgure,  no  one,  I  urge,  can  by  any  possi- 
bility any  longer  fear,  that  the  tendency  of  the  estimation  of 
Punishment,  when  rightly  unfolded,  is  that  which  must  cause 
our  moral  nature  to  grovel ! 


But,  always,  the  matter  of  this  being  or  not  *'  rightly  un- 
folded", is  ever}'  thing.  And  therefore, — considering  that  the 
foregoing  has  been  indeed  a  suflicing  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  **  to  whom"  responsibility  has  to  be  paid, — let  us  recur  to 
the  companion  question  of  its  **how". 

The  great  point  of  Improvement  in  our  idea  of  Punishment 
is  that  we  learn  to  know  it  as  provided  for,  mainly,  by  an 
intrinsic  principle  within  our  own  constitution:  that  principle 
being  our  power  of  Conscience.  This  is  the  station  we  have 
arrived  at,  that  is  in  so  far  manifestly  clear.  But  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  "mainly",  so  necessary  in  the  case,  precisely 
indicates  the  somewhat  farther  to  be  examined,  that  at  first 
sight  is  not  perfectly  clear.  And  this  relates  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  new  sort  of  distinction  as  to  the  sphere  now  assigned 
to  the  exercise  of  "  Freedom"  and  "  Responsibility'*,  into  the 
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quality  of  tlio  "Punishment"  acting  on  such  sphoro: — the 
vaiied  estimation  as  to  the  latter  being  in  fact  the  essential 
causo  of  there  beinff  any  snch  distinction  of  separate  spheres. 

The  matter  of  perfectness  in  our  moral  constitution,  so  far 
as  it  is  ever  attained,  wo  see  is  that  which  is  intrinsically  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  our  individual  instinct  as  to 
right  and  wrong  doing,  corresponds  with  our  general  instinct : 
tliut  is,  in  proportion  as  the  impulse  which  drives  us  into  prac- 
tical action  ( — I  have  already,  remember,  laid  down  that 
indiWdual  action,  r'njhthj  estiniatvd,  is  therein  signified  as  being 
practical  action: — )  harmonizes  with  the  impulse  that  drives 
us  meditatively  to  seek  union  with  action  that  is  general  in 
nature.  And  this  harmony,  in  whatever  measure  it  has  been 
obtained,  is,  by  the  preceding  figure,  tantamount  to  the  realiz- 
ing for  ourselves  of  a  moral  focus  of  personal  instinct,  or 
**  intuition", — called  by  us  our  general  Conscience, — which, 
if  our  personal  nature  in  other  respects  bo  so  well  balanced  as 
to  preser\*e  the  focus  in  sufficient  steadiness,  (—observe  how 
essential  is  this  condition  to  the  matter! — )  will  indeed  serve 
to  ns  as  the  centre  of  our  own  peculiar  sphere  of  moral  gravity, 
that  will  aflbrd  us  an  available  fulcrum  for  oiu:  daily  living. 
But  this  is  the  same  thing  as  8a}ing  that,  as  to  this  liarmonized 
portion  of  our  behig,  the  need  of  the  original  sort  of  impulse 
of  Punishment  is  entirely  merged.  Moral  movement  is  herein 
fully  provided  for  by  a  principle  resident  within  our  o\vn  con- 
stitution. Here,  however,  arises  this  confusing  aspect:  the 
department  of  our  nature  which  possesses  this  resident  prin- 
ciple is  not,  as  first  impression  is  apt  to  suggest,  the  one  in  which 
wo  are  properly  responsible,  and  in  which  therefore  we  acquire 
merit,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  the  one  in  which  obedience  to 
rightful  regulation,  otherwise  indeed  meritorious,  loses  all  such 
quality : — throwing  it  all  upon  general  human  nature,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  orthodox  image,  represented  by  the  **  Christ".  It 
is  the  one  in  which  the  matter  of  moral  control  takes  rank 
purely  with  the  whole  mass  of  physical  and  afibctive  instincts. 
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And  doing  so,  observe  how  another  point  of  confttsToii  chm 
away,  as  to  the  apparent  contradiction  of  that  which  14  tk# 
"mainly"  inflneneing  motive  being  F3j^?prf.ltpTf>ga  y^^^|  ^-^-^  ^ 
'  *  most  influential ' ' .  The  action  of  the  moral  instiiiela^  m  Ji^iy 
thus  ranked  with  the  mass  of  inferior  instinctSy  shows  a  1 
for  them  which,  according  to  my  adopted  figorey  is  tmlj  1 
larger  than  the  strictly  responsible  sphere,  as  the  sphero  of 
physical  movement  which  includes  our  jonmeying  together  with 
our  earth  annually  in  space,  is  larger  than  that  which  limits  our 
personal  peregrinations!  And  yet  who  would  say,  for  this,  ^^^ 
the  side  which  is  favoured  by  the  absolute  disproporfciony  is  the 
one  that  upon  the  individual  aspect  of  the  case  is  the  most 
important?  The  part  of  moral  being  in  which  Responsibility 
has  become  latent  in  the  mode  of  instinct,  is  that  in  which  the 
imprisoned  principle  of  life  and  happiness  has  to  go  oat  hence- 
forth, not  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  holder  of  it,  but  to 
the  practical  work  of  benefiting  others:  and  in  the  doing  of 
such  work — except  for  general  compensation, — ^the  true  manner 
of  doing  it  well  is  that  the  man  sink  into  the  mere  Tnarhinn 
noble  sort  of  machine  that  he  is ! — And  therefore  it  is  ma^n^fA^ 
that,  in  regard  to  his  own  life,  the  part  of  him  alone  fK^^^  is  as 
yet  free,  and  growing,  is  that  which  incomparably  the  most 
influences  his  sense  of  individual  well-being; — ^while  the  &ct 
of  this  being  the  case,  making  the  several  measurements  of 
individual  enjoyment  of  life  and  of  moral  perfectness  necessaij 
to  be  judged  of  from  such  opposite  points  of  view,  proves,  I 
argue,  the  enduringnoss  of  the  need  of  recognition  of  the  gene- 
ralized motive  of  Religion,  lying  in  its  being  that  which  not  only 
requires  to  remain  for  ever  behind  the  daily- impelling  motiva 
of  Morality  to  give  it  requisite  support,  but  also  to  persist  in 
present  ministry  upon  it  in  order  to  aflbrd  it  substance.  The 
absolutely  smaU,  but  relatively  all-important  sphere  of  Morality, 
in  which  action  is  free  and  the  individual  is  responsible,  would 
have  no  existence  as  such  if  there  were  not  an  already-obtained 
amount  of  intuitive  Conscience  behind  it  to  back  its  own  1 
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gtnte  of  noti'mtuiiioii ;  bat  ieeiiig  tLat  the  very  lif^  of  ^6  m^* 
viduult  118  liU  inilividnd,  depends  npoa  tioti- intuitive  action,  atid 
thftt  thi§,  ai^ain^  demands  for  it^wif,  in  its  doficiottcy  of  tbo  con- 
trol of  ixmer  principle,  that  of  the  happUj-alwajB-oidstliig  means 
of  control  lying  in  external  Punifihm@nt, — therefore,  1  say  *  BeU* 
gion,  which  uiways  di}e$  act  by  eitemal  Punisbment,  reniaiziB  the 
g^naml  IMtience  whose  estimation  cannot,  in  faet,  be  nnder 
any  modo  of  i'^  ^  '  -t  moiml  dienmstoneoa  dispensed  with, 
Theoiihodot  i:  >  d  is  to  say,  will  for  ©Ter  need*  provided 

it  be  but  refitrained  to  Ita  proper  sphere,  to  stand  ftide  hy  side 
with  the  morally- astronoinical  onej — and  not  only  as  it8  com- 
panion, bat  as  its  perpetoal  progenitor.  For  it  is  evident  that 
lUl  whatever  of  intuitive  moral  principle,  orgimically  and  heredi- 
tarily ostabliBhed,  easting  within  any  indiyidual,  and  thereby 
enabling  him  to  rise  above  the  need  of  external  Puitifihment,  that 
dom  no  Qimit  came  to  him^  of  rather  to  hia  amsoitcMrti  ariginally 
6y  wtmns  of  external  Ponifihment, — that  is  to  fay,  hufi  ^mwn  out 

^  the  ni0ed  for  the  latter. Let  na,  however,  trace  thus  event 

a  Uttlo  eloiOT, 

Let  OB  call  the  intuitive  mode  of  Pcmiohment  where  B^ipoti* 
ibility  is  ktent«  fi^ed  ptifmktnmt,  ly^d  the  eonte&ry  mod^jiwU' 
nff  fmnixhrnmi: — and  this,  I  think,  will  help  us  spoodily  to  see 
|low  evury  degree  of  the  formiir,  after  first  there  came  to  b<i 
tty  reco^ition  of  ptmtshmeni  at  aU,  mtai  have  been  dedved 
it  of  the  hitter.     The  reason  whif  external  puniahmoni  is  tn 
nature  destitute  of  ^ledness,  is  the  iiniveraally*prevai]jjig 
inequality  of  condition: — even  the  so-called ^t^i^  condition  of 
1 1      '  '     >  nt  being  only  sneh,  let   it   bo  alwiiys  rememb«a^2d» 
[r<  U)  our  human  apprelieusion  regfurding  it.    iJer«  m  the 

>nginal  Evil  of  the  matter,  if  Evil  it  needed  to  bo  ccmnted, 
Sxcept  for  our  human  souse  of  Justice,  (when  that  m  ^irriviid 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  to  caoso  retribution  to  fj&U 
^linately  upon  the  pboe  to  which  we  feel  it  to  be  due.    It 
kto-npeak,  aecidsnt  whether  it  light  justly  or  not.     Lot  us. 
Jbr  tttAmplei  take  the  case  which  truly  hait  the  right  to  sUmd  as 
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the  representativo  cose  of  all  others, — thai  of  the : 
in  the  manner  of  leading  a  life  of  habitual  and  gnMi  nif- 
indnlgonco.     Sach  sort  of  sinner,  take  note,  is,  by  the  ivy 
fact  of  his  being  snch,  one  whom  the  preoise  hjptMmtm  of  ite 
case  affirms  to  be  destitute  of  the  controlling  inner  prindpiek 
which  has  in  it  the  organically  fixed  power  of  punishing  him  ia 
the  best  possible  way  of  punishing  him,  whidi  eonsiflts  in  the 
torment  proper  to  a  morbid  or  wounded  Consoienee,  known  hj 
us  as  Betnone.    And  wanting  this,  there  is  still,  of  detemunale 
sort,  no  other  punishment  provided  by  Nature  for  him.    In 
his  greediness  to  clutch  at  and  heap  up  for  himself  more  of 
self-enjoyment  than  ought  justly  to  belong  to  him,  he  leans 
to  fellow-beings  in  contact  with  him  less  than  justly  belongs  to 
them ; — and  much  more,  eminently  much  more  than  this,  he 
commits  the  heinous  sin  of  repeating  the  same  brutish  onge 
of  his  own  ability  in  regard  to  the  fellow-beings  not  in  pveaent 
contact  with  him,  who  nevertheless  still  ar^  in  an  abstract  soit 
of  contact  with  him,  in  respect  of  their  being  the  destined  inhe- 
ritors of  the  circumstances  he  has  to  leave  behind  him:  I  i^f^", 
of  course,  as  to  what  is  of  special  concern  in  the  case,  when  it 
occurs  that  these  circumstances  consist  in  the  miserable  inheri- 
tance of  his  diseased  constitution; — but  the  direct  soflering 
resulting  firom  all  of  this  falls,  not  upon  him,  but  upon  them.  All 
that  happens  is  that  the  result  of  Providential  inequality,  hitherto 
seen,  repeats  itself  in  exactly  its  hitherto  manner.    The  sinner's 
lot  is  inevitably  blended  with  that  of  the  mass  of  his  fellows; 
and  in  its  being  so,  there  is  but  one  course  that  can  foUow.    U^ 
in  his  lack  of  generalized  impulse  to  the  contrary,  this  con* 
tinner  of  the  wretched  effort  of  primitive  barbarians  do  actually 
succeed  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  that,  by  whatever  toimmw, 
he  may  make  himself  the  one  that  draws  all  the  eflbct  of  the 
inequality  towards  himself  in  his  own  fjEtvour, — why,  Naton 
leaves  him  alone  to  do  so.    She  has  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  him 
that  will  directhf  manifest  her  displeasure,  ( — ^mind,  I  entreat 
you,  Ihis  qualification, — )  but  only  suffers  the  case  to  lemaiB 
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open  io  mankind  as  a  fp^imati  of  wbat  it  is  their  hmimnn  to  aim 

lowardfl  Uio  omending.^ ^Aod  by  BO  doing,  is  vmi  this  mmh, 

oi  ftll  evatiis,  immediately  eiidcmt?— sbe  stirB  ap  the  ttffdd's 
CoosdE^ee  Tiearicmsly  to  supply  the  want  of  tbat  whicb  the 
filmier  has  not!  (Yicarionsly,  I  say:  and  oho&rm  the  WOTd, 
it  HI  tbii  which  points  to  the  fnticUon  of  Eeligioii  in  the 
atter,  which  it  Ls  my  object  io  point  out.)  Tbd  worid  risiU 
o  sin  DDT,  vfti^oly,  with  its  general  seom  and  indignation ;  and 
this,  mt^wordinglyj — b  conjuijctiou  with  the  eiifnobbd  coudition 
of  hia  own  oonstitntion^  bodily  and  mental^  and  his  lialitlity  to 
an  acisdimited  death  ^^ — nmkoe  tip  tho//  nishmmi  thai, 

aa  Bodi,  (*iws8  eattirally  attend  this  epcen  itfjntmey.    Bat 

bow  thii  0xt6iimlly  inflicted  diigmoo  baa  in  it  tbe  powor  of 
brisging  about  the  remedy  aetuatly  required  ad  an  adeqnale 
OBdf — tbat  bt  bow  it  km  the  pow^f  of  produding  in  tht'  sinnar 
tba  gGn&nili^c^l  impalBC  towards  feUow-beinp,  tfao  laek  of  whidi 
lite  oanse  of  his  ainning  as  ho  baa  dono: — this,  I  say,  is 
imaiedtfttely  erldenl:  and  tboreforo,  in  my  aasorting  of  it^ 
needs  to  bo  mora  fnUy  oiplained, 
>  It  is  the  ordbary  tinditrstandiag  of  tbe  matter  that  Sbamo 
acts  as  thti  resuU  of  an  already  existitig  inward  rcwf^gnition 
dt^ltnqnoncj ;  but  such  mode  of  nnderstanding,  I  am  again, 
to  tho  compntsiTO  mle  of  my  principle,  paradoii- 
ly  n^versing*  And  tbie,  stirdy,  I  may  pliAinly  aUege  on 
bobalf  of  my  dc»ing  so.  Mml  not  man,  in  evary  oasa^  I  aekt 
ilamity,  of  whatevtir  eort  it  !>e,  bofgr^  be  can  ihatk  abonl 
Tofy  well :  then,  if  so,  the  peimlty  awititbg  him  of  tbe 
'ld*0  eontomiit  and  anger — this  l>ciiig  the  |ii>rtioti  of  Lhu  ua- 
penaJty  that  solely  haa  reJaticiti  U>  Uio  point  b  qocf^tion, — 
is  jnst  that  whicb,  by  ita  very  snhUenass,  i&}ttliit  1  aigno,  b 
eh  case  aa  tbal  ta^  '  d,  havL^  ilm  [jowur  of  acting  upon 

thick 'fikinnad  ati'  .  his  yt*l  cniHii  t^^oiBm,  ho  aa  acta^ 

iy  to  bfligb  to  ai^nkon  thct  capiicity  for  a  ConHciciuctf  bitht^to 
to  bain*     It  wimlii  oet  vctv         '     Ily  iu  so  doii*^; — it 
aiiotifl»t  in  the  £Uvl  plaoe,  i  l^tit  tLo  customary 
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effort  of  barbarian  natures  to  remore  the  eztamallj-airifqi 
distress,  by  the  proper  barbarian  remedy  of  either  ftne  or 
flattery; — bnt  still,  this  remedy  having  fiiiled,  as  in  the  cnlit 
must  be  known  by  him  to  fail,  he  wonld  thereby  be  driTOi,  idI 
as  effectually  now  by  the  power  of  Shame,  as  heretofine  bytti 
dread  of  the  corporeal  rod,  to  try  for  remedy  within  hixoMlL 
For,  helpmg  him  to  this  effort,  the  very  reception  of  the  iteniad 
expression  of  dislike  towards  him  on  the  pari  of  his  hmmn 
environment,  could  not  help  infixing  what  would  beoome  aft  lilt 
a  permanently-engraved  reflection  of  itself:  that  is,  a  generaliMi 
impression  respecting  the  matter  of  moral  averrion.  And  thk 
is,  in  fact,  the  bestowing  upon  him  the  .very  thing  hitherto 
absent  from  him.  It  is  the  teaching  to  know  the  feeling  of 
5e(/'-contempt,  and  ^^(/'-indignation,  which,  without  the  means  of 
the  abstract  point  of  view  afforded  by  the  generalised  impm- 
sion,  his  egoism  would  for  ever  have  resisted; — and  what  ii 
this  but  indeed  the  veritable  induction  of  the  criaia  of  truu- 
formation,  through  the  result  of  which  his  heretofore  ezdium 
regard  to  outer  moral  influence  obtains  to  accompany  the  latter, 
and  finally  to  predominate  over  it,  the  better  sort  of  regard 
which  respects  inner  influence?  Shame  directed  towards  tfaa 
matter  of  seZ/'-condemnation  surely  may,  in  this  way,  well  grow 
out  of  shame  for  the  world's  condemnation ;  and  may  do  so, 
moreover,  without  at  all  ceasing  to  be  intrinsically  jnat  tfaa 
same  motive  of  the  fear-of- punishment  kind  that  ever  it  waa. 

But  generalized  impression  is,  by  hypothesis,  religiona  im- 
pression. And  so,  accordingly,  is  it  the  express  pnrpoee  of  my 
demonstration,  here,  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  it,  to  show 
how  Religion  does  fulfil  its  rightful  end  for  man,  if  it  do  ancoeed 
in  bestowing  upon  his  spiritual  nature  more  and  more  of  this 
transformed  constitution.  By  my  scheme,  if  the  obtaining  of 
self-ei^'oyment  (in  the  mode  of  self-realization,  and  of  a  eon- 
stantly  refining  character,)  be  the  proper  acting  motive  for  tfaa 
individual,  as  an  individual ;  so  the  simple  fact  of  growth  to  fail 
nature, — which  this  changing  of  regard  to  exterior  or  chaiac- 
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Ijcally  phyfiical  indnc«<iii^iat,  into  regafd  to  intefio?,  or  dbBr 

cteristicaily  m<3iitai  bdn cement,  must  bo  admittt*d  to  be, — 

brms  tbe  motive  wbieh  m  tbe  geaeral  otie  of  bis  existi^uc e,  mkd 

berefore  the  one  that  it  Buf^cm  to  attribtiie  to  God  in  tbe 

'nmtter,    Cmtamly,  it  seems  to  me  fh^i  if  this  object  he  proved 

ftttftiB^d,  Gotbing  whatever  is  there  ek^  remaiiuBg,  m  an 

lienor  object,  that  mn  m  right  tbubqu  be  demanded  of  our 

^natoral  eonetitntioDj  and  the  DiTine  ordering  of  it, — Let  this 

^jgroand  of  mine,  I  entreftt  you,   be  well   understood  in  the 

^Kmtter  wa  are  now  catering  npoo, — Yon  abeady  perceivet  donbtr 

^H^s,  tha  mode  of  expIanEtiOQ  which  I  am  about  to  &dopt  with 

^^tegord  to  the  Bignal^xnggeration  in  respect  to  Personal  Rctribn* 

tion,  by  wbit^b  CbrigtiMiity  afforded  the  needed  counterpart  to 

itM  opposite  iort  of  exaggeration,  considered  in  the  kst  a<?etioii» 

and  thus  made  ont  the  required  mm  of  mental  drenmatanoefl, 

whose  conjunction  formed  the  ProTidtmtiiil  erisia,  preparing  tb<i 

means  of  individuat  ends,  of  tho  sort  just  spoken  of,  to  eacJi  of 

us.     But  before  we  can  duly  consider  the  production  of  such 

effect,  we  must  have  a  degree  of  assurance  as  to  the  principle  we 

take  for  our  standard.    And  btire,  iberefore,  I  would  plainly  statu, 

lies  what  fbrms  my  own.    If  tbe  Christian  doctrine  of  Etenuil 

Rewards  and  PontsbTnents,  notwithBtiiuditig  tbt'  eitemalnosa 

of  motive  proffered  by  it, — inevitably,  m  I  recognize,  and  m 

I      flvery  case,  proper  to  motive  that  u  of  religious  sort, — really 

have  ended  by  transmuting  a  portion  of  our  psychical  being  in 

the  manner  deseribed :— tbtm,  I  aver^  truly  has  it  done  its  work, 

and  fuliy.  wiiliout  any  thing  at  all  of  farther  consequence  beyond 

this  being  neceasniy  to  ho  thought  of  in  this  cosb,  any  more 

tbflUt  and  of  any  other  sort  than,  in  the  ease  of  all  others  of 

its  doctnoes.     Only  upon  this  understanding,  I  am  aware,  eaii 

there  bo  f<:      '  force  to  tbt)  r  iion  I  am  making; 

^aud  only  u-.  .  I  mk,  let  it  it. .  v  bo  judged, 

I  aiMtigu  to  Christianity  in  thiB  promiut  matter,  jni^  the 

tich  oooisstii  in  the  sorting  out,  by  its  dogmatic 

«f  tb§  diflenmt  sets  of  motives  which,  upon  the 
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instiiation  of  the  provinee  of  Morality,  find  ettck  of 
proper  ploco ;  bat  which,  previously  to  that  eyent,  aet  m  tuna 
nature  largely  towards  unserviceable  ends,  and  at  enm  jm- 
poses  with  one  another.    And  what  this  in  ficUst  oompriaei,  U 
us  try  to  estimate  by  returning  to  our  illnstrativa  example. 

What,  I  ask,  can  be  thought  of  as  the  true  remedy  ibr,  and 
cure  of,  the  sinner's  condition  as  we  have  taken  it,  other  tim 
this :  namely,  that  the  egotistic  sensualist  have  grown  to  be 
actually  capable  of  making  a  just  account  of  the  intemsto  of 
fellow  beings,  and  as  the  special  point  of  the  ease,  of  thoie 
of  his  circumstantial  successors  ?  But  to  do  this,  is  -n^t^^ 
the  basis  of  instinctive  principle  which  takes  generatioDB  and 
generations  of  men  innumerable  to  produce !  Bom  as  the  sin- 
ner is  without  it,  the  utmost  the  sinner  in  his  own  short  spaee 
of  life  can  do,  is  to  make  a  feeble  beginning  towards  the  imkd 
its  cultivation.  Here  therefore  is  the  foundation  of  the  used 
that  finally  there  should  be  the  two  spheres  of  feeling  and  d 
duty  within  man :  the  Moral  sphere,  of  firee  individoal  aetiMi, 
being  indeed  that  which  alone  has  the  true  sense  of  Bespcmsi- 
bility  and  of  Obligation  within  it ;  but  the  Religions  sphere  stiO 
having  the  pseudo-moral,  or  pre-moral  sense  of  soeh  Obliga- 
tion which  gives  the  constant  character  of  Beligioos  Obligatkxi — 
akin,  as  we  have  seen,  to  that  of  Physical  Obligation,  or  the 
pervading  influence  of  the  universal  domain  of  the  iwyMwMii 
( — our  properly  Moral  Obligation  in  regard  to  our  conscientioQB 
instincts,  being  just  to  provide  requisite  cironmstances  for  their 
exorcise,  as  wo  provide,  for  instance,  fresh  air,  and  cleanlbMiB 
for  our  bodies — ).  The  sinner  supposed  has  only  the  sphen 
of  rudest  Religious  Obligation ;  and  observe,  as  a  oireomstaiifle 
tending  ever  expressly  to  keep  him  under  his  restriction,  the 
submission  to  his  lot  which  Religion  enforces  upon  him,  is  %}ff^ 
which  actually  encourages  him  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  means 
of  selfish  indulgence  within  his  power. — It  is  only  the  Moralist, 
whose  development  is  so  far  beyond  his,  that  is  ahle  to  see 
whore  the  true  course  of  wisdom  for  him  lies. ^But  let  us 
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tbo  Btate  of  that  Maralifit,— of  him  who  Hfts  his  two  spheroM 
it  distiDctly  apart.  ll<^  has  bj  birth -poBit.'^ioa  Uio  high  pri- 
i^go  of  a  dear  imagOf  tt^ttocting  the  eutki^  sain  of  the  world's 
isrpentiiit'u  hltberta,  all  ntamped  and  vnrifiod,  TGodj  at 
to  mne  him  as  tho  standi^ d  and  gnid^^  of  ih^  whob  of  hii 
Qdnct  m  life.  Bui  because  it  Is  suclif — b&eauao,  in  ecmte- 
enco^  tho  acts  hd  pcdcirms  by  it  arts  such  as  ho  cannot  bd|i 
rfonniDg,  and  euch  as  nx0  thi^roforu  pedbmuxl  only  by  tho  solo 
'^gfaoe  of  0od*%  aad  by  "  no  rirtuo  of  his  own**; — ^bi^oansa,  I 
Buy,  his  moral  etandard  Im  such,  the  obligation  it  imposes  upon 
Mm  ia  only  of  lUiligioua  sort :  it  is  that  in  regard  to  which  the 
propriiito  Sin  is  th^  ganoral  allowing  his  instincts  to  tall 
ongh  inertness  mto  rotteimt>&8  and  decay,— the  appropriate 
tittf  is  simply  to  acctipt  tlie  t*it«?rtiou&  involved  in  its  possda- 
lon  with  thaniduhiess^^the  appropriate  mod*i  of  excxeising 
ulty  upon  it,  is  that  of  owning  that  tho  exertions  involved  by 
are  tine  m  the  manner  of  I  w*<mtitWiy*nBderlaken  labours  for 
less  farourt'd  beings :  that  is,  tahotirs  which  are  atraady  paiti 
, — which  pay  themselves  in  the  doing,— «nd  which  have  no 
iterior  reward  for  tbom^lves  in  view,- — —And  let  us  note,  that 
in  whatever  degree  this  inbofH  stftndard  tails  in  the  perfaetness 
that  it  fdt  by  any  being  to  be  desirable,  just  in  ao  fiw  is  the 
Beligioiui  Duty  of  the  case  that  of  implicit  submiasicm,  as  to 
any  other  oyamity  that  is  absolutely  ineyitabls.  Borne  onl  of 
the  number  of  hnmau  beings, — ^it  ia  the  erowning  eieet  of  tha 
natural  ineqiiatity,— must  enter  life  npm  lower  ground  thun 
oIIkAIBi  and  be  '  ;l11  thuir  lifo  long ;— tind 

bttiee  to  them  Duty  that  fnlls,  is  only 

that  they  learn  wilUngly  to  snlFer  it^  for  the  sake  of  general 

good* ^But  all  tJue  is  revejrsed  upon  the  ground  of  Morality* 

We  arc  hism  within  the  matter  of  caniliet  which  is  true  eonlict. 
In  relaitocs  to  iraliiirf«,  all  that  man  can  do  in  to  carry  on  thai 
fnetulo-warfart?  wiUt  Oo4,  which  meantc  of  neeeiitiity  that  he 
Imm  }m  lot  imphcitly  in  the  hancig  of  Ood :  tliu  carrying  on 
of  lui  own  derdkipment,  all  rightful  as  it  ia.  mast  be  owned  as 
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utterly  snbordiaate  to  acquieHcence  with  Uie  litnitaiion  bil  ipa 
it.  Bat  Moral  groutid  is  that  in  which  the  indivi^xul,  m  m 
individaal,  is  a!togetbor  froo  to  fight  the  matter  out  with  Ml 
fellows: — frco,  that  ts^  except  for  the  iimeir  restnotiotis  thatfft 
only  felt  as  inch  in  the  case  of  his  disobedienee  to  t|w>ro,  B 
is  the  ground  npon  which  his  combative  energies  hAvmg  thv 
full  play,  ho  knows,  in  consequence^  what  is  the  o^joytneDt  tbit 
results  from  the  glow  that  comes  with  their  erercise.  And  tbttf 
it  is,  I  say,  that  thu  being  who  in  this  manner  haa  liia  different 
sets  of  ener^es  ported  off  into  their  proper  aljotnitiaits,  don 
indeed  realize  tho  ftuit  how  the  standing  npon  a  basis  of  bl^iff 
developmental  leveU  does  actually,  together  wiUi  a  wider  ffphem 
of  employment,  bring  its  reward  for  the  emplojment  at^ 
with  it. 

But  Chri^ianity,  I  conceive,  in  not  as  yet  proseoting  tlit 
full  distinction t  remained  destitute  of  this  efiect.  Let  us  hxm- 
ever  consider  the  inBtrumcntation  by  which  it  pr6|>fuiBd  the  wty 
for  it: — that  is,  in  chief,  as  already  pointed  ont,  tho  dogma 
of  Original  Sin,  If  that  dogma  be  carried  out  as^  I  repeat, 
it  seems  to  mc  that  by  its  own  intrinsic  logie  it  may,  bo  ai 
to  make  the  line  cutting  off  instinctive  or  birth -responsibilitf 
(answered  for  by  general  nature,)  from  proper  responsibility 
(answered  for  by  the  individual,)  a  line,  as  I  have  soggested, 
that  in  fact  meanders  through  every  portion  of  oar  life-laog 
duration  of  consciousness,  and  that  thus  aavefl  the  sph^e  of 
proper  Morality  from  the  enfeebling  influetice  of  reliauco  npott 
a  Saviour  to  do  that  which  every  man  needs  to  do  for  hJTi^afilf^ — 
the  dogma,  I  say*  becomes  simply  the  theoretfc  device  vhleh 
gives  us  the  proper  means  of  recognizing  what  otherwiBe  we 
have  no  means  of  recognizing.  For  snch  distinction  of  psyohiea] 
departments,  however  it  eitists  within  us,  has  no  means  of  being 
subjectively  felt,  any  more  than  the  veins  that  wander  within- 
side  our  bodies ;  or, — let  me  rather  say, — than  the  aepanting 
membrane  that  divides  heart  from  lungs,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
internal  stracture  of  our  frame  from  any  other  part: the 
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vision  bei£igt  in  eitlteir  case,  eotiBpieuoiw  enough  to  the  cytn  of 
oever  anal^'tlcnUy  <Ug6«fct»»  hut  aUierwise  rigbtfiiUy  hidden .  I 
y  **  rigbtftil{y'\  io  iha  pre^eiit  coao,  for  tills  renson :  that  all 
OUT  knowledge  of  owtmheB  neodls,  by  the  fuudamontal  law  of  the 
matter,  to  come  eolely  to  us  through  proctkui  experioncc*  By 
ing  wlit'lhoj  or  not  any  mode  of  aetion  belongs  to  oiir  con* 
tationally-poBeible  fipberti,  or  to  our  only  croatively-posflibla 
here*  is  it  th&t  we  hai^  to  fijid  out  to  whieh  it  baloDgs; — 
hilo,  ou  the  oth^r  hand,  al>nndance  of  inducement  is  there  to 
impel  us  to  ench  trying.  The  farthest  torn  n  mertl^  theoretical 
[uestion  is  this  :^wbo  will  deoy  the  depth  of  cruelty  that  there 
,  when,  in  forming  our  judgment  of  fellow-crc^tiiro«i  we  err 
8Upp4>sing  that  they  have  been  capable  of  Tiftnons  conduct 
of  which  tht5y  have  not  l>eeu  capable*? — who  will  deny  the 
fntAlity  of  injury  when,  in  jtidgmg  of  ourselvtji,  we  make  the 
misttike  of  stipposing  that  we  are  not  capable  of  exertions  of 
which  W0  renlly  are  capable  1^ — But  the  eaqE^erimenting,  if  it  be 
duly  cjy-ried  ou,  do68,  I  say,  bnng  ftt  all  erenta  the  degree  of 
eonicioiii  ficcnracy  that  anMcee  ua,  and  th&t  guMeea  oa  fJio 
iDOte  folly  jnat  when  it  bc^coID0g  moro  approaching  to  aecurale. 
Aod  it  does  this,  obvioosly,  tlirough  our  aenie  of  the  kind  of 
pimiahment,  floating  or  filed,  thai  our  actions  bring  to  ensna 
pon  them.  The  matters  in  whieh  we  are  naturally  at  sea  as  to 
jy  iuterual  regulation  respeetiiig  thiim.  are  inevitably  thoia  in 
wliich  we  lie  cotiS4UOttaly  at  the  mercy  of  the  ehanca  sori  of 
r<»tributton  that  mmm  with  the  nght  or  wnnig  attribution  of 
toma)  difngraoo  and  oah^ity  to  fu. 
The  mixing  up,  howeyer,  of  external  disgrace  mid  calimi^t 
aa  if  ih«y  wer^e  Muencea  of  one  and  the  eame  Idod,  is  a  bid* 
ing  sign  of  Iht  intpailMiioQ  in  Clmjitian  dogmaU^itiou,  which 
I  aay  eonaisljr  in  it«  wont  of  the  finiehdd  dietinetaon  bciweoa 
Homlity  nii4  Bciligiou.  Fori  as  wo  haTt  mm^^  disgraeo  ia 
capable  of  elTeeting  Lho  transmutation  of  floatini^  pimiehmeni 
into  fixed,  which  corporeal  calamity  is  not;  mi  '      ' 

the  groM  nalnre  of  the  ratrihntion  which  Cb  ^    i     <! 
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forth  as  in  proper  conjimction  with  the  subtle  efieetivupew 
really  present  in  the  influence  of  Shame,  could  only  keep  back 
the  latter  from  the  exercise  of  its  efibctiveness.  It  is,  we  all 
know,  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  holJing  forth  of  the  corporesl 
rod,  and  much  more  of  the  infliction  of  it,  that  the  attention 
compelled  towards  it,  makes  it  an  actual  impossibility  for  the 
sinner  to  be,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  ashamed  of  himfAlf 
The  utmost  that  the  rod  can  in  any  case  do,  is  to  break  np  an 
existing  state  of  impenetrable  obduracy;  and  if  it  at  all  go 
beyond  this  purpose,  we  know  it  only  defeats  all  that  is  legiti- 
mate in  its  use.  So  great  indeed  is  the  danger  of  self-frustration 
in  regard  to  it  through  over-due  employment,  that  it  may  be 
said  the  only  degree  admitting  of  justification  is  just  that  which 
suffices  to  create  a  practical  Jear  of  it: — since  the/sor  of  the 
rod  is  that  which  gives  its  peculiar  tone  to  the  sense  of  Shame, 
and  thus  mainly  helps  to  create  the  sense.  But  having  dcme 
this,  it  needs  to  separate  itself  fronr  the  latter.  And  henoe,  I 
conclude,  it  is  only  when  the  matter  of  Physical  Retribution  has 
duly  lapsed  into  its  proper  department, — ^which  I  take  to  be 
that  which  is  constituted  by  simply  the  liability  to  bodily 
disease, — ^that  the  Christian  doctrine  has  really  arrived  at  the 
stage,  where  in  fiEust  it  comes  to  have  any  effect  that  is  not  an 
impediment  to  true  effect  in  the  case. 

But  the  point  of  due  arrangement  which  is  the  one  thai 
most  comprehensively  confirms  the  distinction,  and  that  brin^ 
when  settled,  Ihis  part  of  the  general  subject  at  once  into  the 
harmony  with  the  entire  scheme  elsewhere  followed  out  that  is 
requisite,  is  tins  ( — corresponding  with  the  sxmimed-np  infer- 
ence of  the  last  section,  respecting  the  allotment  of  our  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities): — Christianity,  I  assert,  erred  in 
attributing  the  department  of  effort  which  is  here  adjudged  as 
the  properly  combative  one,  to  the  province  which  I  woold 
restrict  to  Religion;  and  the  reverse.  It  led  men  (by  its  pre- 
vmling  tendency,)  to  fight  out  their  salvation  in  the  way  of 
wrestling  for  it  with  Qod^  while  amongst  men,  where  it  shoold 
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have  bfitillL>d  contention  (of  iif?ht  aort),  it  snflefed  Uidtn,  com- 
pftrnttveljf,  to  Im>  pasaive*  AiiJ  thi»  routmry  tui)tlc»  upon  tuy 
aebomti,  iH  of  ih&  dofgjtm  of  uuptiri^mo],  iMijoml  itg  immodmia 
afteti  tltat  it  alcmd  ahows^— wliila  it  ^^im  nhnw  110, — ^Ibo  actual 
raHooato  of  tht)  fa^t  of  piogross  as  taking  pljico  in  th^  csbg. 
For,  fti,  in  gotioriJ,  uncrgieai  wbJeh  are  properlj  active  isnorgiea 
are  liioae  wttich  aro  mainly  pk^afiuro- bestowing,  and  thisptnn 
dadmblo,  to  man  in  hie  individual  capacity, — ao,  I  h*^ 

atkintng,  as  a  linal  rcsnlt,  of  a  pFogreasiTely'mefeaK  ^  re 
for  snrb  t^n<jf|^aB^  beyond  the  mere  pofiseBsion  of  Lhu  prmitiT* 
and  .  I  ivtJv  pftsshu  Fjihcro,  la  indeed  iJiat  wkich  ricconnts 

for  it  i-c  reaideiit  within  human  oatm^  towards  it    Tho 

I  moti?0  for  growth, — ^that  growth  to  bo  rewardod  hy  simply  Ibe 
ant  of  growthi^ — la  flxplainud  by  jnat  the  modification  of 
( old  PaTBnit-of'HifipiliGsa  prinoipb  that  renders  it  in  every 
point  self-eonsisi4ini.  Let  tii  say  that  thc^  thing  which  to  man's 
I  conaciousnoia  10  thti  thing  rightly  puiimad^  la  this:  Conttftit^ 
\  fruit  of  VontmUoiu    Yory  well ;  lhfi&  I  any  that  B^ligionf 

'  however  it  be  the  faculty  within  ofl  that  ff^m  ns  the  tmost 
ciyoymunl  of  Content  when  we  hate  it^  ia  not  tbit  which  liest 
ynabtcs  tia  to  contend  for  it  Thii  is  the  work  hest  fnliillod  by 
oar  mdividuuJiBlic  factiltiea.  And  thorcfore,  that  man  Fhoald 
realiyi— as  it  were  in  spito  of  that  which  ho  thinks  hinisdf  to 
\m  imrsuing, — haTo  a  a^II  greator  eiyoyment  in  hla  tadividual* 
ifltio  myojmfint  of  the  Contention  that  ts  the  propef  means  of 
obtaining  Iho  Caatuut,  than  m  Ms  etgoymcnl  of  whatsTor 
mmmtvtt  be  actnally  posfi^aaeit  ol  inch  Content,  ia  minply  thM 
whieh,  11^  '  Ids  indjTidmdistie  lacnlUo^alivo,  gives  to  hia 

Oitil^  in  ri}  the  oaJy  moaoa  it  haa  at  all  of  growth* 

YShamkaiMm,  liko  all  othor  oiganio  fonctiona  whatcf«r,  sm 

rjDftbtaItM»d  idely  by  the  play  aJfordLMi  t^i  them ;  and  plaj  tx 
aCotdodf  htta  as  elauwbtsre^  nolcly  by  thir  instmmtmtatian  of 
clrcnniittantkl  olNttacle«i  iiito'vening  to  interfere  with  the  paa* 
sivity  of  cxiHtenoo,  that^  escoept  in  tho  modtj  of  alternation^  woidtl 

I  btv  not  only  ctisaation  of  gtowih^  Lot  d^tftrufitioti,    Should  wa 
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be  able,  let  physiologists  tell  ns,  even  to  open  onr  Iwagi  so  as 
to  breathe,  if  distnrbing  inflnence  in  the  atmosphore  did  not 
stimulate  them  to  the  movement?  And  so,  likewise,  is  it  the 
condition  of  onr  moral  life,  that  we  live  within  an  abnospbcn 
of  disturbance,  that  by  turns  arouses  ns  to  re-aotionaiy  strog^ 
against  it,  and,  upon  its  cessation,  enables  ns  to  appredaie  tiw 
Content  broken  into.  And  so  moreover,  I  say,  does  onr  monl 
constitution  first  attam  the  degree  of  perfectness  that  wia^j^hftg 
with  the  physical,  when  the  pursuit  of  individualistic  porpose, 
which  is  that  of  ^^(/'-maintenance  and  increase,  first  of  all 
necessities  as  it  is  to  us,  nevertheless  becomes  as  little  of  a 
directly-conscious  object  of  pursuit  to  us  as,  chiefly,  the  taUng 
in  of  the  universal  sustenance  of  air;  and  secondarilj, — as 
involving  a  degree  more  of  direct  attention,  and  only  that, — 
the  taking  of  the  sustenance  of  food.  Not  that  food  and  air 
may  not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  ei^'oyed  in  themselves; — ^it  is  the 
express  sign  and  condition  of  health  in  us  that  they  be  so 
enjoyed ; — but  that  they  best  fulfil  the  true  bearing  that  their 
functions  require  to  have,  in  regard  to  general  well-being  and 
progress,  in  proportion  as  their  chief  character  is  an  antomatie 
character.  For  thus,  in  regard  to  the  moral  case,  do  the  oppo- 
site aspects  that  belong  to  it,  become,  as  I  consider,  snffioin^y 
adjusted : — Seeing  that  the  abstract,  or  relatively-absolnte  state 
of  the  case,  which,  standing  for  God*s  object,  is  therefore  intrin- 
sically the  truest  and  most  important  of  the  contradictory  objects 
in  question,  requires  that  man's  predominant  mode  of  the  Par- 
suit  of  Happiness  should  be  that  which  consists  in  the  fitting 
with,  in  order  to  remove,  existing  obstacles  to  Content :  it  is, 
accordingly,  the  most  advantageous  condition  of  man*s  natoxe, 
that  he  be  predominantly  disposed  to  such  Contention ; — bnt 
still  the  fact  remains,  that  this  most  advantageous  condition  will 
alone  bo  fulfilled  to  highest  advantage,  when  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness the  Divine  object  is  hidden  and  partially  disgoised, 
as  it  were  by  a  semi-transparent  covering,  under  his  own  imme* 
diatcly  personal  object.    That  is : — while  it  must  be  figured  that 
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God'g  will  b,  prodomina]iilj,  ihni  majiliTe,  In  order  that  be  vmy 
grow  and  make  growth ;  end  only  subordiimtcly,  that  ho  enjoy 
the  &mt  of  such  growth ; — it  m  w^odhX  that  mm  himself  should 
pnsdominfiBtly  desire  ilmt  h«  m%y  grow  &tid  maJce  growth  in 
order  thil  be  may  live  therohy,  wid  only  subordinatoly  the 
f^vereei — just  that  ho  may  be«t  fulfil  God*8  will: — while  also, 
it  ifl  well  that  the  semi*  transparent  disgnlso  hecome  tuoro  and 
more  transpajent,  and  Ides  and  lass  of  a  difligaiid, 


^eirei 


)  Here^  therefore,  I  wonld  say,  is  rendered  completuly  apparent 
the  inherent  trndeairableness  of  the  Chnsdan  noUon  as  to  Botri^ 
biitiou*  For,  the  degree  of  eorporeahieis,  and  express  pftraon* 
atism,  of  it,  make  it  imposaible  that  tindor  it  the  reg4ird  to 
personal  wellare  shontd  become  antomatic  to  the  extent  that  & 
properly  tnoml  coudttioa  requirtsj*  it  to  bu,  Tho  baJance  to  tbo 
opposing  prineiples  sn  our  constitution  afforded  by  it,  is,  I  oon* 
etivei  ono  wblchi  if  it  conld  have  boen  rested  in,  would  bavo 
Ibrown  our  nature  altogetbier  out  of  the  line  of  direetion  wMeb 
is  thfi  tme  onu  for  f^rogresa.  But  expressly  the  Dirine  stato  of 
iiimstimces  is  that  it  could  jiae  be  rested  in. 
Let  UB  i^cordingly,  taking  the  foregobg  as  the  Mtandard 
frinciplo  now  prepared  to  be  our  guide,  turn  back  to  see  wlut 
lt¥*fv  the  circumstancei,  historically  tractable,  wboee  existanea 
in  their  proper  place  gave  to  tm  present  beinp  the  means  of 
tbia  more  advaiitageoiia  ^oiiditioe.  Ijei  na  iee  what  did  aciu* 
ally  eonstltate  the  gnaat  ev«Bt  of  the  religious  crisis,  whoBO 
dogmaUo  rosnlts,  in  mgard  to  tbo  at-presont-eonsidered  pari 
of  U|  we  are  now  taking  in  the  light  of  having  formed  the 
meani •  Proyidiintially  liud  oui»  by  which  alone  could  have  boea 
defeloped  within  na  Ma  apeeially  indiddnalisUa  portion  of  aor 
being,  upon  whose  rektive  inerease  we  now  sae  bow  onr  sum  of 
geiMinil  Happtnesa  mably  depends.  Hamambcr  that,  by  th^ 
TUfy  neeivaity  contained  in  Process,  if  we  try  to  vuU^r  into  the 
state  of  baman  feeling  at  that  epoch, — as  wo  must,  tf  we  would 


aadeCTtand  ii,^^ — wo  mufit  find  it,  aa  an  aveitgio  atatei  upon  a 
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lower  level  than  onr  own : — so  that  the  gentle  sort  of  inflnenoe, 
which  I  have  jnst  compared  to  that  of  the  natural  means  of 
physical  life,  (and  I  might  add,  of  ordinary  exercise  of  life  of 
all  sorts,)  and  which,  in  being  gentle,  gives  ns  the  tmest  oapa- 
bility  of  enjoyment  of  life,  is  precisely  Ttot  to  be  expected  as  the 
thing  in  requisition  then.  The  one  groat  obstacle  to  onr  fill- 
filling  alike  of  Qt>d's  will,  and  of  onr  own  Happiness,  all 
along, — ^let  ns  never  forget, — is  the  nndae  preponderance  of 
onr  own  Egoism.  And  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  actoally  sub- 
dued at  the  present  day,  it  is  so,  I  conceive,  precisely  because 
its  mountain-heap  of  substance,  possessing  all  the  obduracy 
that  does  in  truth  require  even  the  physically -threatening 
rod  to  be  employed,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  into  it, 
was  in  such  manner  broken  into,  at  that  special  epoch.  Tho 
dogmatic  portion  of  Christianity  aheady  considered,  would  have 
been  fatal  in  its  effect,  as  to  human  progress,  if  it  had  stood 
alone.  The  institution  of  the  ennobling  sense  respecting 
Human  Brotherhood,  if  there  had  been  nothing  to  counteract 
it  by  raising  into  a  special  newness  of  signification  the  senso 
respecting  strict  Human  Individualism,  would  have  altogether 
fiuled  in  its  office.  For  Egoism,  left  in  all  the  rudeness  of 
its  obduracy, — or,  let  us  say,  only  just  hogan  to  be  cloven 
into  disintegration, — as  soon  as  it  realized  that  the  means  of 
Vicarious  Alleviation  of  Evil  was  being  propounded,  would,  of 
a  certainty,  have  limited  itself  to  the  seizing  upon  it  solely  for 
the  proving  of  what  it  could  get  out  of  it.  To  use  the  privilege 
of  its  possession,  so  as  to  find  what  could  be  done  with  it,  is 
the  farther  employment  of  it,  which  nothing  but  a  continued 
stringency  of  compulsion  could  bring  it  to.  The  first  I  bavo 
called  the  drawing  forth  of  passive  energy;  the  latter  alone  is 
the  true  sort  of  energy  which  is  active:  and  for  the  awakening 
within  man  of  the  latter,  there  needed  the  specially  heightened 
degree  of  the  woridng  of  the  Amenability-to-Punishment  prin- 
ciple, that  should  correspond  with  the  movement  in  excess, 
which  the  passing  into  function  of  new  species  of  energy  of 
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any  sort, — whatever  bo  Ui»  tU^partoeat  of  txateftl  erdation  in 
wfaicb  thu  new  emhodimeDt  of  \iii\l  force  be  SQppOfled  tooeetir, — 
over  onttiili  along  witb  it* 

Tho  one  eovoreig^  difficnU j  to  ^oism  in  the  matter^^to  ns 
now,  to  tho  first  Christians,  and  all  aloogt — iw  t^at  of  tbo  yiuldbi? 
to  the  DIrino  disposition  of  tiiii^gs  whioh  cansog  th^ii  tho  conrso 
of  devtslopment  is  tmjieatt?d  to  tlie  individiiali-^this  is  the  oon- 
slant  Erst  condition  of  the  easts  nover  to  be  loist  atgbt  of  aa 
mvolvod  in  aU  the  minor  diffirnltics  attending  It.  Busily  indeed 
ghould  we  bring  onrselfes  to  own,  Umt  the  mmpk  fact  of  growth 
WM  fittffioia&t  reward  to  our  virttie,  and  tho  simple  fjwt  of  decay 
was  iaMdant  penalty  to  onr  transgroa^ion  of  virtue,  if  we  hafl 
permiasion  eontinEOUily  to  battla  oni  for  onraeivea  the  posses- 
sion of  the  one,  and  immimity  Irom  the  other  1  Bnt^  wEnting 
such  penoifisionf — aSt  by  my  aohame,  there  needs  to  be  no 
difiguising  from  oursolvofl  thai  it  m  wantbgi — all  that  my  sehemo 
does  proJTer  is  that  we  ahodd  see  bow  lightly,  In  actual  ciremn- 
itAHoest  the  dtfEculty  buars  upon  us,  compared  witli  the  weight 
with  which  it  necessarily  bore  upon  the  eonsoioni  part  of  men, 
lit  the  first  riBe  of  the  oonsclous  part  of  m^.  The  dUemmft  to 
Christian  conaeiousnees,  indeed,  still  beare  upon  all  belieTeni  in 
CbrLstianity ,  as  long  as  they  remain  such.  The  kind  and  degree 
of  the  fear  of  Beath  which «  by  the  very  congtitntion  of  Chris* 
Uamtyt  is  iovohedt  under  Christianity,  iogeiher  with  the  fear  of 
Hdl  aa  the  sequel  to  Deaths  and  which  thus  I  take  to  constitute 
the  exo^^eratton  of  one  and  the  intrineically  higher  sortr  that 
counter 'balances  (^nay,  that  just  more  than  ooonter-balanooet 
Biaoe  otherwise  iharowotild  bo  nt]  effect  of  progress^^ — )  the  com- 
panion oiftgger&tion  as  to  the  oUbct  of  Vicarioiia  Atonement: — 
this  kind  and  degree  of  the  fear  of  Death*  I  eay,  ia  more  or  less 
neoeasarily  present  to  all  beh\wers  wimtover  in  the  terms  of  Chriit 
liaiiily.  Each  individual  oat  of  all  of  \htim,  who  knowa^  a»  all  of 
Uicm  do  know,  that  ttotwithicttLuding  the  indf^nLiiifieAliou  from  the 
eenteDee  of  tltc^m^]  \\\yc,  nntailid  tipou  mankind  by  tho  Bin 
of  Ailiin» — obtained  through  its  UabiUty  having  been  paid. 
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nominally  on  account  of  all,  by  the  Saerifiee  of  i 
is  still  within  tho  drawing  ont  of  the  indemnifieatum  tbe  i 
which  in  feust  causes  the  sentence  io  remain  yet  noi 
but  standing  persistently  in  its  full  force  ag  Agtajiw^  fo  U 
upon  some  certain  number  of  the  children  of  Adam, — nayp  190a 
incalculably  the  greater  number: — each  individual,  I  aay,  wiio 
knows  this,  cannot  but  be  personally  acted  npon  more  afcraii^ 
by  the  contingency,  so  special  in  its  individnal  import,  than  by 
the  matter  of  congratulation  which  he  cannot  yet  aaaore  him- 
self is  matter  of  self-gratulation.  As  long  as  the  pofiMhilitj  of 
the  case — ^I  should  rather  say,  as  long  as  the  fearfbl  odds  of 
the  probability  of  the  case, — remain  undetermined,  what  it 
it  to  hinif  he  cannot  help  feeling, — to  him^  the  individual 
man  flhrinking  under  his  own  peculiar  liability, — thongh  he 
he  assured  that  those  who  are  the  elect  ones  in  Christ  axe  tlurabj 
safe  from  the  torments  of  Hell ; — when  stiU  this  givaa  him  no  real 
security  that  the  burning  flames  are  not  in  finct  still  kept  alive 
in  store  for  his  own  endurance  1  And  this,  accordin^y,  I  repeat* 
is  the  corporeal  rod  still  held  in  contemplation,  with  a  eeitam 
degree  of  vividness,  more  or  less,  even  by  those  ChiistiaDS  oi 
present  times  for  whom  has  arrived  a  mental  state  in  which  it 
might  much  better  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  To  the  fint 
Christians,  however,  there  is  this  of  di£ference  in  the  eaae>- 
on  the  one  hand,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  caused  the 
potency  of  the  fearful  impression  to  be  to  an  extraordinaiy 
extent  heightened  beyond  that  which  the  dogma  can  convey  at 
the  present  day ;— on  the  other  hand,  the  exaggeration  was  thm 
justified  by  forming  only  the  proper  filling  up  of  the  eharactor 
that  was  due  to  the  general  event  of  the  crisis. 

Let  us  then  now  open  our  New  Testaments,  and  see  what  the 
record  there  shows  us  as  to  the  actual  original  entertainment 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  Betribution ; — not  however  forgetting, — 
as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  should  not  foKget» — 
how  the  nature  of  the  case  causes  this  part  of  Ghriatianify 
to  be,  even  eminently  above  eveiy  other  part,  preseniad  to  ua 
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under  a  disgnise :  that  is,  how  the  manner  that  conld  not  help  heing 
that  of  the  recordmg,  shows  the  snhject  nnder  an  inevitable 
species  of  misrepresentation,  which,  for  any  true  understanding 
of  the  matter,  needs,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  be  cleared  away. 


^'  Thinkest  thou  this,  0  man,  .  .  .  that  thou  shalt  escape 
the  judgment  of  God?  .  .  .  but  after  thy  hardness  and 
impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath  and  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God ;  who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds :  to 
them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and 
honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life :  but  unto  them  that  are 
contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous- 
ness, indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  .  .  but  glory,  honour, 
and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh  good.**     (Romans  ii. 

8 — 10.) These  are  noble  words, — are  they  not,  reader? — 

that  speak  with  a  genuine  power  to  our  moral  nature !  ( — ^You 
will  observe  that  I  have  omitted  a  certain  reference  associated 
with  them  in  the  text ;  but  to  this  I  shall  presently  recur. — ) 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  scarcely  are  they  those  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  exhibiting  with  anything  of  pointed  peculiarity  the 
specially  Christian  view  of  retribution,  which  it  is  my  object  to 

see  depicted:— do  you  not  also  feel  this? ^Why  then  do  I 

select  them  to  quote? ^Precisely  for  this,  that  the  beginning 

necessity  of  my  demonstration  is  to  show  the  variation  in  tone 
upon  the  subject  amongst  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  to  show  moreover  that  it  is  just  the  sort  of  variation  that 
bears  out  the  character  in  the  general  Christian  crisis  which 
I  have  already  assigned  to  it.  It  may  be  remembered  that  I 
said  in  a  preceding  section,  (pp.  299 — 802,)  how  the  event  of 
the  crisis  was  this:  that,  having  its  true  point  of  mtemal 
culmination,  and  thence  of  self-revelation,  within  eminently  the 

mm 
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mind  of  Panl,  as  the  truo  representatiYe  starter  of  Ghristiaiiity; 
this  was  however  only  just  the  initiating  of  the  work  of  external 
dogmatization,  the  ostensible  perfecting  of  which  conld  not  be 
accomplished  till  after  a  gradnallj-ripening  process,  occnpying 
one  or  two  or  more  centuries ; — thongh  still  there  was  that  in 
Paul's  own  utterance  of  the  matter  of  revelation,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  lack  of  deliberate  organization,  had  within  it 
the  ordinary  power  of  inspired  utterances,  of  going  incomparably 
beyond  all  subsequently  laboured-out  utterances,  in  respect  of 
its  effectiveness.  Such  then  do  I  wish  expressly  to  show  to  be 
the  case  here ; — and  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that,  in  regard 
to  this  exhibition,  I  am  in  fact  borne  out  by  what  I  consider 
faithftd  criticism,  in  assuming  that  the  various  books  of  the 
New  Testament  do  set  forth  chronological  phases  of  progressing 
dogmatization,  extending  at  least  as  far  as  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  And  therefore,  this  is  my  design : — 
just  because  Paul's  description  of  the  '*  day  of  wrath*'  is,  I  am 
aware,  not  the  one  that,  for  all  its  moral  force,  stands  fairly  as 
the  expression  that  average  Christian  instinct  tells  to  be  the 
truest  expression,  I  call  upon  yon  to  compare  it  with  the  com- 
panion descriptions,  and  as  critics  tell  us,  later  descriptions^ 
that  such  instinct  will  assuredly  not  deny  me  to  be  ihe  expres- 
sion of  right  required.  Even  in  this  of  Paul,  however,  let  me 
first  remark,  the  day  of  retribution  is  designated  with  that 
significant  indication  of  the  predominance  of  the  bearing  of 
terror  in  the  matter,  which  causes  the  day  to  be  of  specialty 
that  of  wrath; — ^but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  this 
is  qualified  by  the  degree  of  merciful  reticence  which  shows 
itself  in  the  apportionment  of  the  judgment  destined  to  the 
several  classes  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  equally  as  it 
seems  at  first  to  be  made  out:  in  the  omitting,  namely,  of  the 
idea  of  eternity  as  attached  to  the  punishment  of  the  latter, 
which  is  determinately  attributed  to  the  reward  of  the  former. 
Such  merciful  reticence, — ^Unitarians,  in  holding  fast  by  it,  have 
allalongbad  the  assertion  raised  against  them  as  aconfutation: — 
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sach  merciful  reticence  no  longer  appears  in  the  threats  respect- 
ing '*  judgment  to  come,"  of  the  sort  which  the  timid  consciences 
of  believers,  who  are  thoroughgoing  believers,  tell  them,  are 
those  which  infix  themselves  with  the  keenest  compulsoriness 
upon  their  attention  and  memory. 

Turn,  for  instance,  in  order  to  compare  with  Paul's,  to  the 
vivid  description  of  2ndThessalonians*,  (i.  6 — 10):  "It  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  tribulation  to  them  that 
trouble  you ;  and  to  you  who  are  troubled  rest  with  us,  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty 
angels,  in  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not 
God,  and  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power;  when 
he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired 

in  all  them  that  believe." Or  take,  as  perhaps  still  more 

likely  to  haunt,  the  oppressive  warning  in  Hebrews  (x.  26 — 81), 
of  the  ''  certain  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation, 
which  shall  devour  the  adversaries",  held  out  over  those  for 
whom,  having  sinned  *'  wilfully,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacri- 
fice for  sins:" — those  for  whom  so  **  much  sorer  punishment" 
than  any  which  Moses*  law  inflicted  was  adjudged,  that  the 
exclamation  was  enforced  to  arise  to  the  assertor  of  it,  how 
indeed  "  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 

God!" Or  rest,  as  in  feust  the  passage  of  right  the  strongest 

of  all,  upon  this  which  comes  with  the  judicial  solemnity  of 
being  put  into  the  month  of  Christ  himself,  in  Matthew  xxv. 
41 — 46 :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels" ;— or  on  the  following  from 
Luke  xix.  27 :  *'  Those  mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I 
should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me." 

•  The  remder  may  be  reminded  that  the  only  Epistles  admitted 
oniTerRally  by  critics  to  be  genaine  ones  of  Paul,  are  those  of  Bomans, 
Oalatianfi,  and  the  two  to  the  Corinthians;  against  all  of  the  others  there 
is  found  more  or  less  of  groond  for  their  being  considered  otherwise. 
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Now  in  saying  that  these  passages  are  more  efieetrfe  i 
the  one  of  Paul  first  quoted,  npon  the  timid  CQnseieDeM  of 
thorough-going  believers,  observe  that  I  expressly  mean  oiii^ 
npon  such.  I  entirely  recognize  that  their  effectivenees  is  fiut 
fiading  away  at  the  present  time :  taking  its  so  doing  as  in  tmih 
a  leading  sign  of  the  thoroagh-going  sort  of  belief  in  Chris* 
tianity's  itself  fading  away,  and  the  form  of  Christianity  with 
it.  Bat  still  I  think  that,  as  I  have  stated  it,  the  ease  is  mi- 
questionable; — and  therefore  let  me  be  allowed  to  aigne  npaa 
it  as  such.  The  reason  of  such  greater  effeotiTenesSy  acting 
precisely  upon  timid  consciences,  which  are  therein  toehie 
consciences,  and  not  strong  and  enlightened  ones,  when  we  do 
compare  it  with  the  moral  effectiveness  of  Paul's  words,  is 
evidently  this,  that  while  the  latter  convey  their  warning  in  a 
somewhat  abstract  manner,  the  former  are  replete  with  concrete 
personal  exultation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  still 

greater  extent,  with  directly  personal  threat. But,  I  ask  you 

to  consider,  is  not  this  sort  of  effect  the  inevitable  aooompani- 
ment  of  the  circumstances,  as  they  have  been  here  depicted, 
attending  the  crisis?  It  was  the  turning-point  in  the  life  of 
human  egoism;  and  all  faculties  and  feelings  pertaining  to 
egoism  could  not  but  be  altogether  alive  and  rampant  1  Bemem- 
ber  how  it  was  at  the  moment  undergoing  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  newly-introduced  sense  of  Sin  ( — and  I  cannot  help,  in 
using  these  words,  parenthetically  hoping  that  you  do  not  omit 
to  feel  the  force  I  would  convey  by  them :  namely,  in  showing 
how  the  very  language  applied  in  ordinary  to  the  sufiering  <^ 
Christ,  does  indeed  apply  to  that  which  I  hold  to  be  represented 
by  the  latter — ).  Human  nature  felt  itself  in  mortal  strugg^ 
with  the  Power  above  it,  the  only  sort  of  gainful  result  out  of 
which  was  a  more  advantageous  position  to  be  obtained  rela- 
tively amongst  its  own  members; — and  the  consequence  was 
that  each  member  fought  desperately  as  to  the  obtaining  of  its 
own  special  relief! Bemember,  too,  the  local  circumstances 
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and  eolouring  of  the  case ; — ^Jiow  \h&  egokm  epeciaJlv  ooncem«d 
was*  speoi&lly  Hdnrw  egoism. 

According  to  my  solieiMe,  the  jimotioii  of  oppositely- mouldy 
ideas  neceeearj  to  constitate  thu  eri&is*  could  utily  have  oceiured* 
ms  It  did  occor^  throngh  the  sort  of  union  which  actunUy  that 
of  Hebrew  thought  with  Gmcmn  thonght  wits.  But  this^  again » 
involved  the  retaining,  for  a  certain  period,  of  Hebrew  cbarac- 
terktiea  uot  &nally  essential  to  the  union «  in  combination  with 
those  that  were;  —  that  is,  whose  presence  &»  a  pennlssiMy 
rightful  pregenee,  wits  limited  to  a  period  of  duration  incom* 
pambly  shorter  thun  tht^t  which  was  legitimate  to  th(»  latter. 
And  of  aneh  eitromely  local  kindt  1  would  say,  was  the  temper 
befemjed  by  theao  over  heated  denunciations*  The  sftTAfe  yehe- 
mm^  of  them,  altogether  Batural  to  Hebrews  as  Hobrews, — 
who  were,  mor^over^  at  the  time  lashed  into  national  fury 
Ihroagb  lieiug  driven  to  bay  by  their  Roman  oppressorsij — ^hud 
even  under  Chrbtian  cireu instances  yet  more  specia]  cause  of 
immediate  bittemeaa,  At  the  time  wbea  the  later  writingii 
of  tlie  New  T*»9titmeiit  were  peuued,  rt^member,  the  fir«t  grund 
moral  impnlgti  which  had  started  Christianity  hud  eubddfsdf 
and  tbo  matter  of  struggle  closest  to  the  intert^ts  of  Christians 
ai  Christians  was,  by  the  htunan  nec^jMity  of  tho  ciia<>j  tho 
comparatively  worldly  one  of  GBtablishing  their  religion,  as  a 
worUUy  Form  of  religion,  in  the  world*  And  this»  we  know, 
only  lie  done  by  means  of  the  antagonism  of  men,  carried 

10  properly  that  of  men  amongst  mm  i — io  that  hero  had  the 
ipfrit  of  Hebrew  eicliisivi^eBS  tho  sphere  of  cieercise  so  iibuu- 
dant,  as  nearly  to  hare  the  daim  of  a  aatiety,  and  means  for 
being  tht^  occasion  of  its  bmning  itnalf  out!*- go  evident  was  it 
that  the  Chrii^tiim  aspect  of  the  case  formed  only  a  development 
upon  the  purely  Hi?brew.  The  cironmstant^  that  gave  aggrava- 
lion  tn  tbdr  political  suOl^riugs  wa»  this,  that  wbereaK  Ihey  had 
itixi  the  Qcntiles  those  who,  by  tho  Tery  fact  of  thi:ir  btving 
were  the  aHeni  from  God'a  favour  op^^n  wh^ua  nfekn 
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they,  the  Israelites,  had  the  birth-right  privilege  to  tread,  fbfBj 
found  them  actually  those  who  were  trampling  upon  themaatvM 
instead ; — but  now,  under  Christian  circumstances,  they  ynn 
in  fact  merely  making  the  prosecution  of  their  first  finutnted 
attempt,  which  therefore  that  frustration  could  only  more  than 
ever  embitter :  since,  in  the  being  compelled,  as  they  were,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  to  accept  the  Gentiles  as  religious  hrethien, 
there  was  still  the  matter  of  national  triumph  open  to  them 
to  maintain,  that  at  all  events  they  would  not  have  it  denied, 
that  the  privilege  of  representing  the  Son-ship,  which  was  the 
means  of  the  Brotherhood,  through  their  own  special  Messiah, 
was  indeed  that  to  which  they,  the  Israelites,  had  been  elected  by 
Divine  decree  before  ever  the  world  began : — so  that,  indeed,  the 
conversion  of  the  political  ferocityof  the  case  into  religions  ferocity, 
was  only  just  the  deepening  of  animosity  that  universally  attends 
same  warfare,  when  the  foes  concerned  come  to  be  as  those  of  the 
household.  And  necessarily  much  greater  still  was  this  sort 
of  effect,  when  the  enemies  against  whom  the  threat  of  damna- 
tion was  levelled  in  the  Epistles,  were  those  not  open  nnbe- 
lievers  in  Christ  which  the  originally- intended  **  Gentiles'*  were, 
but  only  those  dogmatically-accused  unbelievers  within  the  pale 
of  professed  belief,  shown  by  ecclesiastical  history  to  have  been 
indeed  so  numerous,  and  so  potent  a  matter  of  internal  distrac- 
tion, even  in  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles. 

Taking  this,  however,  to  be  the  true  circumstance  of  the 
matter,  are  we  not  immediately  caused  by  it  to  feel  the  import- 
ance of  our  being  now  enabled  duly  to  enter  into  it; — and 
hence  the  enormousness  of  the  boon  to  us  that  a  just  criticism 
in  regard  to  it  becomes?  Granting  that  it  may  have  been 
temporarily-permissible,  in  the  light  of  a  circumstantial  pro- 
vision for  the  means  of  bringing  about  an  external  establishment 
to  Christianity,  that  the  exalted  passion  of  the  period  should 
actually  stir  up  this  internecine  fury  in  relation  to  the  very  con- 
templation of  the  rightfully  tranquil  region  of  Spiritual  Destina- 
tion,— how  desirable  is  it  forus  that  the  perturbing  confhsedness 
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lifinee  gfren  rise  ia  should  be  dispersed !    la  it  not  mimif^^si  Low 

great  utost  be  th^  injitry  of  maiiig  tip  togi^ther  m  of  cqnal 

ttiithoritjr, — OS  the  old  ortliodoi  a&siimpti*in  of  the  New  T^stn- 

tnent'a  forming  one  mass  of  writing  of  umform  oanomcal  stamp 

did  compeJ  ns  to  luii  up, — utttrAiicL^a  renlly  of  this  distnieted 

and  mittrltj  Hebrew  **ort*  mlh  tUi?  highur  sort  that  cnnio  frcjm 

tbti  so  much  rfUftv  Ihon  mtirely  llobrew  luixid  oiid  temper  uf 

Piiul !     By  our  so  doings  ohscn-e,  the  gen  nine  mornj  weight 

that  by  its  own  Hutiirc  rest^  with  the  truly  hnmau  eimiiistiwjaa 

of  Iha  Iiittiir,  IB  made,  by  the  auperior  effectivoii&S9|  of  snpor- 

eiiU  sort,  of  tho  tator  writingB*  to  go  altogether  to  the  account 

pf  theao,  and  so  to  i^iiforco  what  was  in  fact  directly  ad  verso  to 

PanFs  owD  epirit ;  at  tlie  eamo  timri  that  it  alao  alto^L^ther  con-' 

our  own  instincts  of  mond  perctiption.     I  do  not  mean 

iiy,  indetnl^  that  Paurg  writinga  bad  not  also  a  controvtirsial 

pnrpafte;  iui  at  all  events,  tlio  immediate  object  of  Uieir  com- 

^_j»omtion.     Bo  far  fnjm  liiis,  I  have  desiriid  to  p<jtnt  out^  with 

^ftiuiicQjar  intention,  how  the  Vf^ry  [lusMiigo  i  hnvc  selreted  frc^m 

'      tli«m  18  a  Dotablw  instane©  of  such  local  pnrpoic  in  tho  writer's 

jnind ;  and  let  it  stand,  as  it  well  may,  for  a  specimen  of  tho 

ovalliaf;  poqKiae  of  hiii  writiQ^'s  iji  general.     Do  you  not 

ai'wL*  how  tht5  ptustiii^Ls  when  iuktm  nndtir  the  oniiBfiioQB  that  I 

liavt'  iillowi.'d  uiyt*i*li,  to  ortii?r  to  niy  own  ohjtjct,  lowt*s  the  whole 

■  what  was  ftvidnntly  PuuI'm  dirivct  object  in  Iho  writing  of  it? 

,  the  entire  paaaago  in  its  c*iij  T       ' 

*  that  it  was  by  no  meatus  th<  ' 

^  propound  the  kw  of  general  retribution ; — ^tme  as  it  is  that 

ticidt^ntal  u<3eurrenco  of  it  forms  the  only  part  of  his  statir- 

that  hoa  any  inliir^sgt  for  m.     What  Paul  had  it  in  his 

Hmd  to  6i!it  fi>rilif  woi  tho  fact,  lugnc^d  for  hy  hiimkilf^  that  lh« 

I  Yariancc,  such  as  was  maintained  by  \m  aiitagonitrl»tf 

hecUve  caaos  of  the  Jew  and  of  tho  OrDctk.     Hut 

I, — far  fiert,  I  say,  is  the  sij^jn  of  hia  BuiM?riority  ov(se  tho 

ibmn  I  am  comparlu^j  him, —  it  ia  a  matter  of 

on  eon\  eyed  by  hia  word&i  in  spite  of  them- 
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selves,  to  his  readers,  that  the  mcidentaUjr-iiiBarted  &cl  ii,  ite 
all,  the  matter  m<!omparablj  of  greater  importaiice  to  liteaV 
than  that  which  he  makes  ostensible*  If,  on  aoconnt  of  Hii 
special  argument  with  opponents  which  g&ye  the  stunnlus  fitf 
his  taking  up  the  pen,  he  iisaa  the  great  prmdplea  wtxAang  ti 
himself  temporarily  in  the  low  character  of  an  instnmieiit  ta 
gain  some  definite  end,  it  is  imposgible  to  mistaka  that  assmiedl^ 
the  principle  is  all  the  im^firsi  with  him, — as  the  rightM  ilste 
of  the  case  requires  that  it  should  be.  And  heneo  the  i 
as  to  Paul's  e^me&tnesa,  which  makes  eveiy  jndicioiiB 
of  the  New  Testament  feel  only  more  and  more,  the  deeper  hA 
enters  into  the  mutter  of  the  Epistles,  how  certain  it  is  thai  the 
true  vitality  of  the  CbnBtian  records  rests  altogether  sabstaa- 
tially  with  him.  Notwithstanding  all  his  zeal  of  propagandising 
and  sensitive  claim  for  the  position  of  authority  with  hiB  ooii> 
verts  that  he  felt  due  to  himself ,  which  make  him  so  gennine  % 
living  man  to  ub,  as  he  forces  our  attention  into  the  affairs  of  those 
small  churches  of  his, — we  feel  sure  that  there  was  in  him  thsi 
something  deeper  than  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  those  chnrchee,  that 
has  truly  the  universal  kind  of  claim  directly  upon  ourselv^ 
also.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  convert  men  to  Christ,  and  plainly 
therefore  as  his  writings  had  this  in  immediate  view,  yet  it  is  still 
more  plain  that  they  were  all  the  time  written  in  chief  for  him- 
self;— and  is  not  this  the  universal  sign  of  an  aathor's  having 
that  to  say  which  is  deserving  the  promulgation !  Paul  evidently 
believed  that  he  had  within  him  conceptions  whose  i^mamug 
largeness  and  utter  novelty  demanded  the  divulging.  It  would, 
quite  intelligibly  to  us,  have  been  indeed  **  woe  to  him  if  he 
preached  not  the  Gospel!'*  And  it  is,  consequently,  this  pre- 
eminent personal  interest  of  his  in  what  he  is  saying,  that  seizes 
in  like  manner  upon  our  personal  interest,  and  drags,  as  it  were, 
our  conviction  in  unresisting  companionship  along  with  his  own. 
With  what  naivete  does  he  tell  us  of  his  art  I — and  yet  his  trae 
art  is  that  he  is  above  caring  for  the  e£fect  of  making  confession 
of  it ! — ^He  owns  to  his  actual  duplicity : — ^this  being,  as  J  would 
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ga?,  precisely  capdbk'  ot  being  ftc^atiied  for, — tboilgli  he  hsm 

no  care  to  accoimt  for  it — by  thni  two- fold  puture  in  himself 

^^of  which  indeed)  upoti  ita  own  grocmdg,  he  does  tell  us  that 

^■le  wttH  aware.    He  was  petfectly  conscious  of  heing  in  bis  own 

^Mereonaltty  a  comhtnation  of  two  opposite  elements,  the  one  of 

^Bbrhieh  ho  knew  to  be  alone  worthy  of  boasting  of,  while  the 

other  he  Imew  to  he  desening  of  the  utmost  condemnation : — 

^■ind  /  would  say^  the  undeserving  element,  so  far  as  it  concems 

^Pbs  hfi're  lo  attend  to  it,  wns  represmited  in  his  being  that  peen- 

limr  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  which  the  egotistic  cmvuig  for 

nuuilcrihip  jast  alluded  to  showed  him  to  he;  while  the  really 

lionotU'Worthy  element  in  him  was  the  diittnetnesa  &om  mere 

Hebrewism,  which  expressly  his  consdonsness  of  the  distinction 

alone  brought  out  to  light*     He,  then,  posae^^sing  thia  general 

and  superior  nature^  controtlmg  bis  personal  nature ^  which  gaTe 

Mm  ■ltog«ih«r  higher  and  deeper  ground  than  later  promul- 

faion  of  his  doctrine ^  imd  therefore  just  reason  for  inBuenco 

Ofser  m  which  th^  are  withciut, — ^how  evident  is  the  injuiy 

to  him  and  to  us  in  our  confounding  together  the  validity 

of  "  inspiration^"  thua  testified,  with  that  teatified  by  them  in 

such  altogether  lower  Cushion! — What  propoonder  of  original 

thought  in  our  own  day  wonJd  like  to  hapo  his  own  uttorunee  of 

It  hound  itp  togielhi^r  with  the  explanations  of  it,  find  argtimenls 

OD  bihalf  of  it,  made  by  suecessong  I — While  Paul  wrote  mainly 

und«r  tlie   need  of  saymg   what   was  fni*   for  humtlj\  they» 

1  urge,  took  the  tti together  lower  itimd- point,  of  seeking  to  imy 

Df  ffpoctftlty  what  they  thttugUt  would  be  efl!ecUVe  tWlA  tA«tr 

And  that  was,  in  tliis  pariitrular  cade,  what  would 

QO0I  powerfully  strike  them  with  tertr^r. 

The  great  adTanta^e,  then«  which  we  gain  from  criticism 

!  ^matter  is^  in  the  &rst  plaee,  and  emltieutfy,  this:  that 

ftfe  tnahbd  to  aet  aside  all  tbt*  proj>Lrly  thvfatemmj  jjortion 

&f  Scripture  denuneiatjonH,  whirli  liclongtid   to    the  ferenjih 

^fipaaing  chapter  of  Chnstian  history,  bi^tween  tlie  dat«  of 

\  Synoptical  QospeU  and  tht  lec^md^otntary  Episiles  of  ^ 
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<<  Hebrews**,  of  2Dd  <<  Peter*',  and  of  "  Jade*%  as  ri|^tfi% 
of  an  entirely  different  and  inferior  sort  of  acoonnt  to  m  fitn 
the  representation  of  the  notion  of  Betribation»  eBseotially  pro- 
sent  in  Christianity  from  its  very  birth,  and  which  oonBequflntlT 
has  persistingly  maintained  its  legitimate  sway  over  the  l^ninMi 
conscience  down  to  this  actnal  time,  when  it  has  beeomey  as  I 
believe,  the  allotted  task  of  existmg  mankind  to  gather  up  thfl 
f raits  remaining  at  Christianity's  dissolution.  Bnt  in  doing 
ns  this  great  service,  criticism  docs  ns  moreover  the  foliowing: 
that  it  does  not  therefore  cast  those  less  valuable  representa- 
tions away,  as  if  they  were  entirely  nothing  worth  to  as,  in 
regard  to  our  estimation  of  the  case.  By  my  view,  the  express 
need  in  order  to  a  right  judgment,  is  that  the  notion  be  se^ 
as  a  growing  notion:  one  that  in  keeping  a  certain  definite 

character,  yet  keeps  it  under  vitally-changing  aspects ; since 

the  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  estimating  of  these  changing  aspects 
that  alone  affords  us  the  definite  character.  All  this  benefit 
we  should  lose  if  we  made  up  our  minds,  as  at  first  we  are 
tempted  to  do,  that  because  the  damnatory  threats  appropriate 
to  ecclesiastical  warfare  have  no  real  influence  now,  we  most 
forget  the  influence  they  have  had.  And  the  import  that  I  do 
wish  directly  to  gain  from  them  is  this,  of  so  great  general 
significance:  namely,  that  they  make  undoubtedly  apparent 
to  us  the  instramentation,  not  to  be  denied,  throngh  which 
Christianity  has  all  along  held  its  authority  over  men ;  and 
equally  so,  the  instramentation  as  to  the  variations  in  the  mode 
of  that  authority.  Caught  by  such  denunciatory  texts,  I  have 
noted  how  the  feeble  conscience,  even  of  to-day,  bears  its  im- 
mediate witness,  that  the  thing  in  New  Testament  religicm 
which  sovereignly  impresses  it,  is  truly  more  than  any  thing 
else  its  urgent  insistency — seeming,  from  its  urgency,  to  pervade 
its  every  page, — upon  the  need  of  maintaining  the  watchfol 
'<  looking  for  of  judgment.*'  And  equally  from  the  fact  thai 
feeble  consciences  are  so  caught,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
consciences  so  caught  are  feeble  ones,  do  I  collect  the  inference 
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I  am  seeking.  On  the  one  hand,  I  argae: — becanse  Chris- 
tianity had  the  power  so  to  seize  npon  the  principle  of  moral 
fear  within  men, — to  seize  upon  it,  and  not  to  let  it  go, — it 
realized  for  itself  a  stamp  of  genuine  authenticity,  valid  beyond 
any  other  that  any  possible  kind  of  external  evidence  whatever 
could  have  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  nature  of 
things,  I  maintain,  that  a  terror  such  as  was  utterly  baseless 
in  natural  fact,  could  for  so  many  centuries  of  generations  have 
continued  to  possess  authority.  But  so  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  this  become  matter  of  proof: — the  grosser  the  degree 
of  torror  enforced,  the  grosser  have  also  been  both  the  kind  of 
mind  atfectcd  by  it,  and  the  kind  of  form  of  religion  concerned 
in  it ;  the  mind  affected  has  been  of  the  sort  least  of  all  in  these 
happily- circumstanced  days  of  ours  needing  to  be  specially 
regarded ;  the  form  of  relief  ion  concerned  has  been  of  the  sort 
most  of  all  a  now  happily-recognized  worldly  and  merely 
formal  sort ; — so  that  farther  I  argue :  stringent  and  in  every 
way  stringent,  upon  us  is  the  occasion  for  our  now  bringing  to 
the  instrumental  terror  the  utmost  of  refinement  that  we  have 
the  power  to  bestow  upon  it,  without  even  the  very  destruction 
of  the  form  being  that  which  should  withhold  us,  out  of  respect 
to  the  etfect  likely  to  ensue  upon  conscience, — finding  the 
latter,  as  we  now  do,  so  able,  as  to  its  raised  average,  to  stand 
apart  from  the  form. 

To  cause  the  present  necessity  for  that  dissolution,  you 
remember  how  I  have  asserted  the  fundamental  error  that 
Christianity  has  no  means  of  getting  rid  of; — and  now  we  are 
come  to  the  final  department  for  the  exhibition  of  the  efiect  of 
that  error.  Even  in  Paul's  mind, — ^true  founder  of  Christianity 
as  he  is  here  taken  to  be, — there  was,  as  wo  have  begun  to 
consider,  the  degree  of  localization  in  his  views,  that  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  for  our  avail,  except  by  the  abstraci- 
in;^  of  the  curcumstantial  accompaniment  of  them,  which  gave 
their  only  point  to  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle.  But  we 
have  now  to  see  how  the  localization  of  effect,  was  bo  much 
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deeper  thaa  the  mere  matter  of  temporary  contrDTetij  beNl« 
Jew  and  Gentile,  as  to  ibeir  relative  podtLons  in  tlie  efani^ 
that  it  lay  in  truth  upou  the  veij  cot«  of  tha  maltar  'wHIn 
Paulas  heart  as  a  man.  That  k  to  aaj,  PaoI^s  own  wvrf 
BetrihatioD^  fraught  with  geumiid  moml  inHtiiiet  as  It  wm,  wm 
neverthelees  conceived  mider  condition  of  the  Ballgiotifl  Ciuafl,^ 
that  condition  heing  this:  firet,  of  egregiona  exaggeratia&t 
destined  to  enbaide  into  the  character  of  ordinary  impalaa; 
secondly,  of  being  the  taming-pomt  of  a  coiirae  of  thoa^tt 
destined  henceforth  to  revetBe  its  hitherto  coarse^  Let  m 
therefore  now  seek  to  Image  what  was  his  aetnaL  mental  poei< 
tion  upon  this  subject. 

In  order  to  nndeTfltand  this,  the  main  necessity  is  tliat  wt 
bear  in  mind,  how  opposite  it  was  to  the  real  state  ol  the  cu^t 
that  the  notion  of  Betribution,  as  Retribution  afibrded  in  a 
Future  Life,  came  into  the  world  under  ita  Chriatian  phase  ifl 
being,  in  reBpect  to  this  its  general  de^nitioa,  an  absolutely  mm 

notion.     No  one^  Bcarcelj^  will  controvert  this  asBertioii ; flnj 

one,  that  should  take  his  impresaion  fairly  from  an  aTerage 
estimate  as  to  the  prominent  bearing  of  the  original  announce* 
ment  of  Christianity,  and  especially  from  the  writings  of  PftaJ, 
would  hardly  be  capable  of  hesitating  to  pronounce  that  th* 
leading  matter  of  revelation  proposed  in  it,  as  each,  is  that  of 
the  atoning  efficacy  of  Christ's  mediation.  And  yet  it  is  at  the 
same  time  patent,  as  matter  of  history,  that  the  eourse  of 
enlightened  consideration  as  to  the  part  of  Christianity  most 
actually  maintainable  in  reason,  as  well  as  most  precious  to 
natural  feeling,  has  been  to  lean  progressively  less  apon  that 
originally  predominant  topic,  and  more  upon  the  companion 
topic,  subordinate  to  the  former  with  Paul,  of  the  revela* 
tion  respecting  the  world  to  come.  That  is,  ChristiaQs  ^ho 
are  rationalists  incline  more  and  more  to  set  Paul  aside  as 
the  proper  exponent  of  Christianity,  and  to  fiall  back  apon  tba 
delineation  of  it  which  is  specially  Hebrew.     With  sodiy  in 
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^liBeqneQc^,  tli©  repr^flenlalioa  of  the  good  newB  of  tlitJ  Gospel 
wkicli  instia^iivek  tktij  Bdec^  ftnd  instinctivelj  tliej  will  cling 
I  m  long  as  mtiotial  fouodatiou  for  their  belief  seems  possible 
f  tb«m,  k  thiit  of  its  *'  liringiug  of  life  lujd  ImiirortaUty  Uj 
ghi'*  ;^ — while  thist  Agnin,  bringa  them  into  colllsioo  witli  the 
'giBDerally- admitted  statement,  so  little  easy  of  reeoncileiQent 
with  it,  just  referred  to*  All  this  interual  inconsiiitt^tnej,  how- 
ever,—let  me  now  show,^ — is  thnt  which,  on  htvth  mdes^  expressly 
lands  to  confirm  the  peeuhur  expLmiition  of  the  cme  tlmt  1  urn 
conteading  fbr. 

According  to  mj  view,  while  Roiigion  is  a  thing  belonging 
In  eommon  to  mm  of  aU  agesp  and  all  Uio  world  over,  it  haj 
i?oiisiat©d,  a^  the  very  cause  of  it»  eommuuity,  in  ihat  of  which 
thtj  dreiid  of  I*e(ith,  and,  theurc  Heeking  for  Life,  is  the  mitnral 
sid  tncessimt  producer.  For  this  reason,  Christianity,  m  only 
hf  ino«t  porf^t  of  known  religion»,  cmM  not  diifer  &om  tha 
i  haviiig  the  pursuit  of  Immortality  really  for  its  iiitriii«ic» 
aseqnetitjy  tt»  the  Itwt  its  perdurahle  aim ;  though  it  matf 
nd  mujft  hart;  differed  from  them  in  the  means  it  proffiered  for 
btaining  of  the  object  of  ita  pursuit ; — while,  hence,  tlia 
,  in  being  that  which  of  nc^ccssity  wiu&  moat  prominent  to 
Uio  minda  of  the  original  aooeptets  of  th^  rdigion,  numt  havo 
hem  upheld  by  them  in  a  manner  reqaifing  to  be  eubseqneiitly 
tewtarmdi  especiidly  smce,  Iv  hj'pothegia,  every  form  ii  thai 
which  haa  no  final  pnrpose  except  in  oonung  to  ita  own  end. 
That  end^  regarding  this  preei'iit  point,  wnSf  that  itlthongh  the 
belief  in  Christianity  abottld  prove  to  leave  the  natural  f|n<Mtt 
for  Immortality  precisely  in  its  former  condition  as  to  ite  in* 
adc  Eatnre,  it  should  yet  leave  it  eeaantlaUy  beigbidned  aa 
its  mode.  Now,  all  aJougt  (--it  la  tba  gresl  md  fliatidiiig 
oof  of  0ood  ruling  in  the  world !— )  this  bjstinetive  desire  of 
Eian  has  hotm  asaociated  with  a  conscious  necessity  as  to  tha 
miU*T  of  moral  improToment  within  kimaelf.  Primitive  man 
lid  not,  conld  not,  say  to  himself,  aa  we  may  now  eooceiTe  man 
iiyiilg: — ''  I  kijovv  tli»t.  by  l^eeoming  a  highar  moral  beinf,  I 
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shall  be  intrinsically  better  fitted  for,  and  HiereSare  man  UkAj 
to  obtain,  prolonged  existence"  ;-^bnt  I  have  argued  thii  hi 
may  have  conjectured  the  mortality  which  afflicted  liifn  to  hsw 
been  the  standing  sign  of  moral  displeasore  towards  ti™  on  lh« 
part  of  Deity.  And  from  this  nature  of  his  instinctiTe  belie( 
it  hence  could  only  occur,  that  all  degree  of  "  Life  and  Jmmat' 
tality  brought  to  light"  by  any  form  of  religion,  must  haTC 
owed  such  degree  of  light  to  the  degree  of  trath  ftnH  pDritT 
afforded  by  it  respecting  the  notion  of  Retribution. — ^By  the 
Christian  scheme,  such  addition  of  this  kind  as  it  conferred, 
was  conveyed,  we  know,  through  obviation  of  the  dogmatie 
Sentence  of  Death  pronounced  upon  the  world  on  account  d 
the  sin  of  Adam :  that  is,  by  a  partial  reversal  of  the  Sentence 
( — a  partial  reversal  of  that  which  needed  to  be  known  under 
total  rev**rsal).  Here  therefore,  and  in  no  other  point,  is  the 
true  ground  of  comparison  which,  if  we  lose  sight  of,  cannot 
but  cause  us  to  fail  in  at  all  estimating  the  position  of  Chris- 
tianity, even  upon  this  central  matter,  with  regard  to  other 
religions: — the  dogma  of  Betribution,  least  of  all  in  the 
Christian  scheme,  being  that  which  has  any  tme  power  of 
being  judged  of  when  severed  from  its  dogmatic  connexion. 

We  know  that  not- Christian  nations  have — ^we  know,  at  all 
events,  that  not- Christian  nations  in  ancient  times  had — thrir 
notions  of  Future  Retribution,  which  were  far  fit)m  being,  npon 
the  whole,  unworthy  notions.  Nay,  their  notions  of  sndh  sort, 
it  may  be  granted,  were,  as  to  the  best  of  them,  even,  if  isolated, 
superior  to  the  Christian.  This  appears  to  be  the  case,  at  all 
events,  in  regard  to  the  belief  upon  the  subject  reported  to  have 
been  that  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  when  we  compare  it 
with  that  which  has  been  entertained  by  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
as  an  average  belief.  But  however  this  be  frdly  admitted,  as  I 
am  frilly  prepared  to  admit  it,  what  I  contend  for  is,  that  all 
the  loftiness  of  conception  m  the  idea  of  Retribution  presented 
either  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  much  more  any  where  else  in 
the  records  of  ancient  religions,  does  not  and  cannot  show  in 
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^ii  tho  ctiptthilihj  that  has  bi^loiiged  alone  to  the  Chmtian  idaa. 
^^vlie  genteralbatioii  respoctiiig  Hnmamty  wantmg^  whiob  Chrh- 
^Sanity  iilonti  has  adeqnatuly  afforded,  the  idea  of  Betribtitioii» 
^Bt  coDCPivo,  tfm/t/  odIv  till  aa  harrcn  of  trow  dt'^elopmeut  for  itstlf^ 
j  aa  W(3  know  in  fuct  that  the  doctrine  of  Zoronster,  and  still  mure 
I  all  other  slniilarlj  cotidiliotitHl  dof^tnucs^  hare  fallen.  And  hence 
-  ^gtill  msU  the  matter  of  dtir*>lDpincnt4d  '*  ek^ction*\  here  aa  ©visr^ 
^Krith  tbiit  ptMjple  i^ho  were  hovirever  nalara1]f  special  la  notliing 
^^■^th^'ir  h(u*kwardjieaa  of  Inatinet  upoa  the  i^ubj^'t,  th«  Pnvvi- 
^^^pBftlly  un-prncociotjs  HLdirew^: — Ihopeopk^  therefore,  whose 
'  fcmipBrjitive  innocence  of  ctiujt3f!tti re  npon  the  subject,  hiwi  kept 
em  healthily  sotmd  to  end  tiro  the  crisis  which  was  nil  at  onee 
arouse  the  capability  of  it  within  tlu^m. 
The  general  idea  of  Immortal  life,  jou  remombef «  I  haT0 
en  m  constituling*  m  iU  primitive  stage,  the  vague  isiomp- 
altogether  wanting  in  dofinitti  imagine  respecting  it  »ueb 
inld  convey  thoughtful  limitation  to  it,  which  must  \m 
irt»d  as  mt^relj  the  uaturaf  and  nniversal  frnit  of  man'a 
fining  at  all  to  tbd  eonaeionanea^  of  thtsre  being  such  a  tiling 
Life,  abstractly  '1^     Is  It  not  then  obvioue.  mader 

is  riow,  how  the  =  n  of  the  unknown  portion  of  Life, 

forming  the  Fntme  Life,  with  the  idea  of  Retrihtition,  muMt 
^vliave  been  ineyitably  indticed,  just  upon  accotint  of  its  a6c»rding 
^Mf  such  required  Umitating  images.  See,  cuninenUy*  how  to 
^H|vju!tive-thoughtt^  QrtKmiB  the  degree  of  tangible  reality, 
^^^A|iidod  by  their  Uinipttrantimti  obtained  actually  for  tiieir 
^^^^tption  of  the  otlyerwiiie  necfssariJy  shadowy  Hades^  taj 
iSlliTolj  in  the  Tiridly  personal  examples  of,  especially,  under- 
1^0110  ^%itmhfmnt  for  ofiencee  against  the  Gods: — Tartarna 
liaing  the  domain  so  evidently  coni^icnoua  to  attention  to  a 
4cgt»ci  far  bdynnd  what  could  Iw  the  caM«i  nndiir  the  tam©  tm* 
tmnginfthlontfM  of  tlirtr  Klysium  [  Bnt  atilt  u  it  not  manileirt 
thai  the  lOKtimcQe  of  Hetribntion  thus  fitiiiiili«d  vfim  not  of  the 
aort  that  engaged  iiit«r^  in  thorn  of  the  pmetieal  and  indi- 
.TidtiAl  aoHt    Hwj  wot  httoie  and  iiatl  butiuiees;  mtrd^  of 
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the  imaginative  class.  And  hence  Grecian  thought,  with  aH- 
its  activity,  did  little  or  nothing  in  itself,  for  the  advancing  of 
a  permanent  conception. But,  on  the  other  hand,  imagina- 
tion was  amongst  the  Hebrews  all  but  inert  upon  the  subject. 
Scheol  was  an  Hades  as  dim  as  dim  it  could  only  be,  when  retri- 
butive images  were  by  the  very  condition  of  the  national  thonght 
cut  off  from  it.  To  the  Hebrews  the  idea  of  Retribution  was 
fully  satisfied  when  shut  up  within  the  bounds  of  the  concrete 
punishments  and  rewards  that  were  merely  of  the  sort  of  this 
world's  recompense — that  is,  the  sort  that  could  be  experienced 
by  men  as  pertaining  to  their  actual  bodily  presence  upon  earth. 
An  altogether  narrow,  and  childish  idea! — ^yet  for  all  that,  is 
it  not  clearly  a  solid  idea,  and  one  which  it  was  therefore  well 
not  to  have  broken  up,  until  it  could  be  done  so  in  the  mode 
that  should  be  a  finally  sufficing  mode? 

If,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  true  spirit  of  Hebrew  religion, 
we  seek  the  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  shall  show  the 
proper  vitality  of  it,  corresponding  with  that  which  the  writings 
of  Paul  show  in  the  New,  certainly  we  should  turn  either  to  the 
Psalms,  or  to  one  of  the  greater  of  the  Prophets : — ^to  those  if  our 
object  be  of  the  mode  of  personal  feeling;  to  these,  if  it  be  of 
the  more  abstract  sort.  This  latter,  then,  being  our  present 
case,  open,  I  invite  you,  to  the  following  from  Ezekiel, — the  one 
amongst  the  prophets  whose  intense  urgency  of  practical  moral 
exhortation  immediately  suggests  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  rest  most  suitable  for  our  purpose: — ''  Then  .  .  I  heard 
behind  me  a  voice  of  great  rushing,  .  .  also  the  noise  of 
the  wings  of  the  living  creatures,  and  of  wheels  over  against 
them.  So  the  spirit  lifted  me  up,  and  took  me  away,  and  I  went 
in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit;  but  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  strong  upon  me.  Then  I  came  to  them  of  the  cap- 
tivity at  Tel-abib,  that  dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  and  I  sat 
where  they  sat,  and  remained  there  astonished  among  them 
seven  days.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,  Son  of  man. 
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I  hi?e  made  thee  ft  wtttehiBan  tinto  the  honm  of  Jmnd:  there- 
fbf6  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  asd  gjye  them  wamiiig  from 
me.  WhoD  I  say  onta  tlie  wicked,  Thoa  ahalt  snrtl^f  die;  and 
thou  giv€»i  him  not  wamhig  ,  ,  >  to  save  hie  life :  the  same 
wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  hlood  wiO  I  require 

at  thine  hand/*  (uu  14—18*) Now,  m  this  pgfisagei  is  it  not 

keenly  notable,  id  the  first  place*  how  thexe  was  brought  to  life 
In  the  prophet's  mind,  the  eense  of  moral  connexion  between 
the  individuEil  responitibLLities  of  man  and  men,  whoso  recog^ 
©ition,  when  it  eomea  to  ho  perfected,  is  trnly  tlie  very  easence  of 

a  Hpe  morality? Bat  it  was  not  for  this  reason ,  as  the  fht^f 

one,  that  1  hiiTe  now  (jnoted  the  passage.  Tills  is,  reader,  Umt 
I  may  epeeiaUy  call  upon  yon  to  mark,  here  ngain,  the  dramatic 
mt^  of  ibe  fdeasi  which  I  wish  b  show  as  indleaiing,  just  as 
Paul's  cmBi  the  real  historical  bearing  of  the  matter.  1 
wiih.  namoly,  to  point  out,  how  the  peculiar  moral  nfgjency  of 
Ei^ekiel — and  so,  of  the  prophets  in  general^^ — ^was  altogether  the 
fiiut  of  the  estemal  circnmstanee  of  the  captifity  so  strikingly 
e&Ued  up  by  the  images  emploj<?d: — the  sort  of  ima^,  alto^ 
gisither  individaaliatie  to  their  own  egotistic  need,  which  wm  the 
sort  in  whkh  Hebrew  imagination  dui  delight  itself*  It  was 
from  their  Captivity  that  the  people  derifed  their  l>eginning  of 
a  true  moral  Bmm^  jitsfc  as  much  as  th^  true  religious  sense. 
list  as  it  was  the  oompiuisoii  of  themselves  with  alien  nattomi 
[Ihat  Jinst  giave  th^n  the  sense  of  national  limitation  whifli  made 
Imly  know  thanuselTefl  as  a  nation,  so  tlie  attetition  thtts 
foroed  hack  upon  themselves  was  the  first  genuine  awakening 
i>f  any  thing  like  the  just  coasciouftness  b  rt^gard  to  aetnal 
orii  and  dcmitril»  without  which  no  proper  mondity  can  havo 
bctpnrtiun.  For  in  thmr  yut  niii!iwttirl>o<l  nssurtipttou  of 
the  sole  favour  of  Jehovah,  tb«y  took  for  grauti^d,  as 
liflttwiiy  of  aU  petted  chiltlren  to  do,  without  thit  )i*imt  of 
itsnmct*  iLH  to  th«  circumgtani^e  of  their  deserving  or  not  ch^rrv- 
ig  it,  that  th«y  mu*£  notitkioc  to  {tosaess  ii  for  ever.  But  the 
lock  of  their  unlooked-for  humOiation,  in  m^iinotion  with  the 
f  f 
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inoculation  of  the  moro  abstract  rctribntoiy  notkms  of  the  nafioH 
amongst  whom  they  were  captives, — ^the  shock  predflely  gning 
effsct  to  the  inoccnlation, — compelled  the  le-aotiOKUoy  muik 
which  was  needed  into  the  causes  existing  withinithair  on 
behaviour,  which  could  have  induced  their  Divine  Pittron  00 
severely  to  treat  them.  And  thus  accordingly  began  for  tlieni 
what  I  have  called  (at  p.  844,)  the  ''  secondazy  sorting"  of 
human  psychical  conditions,  which  all  moral  science  «•,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ''  primary  ",  which  cuts  off  these  in  a  magi 
from  that  involved  in  the  general  necessity  of  Death,  In 
respect  to  the  latter,  the  Hebrews  received,  and  eminenily  as 
their  chief  acquisition,  from  Oriental  thought,  the  Iflftilwg  con- 
ception that  as  Death  came  into  the  world  by  Sin,  so  does 
Death  form  in  its  nature  the  constant  mode  of  Ponishment  fxx 
ever  to  be  thought  of  as  destined  to  be  inflicted  on  Hinnan* 
And  the  now  experienced  symptom  of  abrogation  of  Divine 
favouritism  towards  them,  was  the  letting  in  of  the  possifaility 
of  their  own  actual  encountering  of  this  unqualified  and  nn- 
qualiflable  Punishment,  that  drove  them,  as  I  assert  it  ever 
must,  to  try  their  own  internal  resources  to  divert  it: — rt^llmg 
forth  their  watchmen's  guarding  cry  of  ''  Why  will  ye  die,  O 
house  of  Israeli"  (xviii.  81.) 

This  irruption  into  their  self-confidence  was,  yon  remember, 
by  my  scheme,  the  only  way  of  turning  them  from  their  hitherto 
sole  pursuit  of  enjoyment  of  Privilege,  into  that  which  shoold 
end  by  an  admitted  accompaniment  in  the  higher  sort  of  pur- 
suit, of  exercise  of  Responsibility.    The  watchman  prophet, 

upon  his  own  part,  observe,  did  aheady  entertain  the  latter, 

in  being,  as  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  fore- stationed  Savioms 
of  the  world.  But  here  is  his  exhibited  limitation :  he  songht 
to  save  no  other  than  the  home  of  Israel; — and  do  yon  not 
see, — mark  the  equation ! — that  this  is  in  fact  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  he  sought  to  save  Israel  only  as  a  house  f — ^Toni 
over  the  problem  to  yourself,  and  consider  if  the  "exact 
science"  of  the  matter  is  not,  in  truth,  to  this  effiact. ^For 
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the  whol@  cas^  of  the  eabj^  depen^B  upon  it«  Just  as  Ihe 
Christiiiii  formulaij  of  do«^iii0  myn  Ihat  iia  Havioiu-  Imt  Chimi 
liloQe.^hij  who  is  actually  Gcd  as  ^v«ll  aA  tuiui, — e.tm  avail  t^j 
save  mj  midindmil  aoul  of  humblest  men :  so  do  I  recognize 
thfti  uo  etttiidard  idiiii  of  hummi  duty,  impended  by  any  lltdia^ 
tion  whatever  Irom  bebg  ono  common  to  tlio  entire  Dumber  of 
men,  ca&  aufflee  to  impart  the  meatHl  couditioa  upou  which 
alone  any  single  man  whatever  can  rightly  iiiterprel  what  con- 
stitutes his  own  portienliir  indivtdaal  doty. 

In  resp6(!t  to  the  kotttu  tyf  hmd^  as  a  hmme^  the  prophets 
and  other  leaders  of  Israel  wcro  indeed  riisfjonsible,  in  tlio  true 
aad  odif^  sense  of  the  word*  But  the  privato  men  of  Israel 
hadf  as  the  rule,  no  obli^iiou  in  the  matter,  except  [tttj:^ivel%f 
to  gloi7  in  their  sappoeed  tioudition  of  honour.  Hence  was  it* 
therefore,  I  would  say,  that  their  moral  deTclopmental  0ouilition 
remmned  essential ly  truncated  as  to  its  due  fuiOImeitt.  Tho 
pa»^m  aide  of  moral  virtue, — 4hat  which  1  class  as  pertaining 
ehanuitariitieally  to  the  sphere  of  the  Parental  conflict,— tha 
Hebniws  of  Qik  kier  time  did,  as  to  the  best  and  saket  porLioQ 
of  Iht^m,  eihibit  even  to  a  deg|^>a  ol  perfeotioti  thai  it  ta  a 
tpcK^ial  point  with  nte  to  uphold;  but  the  adiw  and  worldly 

of  virttio  was  I'  '  '  h  tboir  hmited  religion  Ji«l  not  hft 
up  to  the  cup  Their  patriotism  was  indeed  of 

the  Uighly  enthusbiAtie  sort  winch  made  it  religion  ^  it  was  ao 
far  b«3*ond  what  h  Imown  by  us  mider  the  name,  that  it  seems 
afl  if  the  Hebrew  man  aetuidly  wit^,  in  e  nninuc^r,  iudilTer^jnt  as 
to  whither  he  himaclf  went  deatiuod  or  not  to  live  an  immortid 
life,  provided  tliat  his  Nation  might  be  assured  so  to  live.  Kiji 
national  consciotisness  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  roat  part 
him  than  his  individual  eonsciauaness  i — whenee  easae  that 

njtie  ntteranee  of  unaffectedly -bursting  grief,  when  it  seemed 

b*  thtt  caio  tliat  hts  Nation  was  at^udgud  tci  die,  ahready  hero 

ft0  eipr(*j^iicHl  if)  titaiiib  s  painting  of  tbo  **  51an  of 

Bni  this  abstract  trmtmt^t  of  hnmen  emi»tioiit  just 

itiae  it  wa»  tthstrftci,  ihtm^h  abstiBct  only  to  this  limited 


of  Ih 
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extent,  had  the  purifying  effect  upon  the  «ft*in«ft|  fcaipsof 
egoism,  that  I  assert  as  naturally  the  eonvanioii  evny  lAm 
of  the  spirit  of  self-indulgence  into  that  of  numd  8trqgg)e  wifli 
self.  And  of  this  effect  the  special  example,— ^oievor  to  be  kit 
to  the  world, — is  the  rise  amongst  the  Jews  at  this  epoch  of 
the  class  of  contemplative  moralists  at  its  height  in  the  daji  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Jesus,  as  the  school  of  the  Eaeenoi. 
The  outward  form  of  religion  maintained  by  these  embrymiie 
Christians  was  the  need  of  preparation  for  the  coming  yinglftin 
of  Heaven — ^that  definite  object  of  now  culmixiating  IsradUtiih 
hope,  which  gives  so  precise  a  motive  to  the  final  Israditiih 
struggle ; — and  the  mode  of  preparation  required  for  sooh  an 
object,  could  only  be  the  limited  spiritual  mode  actually  lesult- 
ing.  Just  as,  in  outward  sign, — after  the  imaginative  faAhinn  of 
all  the  prophetic  precedents, — ^the  temple  of  Jehovah  needed  to 
be  cleansed  from  the  worldly  presence  which  polluted  it,  in  older 
that  the  Presence  of  Jehovah  Himself  might  be  induced  to  letam 
and  fill  it ;  so  must  the  hearts  of  Jehovah's  worshippers  be  puri- 
fied, in  order  that  the  vision  of  God*8  purity  might  dewwmd 
upon  them,  the  rightful  innermost  sanctuary  for  that  presence. 
And  with  this  effect,  accordingly, — leaving,  observe,  the  waiters 
upon  the  Coming  still  pending  in  their  waiting  I — ^with  this  efieet, 
I  say,  ended  all  that  was  the  mere  Hebrewism  of  the  matter. 
What  came  after  it,  was  what  the  matter  became  when  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  follower  of  Jesus,  of  whom  it  was  the  boast 
that,  though  in  no  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  he 
was  nevertheless  the  one  who  had  never  known  Jesus  after  the 
flesh : — by  him  who  received  his  revelation  not  even  firom  those 
amongst  the  friends  of  Jesus  who  seemed  to  be  the  rightfbl 
pillars  in  the  church  of  Christ,  but  who  received  it  from  Heaven 
alone. 

When  Paul,  in  those  entranced  meditations  of  his,-— -car- 
ried on  perhaps  in  the  depths  of  Arabia, — but  how  knew  he,  or 
cared  he,  where  or  when,  while  whether  he  were,  during  them,  io 
the  body  or  out  of  it,  he  couldnot  tell  7 ^when  Paul,  I  say^  fas' 
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fiet  op^  to  Ub  own  Hdbmw  mmd  thd  flood-g&te  of  ideas,  UiAt 
let  in  the  at  first  ovefwhalming  conut'ptioii  of  a  **  liatiBe  of  God** 
deatined  to  t>e  **  eternal  m  (he  heuTeiis*^— so  altogctber  new  in 
its  character  compared  with  the  ♦*  house  of  Israel ",  tliat  totally 
new  conditions  in  every  way  beboged  to  iU — this  beautiful  bios- 
gaming  of  Esaene  Morality  *  unsurpassable  of  its  kind^^,  was 
8we^  down  and  awaj  horn  human  attention,  for  the  instant ^  as 
the  thing  tniJy  born  into  the  world  before  the  time  hud  ooms 
for  the  world's  being  fit  to  appreciate  it.  Under  the  new  gene- 
raliasation  r&spectbg  Humomty,  Morality  needed  to  have  its  whole 
beginning  orer  agsuHf  upon  an  altogether  larger  foundation ;  and 
eepeoiAlly  upon  tbe  basis  that,  &e  I  am  now  6]^ally  insisting, 
made  the  ^i^rril  view  of  Bufy  one  thing,  and  the  individuaiiiiie 
view  snother  Uiing.  For  Immediataly  that  the  House  of  the 
trna  '^Israel'*  was  extended  to  include  (by  possibility)  tivery 
living  man  of  the  *'  aoni  of  Adorn'**  the  responBiblu  mler  of 
which  "Ismer*  was  the  Being  whose  sort  of  duty  in  no  way 
conflicted  with  man's  individual  sort,  the  latter  obtained  of 
neoaasity  the  distinetnesB  for  itself  thut  it  amtd  not  h»ve  before* 
Etoh  severd  maa  was  neeesfiitated  to  strive  for  htmstJf,  so  fmr 
as  the  sphere  was  eoneemed  in  which  it  was  open  to  him  to 
stjive.  And  thus  came  about  the  separate  fe«lings  as  to  his 
*'new  man'\  and  bis  *'  former  man'*,  battling  within  the  jutit- 
raped  bdudman  of  the  *'  Law*'  into  tiie  free,  because  w« -certi- 
fied ^  MDdition  of  the  "  0osper'.  The  Israelite  afttT  the  fieah 
wa^  altogether  assoied  as  to  the  *'  election"  of  the  sort  that  k§ 
beUeved  his  owii«  m  an  Isnellte; — provided,  that  is,  that  ka 
kept  himself  in  tlie  religions  purity  that  he  bad  come  to  admit 


*  Thi»  Nplrit  nf  AieMldum  vlileh  iji  m>  d^ll^uOAl^  pAiDtiMt  in  Rutimt 

ttjt  i — «i  ill  tirenta  in  OtJtpel  naormljiy  t  Btjr,  Ibaf  itf  Lah*,^)  when 

ind  eaitied  oat  bj  profic^r  Cbristiiitiity.  vai  dttqttftied  into  tba 

f  bdJkg  Mi  UU  ita  MC«tir4lim 

etitM  not  but  t>  i ;  ^iii  ninir?  ^  hnviimiiij  w*  fed  Uiii 

_awofeiciiin  WAi  a  _    atof  pl*oe- 
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as  needfnl.  But  the  Israelite  of  the  sort  thai  Ptedi 
to  be,  was  still  conscioasly  liable  to  be  fonod  after  aD  a  "  oMt- 
away."  And  this  was  the  sign  of  a  true  and  living  Monof 
his  own  peculiar  Responsibility  being  called  forth: — tiie  mi  of 
Responsibility  that  compelled  him  partly  to  sabmit  to  the  biiih- 
condition  of  his  spiritual  nature, — that  which,  as  I  olaaa  it,  VM 
organically  established  within  him,  but  which  he  dogmatiedly 
represented  as  forming  the  result  of  Predestination  *  in  ngird  to 
him ; — but  that  partly  also  compelled  him  to  exercise  the  Fiee- 
dom  he  was  conscious  of  being  allotted  to  him,  and  so  to  strife 

against  that  birth-condition. ^You  will  say,  I  am  ntterly  per- 

yerting  his  act^  thought! — ^Yes;  I  admit  it.  I  adndt,  that 
is,  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  stretch  forward  Paul's  zeasoiUDg, 
so  as  to  reach  an  object  that  I  am  aware  lay  quite  beyond  his 
own  intention.  His  object  went  no  farther  than  the  salgeetiTa 
attempt  of  seeking  satisfaction  for  personal  conscionsness  in  the 
matter; — mine  is  that  of  gaming  the  abstract  conBeionsiiesB, 
which  by  my  hypothesis  could  not  arrive,  till  the  doctrine  thai 
lie  promulgated  should  have  fully  done  its  work,  and  borne  its 
mental  fruit :  the  consciousness,  namely,  in  regard  to  Proyiden- 
tial  '*  intention",  which  has  to  see  such  fruit  to  consist  in  the 
matter  of  organic  growth,  as  to  which  it  is  the  necessity  of  the 
case  that  Paul  himself  could  have  not  the  least  of  intention. 
To  express  the  difference  in  other  words:  Paol,  as  the  fiiet 
appears  from  our  present  point  of  view,  was  indeed  all  alongt 
through  the  moral  struggle  which  he  paints  with  sneh  evidence 
of  experience  of  it,  aiming  in  chief,  not  at  Self-improvement, 
but  at  improvement  of  the  Destiny  awaiting  Self.  Neither  do 
I  say  this,  observe,  as  in  itself  a  sign  of  defect  in  his  MTn ;  feat 
it  is  expressly  my  principle,  that  all  attention  directly  given  to 
Self,  precisely  thwarts  the  matter  of  improvement  of  Self.    But 

*  I  know  that  Paul's  idea  of  Predestination  had  regard  to  dxemi- 
stance  of  outer  sort,  rather  than  inner;  hut  I  mnst  be  allowed  the  shift- 
ing of  meaning  which  so  ohviouslj  had  in  it  the  natoral  neoessi^  of 
shifting. 
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this  neema  to  t»d  ilsd  daC^t  that  ur  maiiirt.'at  as  such :  ik»  degree 
of  anxietj  tiiuijtted  by  Paul  a1>oat  FutuTG  Destijay,  wns  that 
l^wlitisb  a  religion  bolter  ibim  liii  can  hy  no  posifibility  perfiiit  to 
^■1)6  imUsriamBA.  It  was  Html  whidi  shows  egregiou^gjj  too  mucli 
^Bof  the  spirit  of  Fear,  them  only  just  be^mi  to  he  supplanted,  aft  it 
^Fwaji  finally  i  thrcmgb  Paulas  dogmalbatioD,  to  bo  vt^ry  mucb 
hiihtfr  supplanted,  by  iho  newlj-rifiing  power  ot  adnnd  inner 
troflt  in  mask, — ^trust  bolii  in  biniaelf  und  in  kia  dmtmj, 

€iyuB^uli\r  what  was  the  actual  fact,  as  to  the  way  in  which 

this  matt^  of  eelf-improTemont  really  must  hare  piiinied  it&sM 

to  his  f  onsdenoe,  digtoHed  as  it  wm  by  fals©  tights,  and  those 

of  ibo  most  t^Tible  sort  *    One  of  tboso  was  the  merely  dazzling 

iffiiet  of  GKagg^fation  (to  be  presentSy  eonsiderod)  t  but  there 

Wivt  two  others  sprin^ini;  ftom  now  to-be-oount«sd  positiif©  eon* 

tradiotians  to  truth.     The  one  Is  the  supposition,  aettstdly  hcdd 

by  Paul,  that  Uiero  was  a  jtiji  responsibility,  of  fuU  iind  proper 

BOrti  diargeable  npan  bim  for  nil  the  sdn.  of  whatev£tr  ^rtp 

CBwamiHed  by  him^  falling  short  of  an  absolute  fiiUilmept  of  a 

rtistii  biw; — the  other  was  the  iup;x)!^ition,  that  the  means 

ioptt^'d  by  God  from  the  b^iiming  for  the  punitihing  of  sin,  was 

at  afforded  by  what  we  now  know  as  the  natnral  institnttoD  of 

eiiLth  l^^h  it  not^  I  ap[>eal  to  you,  plaui  to  us  now,  Uiai  both 

these  siippogiiion*  an*  fabe  lights? — Very  well:  then,  I  say, 

ily  by  oor  fairly  acknowledging  to  ounelTes,  both  the  huA  of 

m  falsity,  and  also  thftt  of  their  being  tievertlielefii  entertainod 

by  Paul«  ean  wa  be  eoabltid  reaUy  to  enter  mto  iha  frame  of 

feeling  which  dietatisd  those  bumljig  chuptefs  of  thit  epistle  to 

Ihe  Roman*,  of  which  ertiry  student  must  admit  to  himself  tlml 

ibejceiitiiln,  above  all  other  ptuia  of  Iho  Now  TestAment,  wltol 

iu»ed«  to  t>e  counted  Uie  speeial  ocseiiee  of  Christkii  foeUng. — 

Tba  eighth  ehapter  of  Romans  is  the  very  pith  of  Chriitianity. — 

Tim  to  it^  reader,  and  make  it  the  tost  by  which  you  jadgo  of 

fliBt  I  am  pfopouuding ;— eonld  1  offfir  you  one  that  jou 

awn,  in  thtt  intert^  of  Chriatumity,  more  fit  lo  tjerrie 

full  weight  as  such?— -It  is  Uie  pa^ri^e  in  which  Paul 
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expresses  the  full  glow  of  his  exnltaiion  in  the 
fonner  Fear,  obtained  by  him  throng  Christ. — ^Bead  it, : 
theless,  under  view  of  the  interpretation  I  am  now 
to  his  case, — namely,  that  the  degree  of  conqoest  obtained  bj 
him  needed  to  be  so  far  surpassed,  in  its  oten  very  kmd,  by  (ha 
means  of  to-day,  as  thence  to  become  small  in  oompariBcm; — 
and  sec  if  yon  do  not  find  his  meaning  growing  altogether  ftr 
yon  into  at  once  a  new  intelligibility,  and  into  that  which  hai 
at  the  same  time  a  most  new  and  enduring  interest  for  joa. 

The  very  manner  of  his  labouring  expression  is  an  evidenee 
to  be  adduced  for  this  interpretation ; — ^for  exactly,  I  nige,  doei 
it  tell,  with  the  plainness  that  manner  only  can  tell,  how  the 
thing  aimed  at  by  the  writer  was  that  so  hitherto  nn-offgui- 
cally  recognized  thing,  that  ordinary  expression  was  altogottMr 
wanting  for  it.  His  so  often  accused  illogicalness, — ^his  per- 
plexing parentheses, — his  eager  iteration, — ^testify  of  themselTM 
to  the  leading  fact  I  am  arguing  for,  that  the  main  thing  Pinl 
was  really  doing,  by  his  dogmatization,  though  his  own  con- 
sciously direct  object  was  so  different,  was  the  establishing  of  tn 
organic  distinction,  in  no  way  yet  allowed  for,  but  still  to  be 
finally  one  of  sovereign  moral  importance.  For  this,  I  ooDoem, 
was  the  true  purport  of  the  separation  he  strives  for,  between 
the  life  of  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  the  body,  and  between  the 
character  of  works  done  under  grace,  and  that  of  woifai  done 
under  the  law : — ^this,  namely,  which  here  I  have  been  azgoing 
for  as  the  division  between  the  spheres  of  proper  and  of  latent 
Responsibility.  When  this  division  is  fuUy  and  organically 
made  out,  I  have  sought  to  prove,  man  is  alone  adapted  far 
living  the  life  that  is  a  truly  moral  life.  But  then  I  admit,  as 
fully  as  the  strictest  orthodox  interpreters  can  do,  that  the 
moral  life,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  Divine  object  in  the  case, 
was  only  with  Paul  the  means  to  an  end  of  quite  different  aorta 
that  was  the  really  direct  end  with  him.  He  does  not  indeed 
set  forth,  in  true  argumentative  style,  the  train  of  thon^ 
that  is  essential  to  his  doctrine.    He  does  not  ezpressly»  tfid 
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syllogistically,  remind  his  reader  of  the  fondamenial  assertion — 
{undamental  falsehood  as  I  call  it, — of  Christianity,  that  the 
thing  pertaining  to  Sin,  which  gave  its  real  hatefolness  to  Sin, 
was  the  assumed  fact  of  Death's  having  come  into  the  world 
in  consequence  of  it  (Death,  I  mean,  in  general,  bodily  as  well 
as  spiritual).  There  is  but  one  hint  in  the  chapter  towards 
it :  that  of  the  twentieth  verse ; — but  in  that  hint  do  you  not 
feel,  reader,  the  betrayal  of  the  depth  and  constancy  of  the  im- 
pression respecting  the  matter  suggested,  that,  it  may  well  be 
understood,  made  it  seem  to  Paul  unnecessary  to  speak  of  it 
more  directly !  Have  not  the  allusive  terms  of  that  verse  clung 
to  your  memory,  I  would  ask,  just  as  they  have  to  mine, 
perhaps  from  their  very  obscurity,  in  addition  to  their  depth  of 

significancy? "  Not  wiUingly''i — "  The  creature  was  made 

subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly*' \ What  does  it  mean?  we 

ask  ourselves.  Does  it  mean  that  the  un-created  creature  was 
not  willing  to  be  created,  under  condition  of  having  to  die? — 
or  does  it  mean  that  Gk)d,  who  so  created  him,  did  it  against  His 

own  will  ? Neither,  I  should  say ;  and  yet  both. It  means 

that  Paul's  thought  thought  the  one;  and  that  his  feeling  felt 
the  other !  * — At  all  events,  it  means,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  whole 

verse,  this: "  When  Gk)d  laid  this  burden  of  perpetually- 

fearing  Death  upon  us,  and  of  fearing  it  as  the  sign  of  His 
wrath,  He  did  not,  even  at  the  beginning,  leave  men  with- 
out hope  respecting  it:  that  hope  which  I,  Paul,  say  is  now 

fulfilled.'* ^And  then,  in  explaining  how  it  was  fulfilled,  the 

rendering  that  he  gives  of  his  notion,  requires,  I  consider,  to 

bo  read  thus : '*  What  God  wills  is  to  take  away  from  us  at 

once  Death  and  His  anger, — that  is,  to  give  us  Immortal  Life 
and  Happiness, — in  and  by  giving  to  us  the  power  of  obedience 

•  The  best  pAraphnse  of  the  verse  seems  to  me  this : — **  For  the 
creature  was  made  sabjeot  to  vanity,  not  because  Ood  expected  that  he 
would  like  it^  but  that  he  might  be  taught  to  subordinate  his  own  liking 
to  that  of  the  Creator;  who,  after  all,  did  not  so  sulgeet  him  without 
imparting  to  him  a  hope  of  eioHnng  from  the  oonditioiL** 
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to  Him  of  sufficing  sort,  which  indeed  we  do  now  fbel 
ns,  in  respect  of  the  fonner  clog  upon  oonseience  beiii^  nov 
lightened  to  ns : — ol)edience  now  meaning  only  a  rigfaUj-dineled 
intention  to  servo  him  to  the  utmost  of  oar  aetaal  eopadftf ; 
the  power  of  ohedience  meaning  a  willingness  to  take  to  our- 
selves the  means  of  obedience  which  the  hope  inspired  bj 
Christ's  resurrection  does  empower  us  to  take  np : — ^for  this 
reason : — ^if  we  do  show  ourselves  in  the  frame  befitting  childran 
of  God,  it  follows  to  a  certainty  that  we  have  thereby  escaped 
the  bondage  to  fear  which  was  the  penalty  of  disobedience; — 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  pattern  Son  of  God,  and  see  what  the 
Father  did  with  his  mortal  body ! — ^the  same  quickening  of  our 
mortal  bodies  wiist  follow  from  our  obedience! — Death  (ex- 
cept for  some  uncertainty  resting  upon  the  equivocal  qaestioD 
of  whether  we,  as  followers  of  Christ,  are  entitled  therefbro  to 
look  for  precisely  the  immediate  manifestation  of  ooiporeil 
unmortality  that  was  actually  vouchsafed  to  Christ : — ^what  may 
be  hoped  is  that  we,  in  fact,  like  Moses  and  El^ah,  shall  never 
need  to  die  at  all,  but  only  have  our  present  mortal  investment 
*^  clothed  upon"  with  new  investment  of  immortal  sort'*': — in 
any  case,  however.  Death)  is  vanquished  as  to  any  reality  of 
right  to  terrify  us  any  longer.  The  instant  we  became  Sons 
of  God  upon  the  footing  so  incomparably  beyond  that  whidb 
we  possessed  as  members  of  the  fleshly  Israel  as  this  is,  we  were 
bom  into  a  glorious  liberty  in  regard  to  it,  such  as  raises  us  tmly, 
through  Christ,  to  be  oven  more  than  conquerors  over  it !  *' 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  simple  and  always-pressing 
matter  of  interest  which  occupied  the  great  Apostle,  no  less 

•  Tho  reader  will  perceive  that  I  am  interpolating  this  puenthois 
from  2  Cor.  v.  4,  and  other  passages.  In  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Philippiau, 
(iii.  11,)  there  is  a  phrase  npon  this  sahject,  that  if  it  might  be  oohb- 
dered  as  Paul's  own,  it  seems  to  me,  wonld  strongly  indieate  a  hope  on 
the  Apostle's  part  of  a  resnrrection  that  should  indeed  be  in  **  liVfi  man- 
ner" with  that  of  his  master.  In  any  case,  however,  it  stands  as  the 
representation  of  the  state  of  feeling  attributed  to  VtkxA, 
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^^ihiui  all  of  ti8,--^e«ii{n6tl  htm  m  eimplj  n  man  amongsi  men. 
^Hifithfr  the  (lirecl  Bri«kiiig  of  Virtue  for  itf  own  sake,  nor  Um 
^Bteat  eeeking  of  »  Futore  RowRrd  for  Yirtae,  fl^ems  in  any 
HH^figbtlj  to  be  attributed  to  him  m  proposM^4  bj  himself: — 
the  outif  I  should  my,  forms  an  aiutehrunisnif  ns  tntich  bi^rtii 
what  I»y  within  th**  pOBslbiUty  af  his  |K>sitiou,  aa  the  other  is 
evidently  ymath  it : — but  bo  wiis  eimply  rejoicbg  in  whiit  ww 
now  know  tii  have  been  the  throwing  opon  to  him  of  a  fair  tield 
for  ^it  OKtrciBe  of  Virtue,  conais^g  In  the  removing  of  [leath 
as  an  ohfflaela  to  it:  the  f^mttifyj  of  iMtth  h^tng  it^^lf  the 
object  imm&diiittily  in  hia  own  eontt^HipbtioiJt  and  m  mch 
inevitably  misintorpreied  by  him.  Tbo  nmtk^r  of  rtf^dhuj  i/> 
iiu\  and  so  of  apparently  frnfltrnting  all  rt'snlta  si?cmiDg  to  !»© 
natnrally  and  Provi4entiaJly  asmiretl  to  attend  flooner  or  later 
upon  V trine,  is  still  as  much  a^  ever  to  m  a  stiunbling-block  in 
the  way  of  b«Hering  In  thd  hm^^cmo^  of  Providences  as  orar  it 
WMfl  to  thd  Jews  I  Nay,  upon  the  lowpr  ground  of  moro  capa- 
bilitj  of  porsoKiAl  enjoyment,  /i^r^?,  I  say,  both  m  there,  and 
mnil  thfird  mm  i»o>  that  which  awakens  a  reffponse  in  evetry 
himi&ii  l>0€om  to  the  feeling  that  I  assert  as  tbi*  key-note  of 
Qib  ch&ptor,  struck  by  Paul*  I  believu  him  to  have  boee 
«pgiBged  punslj  and  solely  with  the  ona  great  fmt  that  eouifel* 
lutes  the  ri    '  '  m yst«H*y  of  otir  .  btstiuy:  the  destby 

that  niak^  ^titrusof  mortai  '^n.     Is  it  not  stil], 

m  eror,  the  cii»o,  that  the  cotistiuit  ieinptation  present  to  all  of 
tts  whose  ftttte  of  mind  is  not  ekivatod  by  religion,  is  the  on^ 
eoggeatod  of  old  by  Job's  wife:  namely,  that  in  dying*  as  ^  of 
us  iiet.*d  to  die^  wta  should  die  in  "eufBUig  God"^  But  the 
Tsiy  host  of  UPf  when  it  comiis  for  us  to  isnter  into  the  actuality 
of  th«  enigitifttie^il  pain, — whfiin  jl  eomos  to  os  to  iml  onntf>]veji 
bom,  aa  it  were«  for  nothmg  else  but  only  in  order  to  dJo,  and 
ti  see  death,  with  all  its  atlfindaut  Ills,— the  very  best  of  ns»  I 
uy^  eattnot  eseaps  m  meMmm  of  the  aiim«  temptation.  The 
host,  indeed,  it  wonld  app^mr,  mofo  than  others  of  us,  find 
till  the  hardest  of  retigioiis  Irials  to  tbemf  not  theooe  to 
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1   !  accuse  Proyidence,  that  the  boon  of  life  at  aD,  muler  lodifloi 

[;!                          dition,  is  that  which  it  seems  to  have  been  a  eroattjr  nd 
mockery  to  have  bestowed  upon  meo. Paul,  jImw,  ai 

r  .  miderstand  him,  was  only  occupying  himself,  after  all,  with  fli 

l'  general  difficulty.     He  was  arguing  over  the  proUem,  as 

i  concerned  himself,  and  indeed  strictly  for  himseif; — thoo^ 

|j  [  in  two  notable  respects, — ^first,  the  si»rit  of  titter  faith  in  Oa 

!l  the  only  possibly  successful  spirit,  in  which  he  aigoed  oi 

the  matter; — and  secondly,  the  peculiarity  of  eizenmstaBti 

severity  to  the  conflict  with  the  course  of  the  developiiig  coneq 

tion,  in  his  case ; — he  was  indeed  the  special  **  spectacle"  1 

us  in  the  matter  that  he  asserts  himself  to  be,  as  weD  as  oi 

still  eminent  guide. 

The  exaggeration  accompanying  the  religiona  crisis— add 
tional,  remember,  to  the  effect  of  the  two  fidse  li^ts  irhm 
distorting  play  received  the  effect  of  the  exaggeratioDy— «ai 
sisted,  as  to  its  minor  department,  in  the  snppositioii  of  tl 
excess  of  moral  purity  requisite  in  order  to  acceptaUeness  wit 
Deity,  which  was  indeed,  perhaps,  scarcely  harmful  in  itsdi 
but  still  which  contributed,  by  means  of  the  moral  sensitivenM 
it  occasioned,  altogether  to  enhance  the  principal  result:  an 
this  was,  the  one  which  affected  the  character  of  Deity.  I 
any  case,  it  is  manifest  how  much  of  &lse  conception  mm 
attend  the  sudden  application  of  an  idea,  previously  held  nndi 
confessedly  human  limitations,  to  a  condition  rightly  leankii 
the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  absence  of  the  latter:  that  i 
the  confounding  of  circumstances  rightly  proper  to  a  particnh 
idea,  with  those  proper  to  a  general  idea; — ^but  in  this  inBtane 
the  terrific  untruth  involved  in  so  doing  was  that  of  transfemi 
to  God  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  His  enemies^  now  knon 
to  be  in  general  whatever  men  were  sinners,  which  Hehxei 
J  had  all  along  attributed  to  their  concretely-conceived  Jehoval 

!i  in  respect  of  those  nationally-determined  aliens  from  his  &voii] 

itism,  who  had  of  late  even  specially  stirred  up  wrath  againi 
themselves,  as  due  not  only  from  Hebrews,  but  from  the  Qo 
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of  Hehrewi,  At  the  fery  enine  moment  thikt  Pad's  nuntl  was 
ilttrged  to  embrace  the  conception  of  a  Religions  Buler  of 
aen^  who  regarded  men  no  longer  under  national  distinctions, 
but  pnrely  in  regard  to  their  moral  worth,  his  conacience  wad 
emitten  with  the  snggeBlion  that  the  moral  defects,  hitherto 
comparatively  lightly  thought  of,  in  himftelf^  did  indeed  con- 
stitute the  exprcBS  ground  of  intemAl  and  real  alienation  &om 
God,  wMch  had  rightly  to  bring  upon  himself  the  demonstration 
of  Diyine  Yengeancc,  only  immeaaiirably  increaead  beyond  thai 
very  sort  of  Yengeance  whose  anUoipation  in  regard  to  others 
he  had  hitherto,  as  a  Hebrew^  been  acooftoinedj  In  his  own 
fancied  gecurity,  to  gloat  ov^l— and  thua  the  poMoal  foiling 
of  maddened  diBgraco  that  so  soon  aH&r  Paol'a  time  was  to 
6Diao  to  Hebrews  generaUy  tbrongh  their  total  secular  ovor- 
thtowt  waa  to  him  eonTOried,  by  perfect  revoktion,  into  at 
ODce  the  feeUng  of  the  mor^  sort  of  apprehension,  which  had 
for  its  object  so  incomparably  more  tremendous  a  kind  of 
anbversloo*  If  Paul  had  not  possessed  the  "  insrpiration"  to 
see  how  the  Mediating  and  Atoning  infliusoe  of  the  gieiierilifled 
I^Acinse  of  Difine  Go?emmeoi  be  was  Introducingi  reaUy  wai 
^Beuptible  of  Bunnonnting  thai  of  its  involved  Threat,  snrely  tba 
^HwoHd  would  ucver  have  known  any  thing  of  it  &om  btm  f  But 
^VftS  it  was,  apparently  the  vaiy  hazard  of  Hit  buUnoe  in  which 
the  relative  weights  of  the  ©onfiidijrutioas  must  have  prem^'uttd 
themselves  to  iiim«  may  well  in  itself  have  given  cause  for  ibo 
isnthu^ioBm  of  hia  reo«piioii  of  the  doctrinal  altemative«  when 
once  he  had  datarmined  upon  its  reception.  It  seems  to  mdt 
ihnt  here  w«  find  tnd<M»d  an  actual  impetua^  such  as,  without 
auy  thing  else,  mBcm  to  ttcoonnt  for  the  outline  eiii^tenee  ^d 
propagation  of  Chnittiiyuty  in  the  world. 

See  how  the  two  parts  of  Hehrewlami  Q^e  gross  and  th^ 
^eapable^of' rising,  fell  asunder!     llie  former  ihowod  itself  in 
lie  only  baigkiened  egoism  which,  to  the  very  iMt  of  tbeir 
k  aa  a  nation,  caused  its  members  to  protest  in  the  fact 
f  muildiidi  thai  if  psriah  they  mnsi,  ii  waa  only  through  Vsmt 
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own  sins,  and  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  that  they  really  ware 
brought  to  such  pass.  Their  exclnsiyeness  of  claim  was  main* 
tained  to  the  last  unbroken,  even  while  in  the  act  of  being 
crushed! — But  what  Paul  did  was  to  let  in  the  spirit  thai 
would  finally  dissolve  it  into  nothing:  the  spirit,  namely,  <^ 
universal  Brotherhood,  towards  which  the  very  force  of  Hebrew 
egoism,  as  such,  had  the  power,  as  soon  as  it  was  bron^t 
to  bear  in  the  true  moral  direction  that  now  it  was,  of  giving 
a  motive  impulse  such  as  it  seems  nothing  else  could  have 
afforded.  Death — ^that  is.  Death  with  Danmation, — ^being  the 
thing  dreaded; — the  sting  of  Death  being  known  to  be  Sin; — 
it  came  as  a  true  light  from  heaven  into  the  mind  of  Paul, 
that  the  admitting  of  a  means  of  Salvation  from  which  none 
but  voluntary  recusants  should  be  excluded,  would  be  the  real 
means  of  victory  over  the  anguish  of  Death.  And,  as  fiar  as 
the  peculiar  anguish,  the  peculiar  intolerableness  of  the  sting 
that  was  present  to  the  thought  of  Paul,  was  concerned^  it  seems 
to  me  the  following  shows  how  this  idea  was  indeed  a  trus 
light  from  heaven. 

When  Paul  received  into  co-existence  with  his  Hebrew  state 
of  moral  feeling — ^that  is,  his  heightened  sensitiveness  as  to 
the  degree  of  purity  required  by  God,  and  his  heightened  ima- 
gination of  God*s  relentless  cruelty  to  be  displayed  towards 
those  who  should  be  found  wanting  in  it, — the  Alexandrian 
enlargement  of  the  idea  of  Deity*,  the  theoretic  statement  that 
I  say  represents  his  case — and,  in  so  doing,  exhibits  a  state  of 
experience  that  it  was  altogether  natural,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  reversing  law  of  all  subjective  thought,  that  he  should 
body  forth,  under  his  actual  un-self-consciousness  as  to  the  fact, 
in  the  concrete  terms  which  render  it  as  the  sacrificial  work 

*  I  do  not,  of  conrse,  by  this  intend  that  Panl  on  the  spot  originated, 
consciouBly  to  himself,  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity,  which 
has,  notoriously,  at  all  events  no  direct  exhibition  in  his  writings ;  bat 
only  that  he  set  on  foot  the  ideas  that  by  neoessity  most  ripen  into  saoh 
4ootrine. 
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of  liedtjmpUon  eff«DCtod  by  Cbriat, — is  this:  be  wes  exposing 
hli  own  Ego,  of  moral  sort,  to  bear  ''  tbo  fuU  brtmt  of  tbd 
eaoouiiter'*  with  the  DiTme  uidigDAtioii  agaiiist  human  fmUty, 
which  horHj  preciselj  as  with  Tegard  to  the  eneoimt^r  with 
Dei^  in  general,  already  otlicrwise  iuskted  npDB»  needed  of  right 
« to  be  fihar^d  with  the  entire  number  of  human  beings:" — 
m  that,  unendurable  as  'm  any  cjiae  this  encounter  mtisi»  for 
any  pcnuuuence,  be,  jet,  in  tbe  |MMniUar  Imoi  of  eiiemnstfttitiftl 
dilticiilty  present  with  P»aJt  it  gxilned  a  terribloijeei  in  especial. 
Biippose  admitted  inti^  the  imconnter  of  this  sort  with  Deity 
the  due  recognition  of  fellow- beiiigB,  ( — r^meinbeting,  m  ^yer, 
that  the  fellow* beings  propm^ly  in  queslion  undfir  Religion  aro 
those  separated  iiom  m  by  Time,  in  the  manner  of  mioeemwB 
^eaeratloni  of  beingH :— )  and  tha  Divine  indigtiation  against 
whatever  le  etnftd  Is  dUfuaod,  as  to  its  requisite  applicationf 
over  a  sui&fle  of  object  to  receive  it,  which  renders  the  slim 
liable  to  odj  individual  truly  altogt^tbt^r  unworthy  of  s|Nocial 
*'  tenor'*»  and  on  the  contrary  quite  enpiibk  of  being  welcomed, 
when  kmown  ae  the  rightful  meiuis  of  improvement  1  And  to 
Fault  I  B&y»  the  idea  of  **  Christ '',  ae  he  entertained  it,  did, 
*'  under  a  %ure  "\  contain  thii  welcome  innovation  of  concept 
tioa*  Our  present  way  of  stating  the  view  of  dreumetancd 
revealed  by  tt.^I  mean^  tho  way  that  eoinee  to  ns,  though 
solely r  under  developmiint^ principle,  earned  out  In  fulness,^ 
IB  thiis  we  can  eaj  for  Paul,  as  we  can  mj  for  oiarselvofi,  that 
JOMympirahly  the  Urgor  part  of  his  moral  life,  causing  nnne- 
oessary  oneaainese  to  hi^  conscience^  wsfl»  in  lact*  in  oofonne^ 
tion  with  his  pbysical  life,  the  produce  aolely  derivi»d  by 
him  from  the  conduct  of  Uita  courite  of  ancestral  gencnitiona 
iigard«d  backwiirdu  to  the  time  when  human  development 
by  at  its  mry  founthitioa;  and  twiiig  »o,  it  wag  certainly 
that  for  which,  morally,  tbo  Govexning  Principle  of  nature  hod 
notbnig  at  all  to  cha3rge  him  with.  The  very  bearing  of  it^ 
if  lie  bore  it  well,  wm  that  which  even  entiOnd  hiin  to  rewanL 
But  Ninco  the  method  of  that  Qoveniing  £*rinciplo  if  neC  Id 
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bestow  recompense  upon  the  individual  prinoipley  (leaviqg  nffi* 
vidualistic  Jastice,  as  the  more  perfect  kind  of  JnsCiDet  to  be 
worked  out  by  individuals  for  themselves,)  so  the  aTeEBge-eom- 
pensating  rule  is,  that  where  Paul's  conduct  was  tmlj  open  to 
recompense, — where  he  was  indeed  made  free  and  r88pQosiUe» — 
that  too  would  become  blended  in  its  effect  with  what  bad  gone 
before,  and  would  hence  be  handed  down  to  have  its  natonl 
result  distributed  amongst  Paul's  posterity.  This,  I  sajp  ia  the 
meaning  which  Development-principle  gives  to  the  an-in-all 
blending  together  of  Merit  and  ConsequenceSy  wgnily^  under 
the  representation  of  general  human  nature  by  "  Ghiirt".  Bui 
this  little  terrible — though,  I  would  say  therefore,  more  leaDy 
morally  effective, — ^version  of  Paul's  thought,  u  bo,  in  chiflC 
through  precisely  the  dropping  of  the  adventitious  presomption 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  rest  upon  as  his  very  baeda, — 
nay,  which  he  first  made  the  special  basis  that  it  tbenoeforfth 
became.  The  ideas  of  Death  and  Damnation  eatdd  not  be 
parted  all  at  once,  though  he  had  struck  out  the  path  that 
was  to  lead  to  their  being  so!  And  thus  came  the  classifi- 
cation which  so  significantly  notified  *<  sinners"  as  those  who 
were  yet  ''  in  Adam",  cutting  them  off  in  that  maimer  of  tacit 
reference  to  supposed  sin  in  ''Adam": — ^which  reference  being 
absent,  and,  as  I  argue,  well  absent,  in  our  case,  needs  the 
alteration  of  classification  that  I  would  make  thus : — r~Sinoe 
the  being  ''in  Christ",  is  a  lot  that,  when  taken  in  contrast 
with  being  "  in  Adam",  is  a  mere  Providential  circumstance  of 
position  in  point  of  Time  respecting  the  general  course  of 
human  life,  I  would  state  it  as  simply  the  privilege,  common 
to  the  average  of  men,  possessed  by  all  of  us  who  have  lived 
since  the  time  when  the  doctrine  of  "  Christ"  was  first  pro- 
mulgated. And  thus  taken,  it  is  no  harsh  figure — no  untrta 
figure — to  me,  to  say  still,  that  in  being  bom  "under  Christ'*, 
instead  of  "under  Adam",  I  do  indeed  feel  that  I  have  in- 
herited both  that  sense  of,  and  that  condition  for,  vbrtnoDS 
living,  which  are  to  me  as  a  coming  to  a  law  of  tme  life,  out 
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of  subjection  to  a  law  of  virtaally  ever-prosent  death.  Under 
development- principle,  for  Virtue  to  feel  itself  alive  and  growing, 
is  abundant  reward  for  Virtue  1 

To  attribute  such  feeling  as  actually  entertained  by  Paul,  is, 
however,  as  I  have  said,  an  anachronism ;  or  else,  a  supposition 
of  miracle.  If  the  feeling  is  possible  to  us  now,  as  I  consider 
that  it  is,  it  is  so  precisely  because  the  dogmatization  of  Paul 
has  by  this  time  wrought  out  the  due  condition  for  it ;  and  to 
suppose  Paul  himself  capable  of  it,  is  to  suppose  that  for  him 
was  done  in  a  moment,  what  naturally  requires  ages  of  human 
experience  to  effect.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
ufi -natural  to  imagine, — in  the  mode  that  rationalizing  com- 
mentators generally  incline  to  do, — that  Paul's  finding  himself 
the  **  wretched  man*'  that  he  did,  owing  to  his  birth-conditioi^ 
of  ''captivity  to  a  law  (of  established  instinct)  ruling  in  his  mem- 
bers,*' warring  against  the  better  condition  which  his  "  inward 
man*'  saw  that  it  was  needful  to  super-induce,  was  purely  the 
effect  of  his  longing  for  such  better  condition:  even  including 
under  his  idea  of  the  latter  the  proper  accompaniment  of  its 
bestowing  the  sole  means  for  the  eigoyment  of  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God,  which  in  fact  to  a  duly  ripened  spiritual 
condition  does  become  the  inherently-rightful  reward  of  Virtue. 
For  the  power  of  accepting  the  sense  of  communion  with  God 
OS  an  absolute  happiness  in  itself,  depends  upon  the  perfect 
tranquility  of  egotistic  feeling  which  implies  the  casting  out  of 
all  fear: — a  state  of  mind  attached  indeed  to  the  temper  exhi- 
bited by  ''John" 4",  but  certainly  not  that  which  could  have 

*  Under  HebniBtio  limitation,  however,  that  will  presently  be  referred 
to. — And  in  saying  this,  let  me  explain,  I  am  the  contrary  from  forgetting 
tliat  tho  Author  of  the  Foorth  Gospel  is,  apon  ordinary  ground  of  esti- 
mation, the  one  amongst  all  the  writers  of  tho  New  Testament,  who  is 
notoriously  the  not -Hebraistic  one.  My  own  ground,  however,  is  thus 
far  different  from  the  ordinary: — the  point  which  I  find  it  necessary  to 
maintain  with  regard  to  the  so-called  Hebrew  Apostle  is,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  doctrinal  un-Hebrewism  which  confiitea  hit  being  lo  really 

oo 
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been  in  the  least  claimed  by  Paul,  the  force  of  whose  ] 
lay,  as  ho  was  woU  aware,  in  his  power  '*  to  persuade  omd*'  bj 
means  of  that  *'  terror  of  the  Lord*'  whioh  he  in  his  own  eipa- 
rience  knew  so  thoronghly  (2nd  Cor.  v.  11).  The  leptimaie, 
although  local,  cause  for  this  ''terror",  I  oonsider,  is  hB^ 
recognizable  when  we  suppose  that  the  "  body  of  death*'  hu^ 
ing  about  him,  hateful  as  it  indeed  was  eyen  imder  its  actual 
presentation  of  Sin,  was  yet  overwhelmin^y  more  dreadftd  in 
its  being  the  believed  indigenous  indication  borne  within  him 
of  the  fate  of  damnation,  over  and  above  death,  natorallj 
awaiting  him,  and  if  not  super-naturally  averted,  certain  to 
befall  him.  Under  such  idea,  I  maintain,  eqnally  imposnUa 
is  it  that  Sin  could  be  in  any  true  sense  hateful  to  him  for  iii 
own  sake,  and  that  Virtue  could  be  in  the  same  way  desin- 
ble: — besides  that  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  &Im 
light  as  to  the  yet  insufficiently  sorted  domains  of  the  diflbnnt 
kinds  of  Responsibility,  caused  that  the  immensely  greater  put 
of  his  actual  well-doing,  and  ill-doing,  was  truly  the  matter  of 
only  the  *<  imputation  *'  and  ''grace**  for  whioh  he  anfrignftfi 
it:  just  as  truly  a  part  of  the  birth-condition  allotted  to  him  as 
that  of  his  bemg  bom  a  Hebrew.  The  ideas  of  Yirtoe,  and  of 
Sin,  and  of  Recompense,  duly  arrived  at  now,  were  assmedlj 
not  within  the  birth-conditioned  possibility  either  of  him,  or  of 
any  man,  Hebrew  or  not,  bom  within  that  period  of  hmnan 

development. But  quite  other  is  the  case  with  regard  to 

that  common  anxiety  as  to  Destiny,  which  being  the  matter  of 
such  special  experience  of  the  anxious  sort  to  him,  may  thenoe, 
observe,  so  naturally  have  caused  him  to  grasp,  as  he  did,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Jesus, — ^ill  supported 
as  we  see  it  to  have  been  by  the  ordinary  sort  of  evidence, 


adjudged,  he  does  in  fact  still  exhibit  the  temper  of  feeling  irhieh  hen  I 
take  to  be  the  Hebrew  characteristic  alone  of  leading  importaxioe  to  bt 
ooonted  as  such :  namely,  that  which  is  still  marked  by  the  special  qialilrf 
to  be  counted  a  moral  one,  of  egotistic  ezclnsiYeneBe. 
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which  seemed  to  ftflbrd  liiiii  an  in  meiy  w^j  perfocicd  theorj 
to  promise  tlte  ob^atian  of  iha  anjuetj. 

With  Paul,  I  coneeiTet  thi  idea  of  B^trihntioii  was  held 

k  from  itj9  traa  idea  on  the  wmj  aeeoimt  of  LUim  Uieii  ueeen- 
ii^f  of  lis  aaaociation  with  the  matter  of  niMTersal  instmeiiTB 
ieeUng:  namely,  Ihe  deairo  for  etanml  probngatioii  of  personal 
^adileince,.  aaeos^aaled  by  the  sttcnrity  of  nuliiaited  peivoiuil 
enjoyment  ( — the  lattar  hoing  to  him  the  necessary  cottseqaence 
ofgmixng  the  approbatioii  of  God,  whiJo  to  us  it  stands  simply 
19  ftQ  express  contradiction  in  tc^rms!*^).  While  nnder  tb^ 
association  t  Rotribntion  could  ba  a  thing  of  vatua  to  him  only 
on  account  of  its  givbg  the  reality  to  the  image  of  Immortality, 
which  thonee  did  indeed  seem  to  bring  the  latter  **  to  light" ; — 
that  ist  the  latter  wm  the  true  end  m  the  matter  to  him,  while 
t}io  fonner  was  only  the  mmm  towards  it.  And  this  being  the 
case»  it  is  obiioiii  why  neither  eould  he  hold  the  tme  mennin^ 
either  of  Virtue,  or  of  Sin.  Whaterer  eieeptioii  may  jnslty 
tmm  bu  taken  to  Piil cry's  mtieh  discussed  dofinitioD  of  the  farmer^ 
it  can  dearceiy  be  thought  by  any  careful  ei^aminef  of  the  natnrtu 
of  properly  Christian  motives  for  Virtue,  that  Paul  voold  hiitt- 
self  have  made  any  obj^tion  to  it,  if  it  had  been  oflb^d  ki 
him: — that  ie,  if  a  definition  could  have  been  olSsrod  ti>  him  of 

A  whieh  under  hie  aolnal  ideas  eotild  haTo  no  cxistaioe! 

, — i  wonid  8ay» — ^srinlt  the  tenm  thai  describe  Virtue  aa 

that  whiob  wan  done  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Oml,  and  for 

e  of  etemid  reward/'  would  have  had  nothing  in  ih^mi 

at  Paul  would  haTO  found  entirely  worthy  tjf  ajtprobatitJti,* 

ly  do  not,  neTaribekiit  paint  that  which  needs  to  bi»  known 

Tirtne,* 


!  tetmiar  wofdw  i  an  tbe  (juh  'm>;D, 

biob  ctmljlr^t  ifuuiipLfiii  tliilj^kAl  m,  ttctiTuljr« — to  cmty  ua  Uir  Btiugg [«i 

iifi'  hi  vldth  cciuiiiti  tlie  Duty  of  lif«  :^^ilj4i  frinlutnn  dviytirlttuMi  f»f 

Bcfi  Ci)iini|;i^  luitl  Duly  lidnj^i  UAttintllT.  ai  a  dmrncti^riitic  daait,  tbii 

iif«  ijde  of  it. 
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Bat  let  me  forbear  to  dilate  any  longer  npcm  wluft  oii^it  to 
lead  80  much  farther  than  I  can  porsne  it,  that  it  mmj  mD  bi 
thought  an  unpardonable  rashness  to  have  meddled  wiihiiik 
all : — if  it  were  not  that  I  must  make  it  oat  as  our  eapabilitfrf 
boast,  like  that  of  Paul  himself,  that  oun  is  **  thiiy  advantagi 
every  way,"  that  to  us  pertaineth  still  the  whole  doctrine  of  tiltf 
covenants,  old  and  new,  carried  on  whether  by  the  fathen,  or 
the  apostles.  One  more  remark  let  me  throw  in,  npon  the  eSxt 
of  PauPs  scheme  of  theory,  and  then  I  will  hasten  to  show  titf 
conclusions  as  to  my  own  that  I  would  gather  firom  it. 

I  mean,  in  relation  to  the  figuring  of  the  apostolic  ww'twy, 
as  to  the  great  work  of  Retribution  being  that  appiopxiated  ts 
a  certain  Day  of  Judgment,  which  has  natoraUy  come  to  umeu 
to  us  BO  puerile :  considering,  as  we  must,  how  that  Jodgnunk 
implies  the  allotting  of  the  retributive  condition  destined  to  beU 
the  entire  number  of  the  future  occupants  of  existence.  WA 
us,  the  latter  mean, — if  to  Christians  they  meant  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  present  occupants, — an  entirely  fresh  presentatioD  of 
occupants.  But  docs  not  this  very  opening  to  onr  coneepkin 
of  the  mass  of  circumstances  actually  inconceivable  to  ns  in  the 
matter,  show  how  such  conception  could  in  fact  only  be  enter- 
tained through  this  concretencss  of  imagery,  called  for  to  r**^ 
incalculable  periods  of  Time  stand  represented  by  precise  sjni- 
bols, — and  by  days^  perhaps,  better  than  by  any  other?  Tlie 
poetical  covering  of  the  thought,  in  this  case,  as  in  general,  indi- 
cates the  very  extent  of  abstractness  as  to  the  idea  attained,  h, 
« the  Grecian  mythology  of  retribution,  there  was  a  prolific  gather 
ing  of  particular  instances  of  it,  which,  as  long  as  they  wniiitMii^ 
their  hold  upon  human  attention,  went  continnonsly  to  ike 
building  up  of  the  needed  generalization  npon  the  salgeet 
But  the  instant  this  was  started,  all  that  particnlar  imagoy 
was  of  necessity  clean  and  for  ever  swept  away  from  attentiffl*- 
The  generalization  must  have  terms  which  need  in  themselvtfi 
and  with  a  special  vividness,  to  fill  the  entire  field  of  atientiaL 
And  hence,  I  would  say,  the  rise  of  the  whole  paraphemaiiaflf 
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*'  signs  '\  which  the  so  aptly  and  denselj  concrete  imagination 
of  tho  Jews  could  not  help  seeing  as  **  Revelations**  regarding 
the  circumstances  attending  the  Day ! 

The  great  point  of  difference  with  the  Christian  scheme 
that  only  more  and  more  cleaiiy  seems  to  force  itself  npon  us 
under  the  present  mode  of  view,  is  this  of  the  Divine  object  of 
our  living,  not  agreeing  with,  but  precisely  contradicting,  our 
own  natural  object  in  the  same.  If  the  Christian  dogma- 
tization  has  furthered  our  mental  growth,  and  fixed  mental 
organization,  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  Retribution,  we  still 
need,  I  urge,  without  looking  for  any  thing  farther  from  it,  to 
own  that  this  Christian  doctrine,  like  all  other  parts  of  its 
doctrine,  has  formed  a  point  of  actual  success  in  our  mental 
history.  But  then  the  difficulty  is  how  to  estimate  success  of 
this  extremely  indefinite  sort!  Whatever  result  in  human 
history  we  take  to  represent  it,  can,  in  fiEict,  only  be  so  taken 
in  the  mode  of  mere  theory.  All  that  we  can  gain  with 
certainty  b,  that  it  shall  appear  demonstrable  to  us  how, 
upon  its  own  express  terms,  the  success  we  think  of  could 
actually  have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way,  than  through 
such  new  instance  of  the  self-firustration  involved  in  all  gain,  of 
really  religious  sort.  This  much,  however,  I  think,  u  positively 
demonstrable. 

Uave  I  shown  sufficiently  how  this  Christian  doctrine  of 
Death- with-Damnation  has  been  the  Providential  engine  which 
has  performed  the  desirable  work  of  the  '*  heaving  round  ** 
of  human  regard  towards  the  course  of  things  lying  in  the 

Future? 1  have  shown  previously,  remember,  how  the 

original  sting  found  in  Death,  through  producing  the  sense  of  the 
crude  kind  of  Punishment  attributed  to  an  Arbitrary  Favourizer, 
brought  forth  at  last  the  deepened  consciousness  of  liability, 
all  of  which  pertains  to  the  no-more-than-basis  upon  which 
Christianity  rested.  But  now  to  this  I  have  added,  how  the 
thus  intolerably -increased  anguish  of  the  original  sting — in 
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enforcing  a  welcome  to  the  revelation  of  escape  from  it,  thnm^^ 
admitting  the  Divine  Principle  of  participation  of  this,  as  of  all 
other  of  oar  human  lot  that  is  rightly  a  common  lot,  with  the 
mass  of  oar  human  brethren,  past  occupants  of  life  and  fhtore, — 
thence  causing  in  us  a  recognition  as  to  Ponislunent,  which 
correspondingly  divides  itself  into  two  modes  of  recogmiumy — 
does  indeed  throw  a  weight  of  newly-preponderating  importanoe 
upon  the  one  of  the  two  classes  of  fellow-beings,  which  speciallj 
the  principle  of  Progress,  as  a  general  principle,  requires  to 
possess  it: — thus  clenching  the  compulsion  of  our  prevailing 
attention  to  be  religiously  given  to  the  Future  of  events,  over 
their  Past,  by  that  satisfactoriness  in  the  case,  which  as  soon 
as  we  become  self-sacrificing  enough  for  it,  cannot  hut  be  satisfiEus- 
toriness  to  us.  This  adjustment,  therefore, — ^I  mean,  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  two  classes  of  beings, — ^forms  the 
leading  circumstance  of  the  case  with  me ;  and  let  me  adduce 
the  considerations  which,  as  I  conceive,  make  the  assertioQ  of 
it  both  fully  apparent  and  incontrovertible. 

Take  the  subject,  in  theological  fEuhion,  under  an  indivi- 
dualistic generalization,  and  see  how  at  once  plainly  and  strangely 
it  reads ! — Paulas  ancestors  committed  certain  actions ;  but  Gt>d, 
instead  of  recompensing  themselves  for  them,  laid  the  recom- 
pense for  those  actions,  mainly,  upon  Paul's  descendants ! 

The  vindication,  however,  that,  as  I  allege,  makes  the  strange- 
ness at  once  depart,  while  the  plainness  remains,  is  this :  that 
in  this  way  of  God's,  paradoxically  contrary  as  it  is  to  what 
the  way  of  man,  in  all  right  reason,  would  have  been,  couLd 
man  have  been  in  God's  place,  which  however,  it  is  the  last 
degree  of  suicidal  unlogicalness  to  suppose  that  he  could: — ^in 
this  way  of  God's,  I  say,  comes  out  the  character  of  proffrest 
in  regard  to  recompense,  that  alone  is  thus  possible.  That  is, 
the  general  fact  as  to  recompense  is,  that  the  more  man's  entire 
moral  nature  grows,  as  the  very  circumstance  of  his  continually 
taking  up  an  enhanced  and  enhancing  measure  of  responsibility 
implies  that  it  does  grow,  the  more  does  the  side  of  recompense 
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which  is  the  side  advantageonfl  to  man, — and  to  man  Id  hh 
properly  mdividinilistic  charaeler, — iBCfease  ia  comparison  with 
the  side  which  is  disadyantageons  to  him:  the  more,  nameljt 
doe»  Beward  come  to  be  the  predominant  part  of  BetribniiDn 

over  Ponishment,^ This  is  what  the  idea  of  Progress,  in  itself, 

neceasitaies ;  and  what,  I  urge,  may  moreover  be  distijictly 
seen  as  the  final  consequence  of  the  Christian  dogmatizing, 
80  soon  as  we  fairly  take,  as  I  say  we  may  now  take,  the 
biUaace  of  ita  working  npon  the  whole. 

The  two  opposite  sides  of  the  moral  part  of  CbriaUftmty> 
the  passive  and  the  actiTo,  warkbg  of  necessity  in  contrary 
directionH,  have  ended  in  securing  desirable  predominance  for 
the  latter : — this  is  one  consideration : — and  they  have  no  ended^ 
and  the  end  km  been  tbtm  desirable,  because  the  passive  or 
religious  side,  in  being  the  source  of  exaltation  to  the  active^  or 
secular  side,  has  in  due  proportion  at  the  same  time  exalted 
itself;  while,  tme  Content  lying  alone  with  Reli^on,  this  pre- 
servation of  due  proportion  is  the  only  thing  that  coidil  contmn 
within  itself  the  grotmd-work  of  increasing  hmnan  well-being:^ 
this  IB  the  complicated  filling  up  of  the  abstract  design  of  the 

progress  I  am  speaking  of  1 But  the  historical  working  of 

the  opposite  elements  has  been  altogether  simple.  The  passive 
side  of  Christian  '*  Virtue"  was  an  affective  reliance  upon — what 
Christiana  call  the  efficacious  suffering  of  the  Saviour;  but  what 
I  interpret  as — ^the  substitution  of  fellow-creatures  to  endure 
for  us  such  part  of  human  stJfeiing  m  was  indeod  free  to  fall 
upon  any 'body.*  Now  such  suhstitiition  may  be  voluntary  on 
their  part^  or  not ;  but  at  aU  events  the  obtaining  of  it  comes 
as  a  Prnvuientiaj  benefit  to  those  who  do  obtain  It;  and  hence 
Uie  religious  effect  in  general  attending  it :  religions  effect^  QpoQ 
mj  sehemef  meaning  the  crowning  effect  of  the  influence  that 
belongs  to  the  active  department  of  human  nature  from  its 
lowest  foimdfltion.    Thus,  while,  on  the  active  side  of  Christiai] 
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<' Virtue**,  the  matter  in  question  was  the  proper  mattor  of 
human  contention,  which  consists  in  each  individnal  ataviag  to 
fight  out  for  himself  an  immunity  firom  (no  longsTy  indfledi 
natural  Death,  as  at  first;  but  still,  with  only  increaaed  amietj, 
firom  adventitious)  Damnation:  as  that  which  tmly,  by  the 
natural  uncertainty  and  inequality  resident  in  the  state  of 
things,  does  and  mmt  remain  open  to  some  sort  of  Btmgg^: — 
while,  I  say,  the  active  side  of  Christian  '' Yktue"  eonasti 
specially  in  carrying  on  this  '*  fight"  for  personal  salvation,  the 
companion  presence  of  the  passive  side  alone  can  make  it  a 
<'  good  fight**.  But  so,  I  say  farther,  most  esaentiallj  it  don 
make  it,  when  the  whole  working  of  the  compound  infloenee,  fcr 
a  sufficiently  extended  period,  is  taken  into  account : — that  is, 
when  we  look  at  the  entire  course  of  Christian  piinoiple.  And 
this  is  the  evidence  for  its  so  doing  that  I  would  allege.  Has  not 
this  course,  I  appeal  to  you,  most  incontestiblj  proved,  that 
just  in  proportion  as  the  charity-enlarging  belief  in  a  genenJ 
Saviour  has  gained  in  its  effect  over  its  primitive  effeot,  the  idea 
of  the  sort  of  salvation  demanded  for  personal  content  ha<y  grown 
to  bo  that  which  the  primitive  notion  of  Retributive  ImmortaUty, 
with  its  then-adopted  Heaven  and  Hell,  is  in  no  way  compatiUe 
with  ?  Just  in  proportion  as  Christ  has  been  fiuthfolly  adhered 
to,  has  the  belief  in  the  original  notion  of  Damnation,  that  at  first 
formed  the  only  impulse  towards  the  former,  actually  retreated 
firom  men*s  minds !  To  Paul,  who  first  took  estimate  of  the 
balance,  there  was,  as  I  have  said,  just  the  turning  of  the  scale 
which  made  him  feel  that  though,  through  the  Gospel,  sin 
became  to  such  terrifying  extent  *'  exceedingly  sinful'*,  yet  stiU 
to  an  even  greater  extent,  of  contrary  sort,  did  the  newly-dis* 
covered  <*  grace  abound** ; — ^but  the  scale  on  the  same  side  has 
gone  on  sinking  with  increasing  weight,  till,  as  I  believe,  the 
time  for  needed  balancing  is  over,  and  an  organic  settlement 
may  be  considered  as  obtained.  The  original  state  of  the  balanoe 
was  that  which  showed  the  working  of  the  "  love  of  Christ"  to 
be  such  as  left  the  followers  of  Christ  entirely  undistorbed,  in 
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their  exnltation  for  the  lot  of  the  redeemed,  by  that  awaiting 
the  on-redeemed.  The  Gospel  seemed  to  them  not  at  all  less 
a  Gospel  because  the  narrowly-estimated  ''  brethren  in  Christ" 
alone  were  to  be  partakers  of  its  mercies,  while  the  un-included 
were  left  hedged  all  round  with  flaming  Vengeance  reserved 
for  adversaries : — at  least,  if  this  was  not,  as  indeed  it  cannot 
justly  be  said  to  have  been,  the  case  with  Paul,  the  sign  of  it 
is  prominent  in  the  passages  I  have  quoted  from  his  successors. 
Even  in  the  case  of  *<  John**,  the  perfect  love,  casting  out  fear, 
through  which  he  felt  himself  certified  of  the  right  to  have 
**  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment'*  (1st  John  iv.  17),  was  that 
which  caused  him  no  demur  as  to  his  entire  love  of  God,  on 
account  of  that  whole  external  world  which  he  asserted  to  be 
as  yet ''  lying  in  wickedness**  (v.  19).  Gould  this  however  be 
the  case — is  it  the  case — ^now  that  the  realization  of  the  true 
general  sense  of  Humanity  (gained,  as  I  say,  through  the  appre- 
hension of  a  general  Saviour,)  has  made  it  impossible,  as  surely 
it  has  made  it,  for  that  Hebraistic  idea  of  condition  to  be  rejoiced 

in,  to  be  actually  any  longer  endurable  to  us? But  again, 

I  urge,  just  as  this  generalized  affective  influence  has  thus 
banished  Hell,  in  its  pristine,  grossness  of  conception,  from 
having  any  effective  influence  upon  men's  minds, — just  as  that 
conception  has  thus  sunk  to  be  recognized,  as  with  such  historical 
pn)priety  it  may,  as  the  mere  lurid  reflection  now  lying  upon 
the  skirt  of  our  horizon,  over  what  was  once  the  Jewish  valley 
of  Tophct, — ^the  farthest  is  it  from  the  fact  that  our  active 
moral  energy  really  suffers  from  the  banishment.  Instead  of 
those  Jewishly-imaged  flames,  the  retribution  of  bodily  sort, 
which  transgression  of  also  bodily  sort  is  naturally  needed 
to  look  for,  is  transmuted  into  the  physical  pain  of  bodily 
disease, — surely,  no  less  effectual,  but  eminently  more  effectual, 
in  the  certainty  of  its  occurrence,  as  a  stay  upon  such  sort  of 
transgression.  And  the  setting  of  the  properly  moral  kind  of 
retribution  totally  apart  from  this  physical  sort,  is  abready  thus 
far  in  itself  an  obviously  necessary  heightening  of  the  former. 
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Let  me  not,  however,  pass  too  lightly  over  the  pomt  i 
is  here  the  crucial  one  pressing  upon  the  attentioii  of  all  i 
thinkers; — and  which  Paul,  in  especial,  showed  his  depth  of 
earnestness  hj  fully  and  fairly  enconnteringy  even  with  Ik 
actually-limited  resources  for  encountering.  Do  joa  not  inefi- 
tahly  call  to  mind  his — '*  Nay  hut,  0  man,  who  art  thoa  that 

repliest  against  God?" That  ''man"  was  his  own  eon- 

scious  thought  and  conscious  feeling,  that,  as  I  have  jnsi  been 
reminding  myself,  made  it  indeed  the  case  with  Paul  thai  he 
shared  our  present  powerlessness  of  unrestrainedlj  r^oicmg,  as 
in-this-respect  Hebraistic  **  John  "  could  rejoice,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  a  God  whose  love  has  manifestly  snch  lack  of  the 
character  that  we  must  humanly  estimate  to  he  true  love,  as 
the  Being  in  question  with  him  and  with  us  has.  I  say,  wilh 
him  and  with  us,  because  I  wish  by  no  means  to  consider  the 
question  here  as  one  that  lies  merely  between  the  character  d 
the  God  worshipped  by  Christians,  and  of  the  God  implied 
in  the  worship  of  Natural  Religion.  If  the  character  of  the 
former  appear  to  m  now  so  clearly  un-loving  and  nn-loveable, 
that  there  seems  no  possibility  of  such  affective  sentiment  being 
entertained  towards  Him,  still  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  in  the  case, — none  but  what  arises  from  a 
difference  of  amount  of  difficulty, — when  it  is  in  fact  nothing  even 
but  the  most  entirely  abstract  Governing  Principle  in  Nature 
which  we  are  really  thinking  of,  under  the  name  of  Deity.  Here, 
I  would  fully  admit,  lies  the  actual  difficulty  still  as  ever, — just 
as  Paid  admitted  it ; — and  therefore,  like  him,  and  like  every 
thinker  really  true  to  himself,  I  would  gladly  go,  as  far  as  my 
thought  permits,  to  the  true  natural  depth  of  the  difficolij. 
Paul  answered  the  matter  to  himself,  we  all  rememW*,  by  the 
assertion  of  God^s  Power, — following  np  the  argoment  pre- 
viously that  of  Elihu: — ^by  the  assertion,  namely,  of  God's 
right  to  have  mercy  upon  thoso  upon  whom  He  willed  to  have 
mercy,  and  to  reject  those  upon  whom,  having  hardened  them. 
He  willed  to  show  His  wrath.     And  surely,  taking   in  the 
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cinsiunstanceg  of  his  cftae,  this  moral  iogiG  was  the  tmiy  log^c 
then  open  to  him !  Sidttrmsion  to  the  mmUnhk  is  the  religions 
uLtimatmu  that  we  must  aU^  and  ever,  come  to  ML  back  upon, 
when  our  hmnan  ability  of  comprebonsioD,  haTiDg  done  its 
utmost  f  has  in  deed  ODcotmiered  its  limit.  But  still  it  seems 
to  mo  that  the  advantage  I  am  now  aaseFting  to  be  gained  over 
the  poBition  of  Paul,  is  that  whidi  in  truth  dom  form  a  mOft 
substantial  one:  namely,  in  this,  that  it  takes  out  the  momi 
incongruity  of  the  submission,  vrhich  thence  leaves  our  human 
coDsciouanest  &ee  from  aU  self-BUspectiug  taint  of  servility  m 
contained  in  it.  For  by  this  view,  it  is  tho  fimdameutal  part 
of  our  Destiny^  nnderljing  all  others,  that  the  bearing  of  tho 
circumstaaces  of  Destiny  which  is  the  General  bearing,  mi^^l  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  Individual  bearing ;  and  moral  eircum- 
stances,  including  the  matter  of  apprehension  of  what  is  goodj 
and  ri^ht^  and  jml^  can  only  follow  the  universal  mle.  Bui 
thou,  if  they  do  so,  still  they  do  so  with  this  of  most  essential 
nidation  :^ — when  the  circumstances  are  moral  circumstaneea^ 
fhd  ?6ry  fact  involves  Urn  m  p^  of  their  eircumstanee,  ibai 
the  judgment  of  mmi  has  become  that  which  has  eminently 
more  of  actual  moral  Divinity  redding  within  it  than  the  whole 
mass  of  General  Nature  besides*  For  thus  does  the  natural 
Centre  of  Gravity  shift  itself,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Biibject<matter  of  our  thought  that  comes  into  qnesticail  Tha 
erode  personality  of  the  Christian  conception  of  Deity  holds, 
€m  tries  to  hold,  that  Centre  fiied  down  within  the  domain  of 
physicd  superiority;  and  inevitably  this  e£brl  Oftiifi^  man*t 
moral  nature  to  feel  itself  in  m  state  of  self- warring  subversion* 
Let  itt  however,  regulate  itself  fireely,  as  our  thought  veers  to 
its  diSerent  statioiia  of  thmking,  and  all  occasion  for  suicidal 
ludogicslneas,  and  suicidal  untruth,— so,  at  least i  it  seems  to 
me, — is  at  once  done  away  witht  What  but  contrariety  of 
aspect  mnM  be  the  result  of  such  shifting  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  very  owning  of  our  own  Providentinlly-appointed  position*— 
as  it  must  now  be  owned  by  tis, — to  be  that  of  having  the 
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fulfilment  of  goodness^  right,  justice,  laid  detenninaiely  iqpon  our 
own  responsibility,  even  makes  it  preoiflelj  the  thing  to  be 
rightfully  expected,  that  the  contrary  to  such  folfilxneiit  i 
be  found  otherwise  than  with  ourselves.  And  then,  bj  ] 
of  this  recognition,  when  it  is  made,  does  it  not  also  ] 
evident  how  the  argument  by  appeal  to  Power,  naturally  enforced 
upon  us,  does,  indeed,  gain  the  newness  of  character,  whieh  ao 
mainly  changes  it  as  to  render  it  henceforth  instinct  with  even 
the  express  specialty  of  moral  nobleness!  For,  God*8  power 
of  bestowing  improved  lot  upon  men,  is  felt  as  committed,  in 
regard  to  the  need  of  the  moment,  and  in  proportion  to  oar 
access  of  influence,  into  our  own  hands ; — although,  with  such 
indefiniteness  so  felt,  that  here  again  the  natural  operation 
appears,  that  our  inevitable  requirement  to  find  out  what  share 
of  such  commission  rests  with  each  one's  individaalitj, — ^what, 
therefore,  each  one  has  to  submit  to,  and  what  to  fight  againsti — 
forms  our  impulse  to  the  exercise  of  it.  But  in  the  straggle 
with  Circumstance  thus  entered  upon, — or,  at  all  OTents,  in 
regard  to  the  department  of  it  which  is  personal, — arises  to 
consciousness  the  distinction  between  the  ftro  sorts  of  power, 
resident  in  the  different  parts  of  the  whole  of  things,  that  gives 
an  altogether  new  phase  to  the  contest,  and  to  the  matter  of 
the  contest.  The  General  bearing  of  Circumstance,  it  is  foond, 
makes  it  inevitable  that  the  Individual  bearing  shoxild  fiUl  firal 
continually  upon  a  principle  of  Individual  frustration; — very 
well :  such,  then,  is  the  kind  of  power  that,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, God  has  imparted  to  reside  with  Circumstance.  Bat, 
to  meet  it,  is  this  also  found:  constantly  more  and  more,  m 
the  course  of  the  struggle,  does  the  Individual  nature  grow  xe^ 
into  the  sense  of  having  that  within  itself  which  enables  it, 
divinely,  to  make  matter  of  conquest  out  of  the  very  firastra- 
tion: — into  the  sense,  that  is,,  of  the  Spiritual  power  that  is 
by  the  nature  of  it  centred,  out  of  the  whole  of  creation,  solely 
in  man.  And  hero  surely  is  the  result  that  suffices : — ^I  mean, 
that  suffices  to  vindicate  man*s  homage  to  the  Power  that,  ss 
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Divine  Power,  he  has  aJoiio  to  relj  on,  as  a  tmtMul  and  in  no 
way  degrading  homage: — %ding  now,  as  man  does,  how  the 
General  rale  of  thingB,  which  is  to  him  the  testimony  of  siwh 
Diviut)  Power,  htm  caused  that  the  sort  of  df^legaied  Power 
which  is  SpirituiiJ  Power » tends  ever  to  gain  nn  increasing  mea- 
»are  of  Victory  over  Material  Power.  This  onco  having  been 
reeognized,  the  stmnbling- block  that  lay  in  Paulas  way  Is  smaly 
eflectnally  aboliBhed.  Ko  longer,  it  seems  to  me^  is  there  hh 
any  grciund  npou  which  man  ean^  with  Jiny  reason,  complain  of 
the  aeeming  Providential  wilfulnuea  that  necessarily  presented 
itself  nndnr  the  Cbrigtjnn  tnodo  of  belief. 

Panl  hiniaelf^  however,  I  say,  prepared  the  neeessify  for 
this  recogniaing  of  the  two  mental  stations — of  Self  and  of 
Cireunistatiee, — tlius  severally  extant  for  iia  to  jmlgo  frcra,  by 
his  own  distinctimi  of  tlie  ^*nat«ral**  and  the  '*spmtnal"  man; 
difEarent  m  I  know  the  meaning  that  he  applied  to  thoRo 
tenna  was  to  what  I  woald  apply  to  them.  The  *'  natural 
man"  to  me,  regarded  under  priictieal  cousidcrationi  m  one 
who  boa  not  hitherto  learned  to  make  allowance  for  an  object 
in  nature  extofnal  to  his  own  egotbtie  ohjeot;  the  *'  spintnal 
man  '  is  he  who*  aware  of  hii  own  selfishness,  and  the  Doees* 
flity  for  it,  yol  has  aei^ntred  in  some  measnre  the  capability  of 

entering  into  a  general  object  in  nature* And  now  let  rao 

return  to  finiih  showing  how  tbo  giiining  of  anch  capability.  In 
the  mnrml  aivpi^t  of  it,  is  precisely  duo  to  the  ripening  of  onr 
flcnso  of  rctribntion. 

Closely,  in  fact,  is  the  sign  of  Progi^aa  which  U^  b  tho 
mattur  j»«t  eiprosaed, — ^  namely,  of  ^pbitnal  powtT  gaining 
Bonireiguty  ovur  eircumataneej — in  junction  witli  tlio  one  a 
iittlo  iNifore  aUtrgiMl,  consisting  m  tlie  adnal  (asserted)  event 
that  at  thf^  priTsynt  fvrind  of  moral  dcvelopnM^nt,  Rtitributtoii 
has  come  to  be  gimerally  eitimated,  mneh  more  throi  pre* 
Ttoofllyi — say,  than  at  the  eimmmiemMaxi  of  Christianity, — in 
tlio  prevailing  ligli  r  -f  Bi-nvanl  than  of  Puni^hmcTit*    For 

is  not  thia,  if  it  b.  ^:  very  proof  of  the  nature  of  Ft&r^ 
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as  ihe  motive  principlo  of  moral  growth  to  lUp  lumng  piaed 
onwards,  as  Progress  requires  it  to  do,  towaids  more  «h^  yir^^pK 
of  the  nature  of  hoping  Aspiration? — while,  on  the  atiusr  hani, 
is  there  not  this  of  confirmation  in  it  to  onr  genond  mrnm  d 
Progress :  namely,  that  this  proved  tenden^  in  man's  grown^ 
sense  of  Retribution  to  convert  itself  from  Fear  of  PanUunait 
into,  or  towards,  Hope  of  Reward,  indicates,  with  the  beat  kind 
of  indication,  the  scheme  respecting  it,  which  depends  upon 
the  lower  state's  being  that  which  was  the  beginning  state,  and 
remains  the  constantly-impelling  one?  For,  as  to  the  fiictof 
the  Fear  of  Punishment,  in  association  with  the  hmnaolj- 
recognized  Zn-justice  in  the  outward  state  of  things,  being  the 
real  cause  of  our  own  moral  progress,  take  the  following  moat 
ordinary  experience  into  consideration.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  there  could  have  been  a  state  of  things  in  which 

there  should  have  been  only  Rewards,  and  no  Poniahments: 

is  it  not  obvious  that,  from  all  wo  know  of  it  now,  the  hornan 
mind  would  have  made  no  account  of  the  Rewards  whatever! 
It  would  have  gone  on,  taking  possession  of  them  as  they  fyo 
in,  just  as  if  they  were  simply  its  own  natural  and  rightfid 
due ;  and  without  so  much  as  even  thinking  it  necessaiy  to  gi^ 

a  **  thank-you  "  to  Providence  for  them! ^Imagine  how  the 

Jews  ( — since  it  is  they  who  form  our  present  special  specimen 
of  humanity, — )  would  thus  have  gone  on,  accepting  the  boon 
of  everlasting  life,  and  everlasting  triumph  over  the  Gentilea, 
as  just  that  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  niitnral  conse- 
quence of  God's  having  been  so  **  good  "  as  to  choose  *.l»«^  in" 
preference  to  the  Gentiles  1 — ^while  their  gratitude,  even  far 
that  original  preference,  would,  such  as  it  was,  have  been  Botk 
evidenUy  only  in  proportion  to  the  possibility  which  they 
admitted  to  themselves  as  to  God's  even  yet  changing  His  winwi 

with  regard  to  them. Surely  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  and 

must  be,  only  what  is  lin-certain  that  we  ever  feel  ounehes 

called  upon,  in  moral  fEushion,  to  attend  to !    And  of  rights: if 

Nature  intended  to  educate  man  for  serving  as  the  appoinlai 
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dispenser  of  God's  principle  of  Moral  Justice  in  the  world, 
what  other  means  conld  she  have  taken  for  it,  than  that  of  thns 
making  him,  as  by  her  actoal  mode  of  education  she  does  make 
him,  learn  to  fed  what  it  is  to  live  without  an  existing  agency 
of  Justice  in  the  world? 

Yes :  it  seems  to  me  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  that  in  becoming  such  agent, — ^that  is,  in  attaining  the 
organically-established  moral  constitution  requisite  for  the  being 
such, — ^man  needs  so  to  work  out  his  individualistic  principle 
as,  in  fact,  to  set  himself  therein,  phenomenally,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  what,  equivocally,  stands  to  him  at  the  moment  as 

*'  God  '\ 1  come  to  the  old  theological  opposition-in-appo- 

sition  of  the  relative  terms  of  Religion  and  Morality: — for 
again  I  say,  this  is  the  mode  of  the  superiority  that  I  claim 
over  theology,  that  while  I  own  their  essential  contradiction, 
it  is  to  me  only  the  sort  of  contradiction  that  there  is  no  other 
means  of  expressing  than  by  saying  that  it  is  a  sexual  contra- 
diction. I  conceive  at  once  that  Religion  b  the  natural  mother 
of  Morality,  and  that  Morality,  owing  to  its  masculine  nature, 
cannot  live  its  life,  and  be  itself,  unless  God — ^that  is,  in  this 
case,  general  Circumstance,— create  a  new  phase  of  Religion 
to  be  in  harmony  with  it. 

But,  still,  notably  is  neither  Religion  the  only  parent  of 
Morality,  any  more  than  parentage  is  any  where  else  in  nature 
a  thing  of  single  operation: — it  is  one  true  parent,  only  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  true  parent,  which  we  know  as  the 
principle  of  Worldly  Utility :  that  masculine  parent  which  givee 
its  own  sex  to  Morality.  I  have  ahready,  you  remember,  insisted 
upon  the  importance,  for  all  moral  considerations,  of  keeping 
the  principles  fundamental  to  Morality  apart  from  one  another 
in  their  true  individualized  distinctions:  far  as  I  am,  all  the 
time,  from  meaning  either  that  Religion  is,  except  for  distinc- 
tion's sake,  not  useful,  or  that  Worldly  Utility  is,  with  the  same 
exception,  not  religious.  Morality,  as  the  ofipring  of  the  two, 
may  be  estimated  in  the  li^t  either  of  otiliied  Beligioii,  or  of 
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individnaUstic  regard  to  secular  benefit  dnly  elevated  hy  the 
general  motives  bestowed  by  Religion; — but  still,  I  urge,  it 
remains,  nnder  either  description,  that  which  does  assume  the 
individualistic  stand-point  for  itself,  as  its  own  intrinsiealfy 
appropriate  ground,  in  opposition  to  Religion.  And  henee  is 
it  that,  for  any  fondamental  judgment  respecting  it,  Morality 
requires  to  be  referred  much  more  nearly  to  the  secular  mode 

of  thought,  than  to  the  mode  at  present  followed. Jjet  me, 

however,  waiving  that,  complete  now  this  part  of  my  subject, 
by  including  into  the  hitherto  consideration  the  express  agency 
towards  helping  out  this  requisite  distinction,  identical  with  the 
producing  of  a  true  Morality,  which  I  am  mainly  insisting 
upon.  Let  me  finish  showing,  namely,  how  the  ripening  of  the 
human  conception  of  Retribution,  which  is  the  indispensable  pre- 
paration for  a  true  Morality,  and  which,  I  urge,  has  now  been 
demonstrated  to  have  been  the  result  of  Religion,  has  of  rigjht 
the  essentially  important  identity  that  I  have  claimed  for  it 
with  the  ripening  of  the  human  apprehension  in  respect  of 
Time: — that  ripening  of  apprehension,  remember,  consisting, 
again,  in  the  making  out  of  its  own  species  of  distinctions. 

The  true  sphere  for  Morality,  individualistic  in  its  natut) 
as  it  is,  is  manifestly  Present  Time:  the  portion  of  G^eral 
Time,  occupying  which,  the  individual  who  does  occupy  it^ 
amidst  the  multitude  of  fellow-individuals  whose  cotempo- 
raneous  existence  fills  up  the  field  of  moral  Space,  has  to 
carry  on  with  them  the  Fraternal  struggle  for  the  means  of 
living,  in  the  ameliorated  mode  which  makes  the  struggle  one 
of  mutually-helpful  emulation:  calling  forth,  as  we  have  seen, 
mainly  his  contentious,  and  also  his  abstractly  intellectual 
faculties.  But  the  Beligiom  sense  now  rightly  infused  into 
Morality,  as  a  moment  ago  suggested,  is,  that  man,  in  carrying 
out  the  law  of  Morality  towards  his  fellow- beings,  has  to  feel 
himself,  specially,  the  agent  of  Crod  in  so  doing.  Hiis^  I  say 
then,  is  the  Religious  meaning  of  man's  gaining  within  himself 
the  organic  disposition  for  an  active  fulfilment  of  duty  towaids 
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fellow-beings,  in  place  of  a  passive  acceptance  of  falfilment 
of  duty  from  them :  which  acquisition  I  am  assigning  as  the 
finished  fruit  of  Christianity.  And  the  mode  in  which  this 
fresh  consciousness  acts,  or  needs  to  act,  within  man,  is  very 
obviously  to  be  seen  as  the  following. 

The  affective  mode  of  conflict  in  our  nature, — the  action  of 
the  ''  Parental'*  kind  of  struggle,  which,  while  we  are  instinc- 
tively forbidden  to  class  it  distinctively  as  mefuly  is  so  undeniably 
not  useless  J — ^has,  in  its  very  closest  and  lowest  kind  of  operation, 
this  for  its  effect,  that  the  individual  in  whom  the  instinct  of 
Parental  Love  is  in  any  way  effectively  bom,  does  indeed 
thereby  and  thenceforth  live,  in  a  certain  real  sense,  in  the 
anticipated  life  of  the  child  that  makes  the  individual  a  parent. 
Here  accordingly  is  the  settling  of  individual  attention  in  a  fixed 
current  towards  the  Future,  performed  with  the  utter  imper- 
ceptibleness  of  all  Nature's  awn  special  operations,  which 
nevertheless  corresponds  to,  and  lays  foundation  for,  that  ex- 
tensive and  painfully-laborious  conscious  work  of  man's  obxtj- 
ing  out,  which  constitutes  the  general  ''heaving  round"  of 
human  attention  now  in  question ; — and  which  is,  with  per- 
fectly ftilicitous  fitness,  painted  in  theological  imagery  as  the 
finding  of  Parental  Love  truly  resident  within  Deity.  God's 
Fatherly  sentiment  towards  general  mankind,  I  say,  is  the 
symbol  that  unobjectionably  represents  the  intention  of  General 
Nature,  that  the  Future  of  Humanity,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Child  of  Past  Humanity,  should  take  up  all  the  Consequences 
of  improved  condition  which  each  particular  man's  particular 
selfishness  would  wish  to  profit  by  in  his  own  person.  And,  it 
being  the  effect  of  Religion  to  give  the  sympathy  with  general 
purpose  which  the  individual  being  naturally  wants,  plainly  hence 
does  it  therefore  follow,  that  the  merely  instinctive  desire  for  the 
natural  child's  welfare  comes  in  this  manner  to  be  capable  of 
the  abstract  generalization,  which  the  morally  taking  up  the 
character  of  God's  agent  for  Justice  in  the  world  requires. 
Could  man — we  need  to  consider, — in  any  way  become  this 
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agent  witliotu  the  power  of  habitual  pre-Tiakniy  inoie  or  km, 
into  the  moral  Consequences  abstractly-ineyitaUe  to  ensue  iqpon 
present  conduct  ? 

Here,  therefore,  we  touch  again  the  point  which  is  the  libi 
one.  If  it  is  the  office  of  Religion  to  fulfil  the  olrjeet  cf  afibfd- 
ing  this  pre-vision,  Religion  cannot  fulfil  this  olrject  xi^bXLjf — 
that  is,  cannot  afibrd  the  pre-vision  which  is  of  the  tme  MonI 
sort, — unless  itself  be  the  true  sort  of  Religion.  And  henee, 
accordingly,  I  conceive,  comes  to  pass  the  frustration  thai  is  now 
being  sought  to  be  proved  as  the  rightful  condition  of  the  cue : — 
frustration  necessitated  alike  to  Christianity  and  to  oar  own  prin- 
ciple of  Self-ism.  Surely,  it  is  self-evident,  that  what  I  would 
call  the  merely  tentative,  and  partially  abortivoi  religiooB  eflBxt 
of  regard  to  Future  Consequences,  which  impresses  them  upon 
attention  only  as  aficcting  the  contemplator*8  personal  Selfi  doM 
not  tend  to  produce  pre- vision  of  the  abstract  sort  I  Bnrdyy 
it  is  self-evident,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  expressly  limits  pro* 
vision  to  the  sort  that  is  solely  and  entirely  personaly  and 
therefore  un-moral!  But,  moreover,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
present  principle,  it  appears  to  me,  avoids  also  the  oppodka 
kind  of  difficulty,  which,  if  not  avoided,  would  be  equally  fiKkal 
to  the  required  efiect : — I  mean,  if  it  were  the  case  that  the 
abstract  cultivation  demanded  were  that  which  actoaDy  had 
the  tendency,  that  at  first  it  seems  to  have,  totally  to  extingaish 
personal  regard.  For  this  consequence,  intrinsically  destine- 
tive  as  it  would  manifestly  be  to  any  theory  that  entailed  it,  is 
I  consider,  fully  obviated — even  as  to  this  point  of  hardest 
contradiction  to  self-ism  of  all  that  self-ism  can  ever  poesiUy 
have  to  deal  with, — ^by  the  distinction  here  contended  for  which 
legitimates,  upon  equal  grounds,  the  personal  view  of  thingSy 
in  conjunction  with  the  general  view.  I  do  not  say,  indeedt 
that  personal  regard  is  hence  permitted  to  remain  as  inune* 
diate,  or  corporeal  personal  regard : — ^by  the  very  hypothesis  of 
development  it  has  within  it  the  necessity  of  growing  into  a  soii 
of  regard  that  though  still  personal,  shall  be  abstractly-pecBOOiL 
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But  thia  aUow^,^-admkaion  being  mhde^  m  hy  pr^osamt  tboofy^ 
that  the  only  thing  nghllj  dematiduhlti  hj  personali^m  is,  that 
it  shftU  compass  the  gain  of  BeLf- Growth  which  BhoH  bring  it 
into  reaaonftble  aoqmesccnoe  with  iU  own  condition, — and,  1 
ftppoftl  to  yon,  the  conaeqnonce  that  does  result  from  the  actnal 
frn&tration  of  self  ism ,  when  wo  have  made  acknowlodgzuent  of 
the  JQst-ri^farred-to  distinction,  turns  out  to  bo  indeed  no  other 
than  just  the  re^ti&catioD  to  our  previous  sense  of  the  involved 
Eeligions  Dnty  of  the  cose,  that  forms  precisely  the  praeticnl 
impnlse  that  we  see  to  be  in  requisition.     For,  eongider  tbo 

foUowing: Have  wc  not,  all  of  ns,  just  in  proportion  as 

this  at-first  a^nfonnding  phenomenon,  of  conkadiction  botweeti 
our  own  mora)  sense  of  just  regnbtion,  and  onr  oxperienee  of 
what  bitberto  we  have  dassed  m  ''God's''  r^latioD,  has 
shown  ib94^  the  aetnal  state  of  thinp  in  the  world*  come  to  feul, 
more  or  less,  Mcording  to  the  mefisore  of  tme  mond  conrngo 
within  ns,  an  indignation  agamst  such  previous  classification, 
find  rebellion  against  holding  to  it  any  longer?  What  onee 
seeoaed  "God",  seems  now  cbangt$d  into  a  Fetish  -  DevH ; — 
n&j,  hmug  the  Deity  presiding  eoldy  over  the  material  world, 
it  Gff«  and  ought  to  be  figured  as,  aoeording  to  my  schema, 
of  necessity  such.  Natnre,  mtrtut  matter  of  moral  nM^ignition, 
cam  be  only  that  primitife  aspect  of  things,  before  mor%l 
nfttere  wa;s  eroated»  which  primitiTO  men,  as  we  have  seen, 
w«r0  oompelled  to  image  forth  as  a  Fetish-Devi] ;  though, 
m  I  say,  the  oentre  of  ideal  gravity  being  altogether  sbiHeil 
dfiM  moral  natore  wm  ei«atod»  the  meaning  that  omHJ  dtd 
b<dong  to  "  Ood  '\  belongs  to  that  designation  nianiftJsUj  no 
longer.  But  this  shiftang  of  meaning  as  to  whnt  God  nt^inls  to 
bo  considered  imng  effected,  how  does  the  imitt^T  stand  an  to 
tbs  agency  to  bo  undertaken  by  us  on  God's  part?  We  now, 
observe,  6y  our  taiang  np  this  agency,  become  morally  — in 
exkemely  small  proporliou,  it  in  true,  hat  still  in  actual  fact  as 
to  thai  pn>portson, — absolnte  ereatom,  ourselves,  of  the  fiitcire 
race  of  bm^    By  our  obtaining  the  cooseiotii  allotment  of 
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this  highest  of  all  departments  of  Divine  offieOi  we  have  1 
in  fact,  liable  to  the  very  responsibility  of  creatoFBhipy  idtieh  in 
onr  hearts  we  have  been  charging  the  "God**  we  eomitei 
snch,  with  having  exercised  unworthily, — the  "  Gkid*%  namelj, 
so-accepted,  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  CGngider  as  dfls- 
tining  the  majority  of  the  beings  who  are  His  workmanship  to 

Hell-fire! Here^  then,  I  urge,  is  the  circmnstanee  thit 

eminently  renders  our  connexion  with  future  existence  a  most 
strictly  personal  connexion,  rooted  in  our  very  deepest  part  of 
self  I  Who  is  there,  I  appeal  to  you,  that,  entering  into  this 
acknowledgment  of  allotted  duty,  will  for  a  moment  think  that 
it  is  nothing  to  us — ^nothing,  as  to  our  immediate  inner  feeling  of 
actually  present  complacency, — ^whether  we  be  to  those  miboni 
creatures,  thus  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  upon  ns,  as  the 
one  sort  of  Creator  or  the  other  sort :  the  Creator  of  the  theology 
devised  by  barbarous  ages  long  over-passed,  or  the  Creator  such 
as  we  now  esteem  a  true  Creator? ^If  wo,  within  our  frac- 
tional sphere  of  crcatorship,  so  fulfil  our  share  of  crestiTe 
responsibility,  as  that  wc  prepare  for  the  subjects  of  oar  influ- 
ence the  sort  of  moral  environment,  and  especially  the  sort  of 
mental  and  bodily  constitution,  that  shall  compel  them  into  the 
necessity  to  rue  their  birth  into  the  world, — then^  I  say,  numi- 
festly,  must  we  be  self-condemned  of  being  to  them,  instead  of 
imitators  of  true  Deity,  the  copiers  in  reality  of  the  very 
Fetish-Devil,  whose  asserted  existence  has  been  hitherto  so 
justly  stirring  up  our  own  abhorrence. 

This,  then,  I  find  to  be  the  meaning  of  moral  growth  thai 
alone  forms  any  thing  like  a  consistent  meaning.  The  limitifig 
of  the  effect  of  Retribution,  as  Christianity  limited  it,  to  the 
single  individual  being  who  gives  occasion  for  the  effect,  I  find 
to  be  so  contrary  to  the  promotion  of  moral  growth,  that  it 
seems  to  me  expressly  the  cultivation  of  a  principle  of  nnchecked 
selfishness.  And,  in  fact,  that  Christianity  should  have  done 
even  that  which  it  has, — I  mean,  that  it  should  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  present  more  unselfish  principle^' — ^I  fi«^^  as 
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already  observed,  is  precisely  owing  to  what,  upon  its  own 
grouud,  has  the  equivocal  appearance  of  defect.  Suppose  that 
Christianity  had  been  able  really  to  afford  to  its  believers,  the 
positive  undoubted  assurance  of  eternal  salvation  to  any  indi- 
vidual man,  which,  upon  its  own  terms,  it  holds  forth, — but 
which,  in  fact,  if  it  have  afforded  to  any,  it  has  done  so  only 
in  the  cases  of  extreme  fanaticism,  from  which,  on  that  very 
account,  I  should  say,  the  spirit  of  true  Religion  is  proved  to 
have  been  utterly  absent, — the  belief  in  Christianity  would,  on 
the  ground  of  this  assurance,  have  cut  the  partakers  of  it  off 
from  the  main  source,  if  not  the  only  future  source,  of  common 
feeling  at  all  with  their  fellow-men.  It  is  the  degree  of  inevita- 
ble M/i -certainty — harmonizing  with  the  Providential  uncertainty 
every  where  else  found  in  the  world, — that  remains  incident, 
more  or  less,  to  even  the  profoundest  believer  in  Christianity 
who  is  not  fanatical,  as  to  whether  any  one  of  them  is  indeed 
destined  to  be  found  at  last  amongst  the  number  of  the  Redeemed, 
or  that  of  the  Lost: — it  is  this,  I  would  say,  that  aione  has 
all  along  been  the  really  effective  enforcer  of  religious  sym- 

patliy  to  them. But,  under  the  consideration  just  stated, 

do  you  not  feel  that  ^'o  have  now,  upon  our  newly-taken  ground, 
the  very  same  benefit  upon  an  altogether  surer  foundation? 
For  tlie  anxiety  to  excess,  thus  stirred  up  occasionally  amongst 
Christians,  when  circumstance  seems  to  compel  them  to  it,  is 
more  than  counterpoised  by  the  careless  security,  to  a  still 
greater  excess,  with  which  they,  in  ordinary ,^-as  the  general 
rule  of  the  case, — assume,  each  one  of  them  for  himself,  that 
the  stiite  of  Ilell-torment  asserted  is  to  be  only  for  a  spectacle, 
and  not  an  experience:  thus  nullifying,  in  proportion  to  the 
excess  of  this  excess  over  the  oUier  excess,  the  actual  benefit  of 
the  Christian  scheme  of  retribution.  By  the  present  scheme, 
however,  while  a  small  degree  of  just  recompense  is  all  but 
absolutely  certified  to  each  individual,  oven  in  the  mode  of 
proper  personal  recompense,  there  is  in  the  abstract  kind  of 
dread  of  a  tormented  Conscience — as  to  Duty  required  to  be 
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fulfilled  for  beings  apart  from  Self,  and  eBpemaSiy  tar 
apart  from  ns  who  are  to  come  as  inheritorB  of  fide  after  vsr- 
that  which,  I  urge,  very  much  more  than  the  GfansituBi  liabflilj 
causes  ns  to  be  in  conscious  union  with  the  general  hroUiflriiood 
of  men.  If  Sorrow  in  ordinaiy  makes,  as  has  been  nid,  all  the 
world  akin,  most  of  all  has  such  e£fect  the  Sonow  whieh  is  the 
intense  Sorrow  for  recognized  Sin  1  Of  all  letribnioiy  inl^Mfv^ 
be  for  OTer  most  revered  for  its  profound  ftalntarinom,  the 
Anguish  which  is  that  of  Repentance  1 — since,  over  and  than 
the  salutariness  through  which  it  causes  ns  to  tom  back  and 
amend  our  ways  for  our  own  sakes,  it  has  yet  this  inoompanblj 
more  precious  value,  that  its  influence  is  capable  of  aeting  in 
leading  us  to  mend  them  even  when  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of 
others, — ^for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  never  know  or  ihmk 

of  us! ^Yes:  if  it  were  possible  that  throng  Bepentanee 

and  Amendment  the  only  event  to  ensue  ^undd  be  ^<4  m 
should  merely  save  our  own  souls,  surely  would  the  yery  prin- 
ciple— ^the  Christian  principle, — ^that  called  the  Bepentanee  and 
Amendment  originally  forth,  have  proved  to  have  denied  itselL 
It  is  universal  love  that  must  save  us;  and  by  mi^Vw^g  p^f, 
salvation  our  end,  we  are  false  to  that  love.  Chxistians,  I 
admit,  were  therefore  right  when  they  said  thai  all  oar  good 
deeds  need  to  be  done  "for  Christ",  just  as  they  have  ben 
done,  and  can  only  be  done,  **  through  Ghxist", — leaviiw  to 
us  the  sole  proper  reward  that  we  are,  and  may  remain   **  m 

Christ". And  if  it  seems,  indeed,  too  hard  fiir  men  to 

accept  this  fact  of  involved  union  with  the  oonunoii  lot,  m  a 
really  sufficing  reward  for  working  out  the  terms  of  thai  iwAm, 
then  I  answer  with  these  two  statements,  which  together  '■^^^ 

up  my  retributive  system  of  threat  and  eneonragement: Jt 

they  do  not  obey  the  salutary  spur  to  Amendment  whieh,  pHi- 
ing  by  self-salvation,  urges  each  to  work  for  general  advaaoe- 
ment,  their  lot  is  henceforth  assured,  by  the  very  sense  of  Dolr 
as  an  inner  one  now  become  a  part  of  the  inherited  biiik- 
destiny  of  men,  to  be  that  of  the  wretched  oomaeiooneM  d 
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isolation  by  which  Sinners  are,  by  the  law  inyolved  in  iheir 
being  sach,  sundered  from  their  part  of  the  general  harmony  of 
things ; — And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lessen  the  seeming  stern- 
ness of  this  condition,  there  is  the  reflection,  that  in  all  homan 
elTort  that  does  lead  towards  Amendment,  the  whole  force  of 
natural  tendency  is  shown  to  be  with  them  to  back  them ;  and 
what  7night  be  too  hard  for  men  to  do,  is  not  too  hard  for  Ck)d. 


Thus,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  winding-up  efifect  of  aU  that 
Christianity  in  general  has  done  for  ns : — ^the  e£fect,  namely,  of 
this  gaining,  within  onr  permanent  constitution  of  an  ability 
of  genuine  moral  strength :  strength  which,  to  be  known  as  snch, 
in  its  true  value,  needs  only  to  be  compared  with  the  moral, 
or  rather  pre-moral,  condition  possessed  by  man  previously  to 
Christianity.  This  form  of  religion,  now,  as  I  consider,  a  lapsed, 
or  lapsing  one,  has,  I  also  consider,  proved  itself  to  have  by  no 
means  done  for  us  what  our  own  individualistic  feeling  would 
have  called  upon  it  to  do,  and  what  in  fact,  its  actual  originators 
did  expect  of  it  to  do.  There  has  all  along,  I  conceive,  been 
going  on  within  it  that  same  working  out  of  the  inevitably 
contradictory  aspects  in  the  case,  which,  because  they  are  such, 
involve  the  event  to  occur  out  of  the  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  individualistic  feeling  must  find  itself  to  be  thwarted;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  the  form  embracing  the  contradictions,  must, 
after  a  certain  period,  determined  by  the  ripening,  and  thence 
mutually-cancelling,  of  the  antagonistio  conceptions,  anive  at 
its  own  catastrophe.  The  intrinsio  dilemma  of  such  sort  which 
must  be  counted  the  fondamental  one,  is  evidently  that  which  has 
been  just  now  under  consideration,  relating  to  the  "  would  not" 
and  "  could  not*'  pertaining  to  the  Ordainer  of  human  sufiering, 
needing  to  be  thought  of  as  a  good  Being; — ^this  eontradiotion, 
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however,  being  one  in  no  way  singular  to  GhriBtiazufc^,  M 
possessed  by  it  in  common  with  the  universal  mode  of  leEigioB 
hitherto  (except  in  isolated  cases)  entertained  unongsi  moD. 
But  the  two  following  are  similar  dilemmas  that  are  peenliulj 
those  of  Christianity : — first,  that  with  regard  to  the  All  of  inaD, 
and  the  not- All,  destined  to  be  saved  by  Christ; — secondly, 
this  of  the  Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel, 
which,  after  all,  proves,  as  it  appears,  to  be  yet  fiot'bron^t  to 
light.  On  all  these  three  points,  the  Christian  Religion  seems 
to  have  now  split  itself,  us  upon  a  three -fold  rock  of  latent 
sclf-iuconsistoncy,  underlying  its  ostensible  compactness,  which 
thence  has  rendered  manifest  to  all  present  logical  perception 
its  effectual  self-confutation.  And  yet, — so  far  from  this  being 
a  sign  of  failure  to  it, — let  me  now  try  to  demonstrate  how,  if 
we  trace  what  it  is  that  Christianity  has  actually  accomplished 
(including  the  effect  of  its  lapse,)  in  regard  to  this  latter  porfcicm 
of  the  general  dilemma, — this  being  the  portion  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  scheme,  forms  indeed  the  portion,  not  only  of  bj 
far  the  closest  individualistic  interest,  but  for  that  very  reason, 
the  one  that  effectively  governs  all  the  rest, — we  shall  gain 
evidence  that  must  abstractly  satisfy  us,  that  the  contradietiOD 
to  our  self-ism  has  been  the  means,  and,  it  wonld  seem,  the 
only  possible  means,  of  enabling  our  nature  truly  to  realize 
the  improvement  originally  promised  in  Christianity :  namdk, 
the  acquisition  of  the  spirit  of  self-sustaining  Power,  which  is 
such  through  the  surmounting  of  Fear  that  is  selfish  Fear,  by 
means  of  Love  that  is  not  merely  egotistic  Love,  but  extended 
beyond  self. 

Pre-religious  man,  as  soon  as  ever  ho  began  to  reflect  at  all 
upon  his  own  condition,  found  Death  in  front  of  him,  as  the 
barrier  that  shut  out  from  him  the  whole  of  Fatu«  Time 
except  precisely  the  term  of  existence  that  seemed  allotted  to 
his  individual  self;  and  together  with  such  state  of  spiritual 
limitation,  co-existed,  as  of  necessity  must,  the  state  of  moral 
feebleness  which,  as  our  own  experience  tells  us,  bears  with  it 
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Q8  its  Tinivcrsal  indication  this,  that  to  tho  mind  afiiicted  by 
it  the  existing  evil  in  the  world  is  more  terrifying  than  the 
existing  good  is  exhilarating:  whence  the  primitive  excess  of 
Fear  in  the  impulse  that  drove  him  to  religions  idealization.  The 
entire  object  of  the  latter,  as  a  self-proposed  object,  has  been 
the  breaking  down  of  that  barrier :  egotistic  man  thinking  it  the 
right  state  of  things  that  the  whole  course  of  Past  ages  should 
have  gone  to  prepare  a  condition  for  him,  of  which  he,  through 
the  whole  course  of  Future  ages,  has  only  to  avail  himself. — 
Keligious  idealization,  however,  was  tantamount  to  the  casting 
in  a  ijnierid  mould  of  just  what  otherwise  was  thought  of  as 
individual.  In  its  ver}'  nature,  therefore,  it  could  not  but,  as  it 
did.  actually  burst  open  the  barrier,  and  let  in  to  man  tho  pre- 
vision of  a  Future  Eternity,  which  thence,  till  ho  was  expressly 
contradicted,  egotistic  man  could  not  help  assuming  to  be  the 
boon  of  the  very  nature  that  he  desired.  That  is,  he  would 
willingly  have  appropriated  to  himself,  what  needed  to  be  shared 
amongst  the  entire  number  of  tho  members  of  '*  Christ ". — 
Happiness  being,  upon  theological  assumption,  unlimited  in  its 
possibility  of  amount,  why  should  not,  he  argued,  each  fraction 
of  it  be  equal  to  tho  whole? — At  all  events,  his  calculation 
was  of  the  kind  which  caused  that  no  incongruity,  moral  or 
intellectual,  amounting  to  any  obstruction  in  the  case,  was  found 
by  him  in  the  arrangement  now  come  to,  which  seemed  for  its 
end. to  have  this :  namely,  to  secure  an  Eternal  Luxury  of  Self- 
Ki\jo}7ncnt  as  the  Hereafter  reserved  in  Heaven  for  self,  toge- 
ther with  a  special  few  out  of  tho  number  of  fellows  to  self  in 
the  human  race,  while  for  the  remaining  mass  of  mankind  was 
destmed,  to  swallow  them  up,  tho  sort  of  Hereafter  that  formed 
an  Hell  of  unending  Torment.  This  accordingly,  I  say,  was  the 
mode  in  which  the  naturally-produced  and  naturally-developed 
argumentation  of  human  thought,  so  long  as  that  thought 
remained  grossly  weighted  towards  tho  egotistic  side,  did  the  best 
that  it  could  do  towards  settling  the  matter  for  inan*s  satisfaciion. 
Christianity,  as  the  world*8  religion,  has,  I  ooniseiye,  thoroughly 
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tested  what  of  resnlt  can  be  gained,  upon  this  prineiple  of  esti- 
mating satisfaction. Bnt  then,  to  counteraet  this  prineiple^ 

Christianity  had  another  side  to  its  own  generalization,  latest  to 
develope  itself, — and  so  doing,  when  it  did,  only  in  conseqnaofle 
of  the  salutary  uncertainty  left  inevitably  within  the  asserted 
Christian  assurance: — I  mean,  the  properly  moral  element 
which  teaches  that  the  truly  <<  elect "  members  of  Christ  are  not 
in  fact  those  who  are  destined  specially  to  have  most  allotted  to 
them  to  enjoy  in  life,  but  those  to  whom  it  is  allotted  to  have 
most  to  <io  in  life.  And  this  moral  element,  faithfully  cogitated, 
changes,  it  seems  to  me,  the  entire  bearing  of  the  general  result. 
Though  the  barrier  of  Death  be  still  left  standing  where  it  was, 
(as  to  the  essential  fact  of  Circumstance,  determining  the  yarious 
modes  of  our  thinking  respecting  it,) — and  though,  indeed,  the 
very  failure  of  this  large  human  endeavour  to  prove  its  remov- 
ableness,  goes  altogether  to  certify  its  irremovableness, — ^yet 
still,  the  individual  man  whose  mode  of  anticipation  regarding 
what  lies  beyond  his  personal  sphere  of  life  is  become  that  now 
made  known  as  the  right  mode,  does  not  thence  find  himself, 
as  to  the  really  best  part  of  himself,  excluded  from  true  Interest 
in  it.  Feeling,  as  he  now  does,  that  the  prerogative  rightly  to 
be  desired  by  him  in  the  gift  of  Providence,  is  that  he  may  be 
entitled  to  act  in  producing  good,  instead  of  that  of  being  per- 
mitted passively  to  receive  good,  his  own  living  concern  in  the 
Future,  and  to  an  indefinitely  farther  and  farther  extent,  is 
ensured  to  him,  in  all  that  lies  outside  of  his  inmiediate  per- 
sonality : — BO  that,  at  all  events,>s  to  the  thought,  and  the  more 
generous  feelings  of  men,  the  gates  of  the  Grave  have  indeed 
been  thrown  open  to  them,  and  have  been  so  by  the  Christian 

Religion  1 Compare  then  the  scheme  of  Futurity  which  I 

have  just  pointed  to  as  the  Christian  scheme,  ( — an  end  in  its 
own  view,  though  I  take  it  as  only  a  means: — )  with  the  one 
which  I  propose  to  substitute  for  it:  namely,  that  which  con- 
sists in  a  gradually-progressing  state  of  things,  whose  fruit  of 
progresB,  as  it  flEdls  constantly  in,  shall  be  in  reach  of  all  and 
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every  one  of  the  hence-coming  children  of  men: — and  judge 
( — not  by  yoor  selfishness,  for  I  am  not  appealing  to  that, — ) 
if  the  latter  does  not  manifestly  conduce  to  the  moral  strength 
in  man,  which  in  opposition  to  the  influence  of  moral  feeble- 
ness, shall  really  afibrd  him  the  truest  kind  of  ground  for  actual 
trust  in  his  destiny.  I  mean,  the  strength  which  shall  afibrd 
him  the  sense — the  general  8enae,^of  an  Ordering  of  all  things 
generally  for  Good. 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMBINED  RESULT  OF  THE  ANALYSIS,  SHOWING  THE 
PERMANENT  FRUIT  NOW  REMAINING  WITH  US  OUT 
OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

OuB  detailed  examination  of  the  contents  of  Christianity  is 
now  completed;  and,  I  hope,  not  so  inadequately  as  tliat  any 
reader  should  find  it  difficult  to  gather  together  from  it,  at  once, 
the  general  representation  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  which 
shall  answer  the  immediate  demand  of  the  plan  of  examination 
here  laid  out  to  he  followed :  namely,  a  representation  that  shall 
in  so  far  satisfy  that  demand,  as  unevasively  to  express  what  is 
here  accepted  as  the  actual  purport  of  the  humanly-wrooght- 
out  Generalization  that  Christianity  is  taken  to  he.  The  entire 
meaning  of  the  whole  widely-compounded  idea  embraced  by  that 
Generalization,  reduced  into  terms  which  bring  together,  in 
close  verbal  connexion,  the  several  results  of  the  five  branches 
of  conception  into  which  I  have  arranged  to  divide  its  naturaUy- 
mingled  subject-matter,  seems  to  me  to  state  itself,  with  a  fall 

general  sufficiency,  thus : 

What  the  Generalization  strictly  asserts,  as  sach,  is  simply 
this,  that  the  primitive  notion  of  Religion  which  existed  pre- 
viously to  itself, — namely,  that  Past  Ages  were  better  than,  and 
yet  the  source  of  defeneration  to.  Present  and  Futore  Ages, — 
is  an  entirely  false  notion  (Section  I.).  This  assertion,  how- 
ever, it  makes  in  such  manner,  as  at  the  same  time  integrally 
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to  support  itself,  as  to  its  own  truth,  upon  the  following  grounds, 
which  have,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  been 
evolving  themselves  into  greater  and  greater  clearness : — ^namely, 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Qoveming  Principle  in  Nature 
proves  itself  to  be  that  which  in  fact  more  and  more  expressly, 
as  the  course  of  human  history  lengthens,  makes  manifestation 
to  human  beings  of  its  own  Paternal  character,  in  proportion 
as  the  bearing  of  it  upon  the  whole  mass  of  them  is  com- 
prehensively  taken  into  account  (Sections  11.  and  IH.) ;  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  they  only  act  upon  the 
recognition  of  this  universally-shared  manifestation,  prove  that 
they  are,  in  the  very  circumstance  of  their  doing  so,  effecting 
an  advance  in  their  own  constitution,  which,  being  made, 
specially  enables  them  henceforth  more  and  more  effectually 
to  carry  on  the  course  of  advance  (Sections  IV.  and  V.). 

Thus  much  to  state,  as  the  result  respecting  **  revealed 
truth**  seeming  to  be  afforded  by  Christianity, — keeping  present 
terms  within  the  restriction  of  a  compelled  reference  to  the 
actual  form  of  thought  maintained  by  Christianity, — ^is,  I  say, 
an  easy  manner  of  knotting  together  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
And  if  to  any  reader  this  appears  all  that  requires  to  be  done, 
in  the  way  of  winding  up  this  examination,  here  let  him  accord- 
ingly stop.  My  analysis  of  the  formal  intention  of  Christianity 
is  at  an  end;  and  if  this  alone  is  of  concern  to  him,  he  will  do 
well  to  go  with  me  no  farther.  But  my  own  purpose,  you 
remember,  is  not  so  much  to  show  what  the  Past  Form  of 
Beligion  has  in  itself  done  for  me,  in  the  uffording  me  of 
ancestrally-stored-up  thought,  as  to  show  what  elements  tho 
relational  consideration  of  it  affords  towards  the  moulding  of  a 
New  Form, — is  indeed  to  show  the  former  only  with  a  view  to 
the  latter.  And  therefore  my  mode  of  gathering  up  results  has 
required,  on  my  own  account,  to  be  especially  regulated  by  this 
design.  I  have  felt  the  need  to  see,  and  solely,  what  there  has 
been  brought  to  light  that  shall  serve  me  in  the  laying  of  a 
stable  foundation  for  fresh  Beligion:  by  which  I  mean, — ^is  it 
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necessary  to  explain? — ^what  there  is  that  has  now  been  ren- 
dered believably  evident  in  the  very  Actoality  of  things,  thai 
gives  trne  cause  of  Religion.  Let  then  only  whoever  feola  the 
same  need,  and  let  none  others,  proceed  to  take  fixna  me, 
as  I  now  offer  it  with  most  earnest  appeal  to  their  jadgment, 
the  following  outline, — attempting  to  body  forth  with  some- 
what of  the  definite  requisites  of  a  scheme,  the  dim  notion 
of  snch  scheme  which  has  by  this  time  shaped  itself  to  thb 
degree  for  me. 


The  conditions  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  postulate,  as 
requisite  to  the  peculiarity  of  my  sulject,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  begin  by  stating,  are  solely  these: 

1.  On  the  one  hand,  regarding  the  human  mind,  I  assume : 

first,  metaphysically  f  that  what  was  required  for  it  ^ras, 

that  it  should  extend  itself  in  regard  to  its  knowledge  of 
Space  and  Time; — and  secondly,  actually y  that  this  exten- 
sion should  be  of  the  mode  which  should  exhibit  the  human 
mind  in  its  due  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  general  nature: 
namely,  the  mode  of  a  regulated  growth,  effected  by  means 
of  the  mind's  assimilation  of  external  influences:  the  growth 
bemg  that  which  is  habitually  estimated  by  us,  as  the  fact 
of  the  mind*s  becoming  constantly  more  and  more  abstract  in 
its  capacity. 

2.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  state  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  the  human  mind,  I  assume  the  following: ^namely, 

that  it  is  the  necessary  character  of  the  movement,  which, 
although  its  original  cause  is  inexplicable,  must  nevertheless 
be  attributed  as  essential  to  the  being  of  general  nature,  thai 
such  general  movement  should  have  resulted,  as  we  see  that  it 
did  result,  at  the  period  which  appears  to  us  as  the  BeffmuDg 
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of  things,  in  the  separation  of  the  entire  Life  of  nature  into 
individual  Lives :  all  of  them  snbjeot  to  progressive  increase, 
as  their  lot  in  common,  bat  all  of  them  subject  also  to  a 
certain  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  means  of  increase, 
which  must  tend  continually  more  and  more  to  sever  the  lot 
of  each  one  from  that  of  every  other: — ^the  prime  matter  of 
the  inequality  being  the  circumstance,  that  two  generations 
of  lives  uniformly  co-exist  with  one  another  to  such  extent, 
and  in  such  manner,  that  the  earlier-existing  generation  of 
the  two  has  the  full  command  of  all  that  is  needed  for  life, 
at  the  time  when  the  other  has  every  thing  against  it  in  the 
struggle  for  command,  except  solely  what  it  owes  to  the  fos- 
tering guardianship  of  the  other.  That  is  to  say: — ^when 
the  Universal  Ocean  of  Being  broke  up  into  Lidividual  Waves 
of  Being,  there  was  a  relation  established,  which  necessitated 
that  all  consciousness  which  could  ever  come  to  the  individual 
beings  as  to  that  relation,  could  only  be  that  which  manifested 
itself  under  the  image  of  their  being  children  of  an  Universal 
Parent;  while  also  it  necessitated,  that  the  sole  means  of 
gaining  such  consciousness  was,  that  each  individual  being 
should  severally  take  account  of  the  existence  of  its  fellow- 
individual  beings. 


8.  For,  as,  without  that  breaking  up  of  the  Ocean  into 
Waves,  the  Universal  Life  would  for  ever  have  been  uniform, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  existence  of  individuals  at  all : 
so  do  I  suppose  that  the  fact  of  the  Waves  being  Waves — 
that  is,  of  their  over-lapping  one  another, — has  made  it  a 
necessary  condition  of  development  that  human  nature  should 
be  a  Religious  nature.  If  the  individual  portions  of  Ocean 
had  stood  each  upright  and  self-dependent  in  its  separate 
little  heap,  men  could  never,  by  any  means  conceivable  to  us, 
have  realized  any  degree  of  consciousness  beyond  that  which 
pertains  to  the  several  little  heap  of  each.    Being,  however, 
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as  they  are,  these  over-lapping  Waves,  there  has  been  to  them 
from  the  beginning  an  innate  cause  at  work,  whieh  ooald  not 
but  end  by  their  having,  under  the  effect  of  growth,  more  or 
less — first  less,  and  then  more, — of  consciousness  as  to  their 
being  each  one  bound  up,  in  the  sort  of  union -that  is  a 
dependent  union,  together  with  the  whole  Ocean  of  Waves. 

4.  But  the  immediate  result  of  this  fundamental  In- 
equality—  this,  as  it  instinctively  paints  itself,  equatoriil 
obliquity  of  our  spiritual  world, — is,  that  the  human  mind 
has  within  itself  two  modes  of  action,  two  totally  difBnent 
sets  of  functions.  That  is,  the  human  mind  has  such  now: 
in  its  existing  state  of  comparatively  high  development.  The 
one  mode  is  appropriately  used  when  the  mind  thinks  as  an 
individual;  the  other,  when  it  thinks  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
of  general  being. 

5.  Now,  the  first  mode  ( — first,  as  it  is  natural  for  us 
logically  to  estimate  it,  but  really  the  latest  in  order  of  develop- 
ment:— )  is  that  which  of  distinctive  right  belongs  to  Science' 
(Science,  that  is,  of  all  sorts  that  regard  objects  external  to  the 
mind:  or,  of  all  sorts  except  Psychology).  And,  here  again. 
Astronomy  gives  me  the  analogy  that  better  than  any  thing 
else  will  supply  my  explanation.  As  long  as  men  limit  them- 
selves to  gaining  knowledge  of  the  earth  we  live  upon,  plain 
straight-forward  observation  is  that  which  suffices  them.  Posi- 
tive methods  of  induction,  in  the  way  of  logic, — the  surveyor*s 
rod  and  chain,  in  the  way  of  manual  assistance, — ^require  only, 
as  their  finishing  accompaniment,  so  much  of  mathematical 
acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  the  heavens  presented  to  us, 
as  enables  them  to  perfect  their  map  by  adding  to  its  delinea- 
tions of  the  contour  of  land  and  water,  and  of  variations  of 
level,  &c.,  the  clearness,  for  practical  guidance,  of  arbitraiy 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude.  But  let  the  students  desire  to 
go  beyond  their  geography,  and  make  the  heavens  themselves 
their  subject,  and  what  sort  of  clearness  by  latitado  and 
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longitade,  let  thorn  congider,  will  be  that  which  is  to  be  aimed 
at  by  thorn  now?  Is  their  rale  of  measurement  to  be  stiU  the 
gee -centric,  which  in  the  other  case  was  the  solo  kind  needed ; 
or  is  it  to  be  of  the  kind  now  become  possible,  thoagh  before  it 
was  not,  which  is  the  hoHo-centric  ? — and,  if  helio-centric,  is 
it  to  have  regard  to  the  son  of  oar  system,  which,  steadfast 
as  it  is  compared  with  oar  now  obvioasly-shifbing  earth,  is 
indeed  in  so  far  comparatively  better  for  a  standard;  or  is  it  to 
have  regard  to  a  sun,  or  supposition  of  a  sun,  that  shall  have, 
if  such  a  thing  be  actually  admissible  by  the  law  of  things,  a 
perfect  steadfastness  as  the  centre  of  the  system  of  all  syateaiB? 
Is  it  not  eyident  that  there  has  now  come  to  be  a  yaguenees, 
and  liability  to  confusion,  between  the  two  ways  become  pos- 
sible of  regarding  the  position  of  any  object  amongst  other  ob- 
jects,— any  star  amongst  the  stars, — which  immediately  makes 
the  mapping  out  of  the  stars  a  thing  to  be  done  upon  totally 

different  principles  from  the  mapping  out  of  the  earth? 

So,  then,  I  conceive,  is  it  the  case  with  the  generalizing  habit 
of  mind  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  relational  character  of 
Religion,  as  contrasted  with  the  habit  proper  to  Science.*  One 
sort  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  that  an  immediately  intel- 
ligible sort,  serves  for  Geography; — one  mode  of  thinking, 

•  See  Thoughts  in  aid  of  Faitht  P*  802.  I  have  thought  it  best, 
in  general,  throoghont  the  present  work,  to  refrain  from  confruing  its 
delineation  of  principle  by  reference  to  the  altogether  different  preacnta- 
tiou  of  principle  offered  in  my  former  Tolome ;  bat  I  cannot  help  desiring 
to  remind  my  readers  that  the  greater  part  of  the  material  which  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  work  np  consistently,  was,  at  least  radimentally, 
set  forth  there ;  and,  especially,  that  this  fundamental  distinction  as  to 
our  modes  of  thinking,  was  already  there  taken  as  the  matter  of  leading 
significance  which  I  am  now  only  more  strongly  urging  its  being. 

And  to  illustrate  the  need  of  attending  to  the  distinction,  let  me  be 
allowed  to  point  to  what  is  occurring,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  pro- 
minence, in  the  controversial  experience  of  this  very  present  time,  in 
rcsiK'ct  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  that  forms,  indeed,  the  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  oontrovertible  matter  upon  which  philosophical 

II 
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and  that  a  simply  observant  mode,  soffices  for  Seienee.    And 
this,  accordingly,  I  would  consider  as  forming  the  fimdainenta] 


disputation  of  necesnty  tnmfl : — I  mean,  the  word  **  eonie**.  Analytieal 
Sdenoe,  acting  in  its  own  proper  "  geographical "  mode  of  simple  ezpen- 
mentation,  or  sur&ce  observation,  of  things,  and  in  its  own  eharacteiistio 
attitude  of  pnrely  positiye  and  indaotiye  thought,  giyes  as  the  deazly 
sufficing  definition  of  the  word,  that  it  is  that  which  impHes  between  anj 
two  circumstances  or  things  that  may  be  in  question,  a  relatioii  of 
**  iuTariable  sequence "  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  towards  the  other. 
And,  surely,  as  to  the  characteristic  working  of  Scienoe,-74uunely,  upon 
objects  external  to  our  Selfism, — such  definition  does  imply  aU  that 
Scientific  observation  ever  needs,  or  can  need,  to  be  present  to  ^ypre- 
hension  in  the  matter.  But  surely,  also,  it  is  clear  that  the  nature  of 
the  idea  iuTolved  in  the  word  is  that  which  inevitably  eairies  thought 
away  from  the  Scientific  mode :  just  because,  the  instant  we  dwell  upon 
the  word  to  gain  its  meaning,  our  attention  abandons  the  cirenmatances 
and  things  which  under  Science  were  our  object,  and  rests  instead  upon 
the  relation  between  them,  which  thence  demands  that  our  mode  of 
thought  should  be  a  relational  mode, — that  is  to  say,  the  characteris- 
tically generalistic  mode,  which,  though  I  am  here  designating  it  the 
**  Beligious  '*  mode,  from  the  nature  of  my  subject,  is  on  secolar  topicB 

ordinarily  called  the  **  Philosophic  ". ^Being,  however,  regarded  in  the 

generalistic  mode, — that  is,  being  so  regarded  with  self-admission  thai  it 
i$  BO  regarded, — ^immediately,  it  seems  to  me,  arises  the  need  for  the 
duplicity  of  mental  stand-point  that  I  am  asserting, — for  this  reason: 
namely,  that  in  relational  observation  the  mind  requires  still  to  retain  its 
hold  over  all  the  experimental  and  detailed  results  that  have  been  gained, 
though  it  must  do  so  only  in  the  entirely  subordinate  manner  which 
belongs  to  its  own  **  astronomical "  mode  of  dealing  with  results,  as  frtm 
the  heliocentric  focus  which  can  treat  such  results,  like  worlds  and  stars 
only  in  masses.  Yery  faintly  and  confusedly,  and  often  Tery  self-oontra- 
dictorily,  it  seems  to  me,  nmst  the  thought  which  occupies  this  equiToeal 
position  be  compelled  to  render  forth  its  image  as  to  the  troth  of  thingi, 
when  it  ventures  into  collision  with  the  safely  stationed  though  of  the 
scientific  mind ! — while  yet,  for  all  that,  having  a  specialty  of  merit  of  its 
own,  in  its  aim  going,  as  it  does,  beyond  that  of  the  latter  1 ^**  Astro- 
nomical "  thought  ran  only  treat  its  massed  objects  as  to  their  i 
and,  80  thought  of,  is  it  not  evident  that  their  folcrums  of  motion  1 
the  only  thing  of  importance  ?    But  this  is  a  carrying  of  oonsidiiiilnD 
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indication  respecting  Science.  Bat  the  instant  Religions  Gene- 
ralization is  made  to  take  the  place  of  Science,  at  once  the 
equivocation  in  question  falls  liable. — Do  you  not  observe,  that 
when  I  jnst  now  called  the  essential  circumstance  of  human 


away  from  their  snrfiuse,  and  into  their  interior ; — and  knowledge  of  inte- 
rior can  only  be  gained  throngh  anlrjectiTe  self-reflection: — ^whence,  I 
argue,  it  happens  that  anthropomorphic  conception  ineyitably  sapervenes ; 
and  with  an  advantage  of  most  eminent  sort.  For  now,  as  to  this  word 
causet  comes  there  to  be  felt  the  necessity  of  in  some  mode  retaining  in 
its  definition,  the  acknowledgment  of  that  creatiye  potentiality  which  by 
snbjectiTe  comparison  is  now  first,  bat  is  inevitably,  suggested.  A  causey 
heliocentrically  defined,  muit  be  regarded  as  a  massed  consideration :  as 
that  which,  in  being  such,  means  something  that  cannot  but  be  dispersed 
into  utter  nothingness  when  analysed,  though,  when  massed,  meaning 
something  of  the  most  essential  reality.  For,  according  to  heliocentric 
thought,  there  are  ever  to  be  taken  into  account  these  two  essential 
circumstances: — on  the  one  hand,  every  separate  antecedent  needs  to 
be  counted  as  the  express  creator  of  its  consequent :  thus  backing  each 
individual  instance  of  causation,  and  surely  rightly,  by  the  whole  force  of 
general  creation ; — and  on  the  other,  has  to  be  allowed-for  the  pheno- 
menal circumstance,  to  our  human  apprehension  necessarily  the  deter- 
minative one  in  the  case,  which  is  this :  namely,  that  such  creative  force, 
requisite  though  it  be  to  exist,  and  to  be  assumed  as  existing,  resident 
within  each  minutest  atom  (so  to  speak)  of  eventual  transaction,  yet  is 
that  which  acquires  its  mtntfitttiii  visibile  of  actual  recognizableness 
under  nothing  less  than  the  amount  of  conglomeration,  which,  on  the 
very  account  of  this  implication  of  recognition  involved  in  it,  enforces 
upon  the  mind  that  contemplates  it,  the  application  to  it  of  the  figure  of 

living  individualization. And  as  to  the  mode  of  such  personification, — 

that  is,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  individualistic  Ego,  thus  figured,  is 
to  be  imaged  as  exercising  the  **  control  over  volition  *\  which  constitutes 
it  an  Ego, — ^the  interpretation  fidls  as  follows :  namely,  that  the  «uiii  of  the 
atomic  capabilities,  corresponding  to  the  accumulation  of  habitual  human 
inclinations,  estimated  upon  the  average,  or  as  from  the  focal  centre  which 
the  conscious  human  Ego  ia^  has,  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  such  turn, 
the  same  obvious  determinative  potentiality  over  any  freshly-occurring 
atomic  dreumstance,  that  the  human  Ego  has  over  any  nowly-springing 
hfunan  inolinatioQ. 
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condition  an  *^  equatorial  obliqnity*',  I  was  only  daseribmg,  as 
from  the  astronomical  point  of  view,  that  which  from  the  geo- 
graphical, I  should  have  needed  to  call,  as  we  do,  noiorioiisIy» 
in  familiar  practice  call  it,  obliquity  of  the  eclipHe  ? 

6.  Bat  the  relational  view  of  things  proper  to  BeUgicm 
has  for  its  fnndamental  indication,  not  only  this  of  its  thns 
affording  two  modes  of  viewing  open  to  the  choice  of  the  mind» 
bat  also  that  of  its  requiring  the  mind,  in  the  coarse  of  its 
development,  to  acquire  distinct  conscioitmess,  both  as  to  the 
need  of  choice  and  its  own  power  of  choice.  That  is  to  say, 
Religion  cannot  truly  fulfil  its  character,  without  Self-conscions- 
ness  in  the  mind  as  to  what  it  is  about.  And  this  intemalness 
of  object  is  hence,  I  infer,  the  cause  that  Religion  by  necessity 
stands  for  ever  upon  higher  ground  of  abstractness  than  out- 
wardly dealing  Science;  though  still  a  balancing  equality  is 
nevertheless  preserved  between  the  two,  by  the  fact  that  Reli- 
gion, by  corresponding  necessity,  always  does  the  work  it  aspires 
to  less  perfectly  than  Science  can  and  does  accomplish  its  own 
lower  aim. — ^Nor  is  this  inferiority  without  its  immediate  expla- 
nation, when  we  remember  how  the  very  fact  of  Religion's 
work  being  inward  work,  causes  that  the  mind,  in  doing  it 
entirely  by  Reflection,  does  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  seeing 
every  thing,  phenomenally,  upside  down ;  and  that,  till  it  has 
reached  the  point  of  development  when  consciousness  of  the 
circumstance  arrives  to  it,  it  is  altogether  without  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  making  allowance  for  it.  For  the  mind,  as  to 
its  own  intention,  has  just  as  much  an  external  object  under 
Religion  as  under  Science;  it  aims  still  to  preserve  a  geo- 
centric rule  of  thought,  just  as  much  in  considering  the  fields 
of  astronomical  Infinitude,  as  it  legitimately  did  in  considering 
matters  really  accessible  to  measurement.  And  hence,  before 
the  distinction  as  to  tlic  opposite  rules  is  realized  by  it, — and 
remember  that  in  every  instance  of  beginning  conception  th0 
puzzle  occurs  afresh, — the  mind  lies  under  the  influence  of 
conflicting  considerations,  which,  while  at  first  they  ne 
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tend  of  proferonco  to  settle  into  an  image  of  entirely  deceptive 
poHition,  will  and  mast,  even  to  the  last,  cause  to  even  the 
steadiest  possible  gaze  of  woold-be  positive  and  inductive  con- 
templation, an  occurrence  of  impression  ^hich  b  that  of  a 
flitting  falsity. 

7.  Thus  far  as  regards  the  mind's  external  pose.  Let  ns 
now,  however,  torn  to  connect  this  abstract  division  of  the  two 
sets  of  its  functions, — scientific  individualism,  and  religious 
rclationalism, — with  the  subjective  side  of  the  same  fact.  That 
is,  let  us  see  how  the  original  creation  of  over-lapping  individual 
lives  resulted  in  regard  to  the  requirement  stated  in  paragraph  1. 

8.  And  first,  as  to  the  mind's  extension  in  knowledge  of 
Space  and  Time : — surely,  such  extension  is  manifestly  to  be 
seen  as  provided  for,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  wave-like  dis- 
tribution in  itself! — the  distribution,  remember,  which  causes 
that  the  general  Struggle  of  Life  of  necessity  divides  itself  into 
the  two  kinds  of  struggle,  which  have  to  be  carried  on  severally 
by  men  as  Parents  and  Children,  and  by  men  as  Brothers; — 
since  what  can  be  more  evident  to  instant  perception,  than  that 
the  former,  the  Parental  kind  of  conflict,  is  that  which  has,  and 
must  have,  a  special  concern  with  Time,  while  the  Fraternal 
conflict  applies  in  peculiarity  to  Space?  And  if  so,  what  else 
can  the  natural  action  of  the  several  conflicts  tend  to,  than  thus 
to  bring  about  the  several  kinds  of  knowledge  required? 

9.  But,  all  phiin  as  this  is  upon  the  spot  in  theory,  the 
import  of  the  merely  metaphysical  consideration  is  too  much 
really  involved  with  the  actual  consideration  of  the  case,  bound 
up  with  the  metaphysical,  to  be  at  all  sufficingly  judged  of 
alone.  Let  us  therefore  carry  the  former  with  us  while  we 
view,  secondly,  the  mods  of  the  mind's  growth:  by  means, 
namely,  of  the  assimilation  of  external  influences.  And  it  is  to 
bo  observed,  how  greatly  the  distinction  here  msisted  upon,  as 
to  the  essentially  varying  two  classes  of  these  influences, — ^by 
no  means,  it  appears  to  me,  hitherto  taken  the  positive  theoretic 
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account  of,  in  onr  general  mental  philosophy,  that  it  needs  to 
be, — complicates  the  estimation  of  their  operation.  Lei  me, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  prepare  for  the  eonsiderali6n»  by 
sketching  the  general  plan  as  to  their  assimilation^  without 

regard  to  the  distinction. The  main  point  is  this:  nam^» 

that  a  quite  now  set  of  influences  began  to  be  at  work  upon  the 
mind,  when,  in  course  of  its  development,  it  first  came  to  be 
acted  upon  by  external  beings,  in  their  entire  nature  as  such ; 
after  having  been  previously  acted  upon  only  by  particular 
impressions  affecting  special  senses.  For  these  two  peculiarities 
accompany  the  change :  on  the  one  hand,  he^Mgs,  as  such,  a&ct 
us  only  in  a  general  manner;  on  the  other  hand,  we  appreciate 
them  only  by  means  of  what  we  consider  an  inner  sensation. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  all  this  new  set  of  relatioQal  im^pres- 
sions  are  classed  under  the  broad  name  of  Feeling  (that  is,  of 
mental  Feeling) ;  while  the  other  set  of  impressions,  received 
directly  through  the  special  senses,  are  classed  as  Intelleet,  the 
mode  of  mind  proper  to  us  when  we  are  considered  simply  as 
individuals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  because  Feeling  is  this 
inner  impression  of  things,  it  forms  that,  except  for  coigunction 
with  which,  Intellect  could  never  have  gained  the  quality  which 
alone  conveys  its  true  character  of  elevation  to  it :  namely,  the 
quality  of  Consciousness.  The  detail  impressions  that  were 
received  by  the  inferior  creatures  that  had  none  at  all  of  the 
concentrated  recognition  which  gives  intimation  of  the  "  I  **, 
possessed  only  an  utterly  un-conscious  Intellect;  and  so  also, 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale,  is  the  highest  kind  of  scientific 
intelligence  only  that  whose  cognizance  of  external  things  has 
been  duly  raised,  and  sharpened,  to  the  degree  of  bdng  an 
individualistic  cognizance,  through  possession  of  the  perfectly 
generalized  impression  as  to  individual  Self-consciousness,  which 
is  the  proper  fruit  of  Feeling  in  its  most  abstract  state  of  Reli- 
gious Feeling.  And  thus  it  appears  as  if  ,  all  along  throu^  the 
course  of  human  development,  the  matter  of  progress,  or  of  an 
increased  assimilation  of  external  influences,  might  be  eon* 
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sidered  as  sofficingly  indicated  withont  any  thing  beyond  this 
being  attended  to :  that  is,  simply  by  the  one  event  of  the 
gaining  of  a  deepening  sense  of  Individoalism. 

10.  But  the  fact  is,  immediately  that  we  seek  to  bring 
this  general  role  under  its  requisite  modification,  this  one-sided 
aspect  gives  place  to  the  dualism  that,  as  I  have  just  asserted, 
belongs  universally  to  whatever  is  contemplated  in  the  mode  of  , 
general  contemplation.  That  is  to  say, — ^while  we  are  regarding 
the  law  of  external  influences  thus  to  be,  that  in  proportion  as 
they  impress  themselves  constantly  deeper  within  the  mental 
constitution,  so  do  they  produce,  or  rather  deposit,  a  growing 
Self-consciousness  within  the  individual:  we  need  farther  to 
remember,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  those  influences  acting 
in  ^the  two-fold  manner  just  described,  must  itself  be  painted 
upon  the  result.  That  is,  there  must  come  to  be,  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  at  all  consolidated,  not  an  uniform  Self-consciousness» 
but  one  that  has  also  its  own  inner  and  outer  sides:  causing, 
therefore,  that  the  sense  of  Individualism,  which  can  only  be  a 
purely  intellectual  or  olg'ective  sense,  shall  be  accompanied  by 
the  still  deeper,  and  therefore  still  more  central  sense,  which  is 
the  subjective  one  of  Emotive  Belatioualism.  And  so  important, 
indeed,  is  this  division,  being  of  this  sort, — ^that  is,  a  division 
where  matter  of  composite  nature  is  «o  parted,  as  that  though  the 
varied  ingredients  which  are  possessed  by  the  two  sides  are  in 
common,  yet  they  are  possessed  in  relatively  opposite  propor- 
tions,— that  it  is  thence,  as  I  imagine,  that  is  given  occasion 
for  the  mutual  interplay  of  the  two  sets  of  functions  associated 
with  the  two  sides,  that  constitutes  the  entire  action  of  the 
mmd :  their  alternate  exercise  constantly  maintaining  an  alter- 
nate appetite  for  the  relatively  opposite  modes  of  culture  (see 
p.  87).  And  for  the  a£fording  of  this  composite  nature,  we 
have  now  to  take  into  account,  exists,  in  addition  to  the  prime 
diflerence  lying  in  the  influence  of  external  beings,  from  that  of 
external  parts  of  beings,  the  fiEurther  difference  that  lies  between 
the  influence  of  diffarent  classes  of  beings.     Essentially  an 
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opposite  sort  of  limitation,  I  nrge,  is  afforded  to  oar  Self* 
knowledge,  when  it  is  conveyed  by  the  relations  with  ftDov- 
beings  that  are  of  the  Parental-Filial  class,  from  that  whkh  is 
conveyed  by  oar  relations  with  our  Brothers  of  the  hnman 
race.  Being  so,  however,  what  I  farther  nrge  is,  that  the  whcde 
of  this  new  sort  of  difference  goes  nevertheless  entirely  to 
heighten  the  one  already  seen  in  process:  since,  jnst  as  the 
Parental  conflict  has  been  said  to  consort  with  the  idea  of 
Time,  and  the  Fraternal  with  Space,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  Parental  conflict  the  pecnliarity  of  dealing  with  its  objects 
as  beings  in  the  mass,  while  the  Fraternal  takes  them  rather 
in  detail ;  which  altogether  promotes  the  ultimate  separation  in 
respect  of  Relationalism  and  Individaalism.  And  henoe,  ac- 
cordingly, seem  to  be  intelligibly  necessitated  the  antagonistie 
characteristics  residing  in  the  two  sets  of  resulting  fanctioDS» 

as  to  which  let  the  following  hints  suffice: 

11.  Firstly,  Intelleet,  or  that  which  is  fed  mainly  by 
details,  is  essentially  cictive  action  of  the  mind:  that  is,  it  does 
not  wait  till  external  influences  come  to  it,  but  it  seeks  them 
out,  and  when  it  has  found  them,  controls  them ;  and  is,  accord- 
ingly, combative,  courageous,  self-reliant.  Having  a  definite 
object,  it  is  led  to  pursue  it  soberly  and  steadily.  Aiming 
always  to  abstract  itself  from  connexion  with  its  object,  it  can 
only  come  to  be,  so  to  speak,  corporeally  repulsive.  But  Feel- 
ing, vaguely  maintained  by  only  general  impressions,  is  thence 
itself  altogether  vague,  and  mentally  feeble.  Its  mental  action, 
if  action,  is  only  passive  action,  or  passion.  It  receives  the 
influences  which  alone  can  influence  it, — that  is,  of  beings, — 
and  does  not  seek  them  out.  It  is  controlled  by  them.  It 
clings  to  the  beings  affording  them,  and  recognizes  corporeal 
attraction  in  them;  is  submissive  to  them;  is  content  with 
enjoying  them,  and  desires  no  change  in  them ;  resists,  as  the 
only  thing  that  it  does  resist,  the  idea  of  being  ever  compelled 
to  part  with  them;  and  yet  accommodates  itself,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  change  that  Nature  puts  upon  it,  in  regard  to  the 
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snccessive  objects  that  gain  sway  over  it.  In  its  lowest  mood, 
the  beings  who  are  domestically  related  are  those  that  alone 
take  possession  of  it;  bat  in  its  highest  mood,  it  is  capable  of 
imbibing  the  influence  of  the  whole  of  General  Nature,  so  long 
as  the  latter  has  the  needed  condition  of  being  embodied  in  a 

sufficiently  concrete  personification. Bnt,  secondly,  is  this 

of  apparent  self-contradiction  in  the  characters  of  each,  that 
while  Feeling,  notwithstanding  its  forming  the  link  of  connexion 
to  the  individual  with  fellow-beings,  is,  however,  owing  to  its 
feebleness,  so  limited  in  its  regard  to  them,  that  it  concerns 
itself  appreciably  only  with  those  that  are  in  immediate  contact 
with  Self, — and  with  the  Personification  of  the  whole,  only  in 
the  same  manner, — and  is  therefore  eminently  Selfish :  Intellect, 
notwithstanding  its  pure  individualism,  spreads  its  abstract  re- 
gard abroad  amongst  the  whole  number  of  fellow-beings  that 
at  all  {iall  under  that  regard.  And  here,  in  &ct,  observe,  seems 
justified  the  pertinency  of  the  mode  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  think  of  the  two  prime  ideas  of  Space  and  Time 
involved:  Space,  namely,  as  in  chief  concern  with  Intellect; 
Time,  with  Feeling.  For  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  occu- 
pied Space  lying  around  Self,  and  the  unbounded  continuance 
of  the  desired  existence  of  Self,  which  are  the  conditions  present 
to  the  mind  under  Feeling,  cannot  but  make  Time  appear  to  us, 
as  it  notoriously  does  appear,  a  thread  or  line  of  produced 
attenuated  Space.  And  so  also,  the  comparative  shallowness 
of  the  Time  taken  account  of  by  Intellect,  in  its  habitual  opera- 
tion, can  only  cause  that  Space  should  appear  to  us,  as  it  does, 
the  plane  of  scarcely  other  than  presently -occupied  Time. 
And,  surely,  thus  again  shows  itself  the  need  of  the  oscillation 
that  makes  thought  a  thing  of  vitality  to  us  I  To  suppose  that 
the  mind  could  act  without  oscillation,  would  be  to  suppose 
that  it  could  hold  the  conception  of  the  line  of  Time  in  actual 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  plane  of  Space :  that  b,  hold  each 
of  them  magnified  to  such  a  degree  as  that  it  should  coincide 
with  the  other : — manifestly  a  feat  that  can  only  utterly  transcend 
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human  ability! ^Bat,  thirdly,  comes  this  doser  distiDotum, 

that  in  what  Intellect  does  have  to  do  with  Time,  it  is  enforeed 
to  affect  chiefly  Time  that  is  Past:  the  sort  of  Time  into  whieh 
it  needs  to  plunge  downwards,  jost  so  *&r  as,  though  no  fioiher 
than,  is  necessary  to  procure  for  it  a  sufficiently  solid  basis  of 
Experience; — while  that  which  Feeling  does  and  must  eharae- 
teristically  affect,  is  the  Future.  When  Feeling  does  go  back 
to  the  Past,  it  does  it  with  an  evident  unfitness :  since  it  can  do 
it  only  with  the  rash  indefiniteness  that  is  natural  to  it.  And 
accordingly  has  it  proved  the  case,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
Absolute  Beginning  of  things  has  at  all  seemed  to  suffice  for  its 
comprehension,  as  the  sphere  for  the  Being  that  it  knows  as 
"  my  Qod*\  But  then,  again,  only  is  this  extreme  retractation 
the  occasion  to  it  of  bounding  forward  into  still  more  daring 
flights  upward,  dilating  in  the  existence  To  Come: — these  being 
only  checked  finally  by  the  due  cautiousness,  as  to  basis,  ^vdiich 
it  gains  as  it  ripens  under  its  inter-play  with  Intellect.  And  so 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  perfection  of  Intellect  only  exhi- 
bited, when  to  inductive  Science  is  realized  the  capabiliiy  of  a 

certain  measure  of  Pre-vision. ^Lastly,  the  arrangement  of 

conceptions  that  comes  to  be  proper  to  Abstract  Feeling  (that 
is.  Religion,)  is  such  as  forms  itself  in  a  mode  analogous  to  the 
entire  manner  of  acquisition  otherwise  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  special  conception  of  Self:  namely,  in  the  mode  of  con- 
tinuous development  of  a  principle  counted  as  a  solitary  prin- 
ciple :  this  being  the  mode  known  to  us  as  that  of  History ; — 
while  the  arrangement  proper  to  Intellect  is  the  mode  that  is 
contrariwise  adapted  to  contemporaneous  observation  of  a 
multitude  of  developments:  namely,  the  mode  known  by  us 
as  Science. 

12.  And  yet,  while  we  take  this  for  what  appears  to  be  the 
state  of  the  two  mental  spheres  when  their  diflference  is  fully 
made  out,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  still  natural — iiayv 
inevitable,  and  moreover  what  experience  has  shown  to  be  the 
case, — ^that,  so  long  as  their  rightful  separation  is  as  yet  net 
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made  out*  \h&  cbamcteriBtica  are  all  maed  up  togetlief ;  and  in 
Bn  early  stage  of  deYelopmont*  appear  even  precisely  In  their 
wromg  place.  For,  ae  wa  know,  and  as,  I  eaj,  circnmgtance 
compelltjd  it,  Religion  b^an  by  clinging  to  the  idea  of  Timo 
Pagt;  by  no  means  in  order  to  seek^  as  Science  now  instructs 
it  to  do,  a  solid  basis  in  the  world  of  accomplished  Fact^  whos@ 
secure  station  should  support  It  for  those  its  upward  flights  into 
the  regions  of  as-jot'IIoreiditj ;  but  only  through  a  coward 
flbiinking  from  such  flight.  And  so  did  Science  also,  upon  its 
part,  begin,  not  by  making  the  prudent  generalizations  which 
are  the  true  guidance  for  gcitsutiiic  observation,  but  by  revelling 
oltdgether  in  supposed  Pre- vision.     That  is  to  say>  Science, 

^^usiead  of  being  securely  based,  wm  fanciful  and  tbeoretica] ; 

^■Btetigion,  instead  of  being  snbnuBBiye^  was  self- asserting  and 

^Bilf*ii]Mcient. 

^"      13.    Let  us  then  now^  keeping  the  actually- attained  distine- 

I  ^em,  m  to  these  modes  of  mind  in  view,  recur  to  the  principle 
respecting  the  action  of  external  influences  stated  in  paragraph  9, 
in  ordtir  to  trace  how  this  distinction  can  have  proceeded  from 
that  action*  Let  na,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  proper  to 
onr  subject  of  Religious  Development,- — treating  that  Develop- 
ment, namely,  as  if  it  were  through  its  whole  course  pertinent 
solely  to  one  single  mind, — travel  back  along  the  line  of  Time^ 
till  once  more  we  seem  to  take  np  the  matter  at  its  begioning 
point: — the  point  when  mim,  conditioned  as  we  have  noted, 
was  in  fact  not  yet  a  man,  but  only  the  brute  about  to  beeome 
a  man ; — when,  as  yet,  though  it  was  already  in  him  that  ho 
kiid  to  arrange  mental  powers  into  these  distLnct  compart- 
ments, of  outwardly-adapted  scientiOc  quest  of  knowledge,  and 
inwardly- adapted  rehgious  quest  of  knowledge,  ho  was  only 
Just  beginning  to  acquire  the  materials  that  were  hereafter 
to  be  the  means  of  creating  those  mental  powers: — when,  as 
yett  though  it  was  his  destiny  that  he  »h<mh}  hereafter  gain  the 
twi-parted  sense  of  Space  and  Time,  bo  bad  nothing  bnt 
dimmest  acquaintance  with  merely  the  exceesively^limitcd 
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environment  of  either  kind  which  was  closest  bordering  npoD 

Self.     ( But  here,  as  to  this  last  phraseology,  which  I 

wonid  ask  the  reader  to  observe,  let  me  be  permitted  this 
remark: — How  easily  would  it  have  slipped  from  the  toiigii0» 
or  nm  ofif  from  the  pen,  to  have  said  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
mere  bnite  is  such  as  limits  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  mere 
Self  in  point  of  Space,  and  of  mere  Present  existence  in 
point  of  Time  I  I  confess  that  in  fact  such  was  the  phrase  that, 
in  ntter  defiance  of  my  principle,  did,  mider  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  at  first  flow  from  my  pen; — and,  reader,  if  yoa 
wonder  why  I  relate  the  fistct,  it  is  for  this :  just  that  I  may 
instance  it  to  yon  as  an  illustration  of  that  **  flitting  falsity*' 
that  I  spoke  of  a  sentence  or  two  ago,  as  tending  ever  to  be  a 
source  of  delusion  till  we  have  learned  to  make  a  fixed  allow- 
ance for  it.    For  the  principle  that  my  scheme  is  ex^wessly 

directed  to  assert,  is  this : )    Although  subjective  thou^t, 

it  is  indeed  true,  must,  in  the  nature  of  it,  start  from  Self  and 
the  Present  as  its  rightfrd  basis,  yet  the  knowledge  of  Self 
and  the  Present  can,  in  actual  &ct,  alone  develope  itself  as  the 
result  of  previous  acquaintance  with  environment  of  eithor 
kind :  that  of  Self,  through  acquaintance  with  external  oocapants 
of  Space ;  that  of  Present  Time,  through  acquaintance  with  the 
Past  and  the  Future  of  Time.  And  hence,  looking  at  the  pre- 
human soul  now  before  us,  the  entire  problem  of  its  zeligioiis 
development,  including  all  that  belongs  both  to  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  of  realization,  may  be  summed  up  thus: — It  is 
required  that,  by  means  of  nothing  more  than  instinctive 
strivings  to  adapt  itself  to  its  environment,  it  shall  succeed  in 
gaining  for  itself  a  clear  and  adequate  consciousness  as  to  its 

own  Present  Individuality. Nor  let  it  be  imagined  thai,  in 

saying  this,  I  suppose  that  the  average  human  mind  even. 
of  to-day  has  actually  attained  this  consciousness.  I  suppose, 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  fact  wo  have  but  just  come  to  the 
point  where  we  may  perceive  what  we  have  need  to  acquire. 
For  while  the  whole  history  of  the  mind  has,  of 
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consisted  in  its  learning  of  its  own  trae  limitations,  the  whole 
matter  of,  at  all  events,  the  species  of  limitation  which  has 
r^^ard  to  its  relation  to  Time,  remains  still  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which  the  emotive  principle  within  ns  utterly  resists. 

14.  The  limitation  which  accrues  through  acquaintance 
with  Space,  I  conceive  indeed  to  be  all  along  in  advance  of  that 
which  arrives  through  acquaintance  with  Time.  This  allowed, 
it  is  evident  that  it  may  have  well  happened  that  the  brute  mind 
may  have  been  concerned  with  the  former,  without  entering  upon 
the  latter ;  and  this  I  suppose  to  have  been  actually  the  case. 
The  question  then  is,  how  near  an  approach  can  this  condition 
have  permitted  it  towards  the  recognition  of  its  own  Indivi- 
duality?  Spatial  limitation,  even  alone,  does  certainly  suffice 
to  give  knoidedge  of  external  beings,  as  such:  which  is  the 
preparatory  step  towards  knowing  Self  as  a  being; — ^but  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  thought  that  the  brute  nature  fully  realizes  any 
thing  beyond  the  preparatory  step.  The  more  intelligent 
animals  no  doubt  go  so  &r  as  to  know  external  beings  in  the 
vague  entirety  which  ^ves  them  the  character;  but  with  regard 
to  Self,  even  a  dog  is  occasionally  observed  to  mistake  a  part 
of  himself— his  wagging  tail,  for  instance, — ^for  a  being  that  is 
not  himself.  Perhaps  the  only  effectual  evidence  of  the  sense 
of  Individualism's  having  acquired  a  definite  beginning, — the 
mere  outline,  henceforth  to  be  filled  up, — is  that  of  a  verbal 
expression  being  needed  to  represent  it : — and  not  merely  the 
appellation  which  is  a  proper  name,  but  the  abstract  designa- 
tion of  the  "  I  **.  So  far  forward  in  properly  human  life  must 
the  being  have  advanced  I  The  brute ,  indeed,  has  probably  a 
dawning  apprehension  as  to  his  own  selfism,  when  he  distin- 
guishes that  himself  is  intended  under  the  proper  name  that 
his  master  gives  him ;  but  how  long  a  period  must  elapse  even 
after  he  has  become  a  mati,  before  he  bethinks  himself  to  seek 
a  self- designation  in  the  personal  pronoun  I 

15.  Let  us  pass  on,  then,  to  take  up  the  being  at  this  pomt. 
But  does  not  the  fact  of  arriving  at  this  point  imply  that  now 
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Time-conditions  have  been  mingled  into  the  account?  What 
entirety — snch  as  is  needed  to  roond  off  the  sense  of  the  pro> 
noon, — can  belong  to  the  conception  of  an  individual,  except 
as  it  comprises  attention  to  the  ciromnstances  of  birth  and 
death? — ^And  this  is  what  brings  us  to  the  recognition  of  the 
real  agency  of  the  here  opening  sense  of  BelationaHsm.  Birth 
and  death  are  taken  cognizance  of,  primarily,  in  consequence 
solely  of  the  affective  relations  of  the  sort  which  connect  indi- 
viduals with  parents  or  children. ^And  yet,  for  this  forms 

the  natural  paradox  in  the  case:  —  affections  of  this  sort, 
connected  thus  with  Time-conditions,  must  have  come  into 
operation  prior  to  the  fraternal  affections,  connected  with  Space- 
conditions. ^But  the  following  is  the  solution  to  the  paradox 

wrought  out  in  the  foregoing  analysis: — Until  Consciousness 
arrives,  whatever  in  the  process  has  been  accomplished,  counts 
in  fEict  for  nothing;  so  that  the  whole  influence  received  out  of 
the  Parental  conflict,  as  long  as  it  remained  the  only  one,  must 
in  our  estimation  of  mental  growth,  be  passed  over  as  only 
preparatory  to  a  mental  beginning.  This,  I  have  argued,  could 
only  occur  when  the  dawning  appreciation  of  the  Fraternal  Con- 
flict, in  its  conflicting  with  the  Parental,  communicated  likewise 
appreciation  to  the  latter: — ^for,  in  fact,  as  an  un-appreciated 
conflict, — as  one  therefore  that  was  not  of  an  affective  character, 
but  altogether  lower,  and  more  utterly  animal, — ^the  Fraternal 
must,  as  is  implied  by  the  very  fEict  of  its  dependanoe  upon 
Space-conditions,  have  had  the  absolute  priority  of  the  two. 
And  thence  indeed  follows,  that  it  is  only  the  habitually  reUuive 
position  of  our  thought  which  causes  us  to  fix,  as  we  do,  the 
starting-point  of  mind  in  the  Time-recognition.  But  this,  at 
all  events,  stands  as  a  &ct  to  be  counted  absolute:  as  soon  as 
both  sorts  of  recognition  had  been  realized,  and  not  before, 
there  was  gained  the  true  appreciation  of  Self,  first  in  any  thing 
like  the  generalized  sense  of  its  forming  an  individual  being. 
The  mode  of  the  obtaining  this  is,  however,  the  thing  that  we 
must  now  more  particularly  betake  ourselves  to  consider. 
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16.  The  knot  of  difficulty,  both  as  to  our  present  nnder- 
standing  of  the  occnirenee,  and  as  to  the  occnrrence  having  taken 
place,  lies,  we  must  well  observe,  altogether  with  the  import 
that  this  term  of  **  generalization  **  carries.  The  "  generalized 
sense*'  jnst  spoken  of,  was  an  intellectual  sense,  as  requisite 
to  supersede  a  merely  impressional  sense.  For  suppose,  as  in 
the  b^inning  state  of  things  must  be  supposed,  only  thus 
much,  that  the  individual  shall  have  come  to  distinguish  that 
amongst  the  beings  around  him,  there  are  those  who  are 
distmctively  Fathers,  Brothers,  Children,  to  him: — this  is 
altogether  a  different  thing  from  his  perceiving  that  he  is  a 
Father,  Brother,  or  Child,  to  them.  And  between  the  two 
capabilities  Hes,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  producing  the 
one  into  the  other,  the  need  of  creating  a  generalization.  As 
long  as  only  the  first  capability  was  possessed,  there  were,  so 
£Eir  as  Intellect  was  concerned,  only  detail  recognitions.  The 
brute  knew  its  parent  simply  as  that  which  fed  him,  its  child 
as  that  which  nestled  to  hun,  its  brother  as  that  which  fought 
with  him.  How  then  should  it  ever  learn  to  do  otherwise? — 
We  have,  indeed,  determined  that  the  agency  lies  with  the 
emotive  nature;  since  even  the  brute  was  capable  of  the  affec- 
tive attachment  to  external  beiogs,  which  thence  gave  him 
the  beginning  of  the  general  sense  of  them  as  beings.  But 
still,  not  until  this  general  sense  had  attained  to  an  actually 
concrete  realization  on  its  own  account,  could  it  really  serve 
to  raise  the  impressional  recognition  into  that  which  forms 
proper  knowledge.  That  is,  no  true  knowledge  of  even  the 
external  being  as  a  Father,  Brother,  Child,  could  be  possessed, 
nntil  previously  had  been  constructed  by  the  mind  an  abstract 
idea  of  Fatherhood,  Brotherhood,  Childhood.  Hence, — and 
hence,  I  would  say,  solely ^ — has  there  been  the  need  to  the 
world,  which  so  notoriously  there  has  proved  to  have  been,  of 
the  concrete  personification  which  makes  up  the  mythology 
of  universal  theology,  —  the  embodied  Belationalism  of  man- 
kind.  But  the  point  yet  destitute  of  explanation  in  the  matter, 
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and  eminontly  reqtdring  it,  is,  the  motiye  vrhieh  ahonld  have 
urged  the  nnintellectual  mind  to  set  about  eflfooting  gueh  ab- 
stract images. 

17.  The  mind  only  as  yet  occupied  by  detafl  oognizanoe, 
and  immediately  personal  affections,  most  be  thon^i  of  as  in 
a  state  of  utterly  passive  quietude  towards  all  thai  we  now 
estimate  as  Spiritual  matter  of  cognizance.  An  impulse,  there- 
fore, and  of  specially  energetic  sort,  needs  to  have  been  that 
which  should  disturb  it  out  of  this  quietude, — that  which  should 
henceforth  impart  to  its  i;t8  insrtia  the  character  of  motion,  to 
supersede  this  of  rest.  But  such  impulse  vas  obviously  in 
force.  What  the  quietude  of  the  mind  consisted  in  was,  that 
it  knew  of  nothing  which  should  have  to  prevent  it  from  enjoy- 
ing such  condition  for  ever.  The  disturbance,  therefore,  needed 
to  break  up  this  quietude,  and,  as  it  were,  provided  by  the 
universal  law  of  nature  in  order  that  it  should'  break  into  it^ 
was  the  feeling  that  was  brought  into  operation,  as  soon  as 
ever  man  was  first  aware  that  it  was  the  law  of  nature  that 
he  must  imdergo  Death. 

18.  It  was  the  Fear  of  Death,  I  say,  that  first  arousedy 
asihere  needed  for  man*s  development  to  be  aroused,  a  Spiritual 
nature  within  him.  For  it  was  this  that  solely  put  him  upon 
seeking  out,  and  thence  of  hereafter  obtaining,  the  means  of 
counteracting  it. — *'  The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,*' 
as  we  know,  ''  not  willingly". — If  it  could  by  any  means  have 
done  without  dying,  it  would  have  caught  at  the  means;  but 
Nature*s  compulsion  was  upon  it,  and  it  was  forced  to  the  raising 
of  resources.  What  however  was  the  obvious  resource,  suggested 
by  Nature  herself,  but  this :  to  seek  out  the  Spiritual  Being,  who 
should  in  just  the  same  way  protect  men  against  the  spiritual,  or, 
rather,  the  non-corporeal  and  anti-corporeal  agency  of  Death, 
that  an  able-bodied  human  father  would  defend  a  helpless  infant 
from  a  murderous  human  antagonist?  This,  accordingly,  it 
appears,  is  what  man  did  do.  He  conceived  a  Deity  who 
exactiy  fulfilled  such  requisition.    He  conceived  the  Abstract 
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Father,  in  whom  alone,  it  seems  evident,  could  be  filled  np  the 
idea  which  was  the  demand  of  the  case :  namely,  the  idea  of  a 
Deity  able  to  compote  with  the  idea  of  Death. 

19.  Bat  in  this  "  embodied  Kelationalism",  as  I  have  called 
it,  lay  the  opening  human  faculty,  which  is  the  Religious  faculty, 
of  forming  conception  that  should  have  regard  to  the  Whole  of 
things,  M  a  Whole: — the  crowning  department  of  Feeling, 
which,  when  it  is  distinctively  ripened,  forms  just  the  same 
central  fulcrum  to  the  body  of  Feeling,  that  the  massed  Self- 
consciousness  forms  to  separate  acts  of  conscious  Intellect.  I 
am  here  aiming  to  show  that  the  abstract  sense  of  human 
relationships  was  the  thing  needed  to  change  the  passive  recep- 
tion of  the  effect  derived  from  them,  into  an  active  employment 
of  such  effect  (paragraph  16):  but  although,  as  I  maintain^ 
Religious  imagery  does  bring  about  this  effect, — that  is,  does 
produce  a  Moral  capability  within  man, — it  has  an  immediate 
effect  in  itself,  that,  on  the  two- fold  account  of  its  indispensable 
ministry  towards  human  progress,  and  its  inevitable  rise  out  of 
the  natural  circumstance  of  things,  is  most  eminently  necessary, 
for  the  integrity  of  human  reasoning,  to  be  acknowledged  as  an 
assured  permanent  effect.  As  to  the  latter,  I  urge  that  the  fact 
of  ihe  ''equatorial  obliquity'*,  which  from  the  first  caused  our 
waves  of  being  to  over-wrap  one  another,  has  in  itself  made  it 
impossible  that  our  abstract  idea  of  Universal  Being  should  ever 
be  oUter  than  that  just  described : — ^namely,  that  of  a  Father, 
And  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  idea  to  moral  progress,  and  the 
very  existence  of  a  moral  nature,  let  the  following  considerations 
bo  taken  in  witness  to  it. 

20.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  reason  why  the  generaliza- 
tion upon  the  one  solo  relation  of  Fatherhood  should  suffice  to 
represent  rolationalism  in  general : — this,  I  conceive,  is  mot  by 
the  classification,  through  which  I  have  allotted  the  whole  body 
of  influence  attached  to  the  Fraternal  relations,  to  the  domain  of 
Intellect  and  of  Individualism. But  there  is  an  obscurity  of 
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another  kind  much  less  easfly  disposed  of,  and  whieh  in  &iti 
constitates  the  real  <<  knot  of  difficulty**  in  the  case.  It  is  Muy 
to  see  how  the  Abstract  Reflection  of  concrete  experience,  when 
once  the  grand  step  of  its  origination  was  accomplished,  must 
have  gone  on  contiQuaUy  refining  and  ameliorating  itself;  first,  in 
proportion  as  the  concrete  experience  itself,  respecting  hnmaa 
instances  of  Fatherhood,  was  more  and  more  jnstly  estimated; 
and  secondly,  in  proportion  as  a  more  and  more  adequate  nnmber 
of  such  instances  was  added  into  the  theoretical  account  taken  of 
them.  This  was  the  mere  extending  of  the  idea  of  Deity  in 
respect  of  Space ; — ^but  as  the  very  fact  of  God*s  being  accounted 
a  Father  implies,  whatever  of  adequacy  be  thus  far  gained,  is  still 
only  of  a  subordinate  sort  to  what  is  of  specialty  required.  Even 
though  the  entire  amount  of  contemporary  beings  (as  Fathers,) 
should  be  taken  into  estimation,  so  as  duly  to  fill  up  the  requi- 
sition as  to  Space,  such  comprehensiveness  would  still  leave 
remaining  the  essential  tn-adequacy  respecting  Time,  which  is 
specially  the  matter  requiring  obviation ;  and  which  can  only  be 
met,  by  farther  including  under  the  one  Image,  the  entire  amount 
•of  the  fi&therly  beings  who  fill  up  the  idea  of  Time.  As  to  the 
accomplishing  of  this,  however,  there  is  a  natural  obstmctioii 
necessitated  in  the  very  fact  of  Original  Circumstance  which  set 
the  idealization  on  foot. — I  said  (paragraph  2,)  that  the  prime 
matter  of  natural  inequality  in  the  lot  of  individuals,  was,  thai 
the  Fathei ,  as  such,  was  endowed  with  a  thorough  circumstan- 
tial preference  over  the  Child.  But  in  this,  I  luge,  is  fiurther 
involved  a  correspondingly  prime  matter  of  inequality, — ^thai 
is,  of  inherent  falsity, — necessitated  to  every  relation,  of  the 
properly  relational  kind,  entertamed  by  our  Thought.  Pure 
Science,  indeed, — in  limiting  itself  to  individualistic  considera- 
tions,— ^mainly  escapes  this  effect; — ^but  all  thought  that  rests 
expressly  upon  Relations  as  its  object,  cannot  but  be  affected, 
and  therefore  misled,  by  it  in  the  first  instance.  Accordin^y, 
the  Belational  imagery  of  Religion,  in  its  original  institution. 
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did  cssotiyal  wrong  to  th@  ebaracter  tieediiig  to  bo  gftined  hj 
it  out  of  tLe  iiifludivco  of  tbe  idon  of  Time*  It  inflc?rk?d  into 
conception  of  Abatriict  FittherhfKjd,  Uio  sapposition  tUat  tUo 
Ejrtiott  of  Time  wliicb  is  Time  Past,  is  of  more  ToJid  import- 
» Umk  Time  Future : — so  that,  to  eorreet  tbis  fftlee  assump* 
mm  called  forth  t  in  the  conree  of  human  oiperic^ce,  the 
sit  J  of  an  elaborate  Form  of  conception,  which  ibonld 
,  by  meane  of  more  particularized  attfi^ntion  to  the  reality 
By  bring  the  original  imago  of  Bei^  into  a  more  faithful 
reprogentatiou  of  the  general  truth  which  it  aimed  to  r^pre- 
wmL  That  is,  thero  was  given  occaaion  for  the  existence  of 
Oifk^anity* 

21-  IfVhai  Uio  roaHty  of  ^liogs  demands  aa  a  jji*f  estima- 
iion  of  the  mode  of  the  Biuseessioti  of  thbgs^  I  urge,  m  this: — 
namely,  that  ibe  Father,  in  tho  abBtroet  conception  of  Father- 
ly bo  hold  entitled  to  our  hoaour*  solely  because,  and  in  m 
^tt0l  Uio  Child  who  makea  bim  a  Fatht^r^  is  of  right  a  higher 
\  than  ita  Father.  But  in  order  to  arriTe  at  this  appro* 
nkhm^  it  m  manifest  that  Children,  aa  Children,  demandod 
lieir  own  special  abstract  representativo,  just  as  much  as  Iho 
daas  of  Fathers  bad  done.  And,  farther,  human  hktory  hm 
i>v6d,  thai  In  fiet  tbey  gained  tho  mental  capacity  to  make 
NtMl  this  dsmand,  precisely  by  means  of  a  resisting  anet^p 
liTctioped  by  their  ex|»erieMoo  amongiit  ono  another  m  BrolhcEra. 
then,  came  it^  tbiit  tbo  Form  of  Bcity  now  dovisGd  to 
typically  for  the  wholo  amount  of  human  beings  yet  to 
come,  aa  iba  Paternal  Form  bad  stood  hitherto-*or  rather  wtm 
Dw  re  adjusted  so  as  to  stand  henceforth, — ^fo^^e  wholo 
Aomit  of  thoBo  gone  by,  mnst  he,  on  tb«  one  hand,  the 
^nallj-natttrcd  Bon  of  the  FalbL^r,  and,  on  the  other  bimd,  tho 
oly  human  reprcscntativii  of  the*  cntiri*  BrtithcrhtKid  of  iih'H* 
^or  the  aotaal  eiect  of  this  ideal  arrangement  Wfp4,  tliat  in  fact 
idi^a  of  Time  Future  eaine  to  be  exactly  as  much  moro 
tkm  thtti  oi  tho  Piui,  AS  tho  eom^K/nud  idea  of  the 
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Son,  in  conjonction  with  the  ideally-heightened  Father  who  had 
produced  the  Son,  was  richer  than  the  childless  idea  of  the 
pre-Christian  Deity. 

22.  By  this  means  was  accordingly  hrooght  ahottt,  or 
rather  prepared,  the  most  important  of  all  the  rectifications 
whatever  which  it  is  the  effect  of  the  natural  inequality  to  make 
needful  for  us:  namely,  that  men  should  know  their  nature  to 
he  subject  to  that  which,  by  our  original  postulate  (paragraph 
1,)  it  is  suliject:  that  is.  Growth.  But,  together  with  this 
Religious  acquisition  of  Self-knowledge,  came,  I  find  now  to  be 
proved,  moreover  the  Moral  effect  that  mankind  had  been 
hitherto,  as  it  were,  in  waiting  for  (see  paragraph  16).  For 
man  had  now  obtained  the  abstractly-intellectual  sense  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  Father,  Brother,  Child,  which  was  con- 
.sequently  capable  of  the  due  transference  to  his  own  subjective 
self-recognition.  And  this  was  the  mode  of  the  transference :— - 
simply,  that  by  means  of  the  Christian  recognition  of  Responsi- 
bility, nowbrought  into  association  with,  but  in  more  than  balance 
to,  their  Privileges,  men  were  made  to  feel,  in  respect  to  thdr 
relations  to  fellow-men,  that  to  be  Fathers,  Brothers,  Children, 
was  a  thing  of  greater  weight  of  importance  than  to  have  such. 
Thus,  accordingly,  I  conceive,  came  the  filling  up  of  the  outer 
s^ttributes  of  Belf-consciousness,  just  in  proportion  as  also  the 
central  consciousness  was  produced  into  definiteness.  That  is, 
particular  relations  came  to  be  understood,  and  understood 
under  the  influence  of  moral  energy  to  carry  them  out,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  generalized  sense  of  Relationalism  in  general 
was  itselfl^own  into  the  distinctness,  that  made  it  the  true 
opponent  1^  and  co-efficient  principle  with,  the  ripened  sense 
of  Individualism. 

28.  I  am  now  close  to  the  conclusion  which  I  am  seeking 
as  the  rightful  one  to  my  scheme ;  but  in  order  to  it,  let  me 
offer  the  following  tabular  compendium: — a  general  view, 
namely,  of  what  I  would  sugg^t  as  having  formed  the  natural 
order  of  the  mind's,  gradual  assimilation  of  external  influenoes 
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from  the  begiiming;  so  sorted  as  expressly  to  show  the  maimer, 
hero  supposed,  of  the  mind^s  arriving  at  the  distinction  in  regard 
to  them,  of  religions  kind,  asserted  as  the  final  one : 

1st,  Assimilation  of  detail  impressions  of  general  well- 
being,  receiyed  by  the  entire  system  of  sentient  faculty, — 
creating  the  foundation  for  the  emotiye  recognition  of  fellow- 
beings,  (low  down  in  the  animal  series.) 

2ndly, — of  detail  impressions  of  external  particulars,  re- 
oeiyed  by  separate  special  senses,— creating  the  foundation 
for  Intellect.  (high  up  in  the  animal  series.) 

8rdly, — of  a  general  impression  of  fellow-beingB,  received 
by  a  concentration  of  sentient  fiEumlty,  known  hereafter  as  the 
sphere  of  Feeling, — creating  Feeling. 

(beginning  in  intelligent  animals.) 

4thly, — of  a  generalized  impression  of  external  particu- 
lars, received  by  the  thinking,  or  reflective,  or  abstracting 
faculties,— creating  Intellect.  (limited  to  man.) 

5thly,^^f  an  emotiye  impression,  as  a  conscious  one, 
gained  in  regard  to  fellow-beings  that  lie  under  the  Parental 
conflict,— creating  the  domestic  affections. 

6tiily,^^f  an  intellectual  and  conscious  impression  in 
regard  to  fellow-beings  under  the  Fraternal  conflict,— <sreating 
our  combatiye  and  self-supporting  instincts. 

(here  the  Scientific  branch  of  mind  must  be  supposed 
to  have  parted  off  from  the  Religious.) 

7thly,^^f  a  vague  impression  as  to  an  unknown  agency, 
irresistibly  cutting  short  the  sense  of  existence, — creating  the 
dawn  of  Spiritual  life. 

8thly,^^f  individual  impressions,  of  an  iil|aginatively- 
heightened  character,  as  to  the  source  of  that  agency, — 
creating  conscious  pre-religion,  or  Fetish- worship  of  Death. 

9thly,— of  a  general  sense  of  the  protective  nature  of  do- 
mestic influences, — creating  the  preparation  for  a  Religion 
which  is  to  be  directed  towards  surmounting  the  fear  of  Death, 
(the  beginning  of  feeling  not  immediately  selfish.) 

lOthly, — of  a  generalized  impression  as  to  a  concretely- 
spiritual  Father  of  men,  antagonistic  to  the  Fetisb-embodi- 
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ment  of  Death, — creating  the  irae  fbondation  of  a  definite 
form  of  Beligion.  (the  beginning  of  oonscioiui 

limitation  to  the  sense  of  Indiyidoalism,  in  regard  to 

God,  or  general  nature.) 

llthly, — of  snoh  emotiye  impressions  as  giye  importance 
to  Past  Time, — creating  a  servile  adhesion  to  authoritatiye 
guidance.  (foundation  of  submissiTe  reverence  truly  due 

fh>m  the  creature  to  the  Creator: — 

beginning  of  Christianity^) 

12thly, — of  intellectual  impressions  such  as  confirm  the 
combatiye  indiyidual  instinct  to  aim  at  exdusiye  Diyine  favour 
for  self, — creating  a  selfish  individual  independence. 

(limitation  of  Individualism  in  regard  to  fellow-creatures.) 

ISthly, — of  emotiye  impressions  as  to  the  general  well- 
being  resulting  from  a  clinging  to  the  idea  of  Deity, — creating 
assumptive  confidence  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  selfish  en- 
joyment of  Deity,    (belief  in  Immortality  as  the  gift  of  God.) 

14thly, — of  intellectual  impressions  as  to  the  un-eertainty 
of  suppossd  exclusive  Divine  £&vour,  arising  from  observation 
of  general  human  experience,— creating  a  conscionsntos  of 
internal  moral  defect,  or  of  Sin. 

(breaking  up  of  the  ground  for  the  Moral  sense.) 

15th]y, — of  oounter-acting  emotiye  impressions  as  to  the 
counterbalancing  benefit  of  afiective  assistance  of  individuals 
to  one  another, — creating  a  reliance  upon  Vicarious  Agency 
of  a  vague  general  sort.  (opening  of  the  heart  towards 

general  philanthropy.) 

16thly, — of  intellectual  impressions  as  to  the  effective 
character  of  personal  moral  effort, — creating  the  recognition 
of  Moral  Responsibility,  and  of  Duty. 

(limitation  of  Individualism  in  respect  of  the  restrie- 
tiou  put  upon  self-seeking  by  Conscience.) 

17thly,— of  general  impressions  as  to  the  Whole  of  being 
external  to  self,  purporting  that,  however  far  from  self  any 
part  of  being  may  be,  there  is  nevertheless  a  true  relation  to 
self  contained  in  it, — creating  a  Sympathy  with  the  Whole 
of  being.  (dilation  into  a  truly  spiritual  sense  of  Deity.) 

ISthly, — of  a  distinct  apprehension  of  Self  as  that  wfaieh 
holds  all  the  previously-intimated  relations  to  outer  being,  fiist 
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domestically,  then  morally,  (also,  when  scientifically  estimated, 
politically  and  socially,)  and  now  at  last  in  regard  to  an  ab- 
stract image  of  general  natore  apart  from  self, — creating  the 
corresponding  abstraction  in  regard  to  the  psychical  Self,  that 
it  is  an  isolated  human  Sonl.  (completion  of  the  limita- 

tion of  Indiyidnalism,  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried  in 
regard  to  Space.) 

19thly,— of  the  general  impression  that  the  due  relation 
of  the  Whole  to  Self,  is  snch  as  requires  absolute  subjec- 
tion of  Selfism,  in  respect  of  the  perpetuity  of  Self-exijoyment 
desired  by  the  latter,— creating  the  willingness  to  part  with 
that  enjoyment  in  fulfilment  of  the  good  ordering  of  the 
Whole.  (preparation  for  the  limitation  of  IndiTidualism 

that  has  regard  to  Time. 

24.  Yet  another  stage,  it  seems  immediately  obvions,  ought 
to  be  added.  The  actual  realization  of  due  limitation  in  point 
of  Time,  seems  what  logic,  in  justice  to  itself,  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  anticipate !  Bat,  in  fact,  even  the  three  last  of  those 
which  I  have  set  down,  go  ahready  beyond  the  bomids  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  have  therefore  an  immaturity  in  them. In  so  far, 

nerertheless,  as  we  io  yield  ourselves  to  the  logical  anticipation, 
as  that  which  appears  as  if  inevitably  it  must  come  to  approve 
itself  in  due  season,  is  there  not,  I  ask,  at  once  perceptible,  in 
the  final  completion  thus  arrived  at  for  the  long-growing  sense 
of  Individualism,  that  which  must  be  felt  to  give  an  intelligible 
bearing  to  the  whole  course  of  development?  Individual  Life 
is,  and  can  be.  Life,  only  in  so  far  as  it  ts  Individual  Life ;  and, 
00  also,  the  perfection  of  the  Individual,  according  to  the  proper 
mode  of  that  perfection,  must  consist  in  his  knowing  himself 
to  be  an  Individual.  But,  if  so,  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  he 
can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  Individual  Life,  only  just  in 
so  far  as  he  comprehends,  and  perfectly  acknowledges  to  him- 
self, the  meaning  of  Individual  Death? — Surely,  it  must  be, 
that  whenever  the  human  mind  shall  have  come  to  acknowledge 
nnquestioningly  to  itself,  that  Death  does  form  the  destined 
limitation  to  actual  Individualism,  it  will  thence  attain,  as  it 
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nover  had  the  capability  of  attaining  before,  to  pereeive  the  tnia 
import  of  human  Life ! — and  if  its  tme  import,  surely,  with  cor- 
respondingly increasing  depth,  its  true  importance! ^Nor  do  I 

say  this,  observe,  with  now  a  practical  intention. — Practical 
inferences,  I  am  reserving  to  consider  hereafter. — My  object  is 
merely  the  theoretical  one,  of  pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  the 
full  sum  of  the  desideratum  of  development,  asserted  in  para- 
graph 18,  is  thus  actually  made  out.  To  feel  the  true  Importance 
of  Life,  is  surely  nothing  else  than  the  practical  side  of  the  recog- 
nition  of  Present  Individualism  that  is  in  question ;  and  being  so, 
what  is  there,  I  ask,  conceivable,  as  tending  more  immediately 
to  enhance  such  feeling  of  Importance,  than  the  conscious  per- 
ception of  the  road  taken  to  arrive  at  it?  All  the  far-stretching 
aspirations  of  human  Belfism  towards  Deity  and  Eternity, — 
towards  Deity  in  Eternity, — have,  as  we  now  see,  been  thus  sim- 
ply brought  fume  to  the  human  soul !  All  the  protracted  travel- 
ling of  our  thought  in  the  direction  of  the  Future, — the  direction 
given  to  it  by  Christianity, — succeeding  the  previous  dwelling 
upon  the  Past, — ^has  nothing  more,  it  appears,  than  sufficed  to 
bestow  the  reflex  consciousness  needful  in  regard  to  the  Present  I 
Yes :  the  whole  of  the  compUcated  range  of  experience  in- 
cluded in  the  entire  course  of  development  just  described,  seems 
in  this  alone  to  have  yet  done  its  work  I  It  has  formed,  that  is 
to  say,  and  nothing  more  than  formed,  the  necessary  interme- 
dium that  naturally  l^y,  and  required  to  be  gone  over,  between 
the  fact  of  the  Individual  Existent*s  more  living  in  the  Present^ 
as  the  creature  at  the  lowest  beginning  of  development  lives,  and 
the  fact  of  its  Itaving  a  true  consciousness  as  to  Present  Existence, 
possible  only  to  the  distinctively  Intellectual  being  which  Man 
is,  at  the  highest  reached  stage  of  his  development  as  a  Manl 

25.  But  so  may  it  similarly  be  said  of  the  completion  of 
the  sense  of  Individualism  in  regard  to  Space,  which  constitutes 
the  Relational  side  of  the  same  event  of  concentrated  Self-recog- 
nition, as  described  in  my  18th  stage.  The  constant  deepening 
of  that  recognition,  which  only  at  the  last  settled  into  the  focal 
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point  that  gave  it  true  pertinence  and  efficiency,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  nothing  less  than  the  amount  of  successive  seasons  of 
experience,  whose  lengthened  course  through  the  ages  of  human 
history  contemplated,  was  actually  needful  to  extend  progres- 
sively the  observation  of  the  individual  being  to  beings  more 
and  more  distant  from  Self,  to  the  degree  of  remoteness  which 
alone  at  last  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  abstract  central  effect. 
The  lowest  sense  of  Relation  to  outer  existence,  was  that  which 
r^^ded  the  merely  immediate  concrete  Parent ; — but  this  had 
to  grow,  until  it  became  a  sense  of  Relation  so  unlimitedly  com- 
prehensive, as  that  it  regarded  as  its  Parent  the  entire  unexcep- 
tioned  Mass  of  outer  existence  I  And  when  it  had  so  grown,  is 
it  not  evident  how  this  abstract  reach  of  conception  must  have 
thus  formed  the  clenching  circumstance  to  the  consciousness  of 
Self?  The  comprising  of  the  whole  of  outer  being  under  the 
distinct  application  to  it  of  the  conception  of  a  Being,  necessi- 
tated, under  moral  conditions  (see  p.  878),  the  finding  of  a  Soul 
to  it, — a  moral  centre  of  gravity  to  the  moral  universe : — ^but 
what,  as  to  such  fact,  was  the  ascertaining  thereby  of  the  line 
of  direction  towards  that  centre,  which  man's  attachment  to  his 
Ideal  Parent  constituted,  other  than  the  ascertaining  of  his  own 
centre  of  gravity,  which  afforded  that  lino  of  direction  ?  What, 
that  is  to  say,  was  the  discovery  of  such  Divine  Soul  to  him, 
other  than  the  forcing  upon  him  of  the  discovery  of  his  own 

Soul? But  religious  thought  has  conceived  that  the  Divine 

Soul  thus  imaged,  was  Itself  the  object  of  final  concern  to  the 
human  contemplator  of  it : — and  therefore,  in  order  to  rectify 
this  partial  view, — in  order  on  this  side  of  the  matter  also  to 
bring  hatne  the  fruit  of  development,  as  it  seems  needed  to  be 
brought, — I  have  laid  out  in  this  work  to  show  the  development 
that  religious  thought  seems  upon  its  own  account  to  require. 
Here,  however,  is  what,  it  seems  to  me,  forms  an  immediato 
proof,  that  we  may  at  once  rightfully  rest  upon,  in  evidence  of 
the  really  higher  ground  taken  by  our  religious  thought,  when 
wo  consciously  direct  it,  as  wo  do  hero  direct  it,  to  the  human 
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Soul,  as  the  matter  of  sole  attention  to  as  that  is  immeduUe 
attention,  in  preference  to  the  Divine  Soul.  It  is  indeed  foUy 
admitted  that  the  ideas  of  both  kinds  of  Soul,  represent  no 
actual  reality  of  the  sort  represented; — ^that  both  of  them  are 
alike  Symbols,  and  mere  Symbols : — ^bnt  there  is,  neverihelesSy 
this  of  difference  between  them,  and  of  difference  that  decidedly 
fjEiToars  the  direction  of  attention  towards  the  human  Soul,  thai 
the  latter  shows  incomparably  more  than  the  contrary  Symbol, 
the  desirable  effect  of  Organization  arriving  to  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  thought  upon  it,  which  universally  otherwise 
is  the  proper  sign  of  thought's  being  employed  to  good  purpose; 
and  stUl  more,  that  it  shows  a  power  of  practical  effect  upon 
human  action  altogether  wanting  in  the  opposite  case.  For 
the  Divine  Soul,  notwithstanding  that  it  shows  depicted  upon 
itself — at  least,  as  I  am  about  to  suggest  that  it  does,  with  a 
certain  extremely  remote  reality, — ^tho  very  distinctions,  of  the 
most  large  and  fundamental  sort,  that  have  thence  to  be  either 
transferred  to,  or  confirmed  in,  the  human  Soul,  yet  exhibits 
them,  long  as  ever  our  thought  may  occupy  itself  with  them, 
still  only  persistently  with  the  primitive  vagueness  which, 
although  it  permits  them  to  be  generaUy  influ^tial,  yet  in  no 
way  affords  them  in  a  mode  avfulable  for  our  practical  guidance 
in  life :  that  is,  which  yields  them  as  religious  impressions,  but 
not  as  moral  impressions.  Quite  otherwise,  however,  I  mge, 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  distinctions  that  we  have  been 
considering  as  arriving  into  our  estimation  of  the  Human  SouL 
Here,  all  along,  from  the  beginning  of  its  start  out  of  general 
development,  has  there  been  seen  arriving  into  it,  together  with 
the  general  subjection  to  Growth,  a  constantly  increasing  par- 
ticularity of  interior  division  into  regulated  departments.  First, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  vaguely  hinted  the  broad  dual  distincticm 
between  Intellect  and  Feeling:  the  fruit  of  perception  received 
through  special  senses,  and  that  received  in  a  general  msmnflr 
through  the  whole  of  our  domain  of  perception: — thus  giving 
rise,  it  appears,  to  the  homely  psychological  distribntioDy 
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liabitnal  in  onr  ordinary  use,  bat  not  at  all  on  that  acconnt  less 
tnie  and  profound,  which  gives  to  Intellect  its  seat  in  the  head 
of  man,  while  Feeling  is  consigned  for  its  due  residence  to  his 
Jisart.  Bat  sorely  the  advantage  gained,  even  thas  far,  in  the 
regalation  of  estimation  of  haman  £Eu;alties,  and  thence  in  the 
means  of  acting  by  them,  is  safficiently  obvioas,  when  we  com- 
pare the  interior  phenomena  presented  by  even  this  merely 
beginning  assortment,  with  what  most  have  been  the  primitive 
spectacle  to  conscioasness, — ^the  jambled  heap  of  mingled  feel- 
ings and  sensible  impressions,  all  confoanded  together,  which 
most  have  made  np  the  mental  experience  of  the  barbarian! 
What  does  it  signify,  traly,  that  the  distinction  be  bat  an  arbi- 
trary one,  (as  in  so  great  part  it  evidently  is,)  when  it  is  so 

incontrovertibly  nsefoll And  this,  however,  is  bat  the 

groundwork  for  closer  minor  divisions,  which,  each  of  them,  when 
made,  conveys,  or  will  convey,  more  of  special  pertinence  to  the 

osefolness. ^Bat,  eminently  surpassing  in  importance  these 

sub-divisions  as  to  the  ahready-formed  departments  of  Feeling 
and  Intellect,  is  the  point,  here  in  especial  aimed  at,  which 
regards  the  peculiar  fruit  derived  by  man  out  of  Religion, 
as  soon  as  Religion  has  really  attained  the  state  I  claim  for  it, 
of  opposed  co-partnership  with  Science, — that  is,  of  generalized 
Feeling,  with  generalized  Intellect.  For  here,  I  would  venture 
to  scheme  out,  lies  the  Trinity  within  true  Psychological 
arrangement,  that  was  already  figured  out  in  the  faint  theo- 
logical portraiture  of  the  Divine  Soul  of  general  things;  though 
now  with  ihe  immediate  fruit  of  tangible  utility,  that  authorizea 
US  in  esteeming  the  sort  of  reality  to  be  here,  that  was  not  there. 
And  this  is  the  naturalness, — the  consistent  following  out  of 
the  law  of  Ghrowth,  which,  as  it  belongs  to  the  universal  analogy 
of  all  otherwise  of  Growth  in  Nature,  surely  ought  in  no  way 
even  to  startle  us  when  it  presents  itself  also  in  Mental  Growth^ 
as  soon  as  mind  is  recognized  to  be  subject  at  all  to  Growth : — 
this,  I  say,  is  the  natundness  in  the  mode  of  the  rise  of  this 
third  department,  which,  I  wish  to  point  out,  fills  precisely  the 
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character  of  the  hypostasis  of  the  **  Holy  Ghost  '*,  added  to 
the  hypostases  of  the  **  Father  "  and  the  "  Son  ",  in  the  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  The  fonction  of  the  third  element  was,  according 
to  the  view  of  it  here  adopted,  that  it  should  form  **  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  ahle  to  account  in  a  general  maimer,  for  thai 
which  in  the  second  is  asserted  as  special  '*  (see  p.  292).  Yeiy 
well  then :  this,  I  say,  was  the  case  here ;  and  indeed  in  very 
pursuance  of  the  mode  of  ordinary  derivative-initiation, — ^that  is, 
of  hirth  in  opposition  to  original  creation, — in  which  new  forms 
are  universally  instituted,  he  they  of  hody,  or  he  they  of  mind. 
The  several  capabilities  towards  Religion  and  Science  were  such, 
as  that  immediately  they  had  each  of  them  come  to  their  due 
maturity,  a  third  capability  could  not  otherwise  than  ensue 
upon  them: — and  that  was,  the  properly  Spiritual  capacity: 
altogether  abstract,  in  its  likeness  to  its  masculine  parent;  and 
yet,  owing  to  its  own  sex,  still  more  close  in  its  likeness  to  its 
feminine  parent,  which  makes  it  a  matter  thoroughly  of  Feeling, 
and  of  Eelationalism.  The  Spiritual  capacity  is  represented  by 
the  new  recognition  of  man*s  possession,  as  a  definite  posses- 
sion, of  an  Immaterial  Soul:  and  here,  I  would  say,  is  the 
reason  for  which  it  came  to  be  such: — ^While  Intellect  and 
Feeling,  not  generalized  to  the  degree  implied  in  the  Spiritual 
nature,  had  severally  found  fitting  corporeal  abode  for  them- 
selves,— a  sphere  of  manifestation,  corresponding  to  that  which 
the  First  hypostasis  of  the  Christian  Triad  found  for  itself 
in  the  Second: — namely,  while  Intellect  had  found  material 
residence  in  the  **  Head  ",  and  Feeling  in  the  **  Heart": — to 
the  Spiritual  nature,  resulting  from  their  combination,  and 
which  teas  generalized  to  a  high  degree  above  them,  there  was 
found  no  special  sphere  of  manifestation  adapted :  no  one  part 
of  the  human  frame,  which,  more  than  the  other  parts,  seemed 
to  have  claim  to  appropriate  it ; — and  therefore,  I  would  say, 
did  it  fall  to  be  esteemed  as  that  which  liad  no  material  residence, 
and  which,  accordingly,  on  the  ground  of  its  having  none,  was  to 
be  treated  as  an  immaterial  substance.     But  the  significanoe  di 
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this  conclusion,  taken  as  such,  is  no  less  than  the  following : — 
It  immediately  compels  a  revision  of  the  whole  ground  upon 
which  the  primary  division  was  made: — ^the  new  hypostasis, 
proceeding  out  of  the  '<  Father  "  and  the  '<  Son  ",  accounts  for 
their  being  "Father"  and  "Son"  to  one  another  I  For  if 
Intellect  and  Feeling  are  known  to  us  by  means  of  their  several 
spheres  of  corporeal  manifestation,  we  know  that  they  are  so, 
only  through  our  coming  to  feel  what  it  is  to  have  in  demand 
an  idea  that  finds  none  of  such  capability  of  manifestation: — 
and  this  constitutes  the  definite  conception  as  to  the  opposed 
natures  of  Body  and  Spirit,  which,  once  made,  becomes  hence- 
forth the  fundamental  generalization,  upon  which  alone  our 
Philosophy  of  Psychology  finds  whatever  it  has  of  substantial 
resting-place.  An  enturo  newness  of  character  is  given  at  once 
to  Philosophy,  and  to  Psychology. And  the  power,  the  prac- 
tical power,  of  bringing  about  this  as  its  result,  I  say  again, 
IB  what  I  offer  as  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  new  mode  of 
esteeming  Religion  and  the  Soul. 

26.  Religion  has  become  more  than  before  organic  to  me,  I 
consider,  by  the  no  less  ihan/our-fold  mode  in  which  it  now  dis- 
tinctively presents  itself  to  me,  and  through  which,  also,  it  proves 
to  me  the  organism  acquired  by  my  Soid: — by  that  mathemati- 
cally-arbitrary centre  to  my  Self-ism,  the  consciousness  of  which, 
notwithstanding  its  arbitrariness, — or  rather  should  I  say,  or 
the  special  account  of  its  arbitrariness, — has  thence  become  so 
clearly  to  me  this  organized  consciousness  which  I  feel  to  bo 
demanded.  When,  in  the  course  of  development,  the  point 
arrived  (marked  as  my  12th  stage,)  that  man's  individualistic 
sense  was  ripened  to  the  degree  of  rendering  requisite  the 
abstract  sign  of  individuality  found  in  the  pronoun  "  I  *',  Reli- 
gion, as  the  companion  sense  of  Relationalism,  was  likewise  but 
just  ripened  to  the  due  state  for  abstractiy  acting  upon  tho 
former; — and,  in  this  merely  beginning  state,  it  was,  I  conceive, 
tho  simple,  unorganized  principle,  that  had,  comparatively  with 
what  it  has  since  become,  only  the  feeblest  of  rightful  power 
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within  it.  The  mind,  under  it,  was  in  a  condition  of  the  pore 
Snbjeotiyity,  or  snhjection  to  mere  Feeling,  which  I  take  to  he 
identical  with  a  state  of  mere  Passiidty  in  regard  to  outer 
inflaences:  painting  them,  namely,  entirelj  under  the  form  of 
outer  and  personal  Deity ; — ^and  this  is  the  condition  afiording, 
as  a  permanent  result  in  our  consciousness,  the  definition  of 
Religion  which  I  have  marised  as  my  first  (p.  85).  But  this  led, 
after  a  time,  to  a  power  in  man  of  taking,  as  it  were,  the  place 
of  Deity,  and  thence  seeing  his  own  mind  upon  its  outer  side: 
giving  him  therefore  an  abstract  sort  of  consciousness  as  to  that 
outer  side; — and  this  condition  also,  I  consider,  leaves  perma- 
nent result,  as  expressed  in  my  secbnd  definition.  These  two 
both  regard  the  mind  as  passive  with  regard  to  Deity.  But, 
under  development,  I  conceive  that  there  arises,  in  addition, 
a  portion  of  activs  fiusulty  in  man*s  own  individualistic  capacity : 
which,  in  an  '<  absolute"  view  of  things,  is  indeed  rightly  repre- 
sented by  considering  that  the  estimated  Centre  of  things  in 
general,  or  Divine  Soul  of  things,  actually  becomes  shifted  as 
to  its  abode,  to  a  station  within  the  human  Soul: — ^and  here, 
accordingly,  the  phenomenon  of  the  case  is,  that,  to  human  vision. 
Deity  necessarily  disappears:  that  is,  the  phenomenon  occurs 
which  we  call,  vaiyingly,  either  Atheism  or  Pantheism.  Deity  is 
banishedfrom  thefield  of  mental  vision;  thehuman  Soul,  as  such, 
IS  that  alone  which  remains  present.  And  this  afibrds  my  third 
definition.  But  then  I  assert,  and  have  it  before  me  to  prove 
(as  the  chief  object  proposed  for  the  Second  Part  of  this  work), 
that  the  very  fact  of  this  new  adjustment  of  conception,  is  to 
afford  a  new,  and  indeed,  under  modified  meaning,  an  as  much 
as  ever  properly  suijective  sense  of  Religion,  and  recognition  (^ 
Deity,  that  shall  afford  the  rightful  counterpart  to  the  last  defi- 
nition by  a  fourth :  that  is,  which  shall  show  the  two  sides  to 
the  estimation  of  the  Soul  as  an  active  agent,  which  the  first  pair 

of  definitions  show  in  it  as  a  passive  agent. For,  as  I  have 

just  noted,  the  idea  of  a  Spiritual  Soul  in  man,  however  intel- 
l^tnaUy  obtained,  is  essentially  a  Relational  conception  ( — a» 


^IU1*,V. 
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eo-to-speak,  ft^ninme  conception — )*     It  only  mMB^  becans©  of 

tbd  Oiiter  Generalkcid  Centre's  having  existed  preTiously  to  it» 

Audi  ]ititio@t  b^i^  fttidefi  a  masg  of  eontradictory  images  whkb 

conflict  with,  and  tend  to  mutually  dostroy  one  another,  and 

^^'lijch  moreOTcr  must  continue  to  do  so,  until  ihrtf  aUo  shall  hava 

^Hijalir.od  for  thamsalTefl  a  Central  Perception  upon  the  eobject. 

^^■Il  ou  the  one  hand,  the  human  !i^ul  feeb  itself  in  the  position 

^HnipGHonty,  entitUng  it  to  look  fhmi  upon  the  wholo  outer 

world  of  things,  which  waa  ooe©  the  home  of  Deity  to  it  j — on 

the  other,  it  o^-ns  to  itself  that  this  superiority  is  easentially  a 

B^^^ted  attaimnent  to  it,  wMeh  thence  compels  it  to  reTere,  and 
ok  «/>  to,  that  which  had  the  power  of  eonveying  the  att&m- 
t  to  it,  And,  to  show  how  the  prinoiple  of  Development 
idded  the  mode  of  reconeiliatioii  that  forms  thd  true  ono  to 
oughts  nothing  more,  I  conoeiTe»  is,  in  fact,  needed  to  bo 
wtmi^d  upon,  than  jost  this :  n&melji  (as  I  haya  all  along  insisted,) 
that  the  Tory  circumstance  of  the  entire  of  the  course  of  develop* 
mont  hitherto  having  constituted  the  producing  of  us,  makos 
that  co!irse»  as  it  were*  a  "Father**  to  us: — ^whila  the  matter 
of  present  confusion,  that  remains  as  yet  to  impede  this  sym* 
bolt<?4xl  perception  from  being  the  adequate  one  that  I  believe  it 
may  and  must  hereafter  become,  is,  in  especial,  the  obscurity 
lo  how  far  the  Ego  that  makes  estimation  of  the  religious 
dI,  is  to  consider  it,  or  not,  identiiied  with  the  GenenJ 
m  Constitution  of  things,  as  distinct  &om  the  othenem 
serAl  Coustitutiou  of  things.  Undoubtedly,  the  Iket  of  bdng 
L  &f  the  Human  race,  is  the  jKirtioij  of  Outer  Circumslanoe 
>  Ego's  individual  lot,  which  seems  at  trst  sight  aa  if  it 
rteqnired,  eminently  above  every  other  portionp  to  bo  er^rdited 
creating  of  the  Ego :— but  take  into  view  the  amount 
stance  which  a  due  attention  to  the  a^^oy  of  Time 
bids  to  us,  as  to  what  the  uncounted  ages  of  canceivaUle 
encG  had  been  dobg  towards  our  crervlion,  hefom  littmantty 
any  thing  of  exisbpuco  whatever, — anil  noeds  must  that  wo 
it 1  v&ntare  howeviir  to  coi^ecturcj  beforehand,  thai 
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we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  adjust  the  difficnlty  by  saymg, 
that  as  long  as  we  ^  have  especial  r^ard  to  Time, — ^that  is» 
as  long  as  wo  balance  our  thought  Relighusly, — BsUUionaUy^ — 
Subjectively, — wo  shall  take  the  whole  line  of  Circomstance  in 
one,  as  a  line,  human  development  altogether  blended  up  with 
general  and  physical  development,  and  hence  posit  our  Creative 
Cause,  our  true  point  of  Central  Deity,  as  heretofore,  Outside 
of  us.  But  then  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  equally  adjudg- 
ing, when  we  turn  our  thought,  as  it  were,  with  its  back  upon 
the  idea  of  Time,  and  its  direct  attention  to  that  of  Space,  that 
in  truth,  as  to  existing  circumstance.  Human  Conditions  (ure 
those  of  sole  immediate  consequence  to  us.  Fancy  Thought 
planted  as  with  the  Spatial  Plane  lying  all  around  it,  and  is  it 
not  manifest  that  immediate  conditions  mmty  by  necessity,  all 
but  exclude  those  which  only  lie  upon  the  far  and  dim  horizon! 

This,  however,  being  so,  judge  if  there  must  not  farth^ 

occur  also  the  following : — While  all  the  tendency  of  ripening 
Religion  has  been  to  teach  us  to  know  God  as  specially  Within 
us,  instead  of  Without  us,  we  now  come  to  have  our  Deity  defi- 
nitely marked  out  under  two  decidedly  opposite  characters — 
just  as  decided  as  if  we  had  found  out  a  definite  sign  of  Body, 
and  a  definite  sign  of  Spirit  in  God.  That  is,  the  God  that  wd 
esteem  such  when  we  think  of  Him  as  if  abstracting  our  own 
subjectivity,  is  the  Focus  which  shall  represent  the  entire  Whole 
of  things:  thence,  phenomenally  to  us,  a  Physical  Cause  of 
things; — ^but  the  God  that  we  esteem  such  subjectively,  will 
'still  be  the  one  whose  phenomenal  aspect  will  be  the  true  one» 
just  because  the  only  one  possible  in  the  case :  namely,  a  God 
that  forms  the  Focus  only  of  that  portion  of  the  Whole  of 
things,  which  leaves  the  Ego  of  the  worshipper  standing  as 
its  complimentary  counter-part;  and  which  thus  of  necessity 
throws  Physical  conception  altogether  aside,  as  undeserving  of 
the  slightest  shade  of  consideration. 

27   And  thus  is  it  that  there  arrives,  into  this  present 
soeking-to-be  HoHocentric   mode  of  Religion,  the   ^<  fiitting- 
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fidsitj  *'  of  occasional  equivocation  in  the  use  of  the  spolia- 
tion of  Deity,  which  nevertheless,  I  argue,  ought  in  fact  to  be 
taken  as  the  true  sign  of  its  superiority  over  the  simple  appre- 
hension of  preceding  Religion.  The  rightfully  characteristic 
mode  of  conception  for  the  Religious  mode  of  thought  in  itself,  is 
the  subjective  mode : — just  as  the  eye  that  looks  up  to  the  Sun 
in  the  heavens  must  hold  a  Geocentric  position,  however  true^ 
it  is  that  as  soon  as  the  Sun,  according  to  its  own  position  in 
the  heavens,  is  thought  of,  the  true  necessity  of  the  case  is  that 
our  vision  abstractedly  occupy  the  Sun's  position.  And  there- 
fore,  in  making  out  these  definitions  of  the  purport  of  Religion, 
I  have  been,  as  I  hope  has  been  apparent,  under  compulsion 
of  employing  the  idea  of  ''  God  '*  as  solely  in  the  subjective 
sense :  even  at  the  very  time  that,  from  the  abstracted  position 
of  my  own  thought,  treating  it  objectively,  subjectivity,  as  a 
characteristic  quality  in  Religion,  is  the  very  thing  that  I  find 
it  necessary  to  condemn; — as  I  have  shown  in  my  mode  of 
expression  at  p.  85.  But  let  me  remind  my  reader  of  another 
beginning  statement  of  my  design.  At  p.  9, 1  have  expressed 
the  improvement  believed  to  be  arrived  at,  by  sa3ring  that  while 
we  now  recognize  that  ''  God  did  not,  directly,  make  religion** 
for  us,  yet  we  none  the  less  recognize  that,  still,  He  did  make 
*  *  the  mind  that  made  the  religion ' ' .  Here,  accordingly,  you  per- 
ceive, I  have  employed  the  name  of  "  Gt>d  "  in  that  which  I  count 
the  most  of  all  deserving  to  be  held  the  '*  absolute  *'  sense  of  the 
term :  that  is,  as  standing  for  the  whole  course  of  circumstantial 
agency,  in  the  whole  extent  of  that  course.  How  then,  it 
remains  for  me  to  show,  does  this  representation — this  modi- 
^ring  of  the  heretofore  idea  of  God's  direct  agency  in  creation 
into  an  indirect  agency, — really  betoken  the  superiority  for  the 
present  idea*  which  the  reduction  of  it  thus  apparently  into 
after  all  a  mere  physical  agency,  seems  so  utterly  to  abolish 
fbr  it?  Can  I  show  indeed  that  this  derogatory  phenomenon 
in  the  aspect  of  Deity  is,  in  itsdf,  but  the  '*  flitting  falsity  '*, 
whose  presence  may  even  be  held,  as  an  indication,  a  welcome- 

LL 
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presence  to  ns? ^Tes:  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can: — ^it  seems 

to  me  that  my  idea  of  Deity  is  in  this  way  become  jost  as  much 
a  merely  more-developed  idea,  as  I  have  jnst  claimed  that  my 
idea  of  Self  has  become  a  merely  more-developed  idea.  For 
observe  that  this  same  conrse  of  originally-physically-prodiioed 
development,  has,  by  my  scheme,  in  producing  Mind,  and  as 
the  necessary  means  of  producing  Mind,  produced  it  in  the 
mode  of  being  a  thing  composed  of  opposite  sets  of  impres- 
sions, needing  to  act  in  alternation : — so  that  any  one  view  the 
Mind  can  by  possibility  take  of  the  nature  of  things,  is  in  the 
nature  of  it,  for  a  general  view,  a  false  view.  And  hence, 
the  very  saying  that  the  Prime  Cause  of  things  is  a  Physical 
Cause,  in  itself  implies  that  at  the  next  moment— if  our  mind 
is  allowed  its  natural  play, —we  shall  see  that  the  same  is  a 
Spiritual  Cause.  All  we  have  done  by  working  out  the  clear 
Physicalness  in  Causation,  is  that  which  must,  the  next  moment, 
make  us  only  the  more  plainly  aware  of  the  Spirituality  of  it. 
All  we  have  done  is  to  sort  out  the  ideas  into  the  opposite 
modes,  that  the  nature  of  mind  requires  them  to  be  sorted 
into.  We  may  still,  in  fact,  with  just  as  much  truth  say, ''  It 
was  our  Religion  that  made  our  Mind",  as  that  our  Mind  made 
our  Religion*  All  depends  upon  the  point  in  development  which 
we  consider  at  the  moment  our  starting-point.  The  inherait 
paradox  consequent  upon  the  law  of  Forms,  is,  that  inevitabfy 
the  portion  of  development  comprised  within  the  substance  of 
any  particular  Form,  affords  an  opposite  rationale  to  ns  when 
we  look  at  it  as  in  the  act  of  developing  itself,  from  that  which 
it  presents  when  we  see  the  development  as  completed: — so 
that,  whenever  we  think  of  the  Religious  Form  in  question  with 
us,  or  of  any  other,  as  actually  dominating  over  us,  we  mutt 
think  of  it,  or  of  the  Divine  Author  self-implied  by  it,  as 
creating  us;  while,  when  we  think  of  it  otherwise,  we  must  also 
think  of  it  as  created  by  the  human  mind: — the  actual  case 
being,  that  as  the  mind  began  to  create  the  Form  while  itself 
was  in  a  comparatively  low  stage  of  development,  the  Forb 
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ended  by  creating  for  the  mind  a  higher  stage.  And  yet;  not- 
withstanding this  alternation  of  Gaose  and  Effect  in  the  case, 
it  is  stilly  I  nrge,  demonstrable  where,  in  absolute  fact,  the  real 
priority  most  have  lain.  Mind  was  not  Mind,  in  absolute  right 
to  be  esteemed  sach,  ontO  it  began  to  take  cognizance  of  rela- 
tional influence ;  and  since  this  is,  of  necessity,  influence  felt  by 
the  mind  a^commg  from  without,  Mind,  I  say,  must  have 
begun  by  knowing  itself  in  ihejkst  instance  as  Effect,  and  not 
as  Cause.  But  then,  taking  this  as  allowed,  here  is  the  con- 
clusion, of  sovereign  importance,  that  I  draw  from  it: — ^Mind 
having  thus  recognized  itself  as  by  the  natural  law  of  things  a 
*' result",  and  nothing  else,  of  the  action  of  general  outward 
influences  (see  p.  18),  how  can  it  help  carrying  the  recognition 
along  with  it,  into  also  its  generalizing  recognition  of  those 
influences? — and  doing  so,  this,  I  say,  is  the  mental  perception 
that  follows : — ^However  utterly  Physical  the  Causation  of  things 
has  been,  it  has  nevertheless  all  along  had  within  it  the  Poten- 
tiality of  Spiritualism.  And  this,  assuredly,  involves  every 
thing.  Try,  I  ask  you,  to  investigate  the  feeling  that  this 
reflection  instantaneously  awakes  in  you,  and  see  if  you  can 
help  owning  to  yourself,  that  the  idea  of  God  is,  not  only  just 
as  mtuih  present  to  you,  as  if  you  had  never  subjected  it  to  all 
this  operation  of  analysis  (p.  14),  but,  rather,  even  incomparably 
more  vividly  present.  It  has  become  an  idea  of  a  sort  of  Deity, 
that  can,  not  only  in  the  one  fixed  and  special  mode  of  ortho- 
dozy,  show  itself  *'  manifested  in  flesh*' ;  but  that  can,  in  utterly 
general  manner,  take  '*  Body"  upon  itself  at  any  moment,  and 
still  be  ready,  for  ever,  to  M  back  into  "Spirit"  at  the 

next! This,  then,  I  say,  is  one  mode  of  feeling  the  higher 

stage  realized  for  the  idea.  But  there  is  also  another  that  I 
have  to  insist  upon: — a  cumulative  proof,  let  me  call  it: — ^that 
is,  a  means  of  feeling  the  increased  development  of  our  idea  of 
God,  throwjh  that  of  our  idea  of  ourselves.  And  let  me  espe- 
cially entreat,  with  regard  to  this,  that  your  attention  rest  upon 
the  point  which,  as  I  nrge,  forms  in  fact  the  sign  of  organism 
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of  conception  most  important  of  all  to  be  adduced: — I  mean, 
upon  the  sense  which  the  idea  of  accumnlation  has  been  held 
to  bear  in  itself,  intrinsically, — ^that  is,  in  the  mere  fact  of  bein^ 
accumnlation  (see  p.  78).  For  observe : — ^while  I  consider  that 
onr  idea  of  the  Divine  Sonl  of  general  nature  is,  in  very  tmth, 
nothing  bnt  an  ideal  amalgamation,  constituted  firom  the  massing 
together  of  the  entirety  of  human  Souls :  so  far  ffoi  I,  never- 
theless, from  hereby  meaning  that  our  idea  of  Divine  nature 
needs  to  be  identical  with  our  idea  of  human  nature,  that  I 
utterly  repudiate  the  representation  that  would  make  Deity 
equivalent  even  to  the  abstract  conception  of  Humanity.  And 
for  this  reason : — ^namely,  that  the  very  fact  of  amalgamation, — 
here,  in  ideal  conceptions,  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  aggregated 
masses  of  corpuscular  atoms  which  make  our  living  bodies: 
living,  just  because  their  corpuscular  atoms  do  hold  together  in 
aggregation : — the  very  fact  of  amalgamation,  I  say,  makes,  out 
of  the  psychical  units  which  our  Souls  are,  a  Being  for  Deity, 
that  is  as  different  from  them  as — ^nay,  in  a  multiplied  ratio, 
incomparably  more  different  from  them  than — our  Souls  are 
from  the  atoms  of  vital  force,  that  animate  severally  the  indivi- 
dual corpuscular  atoms  of  our  bodies.  Wherever  Being  exists  in 
the  mode  of  Beings, — ^be  they  ideal  or  real, — a  new  species  of  vital 
force  inevitably  presents  itself:  a  somewhat,  which,  however  pre- 
pared for  in  the  elements  of  Being,  was  hitherto  incognizable  to 
us :  a  minimum  visibile,  only  just  capable  of  being  taken  account 
of.  And  this,  with  r^ard  to  our  mental  image  of  Deity,  only, 
I  uige,  rightly  occurs,  when  in  fact  we  make  the  dual  distinction 
just  asserted:  that  is,  when  we  own  that  Deity,  like  ourselves, 
has  as  truly  a  Bodtj  within  His  nature,  as  a  Spirit.  Why  not 
the  one,  just  as  well  as  the  other?  Certainly,  to  make  our 
representation  of  Him  a  cosmical  one,  we  must  entertain  both 
sides  of  the  matter; — but  my  argument  is  now,  that  the  admis* 
sion  is  equally  necessary  in  order  to  the  true  elevation  of,  solely 
regarded,  the  purely  Spiritual  idea  of  £Qm.  Limit  the  idea  of 
Deity  to  that  of  abstract  Humanity,  and  we  have  nothing  but 
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^  deadt  aartifieial  Bjiubol  (p.  110),  wbloht  in  catting  out  om 

IfKirtiun  uf  dtiPelopmetit  a»  if  in  laoktion  horn  tlie  rmU  mam- 

MiJiBiij  uml  eiiieutiuily  liutJifiea  Dettty  tin  Dt^ily.     Full  i%cagiiitjoii 

of  (fitiwtb — a!§  jireaetit  ©very  where,  and  every  where  tnftkmg 

naiou  Qf  Spirit  tPtth  Body  a  tuRtter  cjf  neccBsity ;  ami  moreover 

maMog  ev^ry  portion  of  either  Spiritual  or  Corporeal  d«svelgp- 

me&l  aaaoeiated  with  every  other  part,  and  wbethar  in  fegard 

ihA  inflaeooa  of  Bpuce^  or  that  of  Time, — being  niada:  and 

jf  and  only  then,  I  urge,  does  tho  idea  of  Deity  rt^maiii,  m 

,  noeds  to  remain,  an  evar-Living  Idea.     For,  as  to  our  indi- 

^ridn»*J  imita  of  Soak* — why  are  they  Soxils»  ^cept  beeanae  of 

Iheir  command  over,  and  tharein  connection  with,  material 

1 7    li  not  oaeh  Soul  of  Man  what  it  la  through  posBoss* 

Qg,  from  its  own  coneentratod  effect  of  acquaintance  with  Spaod 

and  Time,  sovereigu  governance  over  the  wholtj  of  the  otherwiM 

nn-poiusseGsed  ^heres  of  both  ?     True  as  it  ifii  that,  i^  to  tho 

iter  of  abaolate  oceapancy,  all  that  it  really  owns  of  Bpaco 

ad  Time,  i»  limited  to  ^  infiiiitt'ly  narrow  ground  of  Self, 

:id  tlie  Present  term  of  human  life,^ — yet,  through  its  rihstroisl 

city,  m  it  not  mtLniieat  that  Self  has  become,  as  to  the 

lity  of  Space,  the  real  Lord  of  Space ;  and  that  the  Being 

oment,  as  to  the  generality  of  Time,  hm  become  the 

i  of  Time  ?^-€0  that  every  portion  of  existenoe  that  we 

in  our  thought  with  regard  to  eiUier  sphere,  ia  in  bo 

anch  a  depriving  ourselves  of  that  which  rightly  conBtitutea 

Ivcfl.     But  eminently  more  is  thia  the  caae  with  regrml  to 

ei^!    And  if  this  vague  mode  of  proving  it  aeema  nngatiafiio- 

Dry,  a  much  closer  one  is  at  band  to  give  support  to  it.     Have 

m  mU  hy  our  preceding  emminatlon, — call  it  siicroscopic,  if 

fcm  wiU,^ — actually  stem  within  our  own  Soak  the  eoncentrated 

of  thojfe  IniiniUily'diffus^wl  Essences  ?     These  pwychicul 

I  poflseflsed  by  us, — which  theologians  would  Imve  litid  us 

aa  just  no  more  than  ignited  frogmonte  of  Vitality, 

%tnick  elf  Jroffl  the  »ubHtance  ( the  metallic  bo4»om  t )  of  Deity, 

jn  ilia  moip  iraj  thjit  indt)«)d  it  wm  ali»o  %iui)d  in  old  nfilrunomy 
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that  the  earth  was  strack  off  from  the  fiery  body  of  the  8tin» — 
these  psychical  atoms  of  ours,  I  say,  now  that  we  have  analysed 
them,  have  shown  the  whole  world  of  difference  in  their  con- 
Btitdticm  from  what  would  really  have  betokened  sach  mode  of 
origin, — ^have  shown,  that  is,  the  whole  liTing  cosmos  of  interior 
organization  actually  contained  within  them, — which  snrely  does 
demonstrate  to  ns,  as  I  argue  it  does,  that  the  Source  whence 
they  were  derived  to  ns,  was  indeed  the  not  directly-elemental 
Eindler  of  onr  being  which  they  conceived  it,  but  the  cot- 
poreally-evolved  and  indirect  Producer  of  it,  whose  mode  of 
producing  ns  has  truly  been  that  which  the  whole  mass  of 
human  instinct  has  indeed,  under  every  variety  of  religious 
imagery,  been  asserting  its  claim  to  r^ard  it: — namely,  the 

rightful  mode  of  the  Parent. ^And  thus,  accordingly,  I  ofier 

in  proof,  does  the  microscopic  effect  bring  its  aid  to  concmr  with 
the  astronomic  effect! — Such  as  are  our  own  atomic  Souls,  but 
only  in  an  immeasurably  enhanced  degree,  do  we  require  to 
think  of  the  General  Soul  as  being : — a  Divine  Life  and  Selfism, 
namely,  which  are  such — ^not  because  they  reside  in  an  apart- 
ness from  materialism,  which  leaves  them  under  the  aspect  ol 
an  in-organic  isolation ;  but — ^because  they  have  within  them- 
selves the  utter  Un-limitation  which  causes  them  to  pervade^ 
inferribly,  the  minutest  and  most  purely  physical  portion  of 
universal  existence.  If  our  glory  is,  from  our  allotted  central 
and  most  elevated  position  amongst  existing  departments  of 
creation,  to  stretch  out  our  cognizance  widely  as  ever  neay  be 
around  us; — the  glory  proper  to  Deity  is,  that  it  be  conceived 
to  penetrate,  deeply  as  ever  it  may  be  conceived,  into  that  which 
is  the  lowliest  interior  of  all  existence. 
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Lei  thus  mnclt  then  serve  for  the  scheme  of  mental  develop- 
ment that  I  have  desired  to  trace — ^that  is,  of  mental  development 
in  80  fjEur  as  concerns  alone  Religions  development.  And  now, 
reader,  let  me  torn  hack  to  the  object  which  is  the  proper  one 
of  this  chapter.  Let  me  again  state  to  yon  the  result  that  I 
wonld  fix  npon  as  that  of  Christianity  npon  the  general  hnman 
mind — ^now  redaced,  by  means  of  the  translated  terms  that  I 
have  gained  somewhat  of  command  over,  into  the  accordance 
with  my  own  actnally-monlding  Form  of  Thought,  which  my 
purpose  renders  needfiil  to  me. 

The  one  leading  matter  of  gain,  you  see,  I  finish,  as  I  began, 
by  asserting  to  have  been  the  actual  creation  within  us  of  a 
SouL  Sufier  me  to  quote  my  own  introductory  words: — 
*<Akhongh  I  admit  that  Religion  has  for  its  final  aim  the 
nnattainable  but  still  legitimate  object  of  the  knowledge  of 
€K)d,  yet  I  assert  that  what  it  really  does  succeed  in  gaining  is 
the  knowledge  of  Self,  and  of  Self  in  its  most  important  because 
most  deeply-seated  department:  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  Self 
as  possessed  of  a  Sotd  *'  (p.  81).  And  may  I  not  consider  that 
the  Religious  benefit  of  this  concentration  of  consciousness  has 
been  so  shown  as  to  justify  this  assertion?  For  let  it  be  well 
observed  what  the  fact,  here  adjudged  to  the  case,  has  been 
held  really  to  imply: — namely,  how  it  is  only  because  of  this 
finishing  work  to  the  hitherto  process  of  mental  development, 
that  the  previous  effects  of  development,  which  are,  the  earlier- 
gained  knowledge  of  a  '*  Mifid  "  (as  proper  intelligence),  and  of 
a  **  Heart ",  as  existing  within  us,  have  arrived  at  their  own 
true  capability  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  respective  offices.  By 
the  introduction  into  human  nature  of  this  new  and  special 
consciousness,  I  conceive,  remember,  not  only  does  an  entirely 
new  set  of  instincts  arise  within  us,  but  all  former  ones;  more- 
over, gain  a  quite  new  kind  of  efficiency.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  concentration  of  the  instinct  of  Lidividualism  into  this 
mathematical  point,  renders  the  idea  of  Self  one  that  can  be 
used  with  a  precision  and  facility  impossible  before;— on  the 
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oiher  hand,  this  very  definiteness  obtained  at  the  hasiB  of  Self- 
ism,  is  that  which  enables  onr  Feeling  to  dilate  itsdf  ootwardB, 
as  it  now  can,  to  the  nttermost  extremities  of  being,  withonl 
ever  losing  itself  by  so  doing,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  in  retaining 
to  the  last  always  the  same  sense  as  at  first,  of  a  oommnnitj  of 
relationship  binding  it  to  the  world  everywhere.  And  as  to  the 
actoality  of  snch  effect,  what  bat  the  sign  of  it  can  we  take  the 
glorious  recognition,  now  so  irresistibly  difiosing  itself  throng 
onr  thinking  atmosphere,  of  a  general  Unity  of  Composition 
existing  thronghont  Nature? — ^that  grand  production  of  present 
philosophic  science,  the  ground  for  which  was  so  plainly  laid 
open  by  the  Christian  idea  of  Unity,  however  restricted  as  sueh 
the  latter  was  to  human  inter-relations,  as  that,  now  the  earlier 
embodiment  of  it  is  departing  from  ns,  this  present  burtt  of 
its  brighter  revelation  seems  to  remain  to  ns,  as  it  were,  a 
phoenix-birth  out  of  Christianity's  formalistio  ashes!  For, 
surely,  here  we  have  an  animating  principle,  fit  to  be  a  central 
one,  that  may  well  be  that  of  a  Religion,  whose  peculiarity  u 
to  be,  that  of  its  being  a  General  Religion. 

This  so  largely-inclusive  result,  therefore,  is  the  one,  in 
r^ard  to  Christianity,  which  I  set  down  as  answering  to  the 
demand  postulated  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  my  scheme:  thai 
is,  as  fulfilling  the  general  requisition  of  the  principle  of  Growth. 
I  must  however  fiurther,  it  is  obvious,  in  order  to  a  conformity 
vdth  the  terms  in  which  that  postulate  is  designed,  state  how  the 
religious  matter  of  growth  in  question,  has  indeed  proved  also 
its  there-required  '*  correspondence  with  the  mode  of  regulated 
growth  pervading  the  rest  of  general  ^nature",  in  r^ard,  seve- 
rally, to  each  of  the  two  modes  of  being  which,  by  the  inde-r 
feasible  constitution  of  nature,  are  attached  to,  or,  raCher 
involved  in,  our  being.  And  this,  accordingly,  I  do,  by  adding 
to  the  above,  or  inclusive  result,  this  twi-parted  one: 

On  the  one  hand,  as  to  the  individualistic  conflict  carried 
on  by  men  with  fellow-men  as  Brothers, — here,  I  aver,  the 
religious  development  afforded  by  Christianity  has  bean  tha 
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following: Whereas  hmnan  Selfism  in  its  pre-Christdan 

condition  was  of  the  nature,  which  made  men  deal  with  the 
always-existing  Enigma  of  Natural  Inequality  in  snch  a  mode, 
that  they  deliberately  and  boastfdlly  aimed  to  draw,  each  one 
seyerally,  to  Self  as  mnch  as  was  possible  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  good  of  life,  while  they  severally  throst  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  endurance  of  the  ills  of  life  upon  others : — ^they  now,  on 
the  oontraiy,  consciously  and  more  humbly,  aim — or,  at  least, 
acknowledge  that  it  is  becoming  in  them  to  aim, — at  imparting 
to  others  even  that  which  seems  to  be  the  just  share  of  Self  in 
the  ergoyment  of  life,  while  undertaking  even  what  seems  to  be 
more  than  the  just  share  of  Self  of  the  endurance  of  life.  For 
I  consider  that  I  have  shown,  how  this  is  the  change  which 
inevitably  follows,  from  the  now-assorting  of  the  idea  of  Respon- 
sibility in  conjunction  with  that  of  Individualism,  while  the  idea 
of  the  passive  thing  that  Enjoyment  of  necessity  is,  is  left  to 
consort  solely  with  the  sense  of  Belationalism.  And  this  assort- 
ment, I  consider,  moreover,  is  the  cause,  of  so  great  farther 
consequence,  why  none  of  the  evil  of  ^otistic  sort,  that  at 
first  sight  would  seem  necessary  to  accrue  from  the  limitation 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Everlasting  Retribution,  as  per- 
sonal Retribution,  to  the  term  of  Present  existence,  is  really 
likely  to  accrue:  seeing  that,  through  the  moral  rectification 
thus  instituted,  modem  Selfism,  as  distinctively  such,  becomes 
an  altogether  different  thing  from  the  barbarous  first  stage  of 
it  which  we  now  contemn  as  Selfishness. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  primitive  human 
conflict, — ^the  one  which  regards  not  so  much  fellow-men,  as 
the  relation  with  fellow-men, — the  Parental  and  eminently  the 
Religious  kind  of  conflict, — here,  1  say,  the  development  gained 

has  been  this: First,  the  reconcilement  with  the  inherent 

source  of  pain  in  the  Inequality  of  human  lots,  afforded  by  the 
growth  of  the  human  sense  of  Justice,  as  the  fruit  of  moral 
experience  under  Christian  conditions,  has  formed,  as  ftur  as  it 
has  gonei  the  reconcilement  likewise  with  the  Ordering  of 
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Natnro  in  one  of  its  dopartments:  namely,  in  r^ard  to  the 
existence  of  the  Fraternal  conflict,  and  hence,  in  r^ard  to 
Space; — ^while,  Secondly,  the  ennobling  of  the  domestic  rela- 
tions of  life,  by  means  of  the  abstract  influence  broa^  to  bear 
upon  them  through  Christian  experience,  has  formed,  or  tended 
to  form,  the  reconcilement  with  the  general  Ordering  in  regard 
to  that  other  inherent  source  of  human  pain,  which  is,  the  need 
of  individual  existence  being  cut  short  in  respect  of  Time,  by 
the  intervention  of  a  new  generation  of  existence,  requiring  in 
its  nature  to  supersede  the  actually-existing  generation.  For 
Christian  experience  has  taught  us,  that,  just  as  the  foregoing 
course  of  the  entire  life  of  mankind  has  been,  as  it  were,  a 
Father  to  us,  endowing  us  with  the  full  measure  of  its  own 
ripened  constitution,  corporeal  and  mental:  so  the  hereafler-to- 
come  life  of  mankind  is,  by  our  cultivated  anticipaticm  of  it, 
truly  henceforth  as  a  Child  bom  to  us, — that,  namely,  which 
we  have  to  endow  with  all  that  attaches  to  ourselves  of  good, 
both  corporeal  and  mental.  To  look  upon  our  predeoesscunB 
and  our  successors  in  the  candidateship  for  existence  in  this 
light, — surely  is  it,  I  say,  the  sign  of  a  "Holy  Spirit"  esta- 
blished amongst  us: — a  Spirit  which,  helping  the  infirmity  thai 
still  cannot  refrain  from  groaning  as  to  the  flesh,  under  its 
necessary  bondage  of  liability  to  corruption,  redeems  us,  never- 
theless, according  to  the  manifest  will  of  God,  from  the  depres- 
sion else  attached  to  the  bondage,  by  enabling  us  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  Governing  control  of  all  things  is  truly 
to  us,  and  in  respect  of  every  sphere  both  of  Space  and  of 
Time,  persistently  as  that  of  a  Father! 


Farther  than  this  general  estimate  of  benefit  gained,  it  doea 
not  seem  necessary  to  go,  with  a  view  to  the  basis  I  seek.  The 
great  point,  in  fact,  and  as  I  have  insisted,  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  entering  upon  a  new  systematization  of  our  thou^^ 
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is  always  that  we  forbear  from  trying  at  a  too  great  definitoness 
at  the  beginning.  And  althoogh  the  special  difference,  and 
special  snperioiity,  that  I  claim  for  the  on-coming  Formation 
over  the  by-gone  one,  is  that  it  be  a  comdous  human  creation, 
while  the  latter  was  only  an  un-oonscioos  one  of  like  sort, — ^yet 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Formation 
requires  to  be  one  of  gradual  process : — one,  that  is,  that  must 
grow  up  in  the  human  mind,  and  not  be  as  if  stamped  off  by 
the  mind  at  once. 

The  principle  which  comes  as  the  consummation  of  the 
whole  matter  to  me,  you  perceive,  is,  that  Spirit,  in  any  case, — 
even  in  the  case  of  pure  Deity  itself,  and,  if  so,  d  fortiori  in 
the  case  of  every  subordinate  matter  of  thought, — ^is  a  nullity 
to  our  conception  without  a  balancing  conception  of  Body 
answering  to  it.  This,  therefore,  assures  me  of  the  need  that 
every  new  mode  of  thought,  just  as  much  as  former  ones,  must 
have  its  Form;  at  the  same  time  that  eminently  it  certifies 
the  value  of  the  departing  Form.  It  shows  me  Christianity 
just  in  the  light  of  having  been  a  naturally  inalienable  part  of 
the  past  History  of  the  human  mmd : — so  inalienable,  in  our 
estimation  of  that  past  History,  that  if  we  could  really  conceive 
its  actual  fruit  in  our  development  to  be  annihilated,  we  see 
how  the  human  mind  could  not  do  otherwise  than  just  set  itself 
to  make  out  the  whole  work  from  its  beginning  all  over  again! 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  even  one  of  the  rival  attempts  of 
old  religions,  starved  out  in  favour  of  Christianity,  struggling 
forward  into  development  so  as  now  to  fill  its  place.  Far  as 
Grecian  thought  went  towards  it, — ^realizing  a  cosmical  con- 
ception almost  equivalent  to  the  one  embodied  in  our  Trinity,— 
a  mqral  sense  of  Justice  entitled,  at  least,  to  bear  a  comparison 
with  ours: — ^yet  even  Grecian  thought,  if  the  actual  union  with 
the  Judaic  had  not  been  afforded  to  it,  by  what  we  term  the 
accidents  of  History,  must  surely  by  this  time  have  fallen  into 
the  decrepitude  that  would  render  it  little  available  to  us  for 
any  modem  combination  of  genoralizing  imagery.    And  without 
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snch  imagery  what  would  past  religiomi  hisioiy  be  to  ub? — Jiut 
as  insignificant  as  it  is  now  important: — now  that  we  find,  asl 
conceive  that  we  do  find,  how  even  the  most  saperfunal  cirenm- 
stances  of  this  kind  of  Historical  occonrence  have,  through  the 
medium  of  that  imagery,  left  their  trace  recorded  upon  our 
mental  conviction, — have  furnished  the  body  to  our  thou^^t, 
without  which  it  has  no  means  of  spiritual  existence. 

Believing  in  this  mode,  do  you  not  feel  with  me,  how  the 
whole  manner  of  our  creed  itself  changes!  I  might  indeed 
say,  that,  in  dealing  with  every  component  part  of  Ohristianity 
in  the  same  way  that  I  have  dealt  with  it  as  a  whde,  so  should  I 
also,  in  fact,  accept  every  article  of  the  Christian  creed,  upon  its 
own  statement,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  I  accept  the  general 
principle  of  it.  I  could,  if  so  required,  give  in  my  adheaon 
even  to  the  formula  of  the  Athanasian !  ( — nay,  with  even  a 
preference  to  this,  over  less  thorou^  statements  of  the  matter 
of  dogmatization:  for  is  it  not  my  own  already  emhodied  heUef, 
that  every  system  of  principle  that  dares  to  aim  at  heing  funda- 
mental, must  have  its  Trinity;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  noi  to 
be  fundamental,  is  that,  surely,  which  is  matter  of  danmatiofii 
to  any  system! — )  But  still  I  own,  that  much  rather  than  saj 
my  creed  in  a  manner  which,  like  these  expressions  of  ecdeo- 
astical  theology,  remind  me  of  quarrelsome  and  worldly-minded 
councils,  I  prefer  to  associate  it  with  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  Paul  and  John,  of  Matthew  and  Isaiah,  of  individual  Fathers 
and  individual  Reformers  of  the  Church.  That  is,  I  believe  in 
Christianity,  formally,  as  sole  matter  of  human  History :  as  thai 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  living  man  to  living  man, 
and  in  so  doing  has  both  grown  in  itself,  and  has  caused  the 
minds  of  its  believers  to  grow. 

And  here  it  is  of  necessity  not  to  omit  just  a  bare  reeog- 
nition  of  two  points  attached  to  the  History  of  Christianity, 
which,  although  their  consideration  has  lain  altogether  outsida 
of  my  plan  of  treatment^  are  nevertheless  of  such  signal  h^ 
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idrical  importance,  that  the  ignoring  of  them  would  be  fatal  to 
the  validitj  of  any  scheme  of  historical  interpretation. 

The  first  is,  the  influence  exercised  by  Christianity — ^and, 
^  I  conceive,  in  the  tiianner  of  a  now-created  original  sort 
of  influence, — upon  the  principles  of  social  organization  in  the 
world : — ^these  having  been  apparently  previously  only  of  the  kind 
of  floating  principles ;  but  receiving  from  Christianity,  first,  as 
goon  as  the  latter  had  effected  its  amalgamation  with  wordly 
influences,  to  the  degree  of  attaining  for  itself  an  established 
secular  footing,  a  firm  embodiment  under  tangible  and  visible 
forms  of  such  organization.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh,  Church  government  has  stood  forth  in  history  as 
being,  in  relation  to  ordinary  political  government,  as  it  were, 
ft  mtfih,  in  relation  to  an  ordinary  tale.  It  then,  and  thence- 
ftfter,  set  up  in  the  world  a  genuine  type  of  government, — a 
Tery  drama  of  realism  in  assertion  of  un-reality: — a  drama, 
namely,  acted  out  by  concrete  priests,  and  with  the  instru- 
mentality of  concrete  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  was  so  acted 
out,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  actual  worldly  undemonstrability  of 
its  pretensions.  And,  at  all  events,  the  myth  has  therefore 
done  this  for  the  world:  it  has  served  to  enlighten  it  as  to 
what  precisely  it  is  that  forms  are  good  for,  and  what  they 
are  not.  The  secularity  of  this  topic  shows  itself,  however, 
immediately,  in  the  manifest  alienation  from  my  proper  subject, 
which  therefore  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  it  sufficient. 

But  quite  different  is  the  case  with  the  second  point.  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  this  also  is  clearly  and  at  once  alien  to  my 
0ubject;  but  in  another,  it  is  so  deeply  involved  in  it, — so  much 
more  deeply  so,  in  fact,  than  any  of  all  the  points  that  I  have 
yet  dwelt  upon! — that  the  extreme  difficulty  in  stating  it,  is  to 
select  the  few  words  which  are  all  that  I  can  here  give  to  it.  I 
allude  to  the  historically-exhibited  influence  of  Christianity,  in 
raising  the  relative  importance  of  Women  amongst  mankind. 
In  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  I  have,  and  with  acknowledg- 
ment of  so  doing  (p.  169),  all  but  utterly  ignored  the  really 
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profotmdest  of  all  inter-human  disiinctionSy  which  eonsiflis  in 
the  division  of  Sex.  I  have  spoken  of  two  ooofliets  in  hnnuun 
action,  as  heing  the  only  conflicts  existing : — jost  as  if  in  fact  they 

tcere  the  only  conflicts! Fresh  paradox  as  this  is,  howeiner, 

is  it  not  apparent  why  I  have  done  so,  and  how  my  snlrieet  has 
indeed  compelled  me  to  do  so, — though  now,  equally,  my  sub- 
ject compels  me  to  admit  having  done  so? For  here  again, 

reader,  is  the  case  of  the  third  hypostasis  coming  to  the  point 
of  making  itself  evident,  whose  revelation  truly  alone  suffices  to 
explain  the  previous  dualism,  which,  unless  for  being  a  dualism, 

was,  nevertheless,  of  nothing  whatever  of  import ! From  the 

very  beginning  of  human  nature,  it  is  manifest  how  it  lay  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  third  conflict  should  need  to  arise  within 
human  experience; — ^the  elements  of  it  being,  indeed,  the  very 
earliest  existing  of  aU  elements  at  all  of  human  experience: — 
and  yet  the  historical  event  has  been,  that  it  did  not  manifest 
itself  as  a  conflict — ^I  should  rather  say,  did  not  make  the  prepa- 
ration necessary  in  order  so  to  manifest  itself, — ^till  the  mid-agsB 

of  Christianity's  allotted  duration. ^Not  that  I  mean  to  assert 

that  Christianity  was  the  sole  cause  of  its  presentation ; — ^here, 
again,  the  double  parentage  required  for  the  one  effect  is,  dear 
as  needs  to  be,  apparent.  The  mother  of  the  effect,  I  would 
say,  was  indeed  the  principle  of  Human  Equality  laid  down  by 
Paul ;  but  surely  never  could  that  principle  have  frnctifled  as  it 
did  amongst  human  events^  if  it  had  not  received  the  vigorous 
infusion  of  Gentile  belief,  embodied  in  Teutonic  practice,  that 
had  already,  as  a  long  previously  accomplished  fact,  admitted 
Teutonic  women  as  rightful  sharers  of  existence,  upon  inde- 
pendent ground,  in  companionship  with  Teutonic  men.  Chris- 
tianity, meeting  with  this  notion,  seized  upon  it  for  itself,  and 
dilated  it  immediately,  in  its  own  fashion,  into  the  special  Myth 
which  is  more  than  the  glorif  of  mediceval  times, — ^which  is  their 

beauty! ^And  this  beautiful  Myth, — of  the  Woman,  namely, 

who  was  in  one  the  Mother,  Spouse,  and  Daughter  of  God,-— 
therein  represents  truly,  I  say,  according  to  my  scheme,  thft 
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part  which  Sex  has  really  to  play  in  oar  philosophy  of  things : 
as  soon,  that  is,  as  this  actually  deepest  and  widest  of  all 
philosophical  considerations  shall  come  to  gain  fully  the  distinct 
Form  in  our  apprehension,  which  indeed  the  general  aspect  of 
the  female  energy  of  our  day  seems  so  plainly  to  betoken  that 
it  »  now  on  the  point  of  gaining.  The  conflict  between  Man 
and  Woman,  as  a  true  conflict,  I  would  say,  is  but  just  now,  in 
the  world*s  history,  making  the  sort  of  beginning  that  looks  like 
a  real  beginning ;  but  which  never  could  have  been  made,  unless 
first  that  mediaBval  imagery  had  beforehand  initiated  the  neces- 
sary preparatory  conception,  that  in  truth  Woman  is  not  right- 
fully esteemed  as  the  mere  appendage  to  Man,  that,  before  that 
period  of  time,  she  had  been  esteemed  to  be.  And  hence  I  con- 
sider that  the  obtaining  of  true  r^ulation  respecting  this  third 
conflict  is,  it  may  even  be  said,  eminently  above  every  other  part 
of  the  practical  duty  of  life,  that  which  Future  Religion  has  to 
take  heed  to ; — ^while,  even  in  theory,  which  is  all  the  present 
matter  with  us,  the  directing  of  attention  to  it,  as  mere  atten- 
tion, starts  us  with  already  an  illuminating  suggestion  of 
explanation  as  to  the  natural  action  of  the  other  two  conflicts. 
I  have  already  hinted  (at  the  place  just  referred  to),  how  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  matter  of  female  operation,  working 
within  the  compound  operation  heretofore  passing  as  merely 
masculine,  that  really  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  action  the 
two  male  conflicts,  both  in  themselves,  and  with  one  another ; — 
bat  now  I  am  come  to  the  need  of  feeling,  and  of  stating, 
how  the  theoretic  assignment  of  such  character  to  the  opera- 
tion, will  not  serve  without  distinct  acknowledgment  of  being 
an  intrinsic  part  of  the  general  scheme.  For  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  sub-division,  obviously  needing  to  be  made,— on  the 
one  hand,  as  to  the  Parental  conflict,  of  the  Parent  concerned 
in  it  into  the  Father  and  Mother,  and  of  the  Child  concerned 
in  it  into  the  Son  and  Daughter ; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
to  the  Fraternal  conflict,  of  the  Brother  concerned  in  it  into 
the  Brother  and  Sister: — when  it  is  seen,  I  say,  that  this 
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snbordinate  division  is  neveiiheless  one  that  implies  a  distinetion 
really  prior  in  its  action  to  the  primitive  distinction,  we  have,  I 
would  say,  exactly  the  same  mingling  of  properly  physical,  and 
therefore  according  to  my  scheme  camtUive  elements  <^  consi- 
deration, which, — jast  like  the  figuring  in  the  Christian  mystery, 
of  Mary's  heing  made  the  Mother  of  her  own  Creator, — ^fills 
ont  the  integrity  of  theory  respecting  the  matter,  to  the  degree 
that  alone  gives  it  efficient  character  as  a  theory:  and  that  is, 
the  degree  which  causes  it  to  present  a  somewhat  intelligihle 
means  of  insight  into  the  actuality  of  Nature's  workings. 

And  now,  to  return,  for  a  few  farther  words,  to  the  mode 
of  this  Historical  Interpretation  put  upon  Christianify,  which, 
I  have  said,  causes  so  altogether  changed  an  aspect  to  what, 
was  once  our  helief  m  Christianity.  That  which  we  have  now^ 
for  our  creed  respecting  it,  is,  that  the  whole  course  of  human 
Life,  of  religious  sort,  embracing  the  period  between  the  firsl 
institution  of  the  assertion  which  Christianity  needed  to  reverse, 
and  the  time  when  it  had  reversed  it,  wrought  itself  into  the 
Form  of  Thought,  which  in  the  end  abstracting  itself,  thereby 
left  Thought,  by  no  means  indeed  destined  to  remain  as  pwre 
Thought,  but  only  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  embodiment  in  a 
rightfully  consecutive  Form: — this  mode  of  the  continuoos 
transmission  of  stored-up  conception,  by  "  successive  acts  '*  of 
formal  construction,  each  of  which  implies  a  preceding  act  of. 
**  formal  destruction,**  (see  p.  49,)  con^ituting  the  Body  which 
Spiritual  Truth  can  never  dispense  with.  And  do  yon  fed, 
reader, — forgive  me  that  I  urge  the  question, — how  great  t» 
the  difference  that  this  mode  of  interpreting  Christianiiy  affords, 
as  to  our  estimation  of  the  facts  of  it,  from  the  hitherto  nsuaDy 

adopted  esoteric  explanation  of  it  ? So  difficult  a  thing  is  it, 

as  all  that  have  tried  must  have  foimd,  to  treat  of  the  develop- 
ment of  human  sentiment  in  a  real  accordance  with  such  view 
of  its  origin,  except  by  the  apparent  attribution  of  the  consd* . 
onsness  respecting  the  matter  to  the  beginning  state  of  the 
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development  actnally  belonging  only  to  ounelvesy — ^that  I  can- 
not help  feeling  it  possible,  notwithstanding  the  protest  I  have 
made  to  the  contrary,  that  I  may  be  imagined  by  some  persons  to 
suppose,  that  the  meaning  which  I  hero  give  on  my  own  account 
to  Christianity,  was  that  intended  by  the  authors  of  Christianity 
themselves : — ^that,  for  instance,  the  Catholic  worship  of  Mary 
was  really  intended  by  mediaeval  priests  to  signify  the  dawn  of 
the  Womanly  conflict;  or  that  the  rendering  I  gave  a  little 
while  ago  of  the  doctrine  of  Responsibility  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ilomans,  was  really  designed  by  Paul ! 

No ! — let  me  with  full  explicitness  repeat  my  disclaimer : — 
what  I  do  say  is  simply,  that  within  their  meaning,  such  as  it 
was  consciously  present  to  themselves,  there  lay  that  which  by 
the  nature  of  thought-development,  must  have  ripened,  and  in 
the  mode  of  self-contradiction  and  partial  self-frustration  that 
I  have  described,  until  it  should  come  into  the  more  abstract 
form  that  I  assert  it  has  come  into. 

It  is,  in  truth,  only  to  the  believers  in  development-prin- 
ciple,— and,  I  must  add,  to  believers  in  this  special  mode  of 
development-principle, — ^that  this  fact,  supposing  it  U}  be  a  fact, 
am  be  apparent: — whence  the  utter  unintelligibleness  that,  I 
have  felt,  as  every  similarly-circumstanced  mind  must  have  felt, 
is  necessary  to  be  found  in  such  principle  by  all  minds  that  hold 
as  yet  by  purely  the  individualistic,  or  subjective  aspect  of  the 
matter.  The  relational  aspect  attached  to  this  present  scheme 
of  Comparativism,  is  this  apparently  totally  paradoxical  one, — 
that  the  Mind's  Belief  existed  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
Mind! — Can  this  otherwise  than  appear  as  sheer  nonsense  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  thought  of  Mind — as  all  positivist 
thinkers,  including  now  the  very  orthodox  under  the  term, 
appear  to  do, — as  being  that  which  in  itself  has,  and  has  hady  as 
long  as  it  has  been  Mind  at  all,  ti^fi,rnl  status  as  such !  Develop- 
ment-principle essentially  maintains  tliat  fimction,  or  tentative 
effort,  preced^v  development  of  constitution ;  so  that  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  the  ''human  mind'*  in  any  case  of 

MM 
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using  the  term,  it  has  become  with  us  a  conditional  necessity 
that  we  know  the  date  of  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  mind's 
development,  to  which  the  term,  in  the  case  in  question,  be  used 
as  applied.  The  meaning  of  the  term,  so  far  from  fixing  itself, 
as  appUed  in  general  to  man,  has  been  shifting  ever  since  man 
began  to  be  man !  And  the  special  aim  which  has  here  been 
present  with  me,  has  been,  accordingly,  to  show  how  the  Reli- 
gious Form  of  Christianity  has  been  the  general  natural  meatu 
of  effecting  that  mental  progress,  in  the  department  under  con- 
cern with  mo.  Therefore,  thus  is  it,  that  what  has  hitherto 
appeared  to  our  retrospective  glance,  as  a  mere  a^unct  to  the 
Mind,  now,  upon  examination,  shows  itself  to  be  the  actual 
first  stage  of  Mind.  The  BeUef  in  the  Form  was  the  outspread- 
ing surface  of  the  Mind,  seeking  towards  the  mental  nutriment 
that  was  to  devclope  thereafter  into  mental  substance : — ^Tmth 
being  the  heavenly  dew  that,  upon  its  own  part,  has  to  bo  figured 
as  depositing  itself  upon  the  waiting  Mind.*  Or, — to  extend 
the  figure,  as  we  may,  to  the  ultimate  degree  of  comprehensive- 
ness, which  makes  it,  in  fact,  an  astronomical  one : — ^the  creating 
of  the  Mind  is,  after  all,  no  other  than  in  parallel  with  the  very 
creation  of  planetary  worlds  themselves,  —  the  depositing, 
namely,  of  original  terrene  existence  out  of  asmospheric  Space  1 

And  see,  thence,  what  is  indeed  the  problem  which  the 

comparative  examination  of  the  Mind's  growth  sets  before  ns. 
Constantly  we  need  to  conceive  of  Belief  as  arriving  to  the  Mind» 
while  as  yet  there  was  no  Mind  to  receive  it ! 

What  then,  you  will  ask  me,  was  it  but  an  utter  evasion 
to  say,  as  I  said  just  now, — in  language  so  precisely  not  dif- 
ferent to,  but  expressly  similar  to,  that  employed  by  esoteric 
expounders  of  the  ordinary  kind, — ^that  my  predilection  was  to 

•  And  observe,  how  precisely  this  image  yields,  j^er  contra^  the  exact 
oi)posite  to  itself,  though  imdcr  a  limited  condition,  to  the  Bahjeetive  Tiew 
of  it.  Jast  as  we  here  say  that  Truth  deposits  itself,  generally,  upon  the 
Mind  that  as  yet  is  not,  may  we  say  of  a  certain  fixed  condition  of 
Mind,  that  it  striYes  towards  the  possession  of  Truth  that  as  ytt  is  not. 
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say  my  creed  in  words  derived  directly  from  Panl  and  John, 
from  Matthew  and  Isaiah?  (For  let  me  be  Biifiered,  omitting 
any  reference  to  Fathers  and  Reformers,  to  limit  myself  now 
ezclnsively  to  these  Bible  representers  of  their  religion.)  How, 
yon  will  ask  me,  is  it  possible  that  their  belief,  when  by  hypo- 
thesis it  is  of  necessity  directly  opposed  to  mine,  can  yet  so 
clearly  show  the  secret  fibre  of  intrinsic  connection  with  mine, 
as  that  I  should  be  jostified,  even  by  any  license  of  acknow- 
ledged modification  exercised  upon  it  to  adapt  it  to  my  purpose, 

80  to  seize  upon  and  appropriate  their  expressions? Let 

me,  I  entreat  you,  throw  myself  upon  your  patience  while  I 
offer  you  a  leading  example  or  two,  which  I  consider  rightly  to 
exhibit  what  alone  it  is  that  the  true  principle  of  Historical 
Interpretation  requires  us  to  accept,  as  such  mode  of  Inter- 
pretation. 

How  was  it  that  Paul,  in  the  first  place,  urged  his  now 
Gospel  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  trembling  sinner  of  his  own 

day? Did  he  not  bid  him, — and  in  phrnseology  that  no 

Christian  whatever  will  hesitato  to  take  as  the  sufiiciug  expres- 
sion for  the  total  general  import  of  the  Gospel, — "  Believe  on  tlie 

Ijonl  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  sh^ilt  be  saved! " ^Yes,  then : — and 

to  me  also,  does  this  expression,  taken  imder  my  o^^n  interpre- 
tation, serve,  in  the  following  manner.  I  see  that  History  has 
proved  to  me,  that  though  what  Paul  believed  by  these  words 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  true,  with  regard,  individually,  to  Paul ; 
yet  that  what  ho  believed  by  them  is  stUl,  as  imdcr  a  figure, 
true,  with  regard  to  the  progressing  mmd  of  human  beings  in 
general.  For  it  is  plain  to  mo,  that  as  the  world  has  believed 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  su  the  world  has  also  therein  been 
saved: — saved  from  previously -existing  evU  of  such  uttcTly 
condemnablo  sort,  that  I  truly,  and  in  my  own  express  indi- 
viduality, give  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  God  and  Father  of  Christ, 
for  having  sent  Christ  to  deliver  it  from!  It  has  been  deli- 
Tered,  I  see,  namely,  not  indeed,  as  Paul  supposed,  from  Hell- 
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fire,  but  from  bclic^ing  in  Hell-fire; — not  firom  the  "body  of 
Death'*,  conceived  by  him  as  hanging,  in  the  manner  of  a  mortal 
and  expressly  inflicted  torment,  about  the  wretched  life  of  man, 
but  from  the  false  conception  of  Death  which  caused  it  to  be 
this  peculiar  torment; — not  from  subjection  to  the  "law  of 
sin,  warring  within  our  members",  and  causing  that  they  "  which 
live  after  the  flesh*'  are  thereby  "  at  enmity  with  God,  and  inca- 
pable of  pleasing  Him** :  but  from  believing  in  any  such  dis- 
tracting duplicity  of  government  in  the  moral  world,  as  if  it 
were  possible  that  there  should  bo  any  law,  of  flesh  or  other- 
wise, that  is  not  a  law  of  God ;  and  as  if  it  were  not  true,  that 
the  only  possible  kind  of  resistance  to  the  law  of  God,  is  the 
mere  matter  of  laiclcssness ! — not,  therefore,  delivered,  as  Paul 
supposed  the  human  mind  to  be  delivered,  from  the  power  of 

the  Devil,  but  from  the  need  of  thinking  of  God  as  a  Devil ! 

And,  as  to  this  last  point,  fully  do  I  all  the  time  see — ^let  me 
add, — how,  before  the  law  of  development  was  understood, 
there  should  have  appeared  such  rivalship  in  the  government  of 
our  moral  nature.  Taken  as  a  myth,  it  is  a  myth  of  the  utmosl 
appropriateness  and  beauty,  to  say  that  when  the  infant  Sool 
of  man  began  its  struggle  into  birth,  there  were,  in  truth,  rival 
influences  hovering  over  it,  and  claiming  severally  that  it  skouldf 
and  should  noty  succeed  in  developing  itself  in  such  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  Universal  Development,  as  that  the  new-born 
spiritual  faculty  should  possess,  contained  within  itself,  the 
destiny  either  of  final  success  as  to  the  end  of  its  existence,  or 
that  of  non-success :  the  destiny  of  proving,  in  the  one  case,  a 
true  creation,  or  admitted  "child  of  God**;  in  the  other,  of 
shrinking  back  upon  the  previous  animalism  of  human  nature, 
which  would  condemn  it  as  a  mere  spiritual  abortion,  inevitably 
set  in  a  course  to  sink  thenceforth  ever  lower  and  lower  into 
the  morbidness  attendant  upon  all  abortion,  and  consequently 
to  become  a  real  "child  of  wrath,  and  of  the  Devil**.  8o 
evidently,  I  assert,  does  our  present  light  as  to  Natural  Seleo- 
tion  warrant  the  intrinsic  basis  of  even  the  uttermost  Calvinism, 
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which  logic  has  derived,  and  justifiably,  oat  of  the  impassioDcd 
expressions  which  Paul,  upon  his  own  part,  poured  forth  on  the 
sole  immediate  impulse  of  his  moral  instinct! — while,  upon  our 
part,  I  maintain  that,  in  looking  back  upon  his  belief  with  the 
generalism  of  the  artist,  imtead  of  the  detail  criticism  of  logic, 
we  come,  in  fact,  into  truer  sympathy  with  that  original  exprcs- 
aoD,  than  any  mid-way  station  of  observation  has  given  means 
for.  And  therefore,  I  urge,  does  the  scheme  of  Paul,  thus 
viewed,  show  exactly  the  condition  of  younger  development  than 
ours,  and  nothing  else  than  this,  wliich  truly  testifies  to  its 
standing  in  such  condition.  The  plan  devised  by  him,  as  to 
the  mental  fact  of  Faith  in  Christ  forming  the  seal  of  evidence 
which  marks  the  elect  amongst  men  (or  those  destined  by 
Natural  Selection  to  succeed  in  their  spiritual  development), — 
while  the  fact  of  remaining  aliens  from  Christ,  is  that  which 
marks  the  reprobate  (or  those  over  whom  proclivity  must 
triumph) : — stands  now  to  mo  as  just  the  fitting  symbolical  way 
of  expressing  the  modem  mode  of  judgment,  so  little  likely  to 

be  called  in  question  by  any  body,  that  this  is : namely,  as 

if  we  should  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the  general  probability  of 
moral  and  spiritual  success  to  human  beings,  by  saving  as  fol- 
lows:— ''It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  determine,  in  comparing 
our  experience  of  different  men,  which  amongst  them  are  really 
those  that  we  may  count  as  rising  and  improving  beings,  and 
which  the  contrary ;  but,  upon  the  whole y  it  seems  a  sure  dis- 
tinction to  say,  that  as  long  as  a  man  has  it  in  him  to  desire 
to  improve,  he  has  no  right  to  be  set  do^n  as  of  the  latter 

class." For  it  does  indeed  appear  to  mo,  that  Paulas  idea  of 

Faith  in  Christ — as  a  rendering  up  of  individual  purpose  in 
favour  of  general  purpose,  of  self-seeking  in  favour  of  general 
human  good,-^more  nearly  actually  reiluces  itself  to  this,  than 
to  any  of  the  modes  of  dogmatic  interpretation  accustomed  to 
be  given  to  it.  The  myth  that  was  designed  by  him  instinc- 
tively, I  consider,  constituted  the  sort  of  division  as  to  the 
BoriiDg  of  human  characters,  that  is  the  beginning  mode  of  all 
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classification: — ^that  is,  into  two  broadly-marked  classes;  the 
harshness  of  separation  between  which  can  only  be  softened 
down,  as  it  does  come  to  bo  afterwards  softened  down,  by  the 

making  oat  of  minor  divisions. Bat,  here  again,  is  another 

point  of  the  same  mental  succession: — we  find  it  the  prime 
condition  respecting  matters  of  mental  classification,  that  they 
be  recognized  to  be  sorted  by  ns  ondcr  merely  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions;— very  well:  and  so  did  Paul,  I  say,  show  his  troe 
inspiration,  after  all,  that  he  insisted  so  vehemently  as  he  did, 
npon  the  validity  of  the  benefit  of  Faith  in  Christ's  lying  only 
in  its  being  a  merely  "  imputed  righteousness". — For,  as  to  ^ 
making  the  puttUion  a  matter  of  Divine  thought,  while  ure  make 
ours  only  matter  of  human  thought,  this,  by  the  present  scheme, 
is  only  the  course  of  beginning  with  the  rational  image  that 
needs  in  the  end  reversing,  which  forms  the  universal  pheno- 
menon in  all  similar  cases. 

But,  moreover,  so  obvious  is  the  actual  mode  of  this  revers- 
ing, that  nothing  more  than  this  needs  to  be  regarded  as  effecting 
it :  namely,  the  simple  and  natural  eficct  of  culture  in  bringing 
refinement  to  the  conception.  With  regard  to  the  image  oi 
Divine  operation, — this  is,  by  our  hypothesis,  but  the  inevitable 
first  presentation  of  the  idea  of  general  law,  which  thence  could 
not  but,  in  course  of  time,  subside  into  the  latter.  And  as  to 
the  subsidence  of  the  theologically  << carnal-minded**  into  the 
beings  who  have  an  average  tendency  towards  proclivity  in  their 
general  aims  of  life ;  and  of  the  *<  spiritually-minded  '*  into  those 
who  are  steadfastly  set  towards  progress: — this,  too,  requires 
nothing  more  than  the  corresponding  allowance,  which  shall 
take  away,  namely,  all  that  there  is  of  intention  in  the  matter, 
as  attributed  to  the  individual,  and  leave  him  in  this  respect  as 
simply  subject  to  general  law.  All  that  the  individual  has  of 
"  minded -ness**  (consciousness)  in  the  matter — also  by  our 
hypothesis, — comes  to  him  only,  not  as  the  occasion  of,  but  as 
the  consequence  of,  the  peculiar  kind  of  looking-for  of  impend- 
ing retribution  which  possesses  him  in  the  case:— whonoe  tins 
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of  manifest  amelioration  to  that  '*  mindedncss" :  namely,  that 
while  the  Salvation  supposed  hy  original  Christians  (and  indeed 
by  the  average  of  Christians  generally)  to  have  been  obtained  by 
means  of  their  imputed  righteousness,  consisted  in  merely  the 
gross  rescue  from  an  imagined  Hell  of  corporeal  torment ;  the  sort 
of  rescue  which  human  culture  made  gradually  the  one  felt  neces- 
sary by  men,  became  that  from  torment  which  was  peculiarly 
mental.  And  the  very  instant  this  change  was  substantiated, 
began,  of  necessity,  the  feeling  to  bo  at  work  within  man,  that 
he  had  indeed  in  himself ,  and  in  regard  to  the  practical  carrying 
on  of  his  daily,  ordinary  life,  the  true  power  of  procuring  for 
himself,  the  matter  of  the  Salvation  that  was  the  thing  wanted 
by  him: — so  that  henceforth  the  idea  of  the  Divine  agency 
could  not  help  but  subside,  as  it  needed  to  subside.  It  sub- 
sided, that  is,  into  the  idea  of  the  sort  of  agency,  that,  all  in 
being  a  Divine,  or  general  agency,  nevertheless  acted  for  man,  as 
for  man  in  especial,  only  throwjh  man ;  and  whether  as  to  actual 
action,  or  to  theoretic  meditation  upon  that  action.  And  thus 
is  reached  the  desideramlum: — It  is  therefore  no  longer  God  that 
imputes  the  righteousness  to  man,  but  man  henceforth  that  im- 
putes to  the  general  ordering  of  nature,  a  plan,  namely,  to 
raise  those  beings  who  are  bent  upon  raising  themselves,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  sink  those  who  are  too  careless  or  indo- 
lent to  make  any  effort  of  their  own  to  rise. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  but  yet  farther  may  wo  see  how  the  same 
psychological  Itfw  of  reversion  shows  itself  with  perfect  simi- 
larity of  effect,  though  in  a  contrary  sort  of  operation,  in  regard 
to  his  doctrine  of  '<  eternal  life  ".  When  Paul,  for  himself  and 
his  fellow  believers,  hastily  congratulated  himself  and  them, 
that  with  the  same  kind  of  "  redemption  of  the  body  '*  as  that 
supposed  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  who  was  to  be  only 
the  V  first-bom  of  many  brethren  ",  they  should  all  of  them  l)o 
in  due  time  glorified  together  with  Jesus, — he  made,  I  would 
Bay,  precisely  the  counter-imputation,  of  false  kind,  which  was 
naturally  oomplimontary  to  his  other  imputation,  in  respect  to 
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spiritnal  rightconsness.  He  there  attribaied  to  God  what  now 
seems  due  to  man ;  he  now  attributes  to  man,  as  an  individnal 
being,  what  seems  due  alone  to  God,  or  to  general  being: 
that  is,  the  possession  of  unlimited  existence.  And  again 
in  this  case,  see  how  the  required  reversion  depends  alone 
npon  the  fining  away,  through  culture,  of  the  original  gross- 
ness,  or  corporeality,  of  the  notion.  As  soon  as  ever  the  idea 
of  the  resurrection  entirely  clears  itself  of  that  original  corpo- 
reality, the  change  is  at  once  and  effectually  accompHshed. 
The  pure  resurrection  of  nothing  more  than  the  mathemati- 
cally-pointed Soul  of  man,  without  any  body  attached  to  it  at 
all,  is  only  a  resurrection  of  that  which  belongs  to  general 
humanity,  and  not  in  any  sense  to  individual  man  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Nay,  Paul  himself,  where  he  rises  to  his  points  of 
highest  theoretic  abstraction,  as  it  were  confutes  himself,  and 
in  a  manner  necessitates  this  generalized  view.  For,  notwith- 
standing that  his  ordinary  doctrine  consists  simply  in  the  broad 
antithesis,  that,  as  *<  the  wages  of  sin  is  death**,  so  *<  the  gift 
of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Christ"  (Romans  vi.  28):  when 
he  comes  to  the  moral  rationale  of  the  doctrine,  he  recognizes — 
as  how  could  he  choose  but  recognize! — that  the  real  Provi- 
dential bestowing  of  unending  vitality  is  to  that  part  of  us  which 
follows  the  '*  law  of  the  Spirit",  and  not  to  that  which  follows 
"the  law  of  the  flesh"; — and  how  can  ve — ve,  who  have 
means  of  taking  account  of  all  that  developing  religious  con- 
ception has  subsequently  taught  us, — forbear  to  make  our 
recc^nition,  that  Paul's  own  desire  of  bodily  redemption  most 
be  allotted  in  truth  to  the  latter  class? 

But  here  we  need  to  take  up  the  mystically-thoughted 
John — JohUf  who  does  expressly  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the 
spiritual  view  of  immortality. — **This*\  he  said,  "is  otomal 
life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent"  (John  xvii.  8).  And  though  the 
utterance  is  of  the  merely  ecstatic  kind  which  it  could  not  help 
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being,  if,  at  so  early  a  period  of  moral  development,  the  thought 
contained  in  it  found  its  way  into  expression  at  all,  yet  to  our- 
selves that  ver}'  same  thought  has  grown  into  one  of  the  utmost 
Bobemess.  Whatever  happiness  we  have  that  consists  in  pure 
regard  to  fellow-beings,  ( — for  this  is  the  spirit  of  Christ, — ) 
and  to  the  general  whole  of  Development,  ( — for  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  God, — )  is  therein  that  which  in  its  own  nature 
cannot  die,  and  which  therefore  will  cling  to  us  as  long  as  we 
are  capable  of  entertaining  it.  And  so  also,  whatever  deeds  of 
human  righteousness  we  may  have  done,  not  in  the  flesh,  for 
the  gratification  of  self,  but  in  the  spirit,  for  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  mankind,  these  are  likewise  what  we  may  know  as  being 
as  immortal  in  their  nature  as  God  and  mankind  are  immortal. 

Still,  between  the  thought  of  John  and  our  own  there  lies, 
I  would  say,  a  source  of  obscurity  in  regard  to  its  actual  con- 
nection with  ours,  that  is  a  far  greater  obstruction  to  our  recog- 
nizing such  connection,  than  any  that  exists  in  the  original 
Christianity  of  Paul, — even  while,  upon  one  side  of  his  thought, 
John  comes  thus  so  much  nearer  to  us.  For  in  the  Asiatic 
second-century  Christianity,  the  elements  of  the  religion — 
naturally  contradictory,  as  we  remember  them  to  be, — had 
already  begun  distinctively  to  cast  themselves  asunder ;  and  yet 
not,  according  to  my  scheme,  with  the  true  kind  of  distinction 
that  could  only  be  forthcoming  in  the  end.  The  true  distinc- 
tion as  to  what,  being  spiritual,  possesses  eternal  life,  and  what, 
being  of  the  flesh,  is  destined  to  a  merely  temporary  existence, 
and  thence  (phenomenally)  to  perish, — lies,  as  hero  stated, 
between  general  nature,  figured  as  God,  and  individual  portions 
of  general  nature,  consciously  known  to  us  as  ourselves.  But 
John,  when  he  expressed  his  assurance  to  be,  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ  was  to  him  a  real  partaking  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  prerogatives,  had  manifestly  no  idea  of 
thus  parting  with  his  own  individuidity.  He  believed,  that  is, 
that  it  was  possible  for  all  men,  just  as  for  Christ,  to  be,  in  a 
degree,  God  and  man  at  the  same  time.    And  so  believing. 
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what  was  the  consequence  of  his  doing  so? — Manifesily  ihis^ 
which  only  could  follow  from  such  belief: — ^namely,  that  there 
was  henceforth,  for  a  time,  dominant  in  Christianity,  the  object 
most  really  degrading,  and  worldly,  and  in  every  way  essentially 
tin -spiritual,  of  all  objects  possible  to  man:  that  of  casting  off, 
in  order  to  attain  likeness  with  God,  the  corporeal  conditions 
supposed  to  be  the  hindrance  to  such  likeness.  Strange  as  it 
may  sound  to  Christians,  the  one-sided  thought  of  John,  even 
as  to  the  truth  of  it, — even  as  to  that  which  is  of  most  evident 
and  permanent  sublimity  in  it, — ^has  what  now  appears,  from 
its  one-sidedness,  the  most  positive  of  all  possible  intrinsie 
implication  of  Atheism. 

Was  it  not  John,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  agent  in  the  Church  for  the  plunging  of  the 
simplicity  of  Hebrew  Monotheism  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
growing  necessity  to  "divide  the  persons",  without  bringing 
injury  to  ''  the  unity  of  the  Godhead" ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  on  record  for  us  this,  as  the  most  purely  intellectual,  while 

latest,  of  Gospel-proclamations: "God  is  a  Spirit!" 

And,  taking  it  as  a  merely  intellectual  statement,  surely,  reader, 
this  is  a  truth  to  me, — a  truth  to  the  present  age  of  the  world, — 
even  as  much  more  than  it  was  a  truth  to  John,  as  precisely 
this  present  age  has  come  to  have  a  truer  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  statement,  than  there  was  any 

possibility  of  his  having ! John,  or  at  least  the  age  of  John, 

had,  we  know,  gone  thus  far  towards  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  "  Spirit" :  namely,  that  it  is  just  that  which  "  hath  not 
flesh  and  bones",  in  the  way  that  we  see  human  beings  have  *■ ;— * 
but  how  could  it  be  that  any  one,  in  days  such  as  those  were 
of  demon  and  angel- worship,  ( — ^unless  possibly  in  the  moments 
of  extremest  "  inspiration",  occurring  to  the  "  prophet",  in  the 

•  The  words  referred  to  are,  it  is  tmo,  from  Luke  (zxiT.  39) ;  but 
their  implication  is,  in  fsbct,  contained,  and  mach  more  perfectly  bo,  in 
the  mythical  representation  actually  given  by  John  of  the  revelation  to 
Thomas,  in  his  chapter  xx.  25—29. 
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real  mode  of  foreseeing  what  yet  he  was  incapable  all  the  time 
of  comprehending, — )  could  really  have  any  conception  respect- 
ing *'  Spirit  '*  that  can  now  bo  allowed  an  accurate  one?  Is  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  evident  fact  of  the  case,  that  it  has 
been  only  through  the  exercise  of  human  faculties  upon  this 
very  image  of  the  theological  God,  that  we  have  been  brought  to 
conceive — or  rather  to  begin  duly  to  conceive, — what  **  Spirit" 
in  truth  ought  to  mean  ?  The  idea  of  God  was,  at  first,  that  He, 
too,  had  flesh  and  bones,  as  men  have!  But  through  human 
meditation  upon  it,  this  has  occurred : — fresh  limitations  have 
continually  arrived  to  it ;— one  sensible  quality  after  another  has 

been  abstracted  from  it. Even  to  Now  Testament  writers, 

it  was  that  which  was  already,  in  theory  at  least,  Invisihk,  and 
Intangible: — not,  however,  to  them — and  can  we  say,  that  the 
case  is  entirely  changed  to  ?«/ — was  it  as  yet  Inaudible,  How 
lately  is  it,  indeed,  that  even  amongst  ourselves,  it  has  assuredly 
been  ceased  to  be  believed,  and  by  thinkers  of  eminence,  that 
a  Divine  Voice,  audibly  uttered,  was  that  which  really  conveyed 

the  sanction  required  to  the  whole  of  Christian  belief? Surely, 

however,  the  time  is  now  come  when  all  of  any  claim  to  philo- 
sophic perception  are  agreed,  that  by  negatives,  and  negatives 
only,  is  there  any  valid  capability  to  man  of  defining  Deity. 
And  if  so,  the  definition  rests,  without  power  of  contradiction, 
solely  this:  namely,  that  Deity  is  that  which  can  be  nothing 
else  than  thoutjht  about.  Here,  therefore,  is  our  interpretation 
of  pure  Spirit,  under  which  we  fall  into  actual  coincidence  with 
John : — u-e.  Christians,  who — unbelievers  as  we  are,  in  all  except 
a  Religion  which  to  you  is  no  Beligion  at  all, — might  just  as 
well  as  yon,  take  up  John's  text,  and  from  that  alone  preach 
what  you  esteem  a  denial  of  any  existence  whatever  to  God ! 

God  is  to  me,  I  own, — and  how  can  you  who  are  disciples 
of  John,  deny  it  to  me? — matter  only  of  pure  Thought:  of 
pure  ThoQght,  that  is,  hold  in  the  rarest  possible  concentration 
of  abstract  Feeling: — otherwise,  nothing  that  I  have  any  power 
of  conceiving  of. ^But  have  I  at  all  succoodod  in  showing, 
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moreover,  all  that  I  consider  to  be  oTor-and-aboye  John's  view 
of  Deity,  in  that  which  I  am  upholding; — and  just  in  regard 
to  its  adding  to  the  nature  of  'conceived  Deity,  that  means  of 
Universal  Manifestation — Matter,  namely,  in  ever-lawful  co- 
existence with,  and  correspondence  to,  Spirit, — ^which  he,  as 
we  know,  would  have  restricted  to  a  manifestation  that  was  in 
reality  but  local?  Have  I  not  shown  how  to  this  purest  of 
all  possible  human  Thought-Essence,  have  now  been  prodaeed 
into  distinctness,  for  most  nobly  influential  upon  us  of  Divine 
attribuU^s,  our  experiences  of  Deity  which  are  these? — first, 
that  the  mode  under  which  our  Intellect  knows  Him,  is,  the 
embodiment  into  a  Principle  of  Unity  of  Composition,  pervading 
the  entire  Universe,  reckoned  from  the  Mind  capable  of  enter- 
taining the  conception,  down  to  the  lowest  conceivable  material 
object  of  conception ; — ^while,  oppositely,  the  mode  under  which 
our  Feelitiff  knows  Him,  is,  the  equally  sublime  moral  image  of 
the  Conviction,  that  all  which  takes  place  in  the  multitudinous 
series  of  changes  attendant  upon  the  fact  of  Life,  is  that  wbieli 
we  human  beings  may  recognize  as  for  Good.  These  two 
magnificent  generalizations,  I  say,  are  what  I  find  now  present 
with  me,  whenever,  as  by  instinct,  I  repeat  the  familiar  phrases — 
the  Gospel  phrases, — that  **  God  is  One'*,  and  that  "  God  is 
the  Being  whom,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  we  need  to  worship**. 
To  grow  up  into  these,  has  been  the  purport  that,  I  concoive, 
forms  the  sufficing  purport,  of  existence,  not  only  to  this  ripest 
of  New  Testament  doctrine,  afforded  by  its  latest  Evangelist^ 
but  also  to  the  crudest  whatever  of  the  representations  of  Deity, 
that  have,  from  the  very  beginning  of  human  thinking,  lain 
hidden  in  man's  nature  as  the  germs  of  all  forth-coming  theology. 

But  what  shall  we  say  then,  in  accordance  with  this,  to  show 
the  permanence  of  the  mere  Hebrewism  of  the  New  Testament? 
Surely,  it  might  be  thought,  all  of  this  must  have  faded  into  tihd 
virtual  nothingness  of  oblivion  for  ns,  when  once  the  Jewish- 
Christian  calyx  of  Christianity  (as  I  have  called  it,)  had  dootf 
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its  part  of  lengthening  itself  into  just  the  requisite  sufficiency 
to  over-wrap,  for  the  needed  time,  the  hnd  of  Alexandrianism 

opening  out  of  its  bosom  I Oh  no ! — in  looking  back  now  to 

see  what  Juts  been  done  in  the  actual  world  for  our  religious 
growth,  that  could  so  little  have  been  definitely  (guessed  at  in 
more  theory,  heartily  do  I  believe  in  Mattliew  also  still !  ( — That 
is,  in  Matthew,  interpreted  upon  the  historical  principle  of  har- 
mony with  the  otherwise  history  of  the  nation. — )  Does  ho 
not  set  before  me  eminently  this,  that  the  noble  aim  which  the 
Hebrew  Messiah  Jesus,  in  real  historic  verity,  has  to  be  thought 
of  as  having  aspired  to,  was  the  realistic  one,  so  naturally  tho 
issue  of  his  Hebrewism,  of  establishing  an  immediate  kingdom 

of  heavenly  righteousness  upon  earth  ? Yos :  and  there  also 

is  it  that  I  believe  my?  have  solely  henceforth  to  look  for  it! 

Visionary  and  idealistic  as  the  Hebrew  realism  was  in  those 
beginning  days,  ( — hetjinning  to  us,  though  tjien  so  specially 
counted  the  finishing  latter  times, — )  when  Jesus  and  his  Gali- 
lean companions  expected  angel-instrumcntation  to  bring  about 
the  reign  of  the  saints,  and  build  up  the  New  Jerusalem :  yet 
we  un-Christians  are  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  Hebrewism 
thus  far,  that  only  indeed  upon  the  earth  can  saints  reign,  as 
we  trust  a  race  of  quite  un- Jewish  saints  shall  one  day  reign ; 
and  onlif  upon  the  earth  can  a  Jerusalem  stand,  as  we  trust  an 
abode  of  living  men  shall  one  day  stand,  as  superior  to  tho 
Jewish  conception  of  what  is  adapted  for  human  well-being,  as 
their  imagined  structures  of  jasper  and  carbuncles  were  superior 
to  the  ill-conditioned  tenements  of  the  actual  Jerusalem !  For 
we,  too,  resemble  them,  and  still  more  pointedly,  in  this,  that 
the  very  contradiction  of  our  own  expectations  is  alone  tho 
cause  of  our  attaining  that  which  we  come  to  believe  to  be 
better  than  those  were.  Not  any  more  than  the  Former  Reli- 
gion, does  the  Coming  One  bear  at  all  the  aspect  that  previous 
condition  gave  cause  to  anticipate  its  bearing.  If  those  Jewish 
ancestors  of  ours  were  deluded,  as  we  now  see  they  irere  deluded ; 
so,  we  find,  awaits  us  also  that  which  icotdd  be  delusion  in  us, 
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and  inexcusable  delusion,  if  wo  did  not  avail  oursdTes,  as  we 
ought  to  do,  of  tbe  example  of  fore-gone  experience,  wanting 
to  them.  They  began — as  wo  have  so  long,  like  wiser  self- 
esteemed  children^  looked  down  upon  them  for  beginning, — ^by 
expecting  an  Outward  Kingdom,  consisting  of  their  own  saint- 
dominion  over  the  otherwise  common  world  of  men;  ending, 
thence-after,  by  the  tardy  and  unwilling  discovery,  that  Christ's 
true  reign  is  nowhere  except  solely  within  us.  But  consider, 
reader,  if  we  have  not  been  now  dealing  here  with  mistakes, 
upon  our  own  part,  that  are  at  least  as  great  as,  though  they 
be  more  abstract  than,  this  of  those  Jew-Christians.  In  our 
seeking,  as  we  have  learned  since  John's  time  to  seek,  for  the 
true  kingdom  of  God  as  that  which  consists  in  the  discovery  of 
Truth  alone,  we  have,  even  yet,  still  aimed  towards  a  dominion 
inevitably  outside  of  our  real  power  of  attainment : — a  dominion, 
namely,  over  Truth,  which  has  respect  to  that  Absolute  Fact  of 
things,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  can  be  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone,  and  not  of  us,  to  know.  In  comparison  to  this 
aim,  to  find  a  merely  relative  mode  of  knowledge  attached  to 
our  innate  possibility, — must  we  not  confess  it  to  have  appeared 
to  us  at  first  just  as  pitiful  a  put-off,  as  to  them  must  have  been 

theirs? But  much  more  close  in  the  resemblance  to  their 

personal  disappointment,  is  our  personal  disappointment.  We 
might  have  cared  comparatively  little,  to  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  leave  exclusively  to  God*s  own  possession,  the  sovereignty 
over  Absolute  Truth,— owning  that  the  Spiritual  Happiness, 
which  the  knowledge  of  Truth  is,  while  as  real  as  any  other 
sort  of  Happiness,  must  belong  in  its  entirety  solely  to  the 
purely  Spiritual  nature  that,  for  our  parts,  we  can  in  no  way 
reaHze,  but  only  think  about: — but  we  have  found  ourselves 
moreover  obliged,  as  it  appears,  to  yield  to  that  Spiritual  Being 
also,  the  entirety  of  Enjoyment  resting  with  the  enduring 
possession  of  the  corporeal  thing  that  all  Self-ism  is.  The 
prerogative  of  an  Eternal  Self-ism,  it  seems,  needs  to  be  owned 
by  us,  just  as  much  an  Outside  prerogative  to  us,  as  the  Spiritual 
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one.  For  onr  Inside  means  God's  Ontside,  and  onr  Outside 
means  God's  Inside.  And  it  is  not  for  us  to  desire  what  God 
has  kept  within  His  own  power. 

We,  truly, — comparing  our  present  state  of  Self-ism,  with 
that  of  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus, — have  already  submitted  to 
the  refining  away  of  our  instinctive  claim  of  Immortality  to  this 
extent,  that  instead  of  any  longer  aiming,  as  they  aimed,  to 
possess  ourselves  of  heavenly  thrones,  seated  upon  which  we 
may  ''judge"  our  inferior  fellow-men,  we  are  contented  to  limit 
ourselves  to  the  humbler,  and  in  every  way  better  object,  which 
this  is:  namely,  of  obtaining  an  everlasting  repose  upon  the 
permission  to  love  uninterruptedly  our  chosen  friends  amongst 
men,  and  to  learn  to  love  our  God  with  a  sort  of  love  altoge- 
ther nobler  than  any  we  give  to  men.  But  still,  for  all  this,  the 
same  answer  that  reproved  the  first  covctousncss,  seems  yet  to 
hang  in  the  moral  atmosphere  about  us,  as  if  to  compel  us, 
with  its  echoing  tone  of  Divine  sadness  and  Divine  sympathy, 
to  self-condemnation  for  our  still  so  manifest  egoism.  ''  Are 
ye  fit  to  enjoy,"  it  seems  to  rebuke  us,  "  that  have  not  yet 
learned  to  resign  ?  The  possession  of  Eternity,  not  any  matter 
in  truth  of  '  mine '  or  of  '  thine  *,  is  that  which  belongs  alono 
to  Him,  whose  Ever-Present  Life  is  the  producing  Source  of  all 
the  partial  possessions  of  Life  attached  to  creature-existence ; 
and  the  Future  inheritance  of  such  partial  possessions,  asked 
for  by  you  who  are  not  contented  with  your  Past  endowment, 
shall  be  given  by  the  common  Father  to  those — yes,  and  to  those 

alone, — for  whom  his  universal  law  has  appointed  it!" A 

bitter  baptism  may  it  be  to  us,  just  as  it  doubtless  was  to  the 
sons  of  Zobedee,  to  yield  up  our  personal  longings ;  but  neither 
for  us,  any  more  than  for  them,  is  it  possible  to  **  reign  with 
Christ",  unless  we  also,  and  in  that  which  is  our  very  dearest, 

"sufler  with  him  I" Had  not  Jesus, — the  Hebrew  living 

man  that  Matthew  paints  him  to  us, — his  own  pecuHar  cup 
of  deepest  personal  disappointment  required  of  him  to  drink? 
Was  not,  in  fact,  the  whole  first  century  of  Christian  experi- 
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ence  one  of  fiery  trial,  and  fiercest  straggle  with  the  craellcst 
thwarting  of  pre vionslj- cherished  expectations, — contrasting, 
when  we  look  upon  it  in  its  reality,  with  the  blankest  of  contra- 
diction, to  all  that  we  have  painted  to  onrselves  respecting  it, 

when  seen  under  the  veil  of  its  mythical  glorification  ? And 

yet  we  know  that  nothing  else  but  this  thwarting  of  the  actual 
human  expectations  brought  the  real  good  out  of  the  experience, 
which  thence  formed  the  occasion  for  the  glorification  I — brought, 
that  is,  the  good  which  consists  in  our  coming  to  believe,  as 
by  actual  experience,  that  Spiritual  triumph  over  Self  is  a  thing 
better  worth  than  Corporeal  triumph  over  physical  impedi- 
ments to  enjoyment.  Our  lesson  gained  from  those  original 
frustrated  preparers  of  Christianity,  is  thus  a  clear  one :  it  is, 
that  we  be  not  discouraged,  though  it  have  fallen  to  us,  in  a 
manner,  to  occupy  the  post  where  it  has  become  needful  to 
take  up,  and  repeat  their  experience.  Spiritual  glory  is  coming, 
more  and  more,  to  bo  known  by  us  only  as  the  glorious  faculty 
of  being  able  to  rely  upon,  and  govern  ourselves  by,  that 
which  has  to  be  merely  thowjht  about j  instead  of  being  j}reserU' 
able  to  sense.  To  the  merely-thinkable  God,  wo  find,  belongs 
alone  the  merely-thinkable  fact  of  Eternity; — ^but  then  onr 
growing  spiritual  faculty,  through  raising  our  likeness  towards 
that  which  we  attribute  to  God,  both  enables  us  better  to  con- 
tent ourselves  ^th,  and  avail  ourselves  of,  what  we  are,  and 
enables  us  in  a  measure  to  be  as  that  we  are  not!  For,  as  to 
the  first,  the  triumph  of  Spirit  as  a  practical  triumph,  is  that 
of  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the  matter  of  complaint, 
which  we  have  learned  to  know  as  that  which  no  complaining 
can  ever  complain  away ; — and,  as  to  the  second,  the  triumph 
of  Spirit  of  more  intellectual  sort  is  the  following.  Is  it 
not  manifest  to  our  rational  experience,  that  in  so  far  as  we  do 
seek  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  merely-thinkable  fact  of 
Eternity,  wo  lose  ourselves,  as  to  any  reality  of  being  our- 
selves ?  Has  not  the  whole  course  of  meditation  ( — of  Christian 
meditation, — )  upon  the  subject  of  our  supposed  Future  Exist- 
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erne,  eiperimeutally  uhomi  tui«  that  the  more  we  do  try  I0 
cjoiiruivtt  oarselvee  Ettsmal  lieiugs,  the  more  we  abo  require 
to  coticeive  ourselves  the  purely  Spiritual  bcrbgs,  which  to 
coutkjiva  ourselves,  implies  the  rUding  onrselvei  of  all  the 
qualities — of  all  the  oapabilitles,  the  tdFectious,  md  every  thing 
else  bclougmg  to  us, — that  alone  cause  us  to  he  the  indiyidiial 
beingi  that  we  are: — ^thus  roudering  the  posseesioa  of  Im- 
mortalitv,  to  our  inevitablo  lo^cal  apprehansioGi  through  the 
inevitable  efleet  of  that  logic,  the  eascBtially  identieal  thing 
with  Eternal  Death! But,  once  own  that  thii  whole  con- 
ception altogether  w  but  a  mere  Thought; — once  own,  that 
our  most  Spiritual  of  images  are  but  altogether  as  merely 
phenomenal  as  our  most  eenHuous  of  imapa;  —  and  these 
eoatratlit^tory  aspects  of  the  matter  of  ouf  Personal  DcBirea 
become  as  little  perplexing,  and  as  really  instructive,  m  the 
similar  contradictions  have  been  argued  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Eeallstic  exi§tence  of  God.  That  iB,  they  confute  the  idea 
of  it,  m  to  ita  reahim  in  oitr  mode ;  but  show  it,  as  to  an  hid- 
den,  absolute  mode  of  its  own,— I  mean,  of  Nature's  own, — 
incomparably  more  surely  certi{to<l  thim  ever.  In  so  far^ 
namely,  as  we  do  gain  the  mastery  over  the  personal  way  of 
coneidermg  oarselves,  and  substitute  instead  the  way  of  looking 
at  ourselves  as  if  with  God's  eye,  wo  eoej  hj  an  absolute  inevitA' 
bltjn^ss,  that  whatever  becomes  of  our  merely  human  idea  of 
our  o\yn  Personality,  all  in  us,  of  whatever  sort,  spirit  or  matter, 
is  thiit  which  by  its  own  nature  cannot  die.  Every  congtituooi 
part  of  us,  whatever  become  of  the  ideal  circumstance  of  owe 
own  congciougDess  of  the  massing  together  of  us,  is  neverthelesa 
the  ever-remaining  congtituent  part  of  the  substance  of  Divin** 
edstenoe,  which  thence  is  in  itself  of  necessity  immortal.  And 
thus  liccomes  reallzt'd  to  ua  the  general  sense  of  the  proposition 
we  ^ccm  now  to  huve  been  all  along  struggling  towiurds  r  namely » 
that  the  spiritualistic  view  of  auraelvea  h  m  truth  that  which 
flhowa  us  to  ouiedvos  oa  in  this  ultimate  mode  mcapable  of 

UK 
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extmction,  while  the  personal  view  reaUy  has  no  saeh  assur- 
ance:— this  being  gained  in  conjunction  with  the  practical 
religious  experience,  now  raised  into  a  principle^  that  PenKmal 
Frustration^  organically  encountered,  is  in  any  and  every  ease 
a  thing  identical  with  Spiritual  Realization. 

Let  us  however  turn  yet  to  Isaiah^  and  we  shall  see  how 
perfectly  the  whole  case  of  Christianity,  taken  as  from  its  real 
beginning,  forms  the  true  type  of  the  event  belonging  thus  to 
all  Individual  Forms — ^be  they  Forms  of  Life,  or  Forms  of 
Thought.  The  image  which  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
great  ''comforter"  of  the  dejected  Israel,  was  this:  that  his 
own  nation  was  "  the  elect  servant  of  the  Lord",  destined  ( — for 
all  his  worldly  insignificance,  and  stealthy  unobtrusiveness:  his 
"  not  crying  out,  nor  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  streets," — )  to  be 
he  that  should  "  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles,  judgment 
unto  truth  " ;  and  that  should  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  he 
had  set  his  judgment  in  the  earth,  so  that  *'  the  isles  should  wait 

for  his  law". But  surely  history  has  shown  us,  on  the  one 

hand,  that  this  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  in  a  sense  corre- 
sponding to,  though  different  from,  Isaiah's  own  sense;  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  sort  of  difference  in  the  sense  is  just  that 
now  believed  necessary  by  the  universal  law  of  the  case.  Israel, 
as  Israel,  has  died;  but  Israel,  regarded  as  a  portion  of  general 
human  existence,  has  vitally  preserved  himself  in  the  v^ 
respect  that  its  prophet  anticipated, — ^by  solely  dropping,  that 
is,  the  personality  of  the  manner  of  the  fulfilment.  For  have  we 
not  seen,  that  the  gaining  of  recognition  respecting  ''judgment" 
in  the  mode  of  a  principle  of  Abstract  Justice,  has  been  that 
which  the  whole  world  of  Gentiles,  and  we  of  "the  isles"  in 
particular,  have  been  indebted  for  to  the  course  of  devdoping 
conception,  which  "  Israel"  in  especial  wrought  into  realization 
for  mankind? — so  that  Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled,  as  it  were,  in 

the  teeth  of  himself! ^The  instant  particular  conception  rises 

to  become  general  conception,  and  only  then,  does  it,  in  precise 
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proportion  io  the  detjree  of  its  general-ness,  become  permanent. 
This  is  the  great  matter  of  contrast  between  onr  modes  of 
thinking,  which  it  is  the  principle  of  the  present  '*  Ck)mpara- 
tivism*',  to  show  as  necessary  in  every  matter  whatever  of 
general  thought  to  be  made  good,  m  order  for  the  means  of 
comparison  regarding  snch  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  we  must 
perfectly  work  ont  onr  individual  view ;  on  the  other,  we  most 
do  as  much  justice  as  we  are  able  to  the^neral  view,  which  we 
esteem  as  God*s  view: — and  then,  by  means  of  the  historical 
observation  of  the  course  of  events,  through  which  alone  we 
trace  what  has  been,  so-to-speak,  God's  manner  of  working  out 
His  own  view,  we  obtain  a  balance  of  at  least  practically-avail- 
able truth  in  the  matter.  And  this  maimer  the  world  is  now 
beginning  to  know  as  the  manner  of  Development.  This  is  the 
''third  hypostasis"  which,  as  over,  alone,  in  fact,  seals  and 
fructifies  the  recognition  of  the  dual  aspects.  For  see: — ^if, 
according  to  God*s  view,  (as  I  am  now  stating  to  be  the  case,) 
the  dispersion  of  individual  Forms  of  existence,  of  every  sort, 
in  the  maimer  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  life  contained  in  that 
Form,  into  the  bosom  of  general  existence,  is  a  true  immor- 
talization of  that  existence; — while,  according  to  individualistic 
view,  such  dispersion  can  only  bear  the  aspect  of  absolute 
extinction: — development- view  presents  an  inherent  blending 
and  interweaval  of  those  opposite  views.  It  softens  away 
utterly  the  ura-truth,  as  we  feel  it,  of  the  opposition,  which 
would,  indeed,  actually  be  there  without  it.  If  individual 
lives  were  not  subject  to  developmental  action, — if  they  were 
not,  every  species  of  them,  linked,  as  successive  beings,  on  to 
one  another  in  the  mode  of  parentage  and  oflf-springing, — ^the 
isolation  that  would  pertain  to  them  would  give  no  means  of 
comparison  respecting  the  opposite  views  of  them,  and  there- 
fore no  means  of  human  reasoning  at  all  respecting  them. 
From  this  developmental  action,  however, — existing,  as  it 
does, — comes,  in  especial  respect  to  the  instance  of  our  own 
individual  lives,  this  great  reconciliation  with  regard  to  the 
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contrariety  to  onr  personal  will  in  the  extinction  wiUed  to  them 
by  God:  namely,  the  creating,  as  wo  have  seen,  of  the  power 
of  Love  between  man  and  man,  to  which,  it  appears,  is  troly 
committed  the  real  mission  of  Mediation  for  the  softening  away 
of  the  personal  necessity  of  dying.  Life  that  a  parent  yields  to 
a  child, — and  the  case  is  intrinsically  the  same  when  the  trans- 
mission of  life  is  only  of  the  spiritual  sort,  instead  of  being,  as 
in  ordinary,  of  the  partly  corporeal  sort, — ^is  never,  or  ought 
never  to  be,  in  so  far,  painfolly  yielded.  And  how  troly  this 
also  has  been  indeed  typified  in  Religion,  I  have  all  along  been 
endeavouring  to  prove.  Isaiah's  Hebrewism,  if  it  expired  with 
the  Jewish  followers  of  Jesus,  gave  birth  to  the  Christianity  of 
Paul  and  John ;  and  this,  again, — or  rather  the  whole  course 
of  religious  events,  from  Isaiah  to  ourselves,  taken  eompre- 
hensivelf  in  one, — is,  I  maintain,  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to 
a  New  Form:  an  eminently  more  generalized  Form,  namely, 
than  any  that  Christian  conditions,  as  such,  had  the  power 

within  them  to  cover. Here  then,  I  say,  is  the  authorized 

ground  for  my  sympathy  with  Isaiah: — my  sympathy  with  his 
note  of  exultation,  even  paramount  to  my  sympathy  with  the 
note  of  disappointment  in  Matthew.  I  claim  the  right  to  use 
his  own  words,  and  to  sing  over  again  his  own  <'  new  song,'* 
just  on  the  very  same  occasion  of  prescience  that  he  sang  it. 
Nay,  I  must  even,  in  the  precise  correspondence  of  the  case, 
turn  actually  his  own  words  to  the  condemnation,  if  not  of 
himself,  yet  of  the  present  realistic  believers  in  himself. 
<<  Behold",  we  too  need  to  say,  "  the  former  things  are  come 
to  pass";  and  just  because  they  are  come  to  pass,  do  we  see 
that  the  time  is  come  that  we  also  should  pass  on,  and  declaze 

"  new  things." "  Who  is  blind",  we  cannot  help  going  on  to 

repeat  after  him, — ''  Who  is  blind,  but"  he  that  was  once  tndy 
''  the  Lord*s  servant?  or  deaf,  but  he"  that  was  then  indeed  "  the 
messenger  that  the  Lord  sent? — who  is  blind  as  he  that*'  was 
**  perfect"  in  his  recognition  of  now  Past  Truth,  and  yet  will 
not  believe  in  New  Truth? — ''blind  as  the  Lord's'*  woold-be 
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still-continning  **  servant**,  who,  having  found  the  former  things 
come  to  pass,  will  not  yet  helieve  that  farther  and  greater  things 
shall  still  he  hronght  to  pass  I  (Isaiah  xlii.) 


In  this  way,  reader,  do  I  seem,  hy  what  appears  to  me  a 
not  over-strained  appropriation  of  Christian  thought,  to  com- 
plete my  demonstration  of  essential  connection  with  the  whole 
body  of  Religious  conception  gone  before  me !  The  Historical 
Interpretation  thns  applied  to  Christianity  seems  to  bring,  even 
to  its  outward  formal  delineation,  the  sign  of  correspondence 
with  its  inner  intention,  Tiorought  out  by  our  now-closed  analysis, 
which  thence,  according  to  my  impression  of  the  whole  events 
of  the  case,  legitimately  turns  its  very  falsity  into  Providen- 
tial truth ;  and,  in  so  doing,  renders  it  to  me  the  vital  Common 
Stock  of  Religious  embodiment,  upon  which  all  future  embodi- 
ment, as  I  began  by  laying  down,  requires  to  be  affiliated. 

Yes,  reader : — here  is  the  deep,  the  large  consideration,  that 
does  constitute  my  own  impression  from  the  examination  that  I 
have  been  making  into  the  circle  of  those  events  (—or  let  mo 
rather  say,  the  speculation  that  I  have  ventured  upon  respecting 
them ; — since  I  feel  how  utterly  the  glimpses  I  have  seemed  to 
myself  to  catch  respecting  the  groat  Actuality  of  things,  even 
if  wholly  undelusive,  are  only  the  faintest  presentiment  of  the 
truths  that  it  is  needful  for  them  to  brighten  into-—) :  whatever 
of  truth  has  thus  appeared  revealed  to  me,  has  been  the  revela- 
tion of  Vitality  in  regard  to  the  entire  subject  matter,  which 
thence  does  render  the  truth  of  the  sort  that  can  only  be  called 
"  Providential  truth".  Figure  of  speech  as  I  own  to  myself 
that  the  expression  is,  it  is  an  expression  that  has  even  gained 
in  the  necessity  of  its  being  used,  through  the  utter  change 
of  religious  aspect  in  things,  that  the  present  carrying  out  of 
Development-principle  in  regard  to  Religion  has  eflfected.  For 
18  not  this  its  evident  oflbct,  and  its  sole  effect  ? — It  has  simply 
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shown,  as  I  believe,  that  the  production  of  a  New  Religion  for 
mankind,  instead  of  being  promised  to  the  world  in  the  manner 
that  Isaiah  is  poetically  imaged  to  have  described  the  promise 
of  Christianity,  as  by  the  immediate  fiat  of  Deity,  is,  in  a 
manner  intelligibly  traceable,  ensured  for  occurrence  by  the 
Living  Presence  of  a  law  of  Growth  existing  within  the  human 
mind ;  and  so  existing,  moreover,  as  the  idea  of  a  general  Provi- 
dence can  only  figure  out  its  existence,  since  it  is  the  entire 
course  of  human  events  that  is  seen  as  having  gone  to  the 
producing  of  it.  Suffer  me  to  recall  to  you,  reader,  how  this 
has  appeared,  so  that  I  may  in  some  measure  reproduce,  at  all 
events  to  you,  if  not  in  you,  this  general  impression  of  vitality 
in  my  scheme,  that,  arising  only  from  its  effect  as  a  whole,  could 
not,  in  the  course  of  details  respecting  it,  be  expressed,  however 
necessary  in  order  to  give  their  real  force  to  those  details; — 
but  that,  now  those  details  are  to  my  own  mind  somewhat 
brought  into  combination,  does,  I  need  to  assure  you, — ^I  cannot, 
in  fact,  complete  my  delineation  without  assuring  you,-^-afford 
to  myself  the  clenching  verisimilitude  for  it,  in  comparison  with 
other  of  general  natural  experience,  which  therefore  compels  me 
to  take  it  for  a  genuine  addition  to  such  experience. 

Christian  thought  would  express  the  prescient  confidence  in 
the  forth-coming  of  a  new  mode  of  Religion,  in  this  way: — 
**  If  human  blindness  and  perversity  resist  the  innovation  of 
novelty  in  Religion,  yet '  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  not  shortened*, 
that  He  should  not  once  more  save  us  from  the  effects  of  such 

self-destructive  folly.'' ^But,  in  the  book  of  actual  events,  I 

seem  truly  to  have  found  an  equivalent  thought : — not  a  thought, 
indeed,  that  lies  within  my  own  ground  alone,  but  one  that 
much  more  safely  bases  itself  upon  ground  that  includes  every 
kind  of  subject-matter  of  thought  whatever.  I  mean,  upon  De- 
velopment-principle as  a  general  principle,  of  which  Religious 
Development  forms  only  a  portion :  forms,  as  it  is  the  require- 
ment of  the  present  **  Comparativism''  to  maintain,  only  one 
of  the  great  leading  divisions  of  Natural  Development,  whidi 
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has  for  companion  another  division  in  nature,  the  recognition 
of  which,  npon  fellow-terms  with  itself,  alone  gives  any  sufficing 
meaning  to  its  own  existence.  For  remember,  reader:  the 
thought  that  upon  my  scheme  does  seem  to  account  for,  and 
justify,  our  belief  in  the  constancy  of  Providential  action  and 
progress  in  human  events,  is  that  which  precisely  has  been 
gained  from  attention  to  the  internal  re-action  that  these  two 
opposite  modes  of  Development  seem  adapted  necessarily  to 
call  forth.  The  mere  phrase,  that  upon  a  merely  historical 
survey  of  events  would  suffice,  that  *'  the  past  course  of  Reli- 
gion has  prepared  the  way  for  a  fresh  course**,  by  no  means 
suffices  for  the  idea  that  I  desire  to  express.  From  the  very 
moment  that  the  great  Judaic-Alexandrian  combination  of 
Christianity  had  once  over-passed  the  turning-point  of  its  full 
dogmatization, — and  thence  the  deposition  of  its  rational  fruits 
had  commenced,  which,  in  ostensible  occurrences,  was  signified 
by  the  setting  in  of  the  negative  current  of  Protestantism: — 
the  event,  while  I  consider  it  to  have  formed  the  root  of  begin- 
ning to  a  now-forthcoming  successor  to  Christianity,  I  consider 
to  have  been  such  only  through  forming,  meanwhile,  the  susten- 
ance of  a  directly  opposite  sort  of  formation.  That  which  has 
thus  constituted  an  ebb-tide  to  the  course  of  Religion,  proceeding 
till  we  find,  in  the  witness  of  the  aspect  of  To-day,  a  subsidence 
of  that  principle  to  its  lowest,  appears  as  identical  with  a  fiow- 
tide  in  regard  to  Science,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  even 
more  abundant  actual  indication  of  having  now  correspondingly 
swelled  to  its  highest.  Can  it  be  needful  to  point,  in  proof  of 
this,  to  the  instances  of  scientific  energy  springing  up  under 
our  own  eyes: — ^to  the  intensity  of  eagerness  with  which  the 
human  mind  has  seemed  as  if  compelled  by  its  disappointment 
received  from  its  late  mode  of  Religion,  in  regard  to  the  Eternity 
of  selfish  enjoyment  promised  in  reserve  for  it  in  the  Future, 
thence  to  plunge  itself,  as  it  were  in  revenge,  into  the  un-solfish 
enjoyment  of  research  into  the  all-but-£temity  of  the  Past  I 
And  this  indulgence  I  conceive  to  be  the  source  of  oscillation, 
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destined  to  be  henceforth  a  perpetual  one,  as,  in  lower  fashion, 
I  conceive  that  it  already  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  things 
a  perpetnal  one,  that,  throngh  this  perpetuity,  constitutes  the 
true  Causative  circumstance,  not  only  for  the  improvement, 
but  of  the  very  existence  of  the  human  mind !  This  two-fold 
action  of  the  mind, — its  Religious  impulses  ever  stretching 
forwards;  its  Scientific  impulses,  alternately,  ever  exploring 
backwards, — appears  to  mc  that  which  so  solely  conveys  to  the 
mind  whatever  the  mind  has  of  life,  that  if  it  were  possible 
that  either  sort  of  impulse  should  ever  come  to  an  end,  nothing 
can  be  conceived  but  that  the  mind  itself  should  come  to  an 
end.  And  the  beginning  circumstance  that  I  conceive  to  have 
set  the  oscillation  on  foot,  is  moreover  so  profoundly  such,  that 
it  forms  the  primitive  condition  attached  to  whatever  of  sepa- 
rated existence  has,  from  the  beginning  of  things,  had  any 
existence ! — closely- warranted  as  the  inference  has  appeared  to 
me,  that  the  one  prime  element  of  our  constitution,  which  is 
our  Relationalism,  mmt  truly,  through  development,  have  como 
to  ripen  into  this  special  function  of  Religious  striving;  and 
that  the  other  prime  element  of  our  constitution,  which  is  our 
Individualism,  must  likewise,  in  counter-correspondence,  have 
ripened  into  the  contrary  present  function  of  Scientific  striv- 
ing.  A  "  mi«r'  that  is  thus  enforced  then,  reader,  have  I  not 

ground  for  taking  as  of  the  real  character  of  a  Providentially- 
enforced  authority  ?  Does  it  not,  I  appeal  to  you,  suggest  a  sense 
of  Divine  Causation, — of  Intrinsic  Divine  Causation, — that  has 
somewhat  of  claim  to  be  considered  a  development  upon  the  Chris- 
tian recognition  of  merely  Extraneous  Divine  Causation  ? — and 
therein,  also,  to  a  much  greater  degree,  to  rise  above  the  mere 
sense  of  a  dead  Fatalism  reigning  in  Nature,  which  can  only  be 
the  result  of  a  merely  Positivistic  estimation  of  Nature? 

I  say,  a  sense  of  Causation.  I  have  not  the  least  desire, 
observe,  to  question  the  assertion  of  Positivism,  that  Causes, 
as  Divine  Causes,  are  that  which  is  actually  inaccessible  to  our 
human  knowledge.     I  assert  the  sense  of  Causation  only  in 
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accordance  with  the  philosophic  experience,  snrely  proved  as 
such  by  the  whole  coarse  of  philosophy,  that  whenever  it  occurs 
to  us  in  any  case  to  see,  or  suppose  we  sec,  a  connection  between 
sequent  and  antecedent  so  close  as  to  bo  upon  a  par  for  close- 
ness with  that  which  we  feel  in  ourselves,  in  respect  to  our 
governance  over  our  own  thoughts  or  actions,  it  is  inevitable 
to  us,  by  the  law  of  our  minds,  that  we  thence  refer  an  idea  of 
Life  to  the  governing  term  of  the  sequence.  And  that  this  is 
the  case  with  Development- principle,  in  opposition  to  merely 
experimental  Positivism,  surely  there  is  no  possibility  of  ques- 
tioning !  If  we  think  of  human  nature  as  developing  itself,  the 
cause  for  its  doing  so  is  immediately  concurrent  to  our  percep- 
tion of  its  doing  so,  with  this  perception,  that  it  does  so  from 
being  full  of  Life.  And  only  extend  this  to  Universal  Nature, 
and  the  idea  is  equally  immediate,  that  universal  natural 
Development  is  caused  by  Nature  being  full  of  Universal  Life. 
But,  reader,  it  is  not  upon  the  ground  of  Philosophy  that  I 
am  wishing  you  to  rest  your  judgment  of  the  view  I  have  pre- 
sented to  you.  It  is  incomparably  rather  upon  tlie  ground  of 
personal,  habitual  feeling,  that  I  care  really  as  to  how  it  may 
impress  you.  Take  from  me,  therefore,  instead  of  the  philo- 
sophical, rather  this  turn  to  the  same  consideration  of  Life,  in 
regard  to  the  present  scheme.  What  is,  in  truth,  the  habitual 
consciousness  attached  universally  to  our  sense  of  our  own  con- 
dition, other  than  this:  namely,  that  we  are  beings  rendered 
what  we  are,  through  solely  a  mingled  subjection  to  opposite 
influences,  which  are  those  proceeding,  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  sense  of  Life,  on  the  other,  from  the  sense  of  that 
which  is  the  necessarily-accompanying  <' Shadow  of  Life*'? 
Consider  this^  then,  as  the  presentation  of  the  balancing  alter- 
nation I  have  spoken  of:  in  fact,  identical  with,  though  in 
appearance  so  different  from  that  abstractly-painted  one.  For 
do  you  not,  the  instant  you  actually  so  direct  your  thought, 
feel  that  the  sense  of  Life  is  that  which,  in  especial  manner, 
rapports  our  all  of  Individualistic  consciousness,  in  regard  to 
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the  enjoyable  pnrsiut  of  seeolor  and  scientific  ends;  while  the 
sense  of  Death, — ^if  yon  will  accede  to  what  I  have  here  argaed 
for, — do  yon  not  also  recognize  to  be  the  sonroe  of  all  the 
enjoyable  mental  pnrsnit  that  is  not  Indiyidoalistic?  Do  yon 
not  admit,  moreover,  the  necessity  that  there  is,  that  this  latter 
mode  of  homan  porsnit,  and  human  cnltiyation,  should  be  the 
one  that,  in  the  aspect  of  general  desirableness, — ^figured,  theo- 
logically, as  the  will  of  God  respecting  yon, — ^is,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Individualistic  objects  of  your  pursuit  must  be  those 
most  desired  by  yourself,  nevertheless  set  in  definite  opposition 

to  the  mode  which  directs  itself  to  these  ? ^Then,  if  so,  no 

other  way,  it  is  evident,  is  left,  by  which  any  (}eneralistic  prin- 
ciple, such  as  that  of  Intrinsic  Growth  is,  can  prove  itself  to 
be  instinct  with  Life  to  the  individual,  co-incidently  with  its 
adhesion  to  the  demand  for  Death,  than  such  as  is  limited  by 
the  following  compromise: — namely,  that  in  increasing  both 
sides  of  human  feeling,  as  general  growth  implies  the  increasing^ 
it  shall  show  the  side  that  r^ards  Life  to  have  a  tendency  ever 
increasingly  to  predominate  over  the  contrary  side.  And  thus 
much,  I  would  maintain,  the  principle  of  Intrinsic  Growth  does 
indeed  render  demonstrable. 

I  do  not  deny,  reader,  that  the  Life- Shadow  isy  as  n^atter  of 
absolute  comparison,  actually  deepened  by  it  to  us:— deepened, 
just  in  reverse  of  being  lifted  away  bodily  from  us,  as  former 
Religion  professed  to  lift  it  away! — ^I  do  not  deny  that  this  one 
aspect  of  Development-principle,  as  long  as  this  one  alone  is 
attended  to,  does  enforce  upon  us  a  sense  of  Fatalistic  Neces- 
sity, that,  even  passing  beyond  the  effect  of  pure  Podtivism, 
presents  itself  in  the  light  of  an  utter  paralysis  to  all  Beligion. 
For  observe: — ^the  absolute  victory  over  Death  which  Beligion 
has  hitherto  seemed  to  promise,  is  by  the  present  scheme  shown 
in  the  mode  of  a  natural  impossibility.  Death  being  accepted 
as  having  had  its  indispensable  moiety  in  the  creating  of  us  as 
Individual  Beings,  it  follows  that  the  annihilation  of  the  con- 
dition of  Death  as  attached  to  us,  cannot  otherwise  than  be 
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allowed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  aiinihilation  of  onrselves : — that 

is,  as  to  onr  Individaalistic  sense  of  ourselves. But  only 

let  us  throw  ourselves  upon  our  Relational  sense,  and  here,  I 
say,  the  consciousness  of  at  least  a  relative  victory  over  Death 
is  to  such  extent  actually  certified  to  us,  that  Present  Beligion 
may  well  claim  to  have  indeed  taken  up,  and  thus  far  have 
maintained,  the  very  same  promise  that  Christianity  seems  to 
have  dropped.  All  deepenmg  of  Shadows  — we  know  it  every- 
where,— has  of  necessity  for  its  effect  the  bringing  out  into 
greater  force  of  the  Light  that  it  defines !  But  this  general  fact 
is  far  from  all  that  I  am  referring  to.  Light,  which  is  Mental 
Light,  even  to  a  degree  that  raises  its  effect  above  all  similar 
effects  into  an  absolutely  new  species  of  effect,  casts  itself,  by 
reflection,  over  its  defining  Shadow,  in  the  maimer  that  relieves 
the  depth  of  that  Shadow.  And  has  not  the  reflection  I  have 
been  all  this  time  pourtraying,  reader,  been  of  the  nature  of 
such  relief?  If  Death  have  created  for  us,  as  I  have  tried 
to  prove  that  it  has,  the  part  of  us  which  makes  up  the  entire 
mass  of  our  abstract,  or  generally-directed  faculties,  surely  by 
this  it  has  also  done  for  us  what  ought  to  cause  us  to  pardon, 
and  much  more  than  to  pardon,  the  revelation  of  the  truth  of 
things,  which  seems  now  to  show  us,  that,  except  for  the  new 
and  better  Life  thus  added  to  us.  Death  still  holds  its  share  of 
mastery  over  us.  In  proportion  as  we  do  gain  of  this  better 
sort  of  Life, — this  generalized  and  spiritual  Life, — la  it  not  tho 
universal  and  most  precious  experience  of  all  of  us,  that  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  mastery  of  Fate,  coldly  obnoxious 
to  us  as,  in  itself,  that  necessity  must  for  ever  remain,  yet 
gains  all  the  difference  in  its  character,  as  compared  with  tho 
spirit  of  former  submission,  that  henceforth  belongs  to  its  car- 
rying both  our  own  understanding,  and  thence  our  moral  acqui- 
escence, along  with  it?  But,  more  than  this,  I  have  sought  to 
prove,  it  is  also  the  evident  experience  of  the  case,  that  it  does, 
and  must,  carry  with  it  in  tho  same  companionship,  a  measure 
of  the  acquiescence  that  is  purely  personal. 
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For,  as  to  onr  strictly  individualistic  Immortality,  remember 
the  two  considerations  that  have  arisen  to  ns: — considerations, 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  as  soon  as  ever  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  realize  them,  do  in  fact  all  but  actually  neutralize  the  denial 
we  compel  ourselves  to  make  to  our  instinct  respecting  it,  even 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  acknowledging  to  ourselves  that  we 
have  made  it ! — or,  rather  should  I  say,  which,  in  the  very  fact 
of  not  quite  neutralizing  it,  have  it  in  them  to  go  beyond  what 

they  destroy,  as  to  its  own  most  intrinsic  purport! On  the 

one  hand,  consider,  our  conclusion  has  been,  that  our  personal 
Immortality,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  counted  a  matter  of  Spiritual 
desire,  is,  by  the  present  scheme,  established  for  us: — esta- 
bhshed,  that  is,  in  the  relative  sense  in  which  alone  Spiritual 
existence  can,  in  any  case,  be  rationally  estabhshed,  when  taken 
apart  from,  as  it  is  the  very  nature  of  mental  reflection  to  take 
it  apart  from,  its  naturally-requisite  association  with  Corporeal 
existence, — or,  in  other  words,  upon  exactly  the  same  ground 
upon  which  it  is  established  to  us  respecting  God,  that  He  *'  is 
a  Spirit".  And  according  to  this,  therefore,  we  may  still  say, 
and  with  definite  assurance  surpassing,  as  such,  that  of  Chris- 
tians, that  just  in  so  far  as  our  Hves  are  rendered  up  to  be  lives 
in  **  God'*,  and  in  "  Christ",  so  far,  though  only  so  far,  are  we 
indeed  begotten  to  the  living  hope — ^nay,  the  living  certainty, — 

of  being  partakers  of  God's  Eternity. But  so  likewise,  as 

to  the  other  side,  which  regards  the  very  matter  of  the  even 
Corporeal  ImmortaUty,  which  is  the  real  thing  that  our  instincts 
in  ordinary  cling  to : — even  here,  I  say  again,  is  also  the  mental 
relief  not  wanting  to  the  Shadow.  For,  grant  that  when  this 
our  present  corruptible  body  die,  though  it  he  quickened  again, 
as  we  know  that  it  must  be  quickened,  yet  the  body  whichsoever 
it  shall  please  God  to  give  it,  will  not  therefore,  and  cannot  be, 
our  body : — grant  that  when  our  actual  hold  upon  existence  is 
dissolved,  we  shall  become,  in  fact,  but  as  the  primitive  parti- 
cles of  matter  upon  which,  incalculable  ages  ago,  the  brooding 
Spirit  of  Life  first  of  all  began — according  to  our  sense  of 
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"  beginning", — its  never-ceasing  working  of  inter-linked  crea- 
tion:— still,  I  appeal  to  yon,  what  is  there,  as  to  our  very 
closest  experience  of  feeling,  in  onr  thus  falling  back  into  the 
General  Ocean  of  Being,  ever  Life-abounding  as  it  is,  that 
can,  after  all,  be  figured  by  ns  otherwise  than  as  theology  has 
figured  it:  namely,  as  a  sinking  to  rest  upon  the  bosom  of 

Deity? ^No,  reader: — nothing  at  all  is  there,  it  seems  to 

me,  that  has  been  really  ever  attached  to  religions  belief,  as 
capable  of  affording  comfort  to  dying  men,  that  we  are  now 
actually  losing  by  the  change  thus  coming  about  to  the  form  of 
onr  religion.  The  Psalmist^s  **  staff,  and  over-running  cup," 
are  not  broken  for  ns.  Even  with  fuller  truth  than  he  sang, 
may  we,  I  say,  repeat  after  him,  that  not  our  **  taking  of  the 
wings  of"  vanishing  <*  morning",  and  thence,  in  a  seeming 
fleeing  firom  Divine  Presence,  our  "  making  of  our  bed  in  hell" 
itself,  can  really  remove  us  from  that  Presence.  Even  there, 
into  whatever  uttermost  parts  of  the  Life-sea  we  may  DeJI,  we 
have,  I  say,  an  even  firmer  hold  than  before  upon  that  which 
was  the  ground  of  A/a,  and  of  the  entire  mass  of  Christian 
confidence:  namely,  upon  the  fact  that  God  will  as  over  be 
with  us,  and  will  therefore  cause  the  very  darkness  that  covers 
us,  to  be  still  as  a  shining  light  about  us. 
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